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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



It had been suggested to me that persons whose avocations require them to 
attend to matters connected with the forests and with the timber trees^ timber and 
fancy woods of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia, would find assistance in 
a manual indicating the botanical and vernacular names of the plants that furnish 
these useful products and which would also give some infonnation regarding the 
characters of their different woods and their other economic products^ noticing also 
the forests in which they grow and remarking on those plants towards the greater 
extension of which attention should be chiefly directed. 

I too do not doubt but that there are people who would like to ha^ such 
a hand-book ; but what a private individual who would publish it must look to, 
is,, how to secure himself from loss, and from the scanty European population re- 
siding in these countries, it may be questioned whether such a work would find 
buyers sufficient to cover the expense of properly producing it, an expense which 
would certaroly not be inconsiderable. With a view therefore of ascertaining the 
public wants for such a work, when writing the article Timber in my *' Cyclo- 
p^fiDiA OF India and of Eastern and Southern Asia,^^ I extended the notice 
to a length somewhat greater perhaps than the subject merited in a work of that 
character, and have now reconstructed the same into the present form. Those who 
have the former work need not therefore possess themselves with this, which is but 
a little more than a reprint of the article '^ Timber'' in my " Cyclopaedia of India,'' 
but if it be found that a work of this kind is indeed needed, the materials in my 
possession are amply sufficient greatly to extend this volume so as to supply the 
want« 

EDWABD BALFOUR, Surgeon, Madtraa Army. 
1S3, Mount Boad, Madbas, %ird Feb, 1868. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The increasing difficalty of procaring timber of saitable dimensions and quality has 
been so mach felr, that the Military Finance Depariment recently deemed it advisable to 
propose the establishment^ in British Burraah, of a timber purchas^ing agency on behalf of 
the Government of India. The Eight Honorable the Governor-General in Council en- 
tirely approved of that scheme, and resolved that it should be carried out with as little 
4 delay as possible : and, at the same time, I was requested to arrange all the information 
respecting forest trees, which might be in my possession or which I could obtain from 
public or private sources^ to be printed in a compendious form, for general use ; hence, the 
appearance of this second edition of a work which was published in 1858. Tiie form has 
been approved of by the Honorable the Governor of Madras in Council, in G. O. No. 2145 
of 21st June 1861. In the former edition, the timbers and woods were arranged' according 
to districts, which necessitated repetitions, but the work has been re-written with a view 
of condensing and, by additions, bringing our information on the subject up to the present 
time. The trees and shrubs producing timbers and fancy woods have now all been arrang- 
ed alphabetically, according to their recognized botanical or, where such has been unascer- 
tained, their vernacular names. From the many tongues spoken in India, it seems im- 
possible to follow any other plan, if repetitions under different local names and under the 
names of the trees of different localities, are to be avoided. The Index should, therefore, 
invariably be referred to, as every name and synonym is there given. The Honorable the 
Governor of Madras, in Order No. 2146 of 21st June 1861, commanded for me, free 
access to the records of Government in all departments : and 1 record, along with the authors 
whose writings have been consulted, the names of the officers of Government who have fur- 
ther helped me. The distances from other Presidencies have prevented me applying there, 
but in the course of inquiries during the past 20 years, the officers of Government have 
given a ready response to my applications for information and when this small work on 
one class of tiie useful products of the country shall be circulated amongst tiiem, I feel sure, 
that they will also accept my present invitation for help towards a third edition, with any 
information in their power, jfor, in my letter to the Government of Madras, undertaking 
this revision,! have mentioned that though the edition of 1858, was declared useful, it was 
but a first attempt to bring together all existing information, and that careful emendations 
through two or three successive editions, in the next ten years, will be required to make it 
a complete or exhaustive work 

It will be observed that I have placed under the scientific name which is recognized 
at the present day, the synonyms which are quoted l;>y authors as names under which former 
authors have described the tree. With the increasing facilities for communication and the 
greater number of scientific botanists, a few years may nx)w suffice to establish the correct- 
ness of these synonyms, the numbers of which have been owing to the difficulties which, as 
Dr. Wight explains* a residence in this country presented to the freedom of intercourse 
amongst the learned inquirers. 

I * Scientific botany in India commenoed with the arrival of Koenig, a Daniah physician : pre- 

I vions to this, plants had been collected and transmitted to Europe, of which descriptions nad been insert- 
, ed \fj Linnsus, and others in their various pnlilications ; but, until Koenig made his appearance^ no one in 
India had studied the vegetation according to the Linniean rules. His example was soon followed by many 
eminent individuab : among whom may be mentioned Jones, Fleming, Hunter, Anderson, Eerry, John, 
Roxburgh, Heyne, Klein, Suchanan Hamilton, and the venerable Bottler, the only survivor of the 
I iliostrious group. Most of these formed themselves into a society for the purpose of promoting Botany : 
plants were industriously collected throughout all the Peninsula, as well as in Ceylon, and were not 
unfrequently examined and named by the society in common ; to such was usually added the word 
** nobU.** By degrees, however, their opportunities of meeting grew less frequent, and their confidence in 
fhemselyes greater, so that Roxburgh, Klein and RotUer commenced attaching names without consult- 
ing with their friends: an interchange of specimens, however, still continued, so that it was rarely 
dilficolt for the one to know what was intended by the other. The value of such specimens ws^ . 



PREFACE. 

It will also be seen that I have largely given the vernacular 8}7ionjins by which the 
trees are said to be known to the various people of these countries and in the several locali- 
ties in which they grow : and I have done this because some inquirers put a high value on 
such synonyms. But,. a reference to the notices under black wood, ebony, rose wood, san- 
dal wood, iron wood, poon wood, red wood, &c., &c., will satisfy the mind that commercial 
names have relation merely to the physical appearances or characters of the woods, and 
with regard to local names, it is not probable thai uneducated and often little civilized nations 
can be more suggestful in their designations : and I may here refer to the synonyms under 
*^ Tree" and to the article *' Sumatra," to the names applied by many of the Malaya-nesian 
nations and races in the Archipelago from Sumatra eastwards to Borneo, to show that the 
name for one of our most famed woods of India, the " Poon,** merely signifies, in those wide 
regions, any tree. It is said that the island of Luzon got its name from a voyager asking 
the name of that island of a woman who was grinding corn with a hand-mill. Imagining 
that the, to her, indbpensable hand-mill was the object of his inquiries, she answered 
'' Luzon*' and gave the name by which the island is now known. Many similar errors must 
ever occur in the inter-communications of educated and uneducated people, and though 
useful to the extent of directing inquirers, I deprecate any unbounded reliance on verna- 
cular names."^ 

quickly felt, nor were they slow in transmitting them to Europe. Many of these plants were publish- 
ed in different works, sometimes under the name given by the donors : in other instances the name was 
changed, sometimes on the supposition that what was considered by the Indian botanists as a mere 
yariet^, was in reality a distinct species ; sometimes on the still cruder idea, that a nlant named by 
one 01 the Missionaries must be different from another of the same name sent by some otner of the socie- 
ty. Frequently the change has been made without even quoting the original name as a synonym, a prac- 
tice whicn has created much confusion, and given rise to great difficulty in unnurelling the synonyms. — 
Wi^ht and Amotd Pradromm^ FoL /, p. Xl. 

* It may perhaps be objected that we have not given native names ; these we have intentionally 
omitted partly tor the reasons stated, and in accordance with the observations made by Dr. Wallich at page 
09 of the 2nd volume of his edition of the Flora Indica. " I avail myself of this opportunity for remark- 
ing that the names which are given to plants by the natives of Nepaul are in general very uncertain, and 
fluctuating ; and that I shall only make use of them on occasions when I have reason to be tolerably 
satisfied as to their correctness." The soundness of which is further proved by a remark of Dr. Carey, 
at p. 415 of the same volume, in a note on the word Mun-ko-kkoshee, " The name here given as a Newar 
name, is, in the extract of Dr. Buchanan's letter, written Mun-ko-kkosAee, and is one out of hundreds 
which might easilv be produced, of the mistakes which constantly occur when persons unacquainted, in 
some measure at feast, with the languages, set down words from the mouths of natives. Dr. Buchanan 
spoke only Hindoosthanee, and a Newar man gave liim, as a reply to a question Munko-khogkee, a Hin- 
doosthanee word, which means pleasure or delight to ike wind. This might be the Hindoosthanee word 
by which the tree is designated oy the Nepalese, but it is much more probable the man only intended to 
say, a was a delightful tree. The abovementioned circumstance, and likewise the great number of native 
names of plants, seemingly obtained with the utmost ease by other gentlemen who have merely run 
through a country as collectors (which however was not the case with Dr. Buchanan), added to the 
difficulty, I have myself found in obtaining names, and the uncertainty of those commonly obtained, fully 
dispose me to coincide with the suggestion of my friend Wallich in his note at the foot of page 99. 
The supposed native names given to De Candolle and Jussieu by Leschenault, along with the specimens 
collectea by him in the southern parts of the peninsula^ corroborate strongly the opinion of Dr. Corey : 
they are in general a mere burlesque on names, meaning often that the natives had no name for theplani 
or did not know it : in other instances, it appears to have been not the name of the plant but the name 
of the village near which it was found, which had been marked down. Dr. Wight has frequently received 
six or eight names, totally distinct from each other, and formed from very different roots, for the same 
plant, within a few miles of each other : in short, the natives seem to have no rule either for nomencla- 
ture or orthography, they have no means of producing an uniformity of names, and very frequently con- 
found one name with another, so that our inserting these would only tend to mislead, in place of prov' ig 
an aid in the investigation of an unknown plant, by one acquainted with Botany. Owing to very i^ 
ferent plants having the sune native name, we have occasionally known dangerous mistakes originate by 
erroneousfy substituting active medicines when those of an opposite kind were intended, and viee ot ml 
On these last grounds particularly, we not only think it useless but injurious, nay even dangerous to 
insert these names, unless the natives themselves shall have discovered some method by which a p nt 
shall be known throughout by but one name, and that name shall be restricted to the individual plant — 
ITigkt andAmotCs Prodromus, Vol, I, p. XXIII. 

Fine flowering and useful plants being general favourites among people of every tongue, each naf on 
seems desirous that every known plant (50,000 in number) should have a name in its own langua c ; 
and no people insist on this privilege more strongly than the English, nor any with less reason, si icc 
I they have not Euglish names for many of their own indigenous plants, though the whole English i »n 



F E E F A C E. 

Under the circamstances in which many of the trees were scientifically named and 
from the varied modes in use of spelling vernacular names with the Boman character^ it 
will readily be supposed that, in the one case^ doubts exist as to some trees and^ in the other^ 
as to whether others are not repeated under different spellings of the same word. In some 
places my notes will be observed inquiring as to the correct scientific name or the correct 
spelling of the vernacular name. But, a general list of Dmderata is given— for which I 
have been indebted to Dr. Francis Appavoo in charge, in Madras, of the ofiSce of the Conser- 
vator of Forests, and of those who have the opportunity I ask assistance in supplying the 
required informatfon. Also in my references to Dr. Koxburgh's Flora Indica, Ed. 1832, I 
have observed many large trees mentioned and many described as yielding valuable timber 
of which I have failed to discover any notices in other authors : I have not inserted such in 
tlie body of the work, as it is not apparent whether Dr. Roxburgh was, in so doing, describ- 
ing solitary trees or trees common in a district : but, a general alphabetical list of such 
will be found arranged by me under the heading '^ Roxburgh" included in Dr. Appavoo's 
list tlie list of Desiderata. 

In addition to quoting in an abbreviated form, the authorities for the notice of each 
timber tree* there will be found, at the end of the volume the full titles of the authors or 
other sources of information, as most inquirers will naturally desire to consult the originals, 
whenever available. 

EDWARD BALFOUR, 

Madaas, %Qih December 186S. Surgeon Major, Madras Army. 

scarcely furnishes 1,500 flowering species, nor for above a few hundreds (aj^art from mere translations of 
botanical names) for upwards of 20,000 exotics now in cultivation in their stoves and conservatories. 
We must bear m mind that in India, as in England, the same plants have different names in different 
provinces, and not unfrequently the same name is nven to a variet^y of plants, or vice versa, a great variety 
of names to the same plant, rendering the knowledge of verf difficult acquisition, and when acquired of 
comparatively little valae. Added to these impediments to the acquisition of a correct knowledge of ver- 
uacnlar names of pUmts, we know that these names, being preserved not by description and figures 
which limit them invariably to the same speciesC but by tradition, are therefore m course of time, through 
mistakes of persons repeating them, liable to change by being applied to plants different from those, to 
which they were originally given, the only way indeed to accoiint for the wide discrepancies often found 
in the names given to the some plants by difiiereut persons speaking the same language. For these, in 
my opinion, weighty reasons, I trust I shaU not be blamed from seldom introducing native names into 
the body of this work and indulging the hope, that those desirous of obtaining a correct knowledge of 
Indian plants, will for the future, as much as possible, adopt their botanical nomenclature. Bein^at 
the same time aware, that one, and not the least important, object of Botany is to fix these vacillatinc; 
vernacular names, and render them usefal towards the advancement of science by connecting them with 
their comparatively stable botanical ones, I am most desirous of receiving lists in different native lan- 
guages, ot the plants figured in this work, as well as the collections mentioned above, with a view to the 
formation of a comprehensive catalogue and index of both. — Wight, III. Ind, Bot. Vol, i. ItU. Notice, p. ii. 
I may mention that care is required agauist placing undue reliance on native terms. It is a very 
prevalent, though erroneous, impression that uneducated, and even wild, races possess accurate know- 
ledge of natunJ objects, when in truth the whole of their thoughts through life are directed to pro- 
cunngthdr own subsistence. In the preface to the Flora Andhnca, Mr. Walter Elliot gives as autho- 
rities Drs. Royle and Griffiths in favor of, and Drs. Wight, Wallich and Carev against, the use of 
Tcmacular names, yet he remarks that it is the "commonest and most useful plants that are known 
by definite and generally received appellations." Dr. Waring observes, in a recent number of the 
Madras Quarterly Journal, that an entire dependance on native names, without reference to botanical 
chanicters or sensible properties, will often lead into error, and Dr. Hooker, in his Himalayan Journals, 
mentions that throughout his travels he had been struck with the undue reliance placed on the native 
names for plants. A reference to the article Bulbul will show how variously a vernacular name is ap- 
plied in Sonthem Asia, and it is the same everywhere. With the English in india^ the rose-woods are 
products of different species, different genera and even different families of plants. The Iron-wood of 
Ceylon is from the Mesua ferrea, that of the Canara forests is from two species of Memecyton ; in Pegu, 
the Inga xylocarpa and the Inga bijemiua, both afford woods known bv ttiis name ; that brought from 
Australia, is from a species of jGucalyptus, and the Chinese Iron-wood is &om the Metrosideros vera. 
And innumerable examples of a similar character could be given. The same specific term is often ap- 
plied by non-scientific people, to a whole genus, often to pmts or animals having or supposed by them 
to have some similar cliaracters or qualities. And in illustration of these remarks, if we turn to Mr. 
Elliot's Flora Andhrica, we find several names current amongst the Tiling people, for almost every 
plant. Thus, for the Abelmoschus ficulneus, the Andropoi'on muricatus, the A. schcenanthus, the Abrus 
precatorius, the Abutilon Indicum, the Acacia Arabica, all plants in every day use, these are various. 
The A. muricatus has eight, and the Abrus precatorius, six. Tlie country through which Telugu is 
spoken is extensive and to this, perhaps, is owing such diversity of iGims,-^ Balfour's Cifclopdedia of 
India, 2nd Supplement, Preface, p, iv. 
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Department. 
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Seeman, on Palms. 
Do. Fiji islands. 

Shhbrick, Charles Esq., Collector of Sea Cus- 
toms, Madras, Imports and Exports of timber 
into Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
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of Lispect^r General. 

Singapore, Catalogue Exhibition. 

Smart Esq., W. 6. Engineer Madras Railway. 

Spry, Henry Harpur, m. d. p. r. s. p. g. s.. Sug- 
gestions for cultivation and introduction of 
useful and ornamental plants, Calcutta^ IS'il. 

St. John, Spencer, Lite in the forest of the far 
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Thunbero Esq , History of Japan. 

TuwATTES, G. H. K. feq., p. l. s., Enumeratio 
PL Zeylanicfe, parts 1 to IV, London 1859 to 
1861. 
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Wall, Mr., Report in Madras G. O., 17th' July 
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Wallich, Dr., List of Indian woods in Cataloaue 
of Exhibition of 1851. 

Waring*s Dr. Therapeutics. 

Wight, Dr. Robert, on the woods of the Madras 
Presidency, in Proceedings of the Madnis Cen- 
tral Committee for the Exhibition of 1851, beiu^ 
observations on the Forest trees of Southern 
India by Dr. Wight, with notes by Mr. Hohdc, 
Madras 1850. 

Wight, Robert, m. d. f. l s. and Arnott, G. A. 
Walker, a m. p. l. s. and r. s., Prodromiu 
Florae PeninsulGB Orientalis : containing abric^d 
descriptions of the plants found in the Peninsiib 
of British India, London 1834. 

Wight, Dr. Robert, m. d. p. l. s., Illuslration* of 

Indian Botany, Madras 1840. 
Wight's Icones, Dr. Cleghom's Index. 
William's Rev., Middle Kingdom. 
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The preaervation of the forests of India and the 
Bearch for the timbers and fancy woods, suitable 
for the purposes of the State and the wants of its 
people, have long been objects of attentive interest 
to the Governments of the seveml Presidencies, 
and many reports have been written on the forest 
trees of Southern Asia and their products. 
Amongst the best known of the scientific inves- 
tigators we find recorded the names of Brs. Rox- 
burgh, Ainslie, Wallich, Royle, Gibson, Falconar, 
McClelland, Mr. Graham, Dr. Wight, Dr. Cleg- 
horn, the Revd. Dr. Mason, Dr. Stocks, Dr. 
Brandis, and Captain Beddome, while Captain 
Macdonald, Mr. Edye, Colonel Frith, Mr. 
Ilohde, Colonel Simpson, Captain Sankey and 
Captain Dance mny each be mentioned as 
having applied a large practical knowledge 
of the qualities of timber, to ascertain the 
woods suitable for the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country. The course generally 
adopted by the scientiiic inquirers has been 
to endeavour to identify the trees botanically, 
and then supply the names by which they 
are familiarly known to the people of the coun- 
tiy. And, there is no doubt tliat if not the only 
proper mode, such a method is more correct 
than to endeavour to trace out the botanical 
name of a plant from its native name. In 
following the latter course, from the twenty or 
thirty languages spoken throughout British 
India, it must happen that the same plant will 
come to be described repeatedly under different 
names, and true progress will not be made 
until, having properly identified the botanical 
relations of the plant, the subject be completed 
by endeavouring to supply all the synonyms 



under which it is known. The latter is the 
course that will be followed here, in arranging 
the names of the trees producing the Timber 
and Fancy Woods of Incba and of Eastern and 
Southern Asia. 

Even in this course, however, practical men 
should keep under view the vast extent of these 
regions and recognise that from the various physi- 
cal conditiond it is impossible that the same tree, 
botanically, can produce the same quality of 
timber in every locality where it grows. This 
indicates the necessity of not pinning the faith 
on the capabilities of any one wood, merely 
because a wood from a tree, of the same botaniccJ 
name, but the growth of another district, may 
have been found highly suitable for the work to 
which it was put. The ordnance department 
shoidd carefully keep this point in view and not 
use a timber, however lauded, unless it have 
been brought from the same place it was ob- 
tained from by those whose praises they act 
upon, or until severe trials have proved that the 
timber of the new locality, is equal to all tliat 
is required of it. As one instance of the varia- 
tions to which the timber of the same botanical 
plant is liable, we may cite the majestic taik tree 
which grows to an immense height alike in 
Malabar, on the Godavcry, in Pegu and in Te- 
nasserim ; which is met with far in the interior 
of India, and may be seen in the mountains of 
Bundclcund, though thera only in the form of a 
moderate sized shrub. But even where it pre- 
sents the same foim of a gigantic tree, as in 
Malabar and Pegu, the qualities and colour of the 
timbers it yields in the two countries are certainly 
dissimilar, and it has been said that the 
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timber of the Malabar teak tree, differs from 
that of the neighbouring Ajia Mallai. It would 
appear from the remarks of Captain Dance that the 
Saul *' Shorea robusta" of northern India has 
different properties from that of Amherst. But, in 
all countries, trees gi*owing in the shelter of a deep 
valley or in a dense forest present a different ap- 
pearance, and have different qualities from plants 
exposed to the winds and storms. In Gumsur, 
Dr. Cleghom tells us that the Saul tree grows re- 
markably tall and straight in the forests, while, 
in open places, it yields a thick trunk, throws out 
branches and becomes lunbrageous. But, if such 
differences exist even where the wood spoken of 
is the product of the same botanical plant, 
growing under different physical conditions, 
still greater caution is necessary when using the 
commercial terms by which woods are known. 
Por, in all countries, most of the woods in general 
use have a variety of names ; and, the locai name 
varies often in the same district. Many have 
likewise, a commercial name, by which they are 
known in the market, as " Trincomallee" wood, 
" Coromandel" wood, &c., which are sometimes 
given from the place of export, but often it is 
impossible to trace their derivation. The Iron- 
woods, the Poons, the Ebonies, the Black-woods, 
the Eose^woods even of this small part of the 
world, are products of different species, different 
genera, and of different families of plants. 
The Iron-wood of Ceylon, is from the Mesua 
ferrea : that of the Canara forests, is from two 
species of Memecylon ; in Peg^, the Inga 
xylocarpa and the Inga bijemina both afford 
woods known by this name ; in Australia, it is got 
from a species of Eucalyptus, in the Archipelago, 
from the Casuarina equisitifolia and in China from 
Metrosideros vera. The Poon spars from the 
Canara and other forests of Southern India, 
are said to be obtained from three or four trees, 
the Calysaccion angustifolium according to Dr. 
Gibson in Canara ; the Stercidia fsetida accord- 
ing to Dr. Cleghom, in the Juries Reports, and 
Dr. Wight names, doubtingly, a species of Calo- 
phyllum and Dillenia pentagyna : though the 
best Poon spars would indeed seem to be frx>m 
the Calophyllum ; for. Dr. Cleghom, in his recent- 
ly re-published edition of his former reports &c., 
says it is the C. angustifolium of Roxburgh.. The 
Blackwoods are obtained frt)m species of Dal- 
bergia, the Bombay Blackwood is from the 
Cassia Sumatrana ; the Ebonies from species of 
Diospyros, Dombeya? and Bauhinia, and the 
Rosewoods, from species of Dalbergia and 
Pterocarpus. Mahogany, the name usually 
given to the wood of the West Indian Swiete- 
nia mahogani, is applied by the colonists of 
Western Australia, to the timber of the Euca- 
lyptus rostrata, also known to them as Jarrah or 
Yarra. Where the etlucatcd people of Europe 
thus delight in applying the same commercial 
tenn to woods which arc products of dissimilar 



plants, it is impossible to believe that the illiterate 
native races of half civilized countries can be 
more happy in their nomenclature. And, in a 
recent work, of immense labour and research, 
we find six Telugu names given for the Abms 
precatorius, three for the Acacia Arabica, four 
for the Nauclea cadamba, three for Naudea 
cordifolia, and so on. 

The knowledge of such facts renders it obvi- 
ous that in any observations on the Timber 
trees. Timber and Fancy Woods of India and <tf' 
Eastern and Southern Asia, we should not only 
describe the trees generally, but indicate also 
the names of such as are found useful in differ- 
ent localities. These remarks will therefore 
embrace observations on the uses of timber ; a 
list of all the trees known to produce timber in 
some part or other of the regions under notice ; 
and, separate lists of the trees of particular dis- 
tricts. In this arrangement, the botanical 
names, with the various native synonyms, will be 
found arranged alphabetically. And, only when 
the botanical name has not been ascertained or 
is doubtful, will any notice be found under a 
vernacular designation. 

At the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
the total annual importation of timber into 
Great Britain was nearly two million loads, or one 
hundred million of cubic feet, entered under the 
several designations of '* timber or unsawn 
wood," " deals and planks or sawn wood ;" 
" teak," " staves," and " lath wood," and the 
following Table shows the countries from which 
the wood was chiefly imported, into England, 
in the year 1849. 



Ruwia 

Sweden , 

Norway 

PniBsia 

HanseTowna 

TuBcanv 

Papal TcrritoriM 

Western Africa 

British India 

Australia 

British North America .. 

British Ouiana 

United States 

Misoellaneotts 



Total Londs. 
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17,469 
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578,748 


468,572 
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45,614 


4 


19 


4 


108 


18.832 


839 


— 


13,809 


1,002 


491 


(as 

27,702 


86 


B17.909 


809.783 


79,917 



a 

15,S89 

1.119 

103 

6,1«» 



14.813 
"57 



Of the chief woods employed in English ship- 
building seven had long been acknowledged as 
first-rate by the authorities at Lloyd's. But, 
there are now eight descriptions of timber 
admitted by the English as first-rate for ship- 
building purposes, and one of these has ouJy 
been so ranked since the opening of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. They are :--l, English 
oak ; 2, American live-oak ; 3, African oak ; 4, 
Moruug saul; 5, East Indian teak; 6, Green 
heart ; 7, Morra ; and 8, Iron-bark (the newly 
admitted wood). Of the above, the Moruug 
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saul is a tree of India, as well as the better 
known valuable Teak. The Iron-bark is from 
New Sonth Wales, and has a density of 1426, 
and a strength of 1557 — English oak being 
caUed 1000. 

Doling the last thirteen years, a greater atten- 
tion has been given to the character of the East 
Indian woods. The first stimnliis occurred at 
the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851, where 
the collection exhibited by the Honorable East 
India Company was by far the most extensive 
series of woods in the whole Exhibition, and 
constituted a very valuable part of the great col- 
lection of Indian raw produce. It was declared 
remarkable for the large number of specimens, 
the excellence of many of them, and the valua- 
ble practical information to be gained by their 
examination. The collection consisted of many 
hundred specimens, and included several minor 
or local collections of great interest. Amongst 
them were the valuable collections of Drs. Eox- 
burgh and Wallich (884, 885); an extensive 
series of the woods of the Malay Peninsula, 
Amherst, Tavoy, Tenasseiim, Prince of Wales' 
Island, Assam, Cuddapah, Madras, Orissa, &c. 
And the Jury awarded a Prize Medal to Mr. Com- 
missioner Blundell (p. 885) for a very valuable 
collection of Amherst woods, and one to Messrs. 

' Almeida of Singapore (p. 890) for fine specimens 

. of Lingoa-wood and Kaya-bnka. 

I The smaller series of woods contributed by 
Messrs. A. P. Onslow, of Granjam ; D. Mayne, of 
Onddapah (p. 188) ; General Tulloch, Madras ; 
Captain OgUvie of Masulipatam ; Migor Mait- 
land, and Colonel Balfour, of Madras ; Dr. Hun- 
ter, of Madras ; Dr. Wight, of Coimbatore ; Cap- 
tain Marquart, of Chittagong ; and J. B. Colvin, 
of Moulmein ^p. 888, 891), recei\'ed Honorable 
Mention. The nature and properties of many of 
; these Indian woods were then very little known 
' in Britain, and though it was not deemed pro- 
bable that it would be found worth while to 
import many of them into Europe, yet their 
importance to India was recognized to be every 
year increasing with the demand for timber for 
Indian railways and other engineering works. 

Since then, there has been increased attention 
to the sul^ject in consequence of the large 
quantities of sleepers required for the railways 
in progress throughout the country. In 1855, 
only, twenty-two trees were authorized to be used 
for the sleepers of the Madras Railways, but 
afterwards the trees deemed eligible were increas- 
ed considerably, and again greatly diminished 
in number, as further experience has been gain- 
ed. The trees recommended at times have been 

1. Tectom gnmdis Teak. 

2. Yatica robnsta Sal. 

3. Balbergia rissoo Sissoo. 

4. Pterocarpus IndicQB Pedowk. 

5. TerminaHa ^abr&. Karra marda. 

6. „ alata Maruthi maram. 



7. Hardwickia binata. AcIib maram. 

8. PteroGaipQB marBupiam.Yeng^ maram. 

9. Termini^ chebola Kadnkai maram. 

10. Conocarpiu species Nikani maram. 

1 1 . Soymida febrifhga. Som maram, also Chor-kallT, 

aUo Somida wood. 

12. Acacia odoratiBsima. Kami Venge, also Chella 

Wmige maram. 

13. Prosopis spicigera Ferambe maram. 

14. Inga zylocarpa Ermvala maram, also Erool. 

15. Acacia Arabica Kanivelu maram. 

16.* Bassia longifolia Dud Ilape maram. 

17. Acacia speciosa Kat vai maram, also Vd- 

veng^ maram. 

18. Kombadri maram? 

19. Are wood. 

20. Artocarpns birsntus AngOi. 

21. Acacia sondra Karangalli. 

22. Termtnalia catappa Nat vadam kotte. 

23. Bignonia xylocarpa Vaden Kume. 

24. Conocarpus latif(uia. Vella Nage. 

25 . Grewia tiliasfolia Sadacbo. 

26. BriMelia spinosa Mullu venge. 

27. Gamga pinnata Ani Karra. 

28. Bignonia cbelonoide8....Padri maram. 

29. Schleichera trgnga Pnvu maram. 

SO. Feronia elepbantum Yilagam. 

81. Hym. 

Amongst those approved of, in 1855, which 
have since been removed from the list at present 
authorized, are the 

Zizyphus glabrata Karkatta. 

Bauhinia diphylla Acha maram . 

Artocaipus integrifolia. 
Kombadri. 

But, in the Madras Bailway, the experience of 
the Engineers has satisfied them that the tim- 
bers valuable for sleepers are so few, that iron- 
pot sleepers have been substituted for wooden 
ones on the Northern parts of their line. 

In 1859-60, the number of sleepers delivered 
to the Madras Bailway Company, in the Salem 
district, was 2,45,743. The largest number 
was from the genera Terminalia and Conocarpus 
of the Natural Family, Combretacea;, and remark- 
able for the height and size of their trunks and 
the toughness of their timber. Their durability 
under ground has not been satisfactorily estab- 
lished, and the Terminalia chebula (Kadukai) 
appears to be liable both to the attacks of 
fungi and the carpenter bee, and, there- 
fore, to be excluded from the specification 
list. Dr. Cleghom, in his report for 1859- 
60, mentions that " Bailway Sleepers which 
ought to have stood five or six years at least, 
have been found useless after being laid down 
not more than one-third of that time : in fact 
there are some parts of the Madras line where it 
was necessary that they should be taken up and 
replaced before the District itself was completed." 
It may be doubted whether any Indian forests 
or any Bailway Company can long bear so 
great a tax as this, and iron sleepers are now 
coming greatly in use on the Madras line- of 
rail. Exclusive of teak, which is found toa 
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expensive, the Railway Engineer Officer? had 
most confidenoe in Saul, Dupe or Bassia longi- 
folia, Karra marda or Terminalia glabra, Veng^ 
or Pterocarpus marsupium, and the Chella Wunge 
or Acacia odoratissima, but the Inga xylocarpa 
has seemed best of all. It has been well said that 
the most important applications ot wood are in 
the building and repairing of houses and ships, 
and in the construction of machinery. For these 
purposes, the woods of the larger trees, which 
come under the denomination of timber, are 
chiefly employed. For all engineering purposes, 
it is desirable, not only that the wood should be 
strong and not liable to decay from mere expo- 
sure to the weather, but, also, that it should 
work freely, and be able to withstand the ravages 
of the various insects to which wood of all 
kinds is more or less exposed in tropical coun- 
tries. It is true that even the most porous and 
spongy woods may be rendered to some extent 
capable of resisting all such influenees, by being 
impregnated with various solutions, but it is 
obviously far better, when possible, to select 
such woods as are naturally saturated with resin- 
ous and aromatic substances, as in this latter 
case all cost of preparation ia saved, besides 
that the preserving matter is far more perfectly 
disseminated throughout the whole of the wood 
than can possibly be effected by any artificial 
process after the tree is felled. In exftmining 
the comparative value of different sorts of wood, 
it is of the first importance to ascertain the 
nature of the encrusting matter deposited 
throughout the cells and tubes of the wood. 
For dl practical purposes, those woods appear 
to be best in which the cells are lined with 
resinous matter; those filled with hygroscopic 
gummy matter are, for the most part, of less 
value ; they are seasoned with difficulty, and are 
always more liable to decay. The best woods 
are those having a strong fibre protected from 
all external influences by a coat of resinous 
matter, or at least of a matter insoluble in water, 
and one which does not attract atmospheric 
moisture. It is probable also, that some of the 
ornamental and other woods of India will 
become articles of import into Britain when 
their properties and uses are better known 
and appreciated by that country's artizans. — 
Jur. Eep, qf 1851. 

In collecting specimens to exhibit the charac- 
ters of wood, the points to which attention 
should be directed, have been thus laid down : viz. 

a. The uses to which the several parts of the 
tree is applied, and those for which the expe- 
rienced natives of the country consider it specially 
adapted. 

b. Its distribution in the district, the locali- 
ties where the best is procurable, with the natu];e 
of the subsoil, the distance from the nearest sea- 
port, or town of any size, whether water carri- 
vc^t be available ? 



e. The extent of supply, whether this is 
increasing by self-sown seedlings of fresh planta- 
tions, &c. or is decreasing P the average size in 
height and oircumferenoe of the native tree, its 
character, whether straight or crooked, the aver- 
age length, &c. of the logs or planks, the time 
required for seasoning, and the amount of season- 
ed timber generaUy procurable. 

d. The age at which the tree reaches ma- 
turity, i. e, when increasing age brings no further 
increase of diameter. This is a point of great im- 
portance ; for, on it depends the relative value of 
trees for planting. Thus, supposing there are two 
species of trees, of equal value as legaxds timber, 
&c., but one attains maturity in 25, while the 
other requires 85 years, it is obvious that the first 
is much the more valuable of the two : its money 
value being realised ten years sooner. 

Thevalue of wood depends much onits age. The 
young tree possesses strength and elasticity in a 
greater degree than mature, ». e, when it would 
shortly cease to increase in diameter ; as it increas- 
es in age it acquires its maximum of stiffness and 
durability, and in its aged state, it would probably 
best suit the purposes of the cabinet maker. The 
grain of the wood depends greatly on the nature 
of the soil, being generally straight and open in 
a tree growing n^idly, in a rich, and the reverse 
in a poor soil. In some eases, the root affords 
wood of great resisting power for furniture, the 
root of a healthy oak, for instance, is. preferred 
for spokes of wheels, and veneers fi'om that of 
an aged specimen, often bear a high value for 
cabinet makers* purposes. But the value of 
wood and timber in India, is not to be measured 
by the estimation in which they are held, in 
England. In India, they are not only applied 
to those economic uses with which all in Britain, 
are famiHar, but they also furnish fuel to all 
classes, supplying the place of that valuable 
mineral, coal. Besides this, the influence of 
trees on climate is very considerable, tendin^c as 
they do, to prevent the too repid withdrawal of 
moisture from the soil, a point of great import- 
ance in a country where the heat of the sun is 
intense and the supply of water is dependent 
only upon periodical falls of rain. It is im- 
possible to ascertain the amount used in India. 
But there are some data which allows an idea 
to be formed of the quantities required* The 
quantity of firewood alone imported, by sea, 
into Madras during 5 yean is given below, and 
that for 1849-50 was estimated by the Militaiy 
Board to be equal to 12,000 tons. 

Years. Billets. Yalne Ks. 

1845-46 63,61,816 32,586 

1846-47 42,77,013 22,746 

1847-48 56,78,794 31,974 

1848-49 104,75,590 58,026 

1849-50 98,51,050 66,101 

Tlic above is exclusive of imports by Coch- 
rane's Canal, and the trunk roads which that 
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Board estimaied at upwards of 85,000 tons I Sappanwood, cwt 5,248 15,350 



yearly.' 

The trade Beports of the Madras Presidency show 
that the exports of the following fiye woods alone, 
ainountediniralueto3,84,000R8.inl854,yiz.:-^ 

Sandalwood, cwt 11,684 137,944 

Eedwood, „ 47,431 59,570 



Ebonywood, „ 4,859 

Teak, „ 216,368 

The imports of timber into Qreat Britain alone 
in 1850, amounted to ten millions of cubic feet. 

The value of the Imports and Exports into 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, has been : — 



Imports inio Bmgal 



1854-55. 



?BOM 

United Kingdom 
NcHth America... 
South America..*. 

Ceylon 

France 

Bourbon 

Hamburg 

Bjmgoon 

New Zealand 

Penang, Singapore & Mai 



Kr. 



Bj9. 



..b 



1,07,542 



Mi&ogany. 



aciuJ 



Rs. 
3,110 
36,420 



Masts and 
Spars. 



Rs. 
1,224 
38,787 



Planks. 



Sleepers. 






933 

2^429 
66 I 



Ks. 
18,136 



266 
463 



Bs. 
1,76,349 

• • • 

165 
5,461 



1,188 



Teak. 



3,381 



Rs. 



61 

44 

3,82,820 

• • • 

886 



In this year, the Exports and Ke-exports from Bengal to Mauritius were respectively 

Rupees 550 of Saul timber and Rupees 80 of Teak. 

ImporU inio Bengal 

liahoga- 



1855-56. 



Ybou 

Uaited Kingdom 

North America 

Bourbon 

Ci^ of Good Hope. 

Ceylon 

Trance 

Bombay 

Rangoon 

Persian Gulf 



ny. 



Masts and 
Spars. 



Rs. 

5bi0O8 



Ra. 

731 

47,788 



Planks. 



Satin. 



165 

4001 



Rs. 

6,894 
21,354 

a • • 

50 

• • ■ 

415 

• t • 

i6;659 



Ra. 

■ ■ • 
• • ■ 

104 
'3i899 



Sleepers. 



Ra. 
2,32,910 



2,186 



Teak. 



Rs. 



500 
5,89,820 



Timber 
Saul. 



Ra. 



Exports Jhm Bengal to 



Rourbon 


« • « 

• • ■ 

• • « 


• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 


• ■ • 

• • • 


• ■ ■ 

• • • 

■ ■ * 


• • • 

• • • 

• • ft 


220 


Jnrauoe ..•.•..•■•.. • 


13,247 


Mauritius.., 


2,269 



tJniled KingdcMA r<... 

Ceylon....... .> 

Miuiritins 

Penang, Singmore and Malacca. 
New S)uth Wales 



Be-^xports from BengcU to 





• « • 


• rt 






545 






• • ■ 


• • t 






671 






1,175 


■ tf • 






.* • 






250 


• • • 






• •• 






125 


• • • 






... 





Imports into Bengal 



1856-57. 



Pbok 

United Kingdom 

North America 

Bourbon 

China 

France 

Hamburg 

Maldirelslands 

Rangoon 

Mauritius 

Penang, Singapore & Malacca 
Ceylon 



Mahogany. 



Rs. 
6,591 



Maats and 
Spars. 



Ra. 
7,448 
51,878 

' 650 



100 



Planks. 



Ra. 
5,940 
52,935 
206 

1^431 
1,120 



350 

1,730 

84 



Sleepers. 



Ra. 

63,455 



Teak. 



-Rs, 



1,19,115 

• • • 

1,125 



Timber 
Saul. 



Rs. 



Bic Exports this jear,. from Bengal to United Kingdom, were Rupees 80 of Teak : Re-exports none. 
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OENEBAL 0BSBBVATI0N8. 



1857-58 None. 



1858-59. 



Fbom 

United Kingdom 

North America 

China, Hongkong 

Other ports 

France 

Hambiu^ , 

New South Wales 

Penang, Singapore and Malacca. 
Banj3^)on 



Mahoga- 
ny. 



Masts and 
Spars. 



Bs. 
'4i543 



Planks. 



Bs. 

845 



2,590 
2,257 



Sleepers. 



Rs. 

7,971 

70,911 

23,880 

500 

3>78 



100 



Teak. 



16,509 



Bs. 



Other 

Sorts. 



Bs. 



400 
3,005 



5,20,466 



In this year, there were no Exports from Bengal and the Be-exports were to Bangoon, Rupees 100, 

of Teak. 



Imports into Bengal 



1859-60. 



Fbok 

United Kingdom. 

North America. 

Pnuice 

Hamburg 

Mauritius 

Penang, Singapore and Malacca. 

Bombay.... 

Akyab 

Bapgoon. 

China 

Moulmein 



Mahogany. 



Bs. 
2,944 



Masts and 
Spars. 



1,713 



Bs, 

390 
16,109 

600 



100 



Pbinks. 



Bs. 



2,800 



Sleepers. 



Bs. 

4,844 



Teak. 



742 



12,200 
485,683 



260 



950 



Bb. 
12,454 
100,968 

sisso 

209 



356,739 
151,511 



In this Tear there were no Exports from Bengal and the Be-exports were to the Mauritius, 

Bupees 1,250, of Teak. 



Imports into Bombay 



1858-59. 



Fboic 
United King^dom.... 

North America. 

Mauritius 

Prauce 

Penang, Singapore.. 

Siam 

Calcutta 

Moidmein 

Bangoon ^ 

Concan 

Guzerat. 



Masts and 
Spars. 



Bs. 
5,830 
249 



Planks. 



Bs. 
12,160 
230,007 
65,040 

23^430 
46,011 



Other 
Sorts. 



Bs. 
20,385 



208 



Teak. 



Rs. 



648 

994 

4,400 

146,191 

105,341 

185 

1,246 



BLack 

Timber. 



Bs. 



Exports from Bombay to 



Arabian Gulf. 
Persian Gutf . 
Cutoh 



1,054 



1,000 
3^289 



5,164 
680 



Be-exports from Bombay to 



Aden 

Persian Gulf. 
Guzerat 



320 



2,275 
1,219 



2,848 
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TIMBBB, IliPOETB AKD BXPOBTS. 
Imports iiUo Bombay 



1859-60. 



Fbom 

United Xiogdom 

Aden 

N(»th America 

Bonrbon 

China and other Ports 

Penang, Singapore and Malacca.... 

Siam 

Caleutta 

Monlmein 

Rangoon. 

Gnzerat 



Masts and Spars. 




Bs. 
9,902 

• • • 
.270 

■ ■ • 

120 



Bs. 

13,799 

2,099 

20,731 

25 

iii837 

28,634 

45 

56^095 



34,792 



1,603 

161^680 

31,070 

7,811 



Other sorts. 



Bs. 



The only Export from Bombay was to Persian Gnlf, Bupees 4,644, of Timber of sorts. 


EK-exporta from Bombay io 




• • • 

• • • 

140 


300 

• • • 
f • • 


• • • 




Persian Giilf 




Goa, Demann and Din 








Imports into Bombt^ 



1860-61. 



Pbom 

United Kingdom 

Africa 

North America 

China 

Penang, Singapore and Malacca. 

Siam 

MonlmeixL 

Bangoon 

Goa^ Demann and Din 

Gnzerat 



Masts and 
Spars. 



Bs. 
2,016 



525 



Planks. 



Bs. 
11,986 
95 
4,780 



1,207 
18,900 



Teak. 



Bs. 



8,678 

6,780 

107,641 

43,404 

364 

845 



Other sorts. 



Bs. 



332 

600 



•• • 
• . t 
. • • 

• . • 



Black 
Timber. 



B£. 



11,575 



The only Export from Bombay was to Cutch, Bupees 419, of Black Timber. 
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OENEEAL 0BSIRYATI0K8. 



Imports, Mo Madras Territories, for the last 10 jfears, from 
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TIMBEE, IMPORTS ANP EXPORTS. 

ExporU^ from Madras Territories, for the la»i 10 years. 



1851-52 

1852-53 Poon Spars 

Teak 

Timber and Planks. 
1853-54 Bamboo 

Timber aud Planks. 

Teak 

Poon Spars 

1854-55...^ 

1855-56 Poon 

Teak 

Timber and Planks. 
1856-57 Poon , 

Teak 

Timber and Planks. 
1857-58 Poon 

Teak 

Timber and Planks. 
1858-59 Poon 

Teak 

Timber and Planks. 
1859-60 Poon 

Teak 



United 
King, 
dom. 



Bs. 



27 



Timber and Planks. 

1860-61 Poon...., 

. Teak 

Timber and Planks 
or other Sorts... 



11 



101 



Arabia 


Per- 


Cey- 
lon. 


and Per- 


sian 


sian Gulf. 


Gulf. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


15,980 


• • • 


190 


4,799 


• • < 




13,398 


• ■ • 




3,075 


• • • 




5 






5,185 


• • • 




7,985 


• « ■ 




4,554 


• • • 




8,883 


1,580 




2,509 


1,729 




477 


6,088 




3,141 


6,009 




1,468 


107 




5,171 


729 


72 


• t • 


• • • 


110 


2,303 


• ■ • 


• • • 


8,505 


23 


687 


1,554 


• • ■ 


427 


2,100 


1,706 


• .. 


60,714 


30 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


220 


4,300 


3,061 


• • • 


28,179 


18 


• • ■ 


6,447 


■ ■ • 


1,779 


6,707 


3,313 


• • • 


18,860 


150 


• • I 


18,150 


1,011 


844 



Maldire 
Islands. 



Manri- 
tins. 



Bfl. 



431 

' 69 

1 

52 



Bs. 
357 



Ben- 
gal. 



31 



389 



67 
136 

• • 

66 



244 



277 168 



Bs. 
2,983 



1,895 



Bombay. 



243 



13,685 



1,412 
11,065 

• ■ ■ 

• • > 

35 
10 



Bs. 

227,670 
8,711 

275,456 
1,211 
8,881 

150,214 
13,638 

191,511 
13,829 

157,266 

3,330 

14,140 

210,727 

2,244 

26,887 

250,912 

92 

16,928 

18'4,653 

. '7!l26 
177,702 

10^418 
2,34,802 

1,74,284 



Bs. 



Go's 

Acct. . 
44,345 

36,770 



23,983 



26,016 



1851-52 
1852-53 



Poon Spars 

Teak 

Timber and Planks. 

1853-54 Bamboo 

Timbeor and Planks. 

Teak 

Poon Spars 



1854-55 
185556 



Poon 

Teak 

Timber and Planks. 
1856.57 Poon 

Teak 

Timber and Planks. 
1857-68 Poon 

Teak 

Timber and PlaiJcs. 
1858-59 Poon 

Teak 

Timber and Plaidcs. 
1859-60 Poon 

Teak 

Timber and Planks. 
1860-61 Poon 

Teak 

Timber and Planks 
or other Sorts... 



Concan. 


Cutch. 


Goa. 


Gnzerat. 


Indian F. 
Ports. 


Sind. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 




92 


12,728 


253 


138 


1,854 


3,097 




• • • 


1,942 


• • • 


t ■ • 


• • • 


111 




301 


26,523 


13 


• • • 


• • • 


2,467 




■ • • 


81 


15 


1 


• ■ • 


141 




31 


3,715 


■ « • 


26 


12 


2,776 




324 


27!900 


• « • 


• • • 

• • • 


■ • « 
• • • 


3^933 




33 


2,757 


• • • 


• • • 


115 


401 




... 


21,067 


3,845 


105 


922 


1,344 




9 


2,230 


• • • 


■ • • 


93 


342 




52 


19,101 


6 


• • • 


• • • 


5,974 




« • • 


273 


641 


• • ■ 


70 


297 




66 


4,528 




■ ■ • 


67 


422 




• • • 


17,504 


• • « 


• • • 


• • « 


8,389 




• • ■ 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


1,230 


• • • 




87 


6,403 


• • « 


127 


• • ■ 


129 




393 


29,134 


46 


40 


■ • • 


2,726 




• • • 


83 


5 


• • • 


3,425 


1,572 


Co.'s 


338 


9,117 




96 


• • a 


376 


Acct. 


• ■ ■ 


38,203 


342 


102 


6,850 


8,150 


1,608 


■ • • 


» • ■ 


56 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 




421 


5,943 


• • ■ 


• « • 


31 


818 




1,466 


18,955 


549 


926 


... 


3,394 




4,120 


9,252 


3,923 


705 


1,913 


16,673 




219 


4,183 


75 


• f • 


» • • 


1,788 




967 


14,250 


170 


48 


13 


3,489 




6,820 


11,803 


330 


114 


3,896 


42,000 





Turkey 



Bs. 



218 

78 

1,080 

75 

1,435 

1,827 



1,654 

78 

1,214 

1,448 



3,323 
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GEKERAL OBSERTjlTIONS. 
Eijiorit, /rom Madra* TerrUi^m, fir He lail 10 jfean. — (Contimed.) 



18B1.52 

1863-63 Pooo Spars. 

Teak 

Timber and Flanks. 
1853^4 Bamboo 

Timber and Flanks. 

Teak 

Foou Span. 

185M5 

1855-56 Poon 

Teak 

Timber and Flanks. 
1356-57 Food 

Teak 

Timber and Flanks. 
1857-58 Poon 

Teak 

Timber and Flanks, 
1858-59 Poon 

Teak 

Timber and Flanka. 
1859-60 Poon 

Teak..: 

Timber and Flanks. 
1860-61 Poon 

Teak 

Timber and Flanks 
or other Sorts... 



Ks. 

172 
100 


Bs. 
"642 


Rs. 
3^86 

::: 


Bs. 
"518 

"'iso 

187 
3.496 


Bs. 

"siB 
"867 

"'so 

"631 
" 6 


Ks. 

113 
136 

"79 

!34 
17a 

310 
207 

1,794 


Ss. 

750 


Ss. 
l,'i'S5 

1,500 



2,65,800 
15,563 

3,18,S 
6,419 
15.447 
14,580 

1,90,580 
31,511 

8,38,105 
90,»53 

1,89,175 
13,761 
31,883 

2,42,6: 
17,21 



84.309 

2.37,605 

47,859 

28,471 

2,73,971 

2,67,618 



In addition to the timber trees in Eastern and 
Sontbern Asia, there are woods suited for engrav- 
ing, furniture and ornamental puipoees. The 
forests of Southern India contain a variety of 
sueli woods but only ebony, rosewood or black- 
wood, satinwood and sandalwood are exported. 
Occasionally, beautiful specimens of ornamental 
woods are seen, equal to anything ever made 
np into fiimiturein England. The wood of the 
margosa tree (Azaderachta and Melia] is often 
very beautiful, though seldom employed, possi- 
bly from the difficulty of seasoning it, — and some 
samples of teak are veined and waved with a 
beauty not inferior to the finest mahtvany. 
The Chittagong-nood (Chickrassis tabiUaris) 
li^t, cheap and durable, is more used in Madras 
for fhmiture than any other. The Toon (Cedre- 
ln toona) resembles Its congeners, Chittagong- 
wood and mahogany, and is iu much request for 
chmrs and other fimiiture all over the Madras 
Presidency- JocVwood (Ariocarpus integrifolia) 
takes a polish little inferior to mahogany and, in 
England, is used for the backs of hair brushes. 
A favourite furniture wood in Madras, however, 
is the Bosewood or East Indian Blackwood, 
(Dalbergialatifolia) but the satinwood (Chloroxy- 
lon Swietenia) and sandalwood (Santalum album) 
ore well knovm ornamental woods. The cedar, 
one of the longest known oniamentjd woods. 
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used for internal decorations, is a native ol 
warmer temperate mountainous regions of 
The Himalayan "deodar," a tree very d 
related to, indeed by some supposed idei 
with, the Cedar of Lebanon, really possesai 
the good qualities, for which the latter bos 
so long celebrated. But, travellers in wr 
about cedars, often confound various kini 
arborescent juniper and other woods under 
name. (See Cedar.) 

In searching for omaniental woods, : 
well to remember that the wood of roo 
different in structure from the wood of st 
and that the same tree may furnish two 
different kinds of ornamental wood, accor 
as they are derived from its ascending o 
descending axis. This is well eiempliiio 
the Lingoa and KyaboVa or Amboyna wooc 
commerce, l»th obtained from the Fterospen 
Indicum. As Mr. Tomlinson lemarks, 
wood of the inner portions of a st«m 
be of very different colour and quality 
that of its outer parts. In the imme 
neighbourhood of the origin of brani 
it may exhibit varieties of pattern, sud 
to wnder it greatly more ornamental 
eisewhcre, and, in some cases, when u 
the influence of morbid growth, reveals i 
tioiud beauties, so as to be prized for qua 



CONSERVATION OF FORESTS. 



which ill uature are defects. If we compare 
a number of truusvei-se sections of wood, one 
with another, it will be evident that there arc 
two principal types or modifications of structure. 
If a cross cutting of teak or maugo be viewed 
along with a like portion of Palm^Ta wood, the 
differences between them will be strongly contrast- 
ed. In the former, the layers of wood are ranged 
iu conceutiic circles round the central pith, and 
une encased externally iu a binding of bark, 
itself composed of distinct and diflerently orga- 
nized portions. In the latter, there is an uni- 
form appearance throughout the section, the 
sabstauoe not being disposed iu conceutiic rings, 
but appearing as if a bed or ground of one kind 
was studded with specks of another order of tis- 
sue. These dissimilaiities indicate differences 
of tlie greatest structural importance in the 
economy of the respective trees. CoiTesponding 
with them arc peculiar modifications of ever)' 
portion of the plant's organization. The ex- 
ternal aspect of the plants of either type is 
altogether luilike that of the other. It is, also, 
neoessaiy to remember, that the inner layers 
of wood, after the tree has become aged, 
often become compad, and frequently dif- 
ferent in colour from the new wood. They are 
then styled the heart-wood. Botanists term them 
the duramen and apply the name alburnum to 
the outer layers or sap-wood. In the former, 
the tissues have become diy and dense, and 
charged with solidifying deposits, so as to prevent 
them aiding in the ascent of the sap. Often, too, 
they become more or less deeply coloured, so 
as conspicuously to contrast with the pale sap- 
wood. This diiTereuce is especially conspicuous in 
the ebony-tree, the black portion of which is the 
duramen, or heart-wood. 

Several Indian woods have, from time to time, 
been tried for the purposes of the engraver ; 
and we may instance those of the guava (Psidi- 
um pyriferum) ; the Mimusops hexandra : 
Wrightia antidysent^rica ; the jujube-tree (Zizy- 
phus juguba) : the wood apple tree (Peronia 
elephantum) the satin-wood, and a species of 
box from the Himalaya. 

Conservation. — ^The preservation of growing 
timber is an art of considerable importance, and 
can be said only to be fuUy in operation in 
countries where timber is comparatively scarce. 
Within the last twenty years, however, its neces- 
sity, for India, has been acknowledged, and, in the 
Panjab, Sind, Bombay, Madras and Pegu, scien- 
tifie men of recognised attainments, are now 
employed as Consei-vators. They mostly have 
directed a knowledge of botany to the duties of 
their office ; and, in a few years more, our 
acquaintance with the forests and their products 
ought to be very perfect. Plantations of Teak, 
Acacia Arabica, Thespesia populnea and of Aus- 
tralian trees have been formed in several parts, 
and their larger extension may be looked for. 



And the extension of this practice, with the 
preservation of the existing forest trues of India, 
producing timber, is of the utmost importance ; 
for, everywhere, the forests are diminishing 
and, iu numerous places, actually disappearing 
before the advnnciug population of the coun- 
tries. Dr. Clcghom, writing regarding the w^t- 
eni parts of India and the disappearance of 
its foi'ests, mentions, from authorities (Dr. 
Hove's Travels 1786, Buchanan 1801, Lord 
Valentia's Travels 1804), the fact that, in the 
beginning of the century, an immense, almost 
unbroken, forest covered the Western Ghauts 
on the Malabar Coast, from near the water shed 
to the most elevated ridges, then left te 
nature, thinly peopled, abounding in wild ani- 
mals, and all the higher portions without excep- 
tion, covered with timber; and, even now, the 
passing traveller, looking down fi'om the higher 
peaks of Coorg or Malabar, conceives that an 
inexhaustible forest lies below him ; but, as he 
descends the ghauts, he finds that the best timber 
has been cut away and that the wood contractor 
is felling in more remote localities. He speaks, 
he says, especially of teak, blackwood and poon 
spars, which are everywhere becoming moro 
scarce in accessible situations. And he adds 
that the practice in India, has been the 
converse of that in Europe, where the soft 
wood is thinned out and the hard woods lefl. 
But, here, the valuable kinds are removed and 
the scrub left. By one of the authorities whom 
he quotes, burning the jungles was recommend- 
ed as a sanatory measure and to diminish the 
number of wild animals, but circumstances have 
much changed since then. For, now, the axe 
of the coffee planter and of the koomree 
cultivator (see Koomri) have made extensive 
and often wanton havoc, devastating a large 
portion of the area of the primeval forest. And, 
though the former is encouraged, as endeavour- 
ing to rescue the soil for legitimate purposes 
(except when the timber is peculiarly valuable), 
the squatter who dears, without leave, in one 
year, the land which he abandons the next, is 
punished and repressed. 8uch profuse waste has 
been altogether prohibited in Mysore and the 
Bombay collectorates, and is checked to a great 
extent in Canara, but has not altogether ceased. 
The exertions of the CoUector and Sub-CoUector 
have, however, been very successfid in keeping 
under the destruction, (»]led koomree, caused 
by vagabond tribes burning wood with the 
view of raising from the ashes a crop of inferior 
grain. He specifies Palghaut, the Shevaroy 
Hills, and the North Aroot Hills, as instances 
where the old woods have every where faUen, to 
meet the urgent demand for timber. He quotes 
the official Eoad Book (published not many years 
ago) containing, opposite Walliar, this remark, 
" Dense jungle, beware of elephants," but, adds 
that, in looking from the staging bungalow, tha 
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traveller sees several tentative lii^ps of llail eacli 
200 vanls broad and so extensive a cleai-iujr of 
the neighbouring forest that no elephant could 
easily find a cover. The enckcling hUls, formerly 
crowned with timber, are now to a considerable 
degree laid bare. And these changes, so far as 
he could learn, have been the gradual i-csult of 
unrestricted cutting, but much aggravated (hiring 
tJie last few veai's. Lieutenant Beddome*s re- 
port on the Pulney Hills, communiciited by 
Government to the Madras Joui*nal of Science, 
describes the devastation which has been com- 
mitted there in the formation of plantain gar- 
dens. The green hills have been stripped of 
their woods, and much of their beauty has 
departed. — Madraa CousermlQr'it Report, 

Dr. Gibson, writing of Sind, remarks that, 
with few exceptions; the whole numlicr of middle 
Sind forests were mere skeletons of what thev were 
under Major Scott in 18.1.7, when they were all 
properly surveyed. Since then, a steady system 
of destruction had been carried on by the zemin- 
dars, and, whether from misrepresentation or 
ignorance of the extent of the injury, a stop 
had not been put to it by the Forest Depart- 
ment . Altho ugh Major Scott, Captain C' raw ford, 
and Dr. Stocks all foresaw, and had all placed 
on record their opinion that the system of giving 
up forest land to cultivators would end in the 
ruin of the forests, yet he believed that no one 
could have imagined the rapidity with which the 
utter min of nearly all the forests had been 
(iccomplished. He described the cxistuig forests 
of Mid-Sind as the Kiissitjc and Mudh forests ; 
the Mehrabpoor forest which t-on tains a very 
small quantity of timl>er in three detached moha- 
rees : tlie Marree forests, a large area, but a very 
poor straggling forest, with few large trees in it ; 
the Raunah forest on the left bank of the Ghara 
creek. The Noorpoor Bootta forest is on the 
right bank of the river, opposite lliumah ; and, 
on the same side of the river, is the Majcnda 
forest, on the left bank is the Noor Kettee forest; 
in theBhanote forest were a few goodBabooI trees, 
the rest being Kundee and Tamai'isk; the Khanote 
forest, thirtv-two miles above Hvderubad, had 
been a very tine forest, and there were still a few 
line Babool and Bha-wu trees in it ; on the right 



closed for three years. The Katra forest, on the 
left bank of the Fullailee. Ue proposed strictly 
to enclose the following forests — Marree, left 
bank ; ('anote, left bank ; Meeanee (two), left 
bank ; Nooipoor Bootta, right bank ; Oouerpoor, 
right bank ; Gug or Pettm'a, right bank. The 
(juantity of wood supplied for the Indus Pio- 
tilla in the last year of his report was 190,000 
mauuds. — SurgeQu Gibsons BomiHiy Forest Jit- 
port, 184.9 to 1850, pp. 223 to 229. 

In a report to Government, for 1859, Dr. 
Cleghorn mentions that the establishment of 
railways causes such an innnense deiniuid far 
timber, as entirely to eliaiige the features of 
the districts tlu'ough which they pass. Each 
sleeper, he remarke<l, meiisures three cubic feet, 
and as one mile of single roils I'cquiiies 1,7 GO 
sleepei's, and these will not, on au avcragie, 
last above eight years at the most, we ha»e 
an annual demand of at least 220 sleepers 
per mile, or 22,000 for every hundred miles. 
He esthnated the total length of lines iu the 
Madras Presidency, either sanctioned or contem- 
plated, at about 1,150 miles, so that, if the alMive 
estimate as to duration be correct, at least 
2,53,000 sleepei-s, say 35,000 trees, will 
be required annually. A portion of these, 
he thought, would, no doubt, be procured frooi 
England, Ceylon, Burmah, the Andanians, aud 
perhaps Australia, but he considered that there 
would still be a regular and heavy dniiu on the 
forests of the Madras Presidency. And, to iwxi 
this prospective demand, he recommended thut 
iunnediate steps should be taken to i-aise lai^e 
immbei*:> of hard-wood trees suitable for sleepers, 
especially as slcepei'S of indigenous woods may 
be estimated at one-half the cost of those ob- 
tained from England. And he suggested that 
railway companies, irrigation companies, sugar 
factory proprietor and others, who consume 
large quantities of fuel, charcoal and timber, 
should plant, to sonn; extent, for their own use, 
in station compounds, along railway embank- 
ments, on the biuiks of channels, kc. 

On another occasion, he repoits (l859'-60) that 
there are many causes at work which are gnuiu- 
ally thiiuung the raiiks of the indigenous forests 
of the Madras Presidency. Tlie first and by far 



bank is the Oouerpoor or Meysah Goto Baila. j the most formidable of these is Jiailway require 
The Khebrance forest is also mentioned by him. yienU. And he adds that it is scarce! v credible 



by 

In the Shekaot forest, 4te says, the timber trees 
were scattered about. The Jakree forest is men- 
tioned as having v^sry little timber — nothing to 
speak of. The Kcitee or Muttai\;c Baila had 
some good young trees on the river bank.. On 
the right bank, is the Gug or Pettara forest, 
divided into two parts by the cultivators. The 
GuUce forest, on the left bank of the river, had 
not much tunber left. In the Goondee Baila 
forest, nothing was left but a few trees on the bank 
of a nulla, not worth cutting down. Mcer Maho- 
med Khau's forest was reported to have been then 



the many thousands of hu'ge forest tret^ tvhick 
have been felled in tlie neighl)ourhood of tlte 
various lines of railway within the last few years. 
He alludes to another source of diminution, but 
affecting oidy scrubby copse and mhior forest, 
viz. the extension of cultivation, consequent upon 
the reduction of the land tax and increased 
facilities of communication. 

He tells us that the forests of Malabar and 
Canara still abound in fuel, whilst the jungles of 
the East Coast are generally small and stunted, 
except the mangrove bells of the Godavcri and 
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Kistna deltas, and the woods of the moist cli- 
mate of Orissa, where tliere is a more rapid 
growth of hixuriaiit vepfctation. Dr. CIcn;horn 
ui^s various- means of checking this destruc- 
tion. Amonp^t the foremost of these is phnnt- 
ing, am! in this some progress has been made 
hy the late Mr. Conolly with teak, and, on the 
Neilgherries, with Anstndian trees. Dr. Gibson 
largely presened and planted the Acacia Arabi- 
ca and made some propn^ss with the Thespesia 
populnea, and Mr. Koh<le planted many seeds of 
the manoTove. Wherever salt water tidal creeks 
occur, with muddy banks, the seeds of the 
mauirrove tribe might be sown ; various species 
of Acacia might be grown in the interior, and 
the dirisana (Acacia speciosa) might be encour- 
ajccd. The entire easteni coast of the peninstda 
might be planted with the Cocoanut and the 
Casnarina, and groves of the useful Palmyrah 
might be seen in every village. But, Dr. Cleg- 
horn is of opinion that the preservation and 

increase of the Palmyrah should remain in con- 

■ 

iiection with the Abkari department. It grows 
well on all the barren gromid of the coast at 
present unproductive. The sandy soil is conge- 
nial to it. The seeds buried in drifting sand 
often take root, and make their wav to the sur- 
face. This palm also gi-ows well in the stiff 
bhick mould near the backwaters, where the 
seed should be planted eight inches deep, when 
the soil is moist. 

In the process of conservation of forests and 
plantations, the practice of thinning them out, 
not only as affording a stipply of wood, but, by 
admitting an iucrea.sed supply of air and light 
to the remaining trees, promoting their groAvth, is 
oae of nmch importance. In all forests, too, on 
the l)orders of which an active population reside, 
he thinks it essential that certain trees should 
be reserved, and amongst these, he recommends 
the followins: for the value of their timber. 



He particularizes Satin wood. Sandalwood, 
Redwood, Acacia leucophlca (the bark of which 
is used in distilleries), and the A. Catechu, as 
proilucing products, the collection of which 
require the destruction of the tree ; those pro- 
ducts also should be reserved in any agreements 
made with contractors to prevent extermina- 
tion. Under native nde, the reserved trees com- 
prised only Teak, Sandal, and Blackwood, but 
the Madras Government has extended the nde 
to others, highly valuable for building purposes, 
viz. 



8. Artocnrpus iotegrifolia. 
Jack. 

9. Hardn ickta binata. Aoha 



1. Santalum album. Sandal. 

2. Pterocarpus sautalmnii 

or Red Sannders. 

3. Diospyroa melanoxylon.' inaraiiu 

Kbutiy. ; ^^)- Tt'rniinalia coriaccn. Murda 

4. Cbloroxvlon Swietenia. H- ^-oinnum Terininalia. 



Satinwood. 
5. Tectona grandis. Teak, 
i. UaUwrgiala'tifoUa. Blackwood 
7. Borassus tUbeilifornus. 

Palmyra. 



12. Tcrminalia glabra. 6la- 

brons Termiiialia. 

13. Nauc]eacadamba.Kadam 

14. Acacia Arabica. Habul. 

15. Acacia s^jeciosa. Siri.ssu. 



16. Acacia catechu. Catechu. 

He atlds the following as the trees or shrubs 
which should be reserved for the value of their 
products. 



1. Costard apple. 

2. Paidium pyriferam. 

Guava. 
8. Soap-ant. 

4. Rottiera tiactoria. Galipa 

5. lllape. 

6. Ca«hew-nnt. 

7. Strychnos potatorum. 

Tctancotav. 



Jack, (Artocarpus inteffrifolia) 
Ayene»% (.Vrtocnq)ii» hirsiita.) 
Vengay, (Pterucirpua luarsu- 
pium.) 



Palava, (Mimnsops.) 
.Muradhu (Terminaliacoriacea) 
( 'etlar, (Cedrela toona.) 
KfooI, (Inga !iylocarpa.) 



And Dr. Cleghorn particularly directs atten- 
tion to the preservation of the Teak, Dammer, 
(Shorea,) Yegis (Pterocarpus), Blackwood. Ebo- 
ny, Conda Tungadoo (Inga xylocarpa), the 
varieties of Muddee (Tenninalia), Nauclea (Da- 
duga) and Cadamba, and Yepi (Bauhinia diphyl- 
la) as all valuable woods. But, in another 
rei)ort., he ailds that, for the future one thing 
seems evident, viz. incorporated bodies must 
plant quick-growing ti'ees for their own use, 
and amongst these he classes the 



Acacia Arabica. 
Acacia leucophlea. 
Acacia speciosa. 



Cassia Florida. 
Ca:isia Javanica. 
Ingi dulcis. 



8. Ventilago Maderaspata-. 

na. Sural ('haki. 

9. Acacia concinua. Si-kai- 

maram. 
10. Calophyllum ioophyl- 

lam. Pinue. 
U. Tamarindus Indica. Ta- 

mnr'iud. 



In summing up the value of plantations, he 
says they create ami improve the soil, and secure 
the permanency of the springs ; they shelter 
from violent winds and modify the clijnate ; 
they ftimisli ihaterial for house-bidlding, furni- 
ture, &c. ; they furnish fuel, fencing materials, 
&c. ; and, they are ornamental. — (CUgkoriC^ 
Fortsls and OardmH of South Jm/ia, p. 171.) 

It has already been remarked that the preser- 
vation of growing timber is an art of considerable 
importance, and can only be said to be culti- 
vated in coiu) tries where timber is eom^iaratively 
scarce. The practice of thimiing out plantations 
is of importance not only as atfording a supply of 
wood, but, by admitting an increased supply of 
air and light to the remaining trees, their growth 
is greatly promoted. Forest ti^ees are often plant- 
ed on soil that is unlit for other purposes and 
by the annual fall of leaves they accumulate iu 
time a certain depth of soil. 

Scaaoning. — The proper time for the felling of 
trees is described to be that in which the largest 
quantity of Imrd and durable wood can be obtained 
as free from sap as possible. It is a common fault to 
fell trees before they have attained their maturity. 
If suflered to complete their growth, they would 
have the heartwood of equal weight and strength 
throughout ; whereas, in those cut down prema- 
turely, the centra wood alone possesses this 
requisite, the outer concentric rings being con- 
siderably softer: such timber may be said to 
decrease in hardness and strength iu arithmetical 
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proportion as it approadics the sap wood. All 
trees shoald be felled when there is least 
sap. In deciduous plants, like teak, this is indi- 
cated by the nakedness of the trees, and in 
evergreens by the ripening and falling of the 
fruit. The proportion of heart to sap wood 
varies in different trees, acconling to the age at 
which they have been felled and the soil npon 
which they have grown. In mature trees, there 
is no sap wood, and it is one of the main objects 
of consen'ancy that these only should be cut. 
In cold count res, timber is felled during the cold 
months, when the natural juices are most in- 
active and the tree is in a measure dormant. 
With the Kurambars,. who are employed in 
felling and squaring timber in the Sigur 
forests, the practice is to fell after full and 
in the waning moon, and to employ them- 
selves in squaring, during the increasing moon. 
They also fell chiefly in the months of December, 
January and Pebniary while the trees ai-e Icjif- 
less. It is a wide-spread opinion that trees 
should be felled during the wane of the moon. 
This planetary influence is open to doubt, but 
the opinion prevails wherever there are large 
forests : the wood-cutters of South America act 
upon it, and the natives of this country believe 
that the timber is much more likely to decay if 
cut when the moon is on the increase. It has been 
stated that trees felled after ringing or girdling, 
have the heart-shake increased, and, if this be 
the fact, it is difficult to give an explanation. 
Hut, before the timber can be used, the juices 
must be got rid of from the capillary vessels, 
or the wood will remain moist or green for a 
considerable period, and the planks formed from 
ft will, in a confined situation, become stained, 
and then subject to decay or dry rot: these 
eflects arc prevented by free expos\n'e to dry air. 
It is descril)ed to be usual in the roval dock- 
yards to cut out the timbers for ships of the 
required shape and dimensions about a year 
before thev are framed tou^ether, and the skcle- 
ton frame is usually left another year to com- 
plete the seasoning. In some way or other, 
as will be seen, the natural juices of 
the tree must be got rid of, by seasoning, 
in order that the wood may become dry 
and hard. After the tree has been lopped, 
barked, and roughly squared, it is left for some 
time exposed to the weather, and may be soaked 
in fresh running water (as some think) with 
advantage, or boiled or steamed. This dilutes 
and washes out the juices, ivhich, the more readily 
evaporate from the wood at a subsequent period, 
and the colour of white woods is said to be 
improved thereby. In this way, fir timber, on 
its arrival at the port of London, is commonly 
fonned into floats on the Thames, and allowed 
to remain for some time. Teak, Sal, Blackwood, 
&c., improve by lying in water, or in the soft 
black mud of an estuary, but the Nauclca cordi- 
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folia decidedly deteriorates from steeping. It 
has been suggested that desiccation may be ex- 
pedited by first immersing timber in water ami 
then drying it in a current of air ; and, it is 
mentioned that, instead of immersing the logs 
in water, the practice is sometimes adopted of 
buiying them in a dunghill which is regarded 
as a modification of the steaming process, by 
which the nitrogenous matter is dissolved out. 
When timber is removed from the water, it 
is left to drv thoroughlv before it is taken 
to the pit to be sawn ; usually, it is blocked 
up from the ground so as to have a free circak- 
tion of air ; and, if it be cut into boarda, they 
should be piled one on the other with billets of 
wood between them, or laid in a triangular 
form, Avith their ends alternating so as to 
allow the air to have free access to thon. 
In cold countries, such as England, thin 
])ieces will be seasoned in alxiut a year, 
but thick wood requires two or three years 
before it is removed into the house to 
complete the diying. The warm air of a 
stove-heated room will then act upon it with 
benefit. In the stacking of timber for the pur- 
pose of seasoning, the pile should be so far 
raised from the gi*ound as to allow the air to 
circulate below, as well as aroimd and throngh 
it; and, if not sheltered from the rain, care 
should be taken to prevent the wet from lodging 
in any part. It is now usual in English dock- 
yanls to have elevated supports of iron or of 
stone for the stacking of timber, and all over 
Europe, ships are built imder covered sheds. 
The diying of timber should be gradual, 
for, if rapid, it snfters a loss in toughness 
as well as in pliability : the pores at and near 
the surface become contracted and prevent the 
interior moisture from escaping. Plans for tlie 
more rapid drying of timlxjr by means of kilns 
have, however, been tried, as in Price's patent, 
in which timber destined for building pur- 
poses is placed in a room, into the lower part 
of which hot and drv air is introduced, and 
this, charged with the moisture of the timber, is 
allowed to escape at (lie upper part. IW this pro- 
cess, timl)er can be seasoned in one-third of the 
time required in the open air. Oak loses nearly 
two-fifths of its weight by proper seasoning. All 
timber should be diy before it is cut into planks, 
or they would be liable to warp and shrink. 
Amongst the jidvantages of seasoning, Dr. Cleg- 
horn also mentions, in his reports, that seasoned 
logs of teak l)ecome lighter by 25 per cent. 
In India, as he tells us, in seasoning timber, 
it 13 of the utmost importance to protect it frotii 
heat and especially from the hot winds, to pre- 
vent splitting, which greatly detracts from its 
value. ]5ut loirs should never be so eucloscil 
that they cannot be exposed to a free current of 
air. The ends are most liable to split up, and 
then the cracks are generally radial, but orca- 
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sionaily concentric, and the banler the wood, 
the more likely is it to crack. The best modes 
of protection, he says, are dipping the ends of 
the log iu a mixture of cow-dung and water, 
or covering them with grease, mud, petroleum 
or matting. Timber, if expected to last, must 
be thoroughly dried by exposure to sun and air, 
and ventilation is of the utmost importance. With 
all woods time is also a reqiiisite, in seasoning : 
when required for naval purposes, two years 
are necessary to season Teak and Sal, and tliree 
years for Black-wood. Unseasoned wood, if 
used, very soon decays. But other mischiefs 
almost as fatal as decay also occur to un- 
seasoned woods ; round blocks, cut out 
of the entire circular stem of green wood, or 
the same pieces divided into quarteiings, 
split iu the direction of the medullary rays, or 
radially ; also, though less frequently, upon the 
annual rings. Such of the round blocks as 
consist of the entire section contract pretty 
et^ually, and nearly retain their circidar form, 
but those from tlie qimrterings become oval 
from their unequal shrinking. In general, woods 
do not alter in any material degree in respect to 
length. Boards and flat pieces contract, however, 
in width ; they warp and twist ; and, wlien they 
are fitted as panels into loose grooves, they shrink 
away from that edge which happens to be the 
most slightly held ; but, when restrained by mills, 
mortises, or other unyielding attachments, which 
do not allow them the power of contraction, they 
split with irresistible force, and the materials 
and labour thus improperly employed will render 
no usefid service." Dr. Clcghom deprecates 
applying a coat of paint over green unseasoned 
wooil, the almost inevitable result of which 
is that the centre becomes decayed. 

DuoNf. — The presence of air, light, aud mois- 
ture seem to be necessary to the re-vegetation of 
timber or the growth of that fungus which leads 
to its destruction. Mr. Pincham of Her Majes- 
ty's dock-yanl bored a hole in one of the timbers 
of an old ship built of oak, the wood being 
souQd ; and, iu 21 hours, the admission of air 
caused the hole to be lined with a white mouldi- 
ness due to tlic growth of a peculiar fungus, 
which, some time after, became so compact as to 
admit of being withdrawn like a stick. Cracks 
or splits in timber Avould therefore predispose it 
to decay in damp situations by admitting the air. 
There arc great differences iu woods as to their 
power of resisting decay ; some perish in a year 
or two, others are sound and even fragrant for 
centuries. Teak has been found to last six or 
seven times as long as oak when used in £ng* 
lish green houses, as boxes for growing plants, 
the latter wood not existing more than two or 
three years ; but the moist atmosphere, light find 
heat of a greenhouse form a severe trial for 
any wood. The various wood oils smeared on 
timbers tend to their presentation. In stacking. 



the logs should be piled, supported on bricks or 
stone, and the ground should be strewed with 
ashes to prevent the growth of grass or fungi. 

Artificial prenenxdory processes. — In the pro- 
cess of seasoning, it is of the utmost importance 
to allow the sap freely to dissolve out, and any - 
plan of seasoning which interferes with this, is 
imperfect. Mr. Boucherie's preserving process is 
on the principle of displacing the fermentable 
sap by the introduction of a fluid less liable to 
change, but it is known that only the softer 
woods can alone be thus penetrated, and that 
it cannot be made to pass into hard fully formed 
wood like oak : neveitheless the Pennanent Way 
Company in London have adopted it for their 
sleepers. Sir William Burnett's process, which 
has been tested in the Eoyal Dock-yards, consists 
in charging the wood with a solution of chloride 
of zinc and is thought to be the most practica- 
ble and the best, timber thus treated being 
found to withstand not only the effects of 
moisture but the inroads of insects and fungi. 
Mr. Bethell uses creosote, with the object of 
coagulating the albumen and preventing pntre- 
factive decomposition. His process has been 
tried on the Madras Bailway, but creosoted 
sleepers have of late been found decayed in the 
centre, the interior portion scooped out, leaving 
nothing but a deceptive shell, in some instances 
not more than half an inch in thickness. It 
has also been observed by Mr. McMaster that, 
on the Madras line, decay of sleepers nearly 
always commences under the cluiirs, which 
hold water like a cup and gradually sink 
into the wood. This may, however, be partly 
owing to two materials of different density 
being together, as it is found that when apply- 
ing two ' kinds of wood end to end, as for in- 
st4mce oak to Malabar teak, or Lignum vitse, 
the harder of the two will decay at the point of 
juncture. Latterly, iu the Madras Presidency, 
the practice, copied it is said from the experience 
iu Bengal aud Northern India, has been fol- 
lowed of not closing in the ends of the beams 
of roofs, but allowing their two sides and ends 
to be freely exposed to the air, aud Dr. Cleg- 
horn mentions that instances have occurred 
where the dry rot, which had assailed such bemns, 
had been arrested by allowing a free current of 
air to act upon the wood. He mentions that 
iu Southern India, no wood and no K^ulway 
sleepers have yet been found to resist white ants 
(Termites) and the exposure to heat and mois- 
ting. In the telegraph department, it was found 
that timber, sunk uuprotected into the ground, 
was constantly damaged by white ants, but the 
ends are now protected by a metallic socket, and 
liquid dammar is poured into the sheaths so as 
to coat the enclosed part with resin. Of the in- 
sects which cause injury, the wliite ant, which 
attacks timber alike during its growth and 
after it has be«n felled, and the carpenter bee 
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(Xylocopa)* which confines iUclf to dead wood, 
aifj the most destructive. The cm-pentev bee 
makes lonjr passajxes throiiffh Ixvims and posts 
of biiihlinofs, and, if the colony be rmraerous, 
their ravatifes are dangerously dcstnictive. Yel- 
low ai-seuic [Hartal^ Hind.) mixed with tlie 
paint, w^iite-wash or masonry, luts l)ccu recom- 
mended as a protection against white ant?, and, 
for smearinp: tindier, a composition of Gand)ier, 
dammar and oil has also been used with success. 
And, where the timber was exposed to the attacks 
of tlie tere<lo, black varnish or tar was 8id)sti^ 
tuted for dammar oil. \)\\ Cleghorn adds that 
C'olonel Scott of the Eni^ineei-s at Bombay Had 
obtiiimul satisfactory results by boilin<^ timber 
under pressure, in antis(?ptic solutions of sul- 
phate of copi^er, su'seuions acid and corrosive 
sublimate. But, he is of opinion that the process 
of Mr. lioucherie, which impregnates tindxirwith 
metallic oxides, rendering the softer woods 
dumble imder ground and thus saving much 
valuable timber, would be of givat importance 
to Indian railwiiys, an<[ should, therefoi^, be 



patronised. Great as is tlic importance of pre- 
serving the forests, the various means of preserv- 
ing timlxjr after it has been felled will thus be ob- 
served to be, in an economical point of view, 
a subject also of no less importance, for Dr. 
Cleghom reports that Bail way sleepers, which 
onght to have stood five or six years, at least, 
have been found useless after beiug laitl down 
not mora tlian onf*thinI of that time ; that, iu 
fact, there ai-e some parts of the Madras line 
where it was necessaiy that they should be 
taken ap and i^eplaccd before the District itself 
was completed. He further reports the preva- 
lence of a belief that iron will in the end be 
found the most economical material for sleqiers. 
(Report of Co/fHcrvaior of Fort^tit 1859-60, 
p, 3,) and iron sleepers are now, indeed, largely 
employed on some parts of the Madras line. 

The Ordnance Departments use large quantities 
of the best timbers of the country. Tlic follow- 
iiig is a list of the quantities received at the 
Gun CaiTiage Manufactory, Madras. 



Teak Auuaiiiulluy 

TcttkPe^u 

Pcdilowk 

Pccngaiidoo 

Peeiiiah 

Pcemah white .... 

Koi=ic 

Saul 

TriiMtmuiUie 

Paula 

Thiiflibagtim 

Anjrclly 

Mnlavcinboo 

Satin 

Aiitcha 



lS.V)-.-,ri. 1850-57. 



Cubic Ivet. i Cubic liTt. 



1857-58. 



a.aou 

4,450 



1,U9 
5,742 

2,418 



157 
2:J 



3,7 o;i 

2ri,4fi0 

2,711 

1,353 

308 

1,505 

707 

138 

«J6 



Cubic feet. 



1858-59. I 1859-60. 



Cubic feet. 



3,501 
1,709 



7,215 
153 



406 
58,863 
15,020 

210 
41,275 

3,292 

5,745 

7,036 

374 



2,689 



Cubic feet. 



1,639 

6,476 

231 

6,552 

2,216 
6,831 



1,485 



1860-01. 



Cubi« feet. 



1861-62. 



Cubic feet. 



2,955 

5,374 

163 



785 
1,708 



10.518 
6,484 



8,200 
2,966 



Of the lollowing kinds uf tind)er, in use in 
the l^ombuy Gnu Carringe Department, the quan- 
tities used iu the oilicial year, 1850-00, were 
as follows : — 



Cub. Ft. 


Li9. 1 


Cub. FL 


lui. 


Teakwood.. 3,S2H 


1,405': ; 


Hcadv 272 


1,571 


Blackwooil, 1,097 


1,225 


Cullum 43 


1,185 


15aubool.... 964 


206? 


Juu'dc 1,108 


1.556 


IJhcndv 42 


884 


F/aai\ 




Eyuce 790 


697 


Blackwood. 331 


63 


Ccclor 129 


794i 


Heavy 079 


1,164 


Phuuacy... 2t9 


8«;i 


Junidctcak. 170 


54^ 


Deahvood.. 61 


601 


Tcaii 13,077 


l,liO.V 



The (quantity purchased during the official 
year 1800-61 has been Teakwood 4,048, 
1,133 cubic feet in plank, uund)ering 621 
only. The scantling is for round logs, length 
not less than 15 feet, and girth 80 iuches 
upwards; for plank not under three inches 
thick, and of any breiulth over eight inches 
and over ten feet in length ; — sided logs 
are not generally purchasal by the JJombay 
Department, not being procurable unless in 



Teakwood from Burmah, of which very little is 
obtained. The timber is usually supplied from 
the Conservator's Department partially seasoned, 
and that obtained from local sources imseasoneil 
wood, free from knots and splits, of even gniiu 
and straight, is invariably selected when jpur- 
chases are made from the market, mid as near as 
possible to those qualities, in dealings with the 
Conservator of Forests, in IS60-61, in Bombay, 

1LA.P 

The rate per cubic foot of Teakwood was 8 6 

Ditto ditto ditto Blackwood 3 80 

Ditto ditto ditto Baubool wood 1 7 

J)f. Wiffht, Mr. Rohde, J)r. Gibwn, Holtzapp/eU: 
Dr. Cleffhom^H Reports^ C*ipiam Beddome^ Dr^ Fal- 
ronar, Proceedhffx of Madras Central Committee for 
the London Exhibition of 1851, Proceeding*, Cata- 
loffue* and Jtma Report* of I/)ndon Exhibition 1851 
and Madran Exhitntionn of 1 855-57 nnd 59. Sim- 
MonfPs Commercial Product*. TomfinsoM*s Cyio- 
paidia. Mr. C. ShitbricJk in Record* of Madr» 
Cmtom House, Colonel Maitland, Gwt ^Carriojp 
Manufadory. 



]Si(jTK. Karr wHudu, d5/f?aLs»/(ftf Tam. N alia bauka, Tel. Kala bora, ) y3»^» JK Hind. 







ACACIA AMARA. 



ACACIA ABABICA. 



AB-ENEY. Tam. ? qu. Ebony ? Alarj^etree 
of the Pa1«;hat jungle : wood of a brown colour, 
used for furuituit;. — Colonel Frith, 

ACACIA. This gemis of plants contains 
about 360 species, which arc found in the 
tropical pails of the Old and New worlds, and 
over all Australia. Many of them furnish strong 
useful woods and other economic products, as in 
their gums, fruits and extracts. Some of the 
trees have not yet been determined specifically. 
In the plains of India, there are several of 
value as timber trees, and live species remark- 
able for the strength and durability of their 
wood, grow in the forests of Pegu, namely. Aca- 
cia sundra, A. stipulata, A. alata, A. scrissa, 
and A. Smithiana. — Eiig. Ctfc, McClellaud. 

ACACIA gptfcien ? 

Gouharca. Tel. Uaia. 

A tree of (jaujam and Guinsur. Extreme 
height 45 feet, circumference 4i feet and height 
from ground to the intersection of the iirst 
branch 1 5 feet. It is a wood of great strength 
and used, on that account, for sugar crushers, 
baady wheels, ploughshares and rice pounders. 
The bark is used for tanning skins. The tree 
being tolerably common is biirut for firewood. — 
Caplam Maedonald, 

ACACIA species 

Topiali. BuRM. 

Grows in Tavoy. Dr. Wallich describes this 
as a very large tree, used for posts and rollers. 

ACACIA species? 

PuingHdn. BuaM. 

Grows ill Tavoy. But the Burmese pyn-ka- 
do is a name for the Inga xylocarpa. 

ACACIA species, 

Kunk-koe. Buhm. 
A tree of Moulmeiu. Its wood is used for 
boats, carts, and otlier ordinary house-building 
material. — CaL Cat, Ex, 18G2. 
ACACIA AMAUA. miCd, ; W. .y J. 
Syn. Miuiosa aoiara, Iioj;6, 
Bel Kambi. Ca5. { Wnuja inanuii. Tam. 

Grows in Coimbatoro, and is common in the 
more iidand juugles of the Bombay presidency, 
but less so on their coasts : Dr. Gibsou says 
it grows above the ghats of Cauara and Sunda, 
not inland and not north of the GungawuUi 
river. This is a tolerably large tree in Coim- 
batore, but of rather low stature. Its flower 
is veiy beautiful. In Coixubatore, the wood 
is dark coloured and hard. In the Bombay 
presidency, the wood is always very crooked, 
otherwise, when lipe, it is strong uud tuiigh, 



and might l)e applicable to domestic purposes. 
From its black coloiir, tlie imtivcs of Cahara 
and Sunda deem it (wrongly) a species of ebo- 
ny, —Dr. flight ^ Br, Gibaon, 

' ACACIA AEABICA. Willd,; Uun.; W, ^ A. 
8vN. Mimosa Arabica, Roxb, 

Kumi-vavlam. M.ii.EAL. 



Amghitan. Ar. 

Sumu^ Anibi. Ar. 

Babul. B£NU. JIiND. Maiir. 

Nau-luQ^-k>en. BuRM. 

13al>-lml. Llk. 

Kuli-kikar. DuK. 

Babul tret;. ExG. 

Indiau Gum Arabic tree. £ng. 

Babula. Ilixu. 



Saingli-i-Arabi. }'kks. 

Kari-velaui Tam. 

Xalla-tunimH. Tkl. 

Ttmijuu clicttu. Tkl. 

Barburaniu. Tel. 

Its gum i» tilt; Babul ka 
Guild, Mi.NU. The vnlbmi 
pisiu ; kari \ elam piiiu, T.v^i . 

This yellow flowered and rather onmmental 
tree is met with in varying abundance through- 
out Southern India. It is of rapid gix>wth 
and ix*qnires no water, flourishing on dry 
arid phuns and es()ecially in black cotton soil, 
where other trees are rarely met with. In 
the western Dekhan of the Bombay Presidency, 
it is most ftiequent in the interior, less common 
on the sea coast and haixllv known in its south- 
crn jungles. AYe do not find mention of it as 
occurring in Burmah, Pegu or Tenusserim. In 
Ganjaiu and Gumsur, it attains an extreme 
height of 25 feet with a circunifei^nce of 2 
feet. In Nagporc, the maximum length of its 
timber is 14 feet, with 3-J feet of girth, but lO 
feet long and 3 feet in girth is the average, and 
it sells theiie at G annas per cubic foot. The 
height from the graund to the intersection of 
the flrst branch is about S feet. It can never be 
had of large size, and is generally crooked, but, it 
is a very hard tough wood, and is extensively 
employed for tent pegs, ploughshares, sugar-cane 
rollers, for the spokes, naves, and felloes of 
wheels, for the knees and ribs of country ships, 
and genertdly for all pui'poses to which a hard 
bent wood is appliciible. It is not attacked by 
white ants. Although in great denimid for ship- 
building, when so applied, it does not last 
above sixteen yeai's. Amongst its other useful 
products, may be named its gum, bark and seeds, 
the latter being extensively used in the Dekhan 
for feeding sheep. The bark is very laj-gely 
employed in the centre of the Peninsula, Qs a 
taiming material, and, when properly managed, 
makes a good leather, with a rcddish tinge, 
though, in native hands, the leather is ollen 
porous, brittle, and ill-coloured. Dr. Buchanan 
mentions that, in Mysore, the bark was employed 
in the process of distilling rum ; but, in this, he 
probably mistook another acacia. The ground 
bark mixed with the expressed seeds of the 
Sesaihum orientale has been used as food in 
times of scarcity. A decoction of the bark 
makes a good substitute for son^p, uud is used in 
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ACACIA 



C.E8IA. 



ACACIA ELATA. 



dyeing varicms shades of brown. It yields an 
abundance of transparent gum which tlou's out 
from incisions or fissures in the bark and hard- 
ens in lumps of various sizes and figures. This 
is used in ftidia as a substitute for the true gum 
arable, which is the product of A. vera. In the 
medicinal practice of the people, the bark is used 
iutemaUy as 4i tonic and astringent ; iu decoction, 
as a wash for ulcers, and finely powdeixid and 
mixed with gingelly oil, externally, in cancerous 
affections. Dr. Gibson has, for years, advo- 
cated extensive planting' of this useful tree, i^ 
the Bombay side of India, and several forests 
of it at Khangaum, Kasoordee mid other places 
have been preserved. He tells us that the Acacia 
arabica, Babool, is most common in the interior ; 
less so on tlte coast, and hardly known iu the 
southern jungles. As the veniaciUar term Ba- 
bul is generic, and applied in the Mahratta, 
Guzerati and Hindi to vaiious species, tl\^re 
are, he adds, two if not three varieties or spe- 
cies, Babool, Bam kanta and Erec babool. The 
first is the most common species, the second less 
80, and distinguished from the first by its sti^iight 
stem, and general appearance, I'csembling that 



K}iair. Be^'U. 
Kliaira-ghoch. Beno. 
Slia. BuuM. 
Slia-bin. „ 
C'atcchtt Tree. £n&. 
Kliair. Ri2iD. 



Khaira. HiND. 
Kbeir. MiJia. 
Khadiramu. Sa.ns. 
WwbXi or Wothale. Tax. 
FcKlala-mattu. Tkl. 
Kliadinunu. Tel. 



to that of the common Babool. The tliird spe- 
cies is distinguishable from the first by its more 
horizontal inode of branching ; the smaller 
branches longhand stretched out, the side branches 
from them f^oing off at right angles neai'ly. 
The bark ako is much more reticulated, broken, 
and corky than that of the other. The wood is 
very inferioc, as regards its use for agricultural 
implemeuts, bouse material, &c. The distinc- 
tion between tlie two should always be kept in 
view as practically important. The pod of this 
thiixl species, also, is much broader-margined, 
and very partially moniliform, and can be at 
onoe distinguished from that of the first two 
species, which is so contracted between each 
seed as to be nearly severed. The pods and 
tender branches of all the thi^ee ^ecies form im- 
portant articles of food for slte^, goats, and 
cattle, from February to the beginning of the 
rains. The flesk of kmbs fed on tiie pods has a 
flavour equal to that of the best Europe lamb. — 
Captain Sank^, Bn. ^HffJ^f Cle^korn, Gidton, 
Mr. jRohde, Reports qf the Jurie9 cf the Madraa 
ExhibUim^ Br. JtiddeU, Vkfful Plants quoted 
in CydopaedM qf IndkL 4ind Supjdementa, Captain 
Macdomld* 

ACACIA CJESIA, fF.^J. 
Mimosa cassia. Z. I Acacia arrar. Buch, 

Acacia alliacea. Bw:h. \ „ iutsioides. D,C. 

Telia Korinda. Tel. | Koada Koriuda. Tel. 

This scandent shrab grows in the Circars, 
Olipur, Monghyr and Saharunpoie, wood said 
to be valueless. — Voigt. 

ACACIA CATECHU. Wmd.iJF.^A. 

A. polyacantha. Willd, | Mimosa catechu. lAnn, 
A. Wallichiana. D,C. „ catcchnoidcs. Wall, 



This tr(« grows on the Malabar and C-oro- 
mandel Coasts, in the Dckhau, the Northern 
Circars, is one of the most common trees of the 
Bombay coast and its ghat jmigles, — grows at 
Serampore, Monghyr, Hijmalial, Delhi, Nepal, 
the Morung mountains and Assam. It is com- 
mon all over the plains and scattered over the 
hills of British Bunnah ; in great quantities in 
the forests of the Prome mid Tharawaddy dis- 
tricts. Immense numbers of these trees are 
annually cut down and made use of for the 
extraction of Catechu. There are several varieties 
differing in shade, specific weight and yield of 
Cutch. A cubic foot weighs from lbs. 56 to 
lbs. 70. In a full grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 20 feet and avei-age girth measured at 6 feet 
from the gix)und is 6 feet. Tlie wood possesses 
great strength and durability, and is considered 
more durable than teak. It resists the attacks 



of a gigantic broom. The wood is quite equal o^ insects, and is employed for posts and up- 

~ ' — rights of houses,— for spear and sword handles, 

bows, &c. The Catechu, formerly known as 
Tenti Japonica is extracted from the wood. The 
Burmese variety called *' sha," is common all 
over the plains and scattered over the hiUs of 
British Bm-mah. — Br, McClelland, Major Bmry, 
Bra. Gilfson and Brandia, 



ACACIA CINEBARIA. WiUd, ; W, ^ A. 

Nclajami. Tel. | Chinnajami. Tkl. 

This tree is said to grow in the Circars. 
Chai'acter of wood not known. 

ACACIA DEALBATA. 

A handsome tree, from fifteen to thirty feel 
high, most abundant in Port Philip and Two- 
fold Bay, forming luxuriant groves on the banks 
of streams, between the parallels of latitude 
34 and 30 degi'ees. Its bai'k contains a greater 
per oentage of tannin than any other, and pap 
to ship to England. — Simnionda. 

ACACIA ELATA. Graham. 

Mimosa elata. Eoxb,; Wall, 

Chikul mara. Cait . 
Telia sopan. Tbl. 

This is pretty common in Canara and Sands, 
both above and below the ghats. It occurs in 
the Gh)daveTy forests, in Dehrah Doon, Assam, 
on the banks of the Irawadi and Ataran, and 
in Tavoy. Plentiful in the Pegu, Tonnghoo 
and Prome districts, and very abundant all ^ng 
the sea shore from Amherst to Mergui. Its 
maximum girth 4 cubits, and maximum lei^tli 
is 18 feet. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
Its timber is straight, lengthy and of lai^ 
girth. The wood is red, and b hasd adi 



Seet. BsKG. 
ThaeeUha. Beno. 
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ACACIA L£UCOPHL(EA. 



ACACIA ODOEATISSIMA. 



strong and yeiy durable. It is much valned 
and useful for house buildings. It is used for 
posts for buildina^. It is adapted for cabinet 
making, and of sufficient girth to be advantage- 
ously employed in Grovemment buildings, and 
for pacinjig cases. — Foifft, Captain Beddome^ 
Drs, OidsoH and McClelland,Cajfiam Dance, Mad- 
ras jirtUlery. 

ACACIA FAENESUNA, WUld. 



Acacia Indica, Desv. 
MimosaFarnesiana, WUld 
„ Indica^ Poir, 



Yacliellia Famesiana, 



Gnja-babiila. Bsxo. 
Iri Babol. Mabk. 



Yaday valli maram. Tax. 
Kustori, Peetuma. Tel. 

IloxbuTgh says it is a native of eveiy part of 
India, and is found in Assam, Bengd and 
the peninsula. It is a large shrub or small tree 
armed with thorns, but, in waste places in the 
western Dekhan, where it occurs also in garden 
hedges, it is only a scrubby shrub. 

Dr. Gibson says its wood is only applicable 
for tent p^ and firewood, but Major Dniry 
mentions that (in Travancore ?) the wood is very 
hard and tough, and is much used for ship 
knees, tent pegs and similar work. 

A delicious perfume is distilled from the 
flowers, and the tree exudes a considerable 
quantity of useful gum.— Dr.GUmm^Majar Bury, 

ACACIA FEKRUGINEA, B C, ; W. ^ A. 

Mimosa ferruginea, Bjoxb. 

Velvelam Tam. 
Woani. Tei.. 



Vttni. 



n 



Anasandra. Tel. 
Anachandra. „ 



This tree grows in the Madras presidency, on 
the Coromandel Coast and Northern Circars, 
and is found at Courtalliim, in the Bombay 
presidency-. It attains a height of from 20 to 
25 feet. The wood not known. The bark is 
very astringent and forms an ingredient in the 
manufacture of a kind of arrack. — Voigt, Brury. 

ACACIA LATKONUM, WiOd, ; B C. ; JF. 
^ A. 

Mimosa latronum, Koen. \ Mimosa coringera, Linn. 

BuifiUo tbom. Exo. 

Common in the barren tracts of the Dekhan, 
and found on the Madras side of India. — Voigt, 

ACACIA LEUCOPHIXEA, JFUld.; W. ^ 
A, ; Eoxb. ; Corr, 

Acacia alba, WUld. 
Mimosa leucophl£ea,i2oar^. 



name and its Hindi, Tamul and Telugu names ai*e 
given from the whitish or pale yellow colour of 
its bark, which in southern India, is one of tlic 
ingredients used in distilling arrack. In Coim- 
batore, the tree attains a medium size with a 
round head, but in the Dekhan, it is never of a 
size fit for anything beyond posts to small 
houses. The wood it furnishes, however, is 
strong, good and dark colored, though generally 
small. It is easily distinguished by its panicled 
globular inflorescence and stipulaiy thorns. A 
tough and strong fibre, in use for large fishing 
nets and coarse kinds of cordage, is prepared 
from the bark by maceration, after four or five 
clays beating. The Acacia kucoplilasa? under 
the Hindi name of Eohnee,'\& described as a 
tree of Jubbulpore, abundant in the Deinvvah 
vaUcy and Hoosingabad, yielding an exoelleut and 
tough wood, but which does not work smoothly. — 
CaL Cat, Ex, 1862, Br, JFight, Br, Cleghom, 
Major Brury, Mr, EoMe, Voigt, 

ACACIA MYRIOPHYLLA, WiM,; Grali, 

Mimosa myriophylla, Roxb, 
Grows on the Khassia hiJls ; wood unknown. 
The bark is used to make an intoxicating liquor 
with. — Roxb, Voigt, 

ACACIA ODOKATISSIMA, Wllld,; W.^A. 



Ac»cia iomatocariMi, B C, 
Mimosa odoratissima, 
lAnn, 



Mimosa marginata»Zafl». 



Fragrant Acacia. Eno, 
()hechua. Gond. 
Sanlcseur. „ 
Sirta. UiND. 
Sirris. Hahb. 
Ran Sirris. Mahk. 
Karintha karra. Maikal. 



Karroo-vagaP Tah. 
Karu vangai ? 
Sela-wuiga. 
Scelsc mamm ? ., 
Shinduga. TxL. 
Telsu. 



t> 



n 



» 



Mimosa alba, Bottl, 
Mimosa tomentosaP 



Panicled Acacia. Exa. 
Kikar. HisD. 
Safed kikar. Hism. 
Hew»r. Maub. 



It grows in the Dekhan, in the woods and 
hills of peninsular India, in Coimbatore, in 
some parts of the Southern Mahratta country, 
and in the Sholapore districts between the 
Bhecma and the Kistnah rivers. 



This tree grows over all the peninsula of 
India, in any soil, on the coast or in the interior, 
and is found in Bengal, Assam, the eastern 
provinces of Burmah, Pegu and Tenasserim. 
In the Madras Presidency, about Coimbatore, it 
is of rapid growth and in considerable abund- 
ance, attaining the height of 80 to 40 feet. It 
often attains a good siee in the Bombay presi- 
dency, but, in Nagpore, it is only in gardens 
that its dimensions are great, the timber it 
yields in other localities being, as a general rule, 
of small scantling. It is even there, however, 
obtainable in beams from 15 to 18 feet long and 
three feet in girth, at 6 annas per cubic foot. 
In Coimbatore, beams one foot square are procur- 
able. The heart wood is dark colored, turning 
almost black with age ; is strong and heavy and 
takes a good polish ; the grain being ornamental, 
though rather open. In Nagpore, it is described 
as being distinguishable from the timber of the 
Pentaptera tomentosa, only by its much straight- 
er grain and greater lightness. It has an outer 
ring of white wood, of from 2'* to 3" in Nai;- 
pore, but which, Dr. Gibson says, is, in the 
Its specific I western Dekhan, always 3"Uhs of the whole. 
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Vel-velam. Tam. 
Vellai-tomma. Tam. 
Tella-tninnia. T^l. 
Its gum, Yd-vdam pisin.TAM. 



ACACIA SPECIOSA. 

This part alone is assailable by wbite ants : but, 
by bein<? creosotecl, could probably be made a 
useful railway timber. All accounts describe its 
heart wood as strong, hard and heavy ; in Na«;- 
poi*e of sufficient size to form rafters, and excel- 
lently suited foi' naves and felloes of wheels, 
but there is an uncertainty as to its powers to 
bear moisture. A beam an inch and half squai-e 
sustained a weight of 570 lbs. The oil manu- 
facturers of Nagpore use it for their mills, and 
it is there generally employed to make carts. 
Tlie wood is said to deserve being better known 
for the general purposes of carpentry. — Voigt, 
Cajptain Beddome, Captain Sankey, Br, Mason, 
Dr. Wighty Dr, Cleghom, Major Brury, Dr. 
Oibaon, Dr, McOlellandt quoted in Balfour* 8 
Cyclopadia and \H and %nd Supplements, 

ACACIA RAMKANTA. Under tliis name, 
Drs. Gibson and Eiddell describe an orna- 
mental species of Acacia or a variety of A. 
Arabica, common in the Dekhan, though less 
abundant than A. Arabica, from which it is dis- 
tinguishable by its straight, tall, erect stem and 
general cypress-like appearance, or resembling 
that of a gigantic broom, and the colour of its 
legumes. Its wood is quite equal to that of 
the Acacia Arabica, being hard and used for 
■cart wheels, ploughs, &e., but the natives attach 
some superstitious notions to the tree. 

ACACIA SPECIOSA, WiUd,; IF. ^ A. 

Acacia serissa, Buck. I Mimosa serissa, Boxb. 
Mimosa flexuosa» R<^L \ „ speciosa, Jacq. 



ACACIA SUNDBA. 

light coloured, durable and very hard and- strong, 
for Dr. Wight found a 1 J incb bar to sustain 560 
lbs. Dr. Gibson seems to refer A. speciosa to A- 
odoratissima, and to think that their Sims and 
Ran Sirris are not different. Others describe itai 
a large, red or dark coloured timber, veiy bard, 
adapted to cabinet making and ship building. — Dr, 
Mason, Captain Macd^nald, Dr. McCleUand, Br. 
Cleghorn in M. E. J. K, Dr. Wight in M. £. 
P., and Dr. Gibson in Bomb. Geo. Soc. Journal 

ACACIA SmiSSA ? 

Tseek-tha. Buuf.? 

A tree of Moulmein was sent to the London 
Exhibition of 1862 under these names. Wood 
reddish colored and used for furniture. — Gd. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ACACIA STIPULATA, D C. 

Mimosa stipulata, Bjoxb. \ Mimosa stipuLusea^ Baik 



SirishA. BEira. 
Seet. BuRM. 
Sirris. Hind. 
Sirissatree. Exe. 
K&tiivagi. Tam. 



Vel-vaag^ai manan. Tam. 
Dirasana. Til. 
Dirasaaa chetta. Tei. 
Sindava chettn. „ 
Sirisaee. Uria. 



This, the Mimosa sirissa of Roxburgh, in 
the Madras Exhibition Juries' Reports, is stated 
to be tbe Acacia serissa which is extensively 
planted along the banks of the Ganges canal. 
Like the Seet of the Burmese, described by Dr. 
Mason and Dr. McClelland, it is a tree of 'large 
size and rapid growth, but the Seet is described as 
a red wood or of a dark colour, and that of the A, 
speciosa as white or light coloured. This large 
tree is plentiful in Pegu, particularly in the 
Tounghoo district ; it is found on the Irawaddy 
and may exist in tbe Tenasserira provinces. In 
Ganjam and Gumsur, it is very plentiful, and 
attains an extreme height of 30 feet and circum- 
ference 4^ feet, the height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch being 22 feet. 
It is used for sugar crushers, pestles, mortars, and 
ploughshares. It is common in the forests of 
the Bombay presidency, grows in Travancore, 
on the Coromandel coast, and is a common tree 
in Coimbatore where it is frequently seen grow- 
ing by the road sides on account of the shade 
that its large head affords. The timber is easQy 
procured in Madras, and is said to be a white or 



Amluki. Beno. 



I 



Seet. Bruf. 



This unarmed Acacia, with flowers of a 
pink colour, is one of the largest trees of the 
genus. And, is found in Dera Dhoon, in the 
mountains north of Bengal, in Travancoit, 
Courtallum, in most parts of the peninsula, in 
Assam, in thQ forests from Rangoon to Tounghoo, 
and on the banks of the Ataran river. Pr. 
Gibson does not mention its existence in the 
Bombay forests, nor is it known to be found ii 
Tenasserim. It yields a large heavy timber, 
wood of a red colour, close grained and strong, 
and adapted to cabinet making, furniture and 
other purposes. — Foigl^ Dr. McClelland^ Major 
Drury. 

ACACIA SUMA, Buck. 

Mimosa suma, Bjoxb. 
Sliai kanU. B£3f6. | Telia chandra. TsL. 

Grows in Bengal — ^uses not known. ^ 

ACACIA SUNDRA, D C. 
Acacia chandra, Willd. \ Mimosa sundra, Roxb. 



Lall Khcir. HnfD. BIahr. 
Karangally maram. Tax. 
Chaudbra. T£L. 



Nalla diandro. Tel. 
Sandra. 



M 



This tree grows in the peninsula and the 
Sunderbuns, but varies in size, in different lo* 
calities. Dr. Gibson mentions that it is com- 
mon in the jungles of Bombay, there alwajs 
scrubby, small and crooked ; and, though rather 
plentiful in the forests under the ghats, he had 
not seen it of a size capable of affording^ planks. 
It is somewhat abundant in the jungles and t 
rather large sized tree. At Guntoor ifr. Robde 
mentions he had obtained planks one foot broad; 
that posts five feet long are procurable at IS 
Rupees per 100, well suited for fencing, and thai 
the natives regard it as the most durable wood 
for posts in house building, though, from its non- 
elastic nature it is unfavorable to the faoldini^ of 
nails driven into it. The wood is, howciTJ, nol 
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ACACIA CULTRATUM. 



ADANSONIA DIGITATA. 



obtainaUe in the market generally in planks of 
any size. The wood is of a dark colour, very hard, 
heavy and very strong, a one inch bar sustaining 
a weight of 500 lbs. It is also used for rice 
pestles. A resin similar to that which exudes fi'om 
the A. catechu, is procured from this tree. The 
two trees are nearly alike, the imcertointy of the 
prickles absent or present, being a distinguishing 
characteristic of this one. — Mr. Rohde, Dr. 
JFigkty Dr. Cleghom'i Reports, Uspful Flouts. 

ACACIA TOMENTOSA, JFilld. 
Mimosa tomentosa, Rorb, \ Mimosa Klcinii, Foir. 



I Jungle Nail Tree. £xo. 
Aui mulla. Tam. 



SabuA-lMibiila. Bk^g. 
Elephant Tliorn. Ejig. 

Grows on the Madras side of India, common 
near Sholapore, in the Kandeish jungles and the 
Bombay Dekhan, and is found iu Bengal. — 
Foifft. 

ACACIA VESA, Rauh. 
Acacia nilotiea. | Mimosa nilotica, Linn. 

A)(a0oi aiyvTmyr}. Gr. 

The Acacia vera is a tree of the African de- 
sert, and its leaves yield the camel the sole for- 
age it can meet iu those arid regions. Under 
the Singhalese name of Audere, Mr Mendis 
describes this as a tree, growing in the eastern 
Ceylon provinces, the wood weighing 71 lbs. 
per cubic foot, and lasting 15 years, and used 
ibr cross bars of fishing dhonies and pins for 
wooden anchors, but, the Andere is probably 
some other Acacia. This tree affords two pro- 
ducts, one natural, the other artificial, namely 
the acacia juice and gum arabic. The i^acia 
juice (Akakia of Dioscorides and Eastern writ- 
ers), is a solid, heavy, shining, brittle, dark 
coloured substance, inodorous, insipid at first, 
flayour astringent, powder brown, soluble in 
water which it colours red. Dioscorides, and 
before him Hippocrates, have described and 
highly lauded the properties of this juice. It is 
obtained by pounding the unripe fruit, and 
expressing the juice; this is thickened before 
the sun, and then placed in bladders in which 
drying gradually takes place. The little blad- 
ders of akakia found in Europe contain about 
5 or 6 ounces each ; it is sold in the bazars of 
Bengal in thin, very black cakes, about the size of 
a rupee. — 0'Shaughnts9^y /?/?. 2 9 9 , 3 . — Mendis. 

ACEE, the Maple. Several species grow in 
the northern parts of India, in Nepaul, Sirmoor, 
Kumaon, Srinagur &c., of which the following 
are mentioned. 

ACEE CAUDATUM, Wallich. The Long- 
pointed Maflb, is a native of the highest 
r^ons of Nepaul, of Sirmoor, Kumaon, and 
Siinaghur. — ^tg. Cyc. 

ACEE CULTEATOf, IFallich The Curve- 
KKYES Maple, is a large tree, native of the 
legions towards the Himalayas, in Kumaon and 
Srinaghur. — Eng. Cgc* 



ACEE DOBINEA, the Maple of Norfolk 
Island, is a very handsome tree, and its wood is 
used for cabinet work. — KeppeVs Ind. Arch. 
Vol. II. p. 282. 

ACER LEVIGATUM. Wallieh. The Po- 
lished Maple, is found in the woods of the 
higher mountains of Nepaul, and also in the 
Alps of Sirmoor, where it acquires a trunk 
thirty or forty feet high and from three to four 
feet thick. Its growth is slow; its timber is 
said by Dr. Wallich to be used by the inhabi- 
tants of Nepaul for rafters, beams^ and similar 
building pui-poses. — Eng. Cyc. 

ACER OBLONGUM, Oval-leafed Ma- 
ple, an ever-green tree, of rapid growth, na- 
tive of the northern parts of India, growing 
both in Nepaul and Kumaon. It is probably 
confined to the hot valleys of those regions, for 
it has been found incapable of supporting the 
climate of England. — Eng. Cgc. 

ACER STEECULIACEUM, TFallich. The 
Shady Maple, is a large tree, with a trunk 
often three feet in diameter ; found in Nepaul. — 
Eng. Cyc^ 

ACEE VILLOSUM, Wallich. The Shaggy 
Maple, is a very large tree, found on the Hima- 
laya mountains, approaching the limits of per- 
petual snow, iu Sirmoor and Kumaon. — Eng, 
Oyc. 

ACHEAS SAPQTA, Livn. 

Bully Off Bdll Tree. Bno. . I Simi Elupai maram. Tam. 
Sapota Flttm Tree. „ I Su°<^ ipp*^ chettu. Tel. 

This valuable fruit tree, which bears the Sapo- 
dilla plum, has be^ introduced into India from 
South America, and is found about Goa and 
the Bekhan, and in gardens in other parts of 
India. Its wood is hard and dose grained, and 
iu South America is reckoned of great value 
for the shingles for corn houses. The bark is 
said to be a good substitute for Cinchona. The 
seeds are aperient and diui'etic : in over-doses 
they are dangerous. The Tamil name means tlic 
foreign Bassia longifolia.— i/>. Jqffrey, Dr. Rid- 
delL 

ACHOO is a tree of the forests of Ganjam 
and Gumsur, which attains an extreme height 
of 3G feet, with a circumference of 2^ feet. 
The height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch is 10 feet. It is supposed 
to be the Morinda tinctoria. It furnishes a 
light, hard wood, of which the stocks of all the 
Uria matchlocks arc made. A pink dye is ex- 
tracted from the root. It is not very common. 
Captain Macdonald. 

ADANSONIA DIGITATA, Linn. 

Adansonia baobab. O^Brin. 



Baobab tree. Eno. 
Monkey Bread tree. £no. 
Ethiopian sour gourd. 



Lalo Plant. £:co. 
f'apara pulia moram. Tam. 
Anui piuia marain. 



n 



This plant has been naturalised in India,, and' 
may be seen at Madras, Negapatain, Samulcot- 
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^GL£ MAUMELOS. 



£GLE MAEMELOS. 



tah, Bombay and Gucerat. Its trunk is very 
short, but, in girth attains the largest size of any 
known tree. . As a timber tree, it is useless, the 
wood being spongy and soft, but fishermen use 
its fruit as floats for their nets. — Useful FlanU, 
Br. Riddell, Eng. Ctfclop., Voigt. 

ADENANTHEHA PAVONINA, Linn. 



Rakto chandan. Ben o. 
Kanguua. „ 

Y-wai-gyi. BuRM. 
lied wood tree. E>'0. 
Kanjana. Hind. 
Ku-cliandana. HiND. 
Manjati. Malzal. 



KAmbhdji. Sans. 
Manjadi. Tak. 
Ani Qanda-mani. Tax. 
Ani kundamani. „ 
Bandi Gurivenda. l^L. 
Manseni Kotta. „ 
Bandi Guruviadza. „ 



This is a large and handsome tree, found in 
most of the forests of India. It is not very 
plentiful in Burmah, being widely dispersed; 
but it is met with in sufficient quantity in the 
Eangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts. It 
grows in both peninsulas of India, in Sylhet, Ben- 
gal, Assam, and the Moluccas. The inner wood 
of large trees, is deep red, hard, solid, and 
durable, suitable for the purposes of the cabinet 
maker. As, in old trees, the wood is of a red 
colour, from this, in upper India, it gets its 
name of Bakto chandan, or red Sandal wood ; 
but ^^ ^roe ^^^ Sandal or Eed Sandors wood 
of commerce, is the Pterocarpus santalinus. 
The wood is not procurable in any quantity. 
The wood is said to yield a red dye ; ground to 
a paste with water, it is used by liindus to 
make the sectarian marks on their foreheads. 
The seeds are of a shining scarlet colour, with a 
circular streak in their centre, and are used as 
weights by jewellers, and as ornaments in the 
form of beads, bracelets &c. Books represent 
these as usually weighing four grains, and they 
are in common use by the Burmese, as equiva- 
lent to that weight. The seeds, however, have 
to be selected for the purpose ; many of them 
not weighing more than two or three grains 
each. A cement is made by beating them up 
with borax and water. The pulp of the seeds 
mixed with honey, is applied externally to 
hasten suppuration in boils and abscesses, the 
natives in Travancore have an idea that, taken 
internally, they are poisonous, especially when 
in a powdered state. — McClelland, Mason, Use- 
ful FUuUs, Juries^ Reports Madras Exhibition. 

ADHATODA VASICA, Nees. ; Jtoxb. 

Justicia adhatoda, Linn. Boxb, 

Asganda. Hind, 
Uras or XJtarosha. Sans. 
Adadode. Tak. 
Addasanun. Tel. 



Bakns. BXNG. 
Busoka. ,, 
Malabar Nut. £no. 
Aris. lllND. 
Aros. 



» 



Bel. Beno. 

Ouk-sheet. Burm. 

Bel. lliNP. 

Bel. Mahr. 

Tanghai P or TanguU Mal&t. 

KuTalam. Mal£AL. 



Vilva manun. Tav. 
Maredu chcttu. Tf.l. 
Bilvainn chetto. Tel. 
VUva chetto. T«L. 
Malu-ramu chetta. Tbl. 



This shrub grows in Ceylon, in both the Indian 
peninsulas, in Bengal, Nepal, Sylhet, and Java. 
The wood is soft and considered very lit for 
making charcoal for gunpowder. — uiinslie, Foigt. 

^GLE MAKMELOS, Corr. 
Cratava marmelos, Unn, | Feronia pelucida^ Roth, 



The Bel, Bengal quince, or larger Wood ap- 
ple, is a large thorny tree with teriiate kaves, 
growing throughout India, which Howers during 
the hot seasons, and its large spheroidal fhiit 
ripens after the rains. The tiiee is common ou 
the Bombay side, in waste places, inland forests, 
and old gardens. It is found in gardens in the 
South of India, and, about towns and villages 
throughout the Prome district and also about 
Tounghoo, more especially on the Shan side of 
the river, where the large spheroidal fruit may 
be liad in great quantity from the end of Febm- 
aiy to the end of July. The wood is light 
coloured, variegated with veins, compact and 
hard, but is not used, partly perhaps from a 
religious feeling on the part of the hindos, with 
whom the tree is sacred to Sivaand partly from tbe 
value of the tree from the great medicinal virtues 
of the fruit. It belongs to a family, the Auran- 
tiaceae or orange tribe, remarkable for the excel- 
lence of its timber, which is usually small. The 
wood is very strong, and, ou the (jodaveiy 
districts, the native dhol or drum, is often made 
of it. In Ganjam and Gumsur, it attains an ex- 
treme height of 30 feet and circumference of 3 feet 
The height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, bemg 10 feet. The wood b ground 
with water into a sort of oily paste, whidi .is 
poured on the lingum in the temples dedicated 
to Siva. The leaves are offered to Siva and to 
the female divinities in the same way that the 
leaves of the Toolsee are offered to Yishnoo. 
The fruit is delicious to the taste and very fra- 
grant. It is smooth, resembling an orange, 
with a yellow hard rind, which is astringent and 
used in dyeing yellow. The fruit has been long 
in use, in diarrhiea, and its 'aperient and deter- 
sive qualities and its efficacy in remedying 
habitual costiveness, have been proved by con- 
stant experience. It has lately been brought 
into repute when fresh and in conserve as a 
remedy in some kinds of dysenteiy. When 
dried before it is ripe, the fruit is used in decoc- 
tion in diarrhsea and dysentery, and when ripe 
and mixed with juice of tamarinds, forms an 
agreeable drink. The mucus which surrounds 
the seeds is, for some purposes, a very good 
cement ; Dr. Gibson says the beautiful ready 
made varnish which surrounds the seeds, will 
one day be turned to use in the arts. The roots, 
bark and leaves are reckoned refrigerant in Ma- 
labar. The bark of the former, especially is 
given, in decoction, in intermittent fever, and 
the leaves are applied as a poultice in ophthal- 
mia. They abound in a volatile fragrant bitter 
exciting oil. In Ceylon, a fragrant perfume 
known as marmala water, is distilled bom the 
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AGATHIS LOBANTHIFOLIA. 



AH-NAN. 



flowers, and is much used by the natives as a 
perfume for sprinkling on visitors. 

Lest the lesemblance of the Wood apples, to 
the fruit of the Nnx vomica might give rise to 
accidents, their strong aromatic smell like that 
of all other fruits of the orange family, to which 
they belong, will distinguish them easily from 
the Nux YQaica, which is devoid of aroma. — 
McClelland, Dr. A. JTight, Dr. Mason, Dr. Gid- 
son, Us^id FlantSy Dr. Riddell, Dr. JFaring, 
Mr. EUiot, Dr. Shaughaessy. 

^SCHTNOMENE ASPERA, Lim. 



M. indica. Wall. 
M. lagenaria, Lour. 



Phnl-aola. Bxire. 
Sbola. Hind. 
Sola. Hind. 
AttukedAsa. Maltiat.. 



M. aquatica, Roxh. 
Hedjsarom lagenarium, 
Bx)xb. 



Attnnette. Tam. 
Jilnga beodii. Tbl. 
Jilugu. Tel. 
Nirujilagu. TsL. 



This is not a tree, but a plant which grows in 
moist or marshy places in India. It is men- 
tioned because its pith is much used for making 
hats, bottle covers, artificial flowers and models 
of temples. 

AGATHIS AUSTRALIS, Hort. 

Dammara Australis. 

The Kawrie or New Zealand Fine, one of the 
Conifere, in its native forests, attains a consi- 
derable height, with a straight clean stem, which, 
from its lightness and toughness, has been found 
well calculated for the masts of ships. It was 
introduced into the Bombay Horticultural Socie- 
ty's Gardens. — Dr. Riddell^jEng. Cyc. 

AGATHIS LOBANTHIFOLIA, BalU^h. 

Dammara Loranthifolia. 

The Dammar Pine or Finns dammara of Lin- 
n«us, is a large tree, found on the veiy summits 
of the mountains of Amboyna, Temate, and 
many of the Molucca Islands. When young, it 
has something the aspect of a young cedar, the 
wood of which it is said to resemble. Griffith 
mentions it as a member of the Tenasserim 
Flora, and Dr. Mason has seen the young plants 
of the tree, to which Griffith referred and which 
the Bmrmese call Theet-men or Tree Governor' 
The leaf is precisely that of the dammar pine, 
but the Tenasserim tree is not known to yield 
any dammar. The timber of the Archipelago 
tree is represented to be Ught and of inferior 
quality, wholly unfit for any situation exposed 
to wet, but answering tolerably well for in-door 
purposes. The wood of the Tenasserim tree is 
white, rather light, and bears a considerable 
resemblance to some kinds of pine. It is used 
by native carpenters for various purposes, and 
the Burmese have a superstition that the beams 
of balances of their scales, ought to be formed 
of this wood. — Dr. Mason, Dr. Riddell, Eng. 
Ogc. 



AGATI GRANDIFLORUM, Desv. 



Agati coccinea. 
iEschynomene grandiflo- 
ra. Uoxb. 



CoroniUa grandiflora. 
coccinea. 



» 



Bako. BsNO. 
Agati. Maleal. 
Buka. Si^Ms. 



Agati. Tam. 
Agisi. Tel. 
AtuI. Tel. 



This tree, which is easily recognised by its 
bright scarlet flowers, is seen in every town and 
village of the Tenasserim Provinces, and in .the 
Betel gardens of Peninsular India, where it is 
much cultivated for shade, and as a trellis for 
the support and shelter of the Piper betel. It 
grows also in Bengal and Assam. Its wood, 
called in the circars, Auguste wood, is soft, is 
only fit for fuel, and of no use in carpentry or 
cabinet work, but the tree grows with great 
rapidity, and could be usefully planted to 
shelter young trees of slower growth. There 
are varieties of the Agati, some with varie- 
gated and some with red flowers, and the 
leaves and flowers of a white variety, known in 
Tamul as the Agati-kire-pu are used in soups, 
curries and as greens. On the Madras Coast, 
the legumes which are 12 to 18 inches long are 
not frequently eaten, but they are a favourite 
vegetable with the natives of Burmah. Medi- 
cinally, the bark is a powerfid bitter tonic : and 
the leaves are used, in infusion in catarrh, as an 
aperient. — Mr. Jaffrey, Dr. Eiddell, Dr. Mason, 
Useful Plants, Mr. Elliot, Dr. O'Shaugknessg, 
Faigt. 

AGLAIA MIDNAPORENSIS, Carey. 

A. grata. Wall. 

This tree grows in the forests of Midnapore. 
Wood not known. — Foigt. 

AGLAIA ODOBATA, Lour. 

Gammuniom Sinense, Rumph. . 

This tree grows in Cochin-China and China* 
Wood not known. — Foigt, 

AGLAIA SPECTABILIS. A large tree, met 
with along the banks of rivers in the Pegu and 
Tounghoo districts. It affords a light service- 
able timber, somewhat stronger than the Ameri- 
can Pine, and capable of being wrought with 
little labour. Wood, red-colored, strong and 
adapted for house-building. — McClelland. 

AHGUIL. Tam.'^ Alight, yellow coloured 
wood of Travancore; specific gravity 0-674. 
Very abundant ; used for furniture. — Col. Frith. 

AHLINE NGAL Burm. A ti-ee of Moul- 
mein. Used for ordinory house-building pur- 
poses. Leaf is eaten boiled as greens. — Cdl. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

AH-NAN. Burm. A tree of Tavoy and 
MoulmeiiH probably the Fagrsoa fragrans, Roxh. 
Wall. GrifF., (the Cyrtophyllum fragrans of Fat* 
eonar). That of Moulmein, is described as a 
strong wood, good for building purposes. That 
of Tavoy, as a strong, hard, and very dmnble 
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AILAXTUU3 MALABARIGUS. 



ALBIZZIA. 



timber used in Bhip-building. — Cal. Cat, t!x. 
of 1862, Captain Dance, 

AH SEE EHA. Bumu A tree of Moulmcin- 
Wood liai-d, used for making musical instru- 
ments.-— Cb/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

AILANTHUS EXCELSUS, Eoxh. 



Marulc. Mahr. 
Peru mara. Mai.eal. 
Peddamanu. Tel. 



Peddaman. Tel. 
Pern maram. Tajc 
Peyyipa. Tel. 



This tree grows in Coromandel, Surat, Baroach, 
and Baroda. It resembles the ash in its general 
appearance, and attains a larger size ; flowering in 
January and February. It is common about old 
buildings and in raviny ground of the Dekhan 
and of Guzerat, about Baroach and Baroda. It is 
seldom found as a tree in the Bombay forests. 
It is common in the Northern Circars, and in the 
Godavery forests and is met with in Coimbatoie. 

Doubts seem to exist as to the value of the 
wood. Dr. Wight says it is described as hard, 
close-grained and heavy, and fit for gun-stocks, 
and he had been told that it is much used in 
Bombay, in cabinet making, but greatly doubted 
the correctness of the information, in which Dr. 
Gibson agrees. Dr. Cleghom in the Madras 
Exhibition Jury Reports, describes the wood as 
Ijorhtand white, and he and Graham say it is used 
for making sword handles &c. It is also em- 
ployed to make sheaths for spears, catamarans, 
and is not durable. On the Godavery, the 
natives never use it. — Dr. Wight, Dr. Cleghom, 
Dr. Riddell, Uapful Plants, Mr, Elliot, Mr. Jeffrey, 
M. E. Juries' Reports, Captain Beddome, Voigt. 

AILANTHUS MALABAEICUS, D C, 



Hudde doop. Can. 
Peru mam. Malkjll. ■ 



Pern maram. Tuc. 



A large tree similar to the above, with very 
few points of difference, in its botanical charac- 
ter. It is common in Travancore and occurs in 
the Anamalai forests and Malabar, and has 
rather an ornamental appearance from its dark, 
shining pinnate leaves. In Canara and Sunda, 
it is common near the ghats above. According 
to Dr. Wight, the bark is rough, very thick, 
and studded with bright garnet looking grains, 
apparently of a resinous nature, which do not, 
however, dissolve either in spirit or water. The 
bark has a pleasant and slightly bitter taste, is 
considered a tonic and febrifuge, and is given in 
cases of dyspepsia. It yields a fragrant resinous 
juice, known as maitipal, which was first noticed 
by Buchanan. This, reduced to powder, mix- 
ed with milk and^ strained, is given, in small 
doses, in dysentery^ and reputed to be an excel- 
lent remedy, owing chiefly to the bals^ic pro- 
perties of the resin. Wood said to be worthless. 
The fruit, triturated with mango and mixed 
with rice, is reckoned usefiU in cases of ophthal- 
mia. — Useful Plants, Dr, Gibson. 



ALANGIUM DECAPETALUM, Lam, 



Alangium tomentosimi, 
Lam. D C, 



Alangium hexapetalum, 
Eoxb. 



Bagh-ankra. Beno. 
Anisaruli mara. Can. 
Sage leaved alangium. Eno. 
Akula. Hlxd. 
Akarkanta. Hun>. 
Ankulo. Mahk. 
Ankul. „ 
Angolam. Malsal. 



Kara ADgolam. ^Ialkal. 
Ankolamu. Sahs. 
Ankola. Sahs. 
Nieo-chaka. Sans. 
Aliiiji maram. Tak. 
Ankolamu. Tel. 
Uduga. Tkl. 
Uduga. Tkl. 



This is a small tree found in CoimbatiRr 
in Cocbin and throughout the Peninsula of 
India. It is common, on the Bombay side, both 
in the open country and in some of the jungles 
towards the coast, but, there, it is leas a jun* 
gle tree than one found in hedges and village 
lanes. It grows in the Khassia hills, in Assam, 
up to the base of the Himalaya, and is found 
in the Malay Peninsula and in Coeh in-China. 
The wood is said by Dr. Boxburgh to be beau- 
tiful, and in Dr. Wight's experiments, he found 
it sustain a weight of SlOlbs., but neither Dr. 
Wight nor Dr. Gibson bad ever seen a ten inch 
plank and Mr. Eohde says it wants size ; Cap- 
tain Beddome, however, describes it as an orna- 
mental, beautiful wood, attaining a fair size in the 
forests of the Godavery and Circars. The root 
has a reputation in snake bites. — Drs. JFlghi 
and Gibson, Mr. Elliot, Foigt, M. E. J» E^ 
Mr. llohde. Captain Beddome. 

ALANGIUM HEXAPETALUM, Lam. 



Akola. HiMD. 
Ankulo. Mahr. 
Kara-angolam. Malkal 



Unkotha. Nieochaka. Sass. 
Unkola nieochaka. „ 

Wudttga or Uduga. Tkl. 



This tree grows in Malabar, Gumsur, Gan- 
jam, Allahabad. It attains an extreme height 
of 30 feet, with a circumference of 2^ feet, the 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch being 12 feet. Little is known 
of the wood which, in the Useful Plants, is con- 
sidered valuable. In Ganjam .and Gumsiir, the 
leading bull in a herd of buffaloes, has a woodea 
bell called ** Lodoko'* attached to its neck. 
This is heard at a great distance in the jungle, 
and is always made of this wood, which is said 
to be pecidiarly sonorous. Excepting this, the 
wood appeal's to be used only for firewood. 
The root is used in snake bites. — Captain Mac- 
donald in M. E. Proceedings, Useful Plants. 

ALBIZZIA: Species. 

Kokoh. Burnt, 

Grows in the Nortbem districts of Pegu, on and 
near the hills of British Burmah. The wood is 
valued by the natives as much as Padouk 
(Pterocarpus WaUichii) or even more so. It is 
used for cartwheels, oil presses and canoes. In 
the Prome district a special tax was levied 
on the felling of " Kokoh" and " Padouk" un- 
der the Burmese rule. Large trees are becom- 
ing very scarce in the Irrawaddy valley, but 
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ALET7EITES TRILOBA. 



ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS. 



are not nncominon in the Tounhgoo district. 
A cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. In a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 60 feet and 
average girth, measured at 6 feet from the ground, 
is 12 feet— 2V. BrandU, Col. Ex. Cat. for 1862. 

ALBIZZIA ELATA. 

Seet BuKM. 

Abundant throughout the countiy in the 
plains of British Burmah, particularly near the 
banks of rivers. This wood may, at a future 
time, beeome an important ai-ticle of trade. 
The heartwood is strong and durable, and less 
heavy than that of most trees of same family. 
The only drawback is, that the proportion of 
sapwood is large. Used by the Burmans for 
bndges and house posts. Breaking weight 250 
lbs. A cubic foot weighs 42 to 55 lbs. In a 
fiill grown tree on good soil, the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 40 feet and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 10 feet. It sells at 12 annas per 
cubic foot— i>r. Brandis. Col. Ex. Cat. 0/1862. 

ALBIZZIA STIPULATA, Boiv. 

Boomayza. Buru. 

Common throughout the forests on elevated 
ground of British Burmah, heartwood brown, 
beautifully streaked, but rather small, the sap- 
wood being very large : much prized for cart- 
wheels, also used for the bells of cattle. A cubic 
foot weighs 66 lbs. In a full grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the tmnk to the 
first branch is 80 feet and average girth measur- 
ed at 6 feet from the ground is 9 fbet. It sells 
at 12 annas per cubic foot — Dr. Brandia. Col. 
Ex. Cai, of 1862. 

ALEUKITES TRILOBA, Font. 
Camirium cordifoiium. Ono't, 
Joglans camirium. Lour, 



Kamiri. J^v. 
Akrot. Malay. 
Akiot. Maleal. 
AkroC. Fkrs. F P 
Tiaily. Tauiti. 



Akxot Beng. 
Bclgamn Walnut. Exg. 
Conntry Walnut. £iro. 
Diolocea tree. Eno. 
Akrot. Hi^D. 
Y^ Badam. Hind. 

This tree is a native of the Society Islands, 
from which it was introduced into India, and a 
variety of it, the A. Moluccensis, is known to 
the Javanese under the name of Kamiri. A. Tri- 
loba is now indigenous in several parts of India, 
the Moluccas, the Malay Islands, Covloii, pleii- 
tifol near Hyderabad of the Deklian, iii tlie 
Southern Mahratta country, about Bt'Ij^aum, iu 
Bengal and Assam. Almost all parts of it, are 
covered with a farinaceous substance, and a crum- 
my substance exudes from the seeds (as also, it 
is said, from the tree itself), which is chewed 
by the natives of Tahiti. The tree grows to a 
large size, but the quality of its wood is un- 
known. In Tahiti, tissues are made from the 
bark, but its most valuable product is its fruit, 
which is roundish, two celled, each containing 



a nut resembling in flavour the filbert or Eng- 
lish walnut. They are considered aphrodisiac 
in the Moluccas, but are apt to purge and pro- 
duce colic, unless roasted, or kept for a year. 
About 50 per cent, (or according to Simmonds 
3U gallons of the nut yield 10 gallons), of a 
useful, fine clear lamp oil, is expressed with veiy 
little difficulty and simple machinery, from the 
kernels of the nut, and the oil-cake is a good 
food for cattle and useful as manure. About 
10,000 gallons of oil are yearly produced in the 
Sandwich Islands, and, in Ceylon, where it is 
manufactured, it is known as Kekuna oil. It is 
so bland as to be used for the table in Java, as 
well as for burning. In the Sandwich Islands 
the nuts are employed for candles. A number 
of them, strung upon a stick, will bum for 
hours, giving a clear and steady light. The 
tree grows readily from seed, and might be 
easily cultivated. — Mr. Jaffrey, Dr. Biddell, 
Useful PUznta, Madras Exhibition Jury BeportB, 
Uogg's Vegetalle Kingdom, Simnionda* Commer- 
cicd Products y Voigt. 

ALHAGI MAUEORUM, Toume ; JF. ^ A. 



A. mannifera, Desv. 

„ Nepaulensium, D C. 

Ononis spinbsa, Uasselq. 



Manna Hebraica, D.Don* 
Hedysarum alhagi, Linn. 



JuYasa or JawBSM. BsNO. 
Camera Thorn. £n6. 
Shutur-khar. Hind. 
Us-shutur-kliar. „ Pxrs. ? P 



Jnwansa. Hikd. 
Qiri kamika. Sans. 
Giri kamika. Tel. 
Tella-giniya cbettu. Tel. 



This shrub grows in the deserts of Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Beluchistan, Sind, in Guze- 
rat, the Southern Mahratta country, at Monghir, 
Benares, Delhi. It sends forth leaves and 
flowers, in the hot season, when almost all the 
smaller plants die, and affords a grateful food 
for the camel, in desert placQs. The Hebrew 
manna exudes from its leaves and branches. — 
Voigt. 

. ALPHONSEA LUTEA, H. F. ^ T. 

Uvaria lutca, Boxb., Corr., W. ^ A. 
Muvi. Tel. I Chiri dudduga. Tkl. 

Muvvi. „ I 

See Uvaria. 

ALSOPHILA EXCELSA. The Tree Fern of 
Norfolk Island, measm-es forty feet in height, 
and has a magnificent crest of frondes. The 
black portion of the trunk i? used for stringing 
by cabinet makers. — Ke^peVs Ind. Arch. Vol. 
II. p. 1 84. 

ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS, E. Br. 
A. oleandrifolia, Lodd. \ Echites scholaris, Unn. 



Lntiana. Arsam. 
Chatinn. Bkno. 
Lct-htuk. BurmP 
Kori-kowan. Maiir. 
Satwiu. » „ 
Pala. Maleal. 



Ayugmn chadda. Sans. 

Ir-eUi-palai. Tax. 

Eda-ktua-ariti. Tzl. 
ji »> pala. „ 
„ „ poima. „ 

Fala ganida. 

£da-kuta nati. 



» 



Mukampala. 

Ayngma parma. Sans. 

This handsome looking tree grows in the 
Moluccas, Bengal, and to a veiy large size in 
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AMHERST FBOYINCE. 



AMHERST PR0TINC8. 



Ceylon, the South Konkan. In Canara and 
Sunda it is not very common ; but found near 
the Ghats above and below of great size. It is 
found in the Travancore forests, in Burmah? 
and in Assam. It seems to be known to the 
Malay race, the excellent boards or thin planks 
it aiFords being used by Malay diildren and 
children in the Bombay presidency to write 
their lessons on, hence its name. Its existence 
in Magotna was not known, and it does not 
grow inland from Bombay, but grows freely 
enough in their Botanical Gardens, The whole 
plant abounds in a milky juice. Its wood is 
white and close grained but rather coarse, and 
in Assam is much prized for beams and light ^ 
work, such as boxes, trunks, scabbards &c. It 
is valuable for the turning lathe and, in Ceylon, is 
used for coffins. It is as bitter as gentian, and is 
possessed, it is said, of similar virtues. The bark 
is a powerful tonic. — Br. Mason, Hogg^B Vege- 
table Kingdoniy Useful Plauia, Br, Otbson* 

ALSTONIA VENENATA, R. Br, 

Echites venenata, Roxb, 

Is figured by Dr. Wight in his Icones (436) 
but its properties are not known. Found on 
the Pulney Hills. 

ALTINGIAEXCELSA. 

Araucaria exceba, H, K. 

The Norfolk Island Pine, is seen 100 feet 
above the other forest trees, and resembles the 
Norway spruce, but its tiers are more distant. 
Its timber is not of good quality, as it soon 
rots when exposed to the weather, and the 
teredo, or auger worm, makes fearful ravages 
in the fences made of its timber, which seldom 
stand three years. It is generally used for 
building purposes, flooring, partitions, &c., and 
when kept dry and not exposed to the weather, 
it is more durable. — KeppelVs Voyage of the 
Meander, p. 282. 

AMBALETA. A small tree or shrub, attain- 
ing the extreme height of 12 feet with a circum- 
ference of H f<^t, growing in the forests of 
Granjam and Gumsur. The height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch is 
3 feet. The character of its wood is not known. 
The juice of the leaves is mixed with prepara- 
tions of mercury and' taken internally for rheuma- 
tism and other diseases. 

AMHEBST PEOVINCE furnished the fol- 
lowing 90 woods to the Great Exhibition of 
1851, which will be found described under their 
respective names. 



19 Koup-ha. 

20 Kya-nan. 

21 K}'a-zoo. 

22 Kyway-thoay. 

23 Kywon 

24 Kywon-bo. 

25 Kywon-gaong-noay. 

26 Lammay. 

27 La-phyan. 

28 Lep-dwat. 

29 Lieun. 
80 Liep-yo. 
31 MaJa-ka. 

82 Ma-thloa. 

83 Maza-neng or 
neag. 



54 Seet-secn. 

55 Tan-labct. 

56 Taup-ftha. 

57 Tenjf-kliat. 

58 Thab-Un. 

59 Tha-bwot-gyee. 

60 Tha-byion. 

61 Tha-khwot 

62 ThammaL 

68 Than-kya. 

64 Thanna-Dan. 

65 Tha-nat 

66 Than-that 

67 Theet-phyion. 
Maga- 68 Theng-gao. 

69 Theet-to. 



34 Meet-gnyoo, or Ncet- 70 Theet-ya. 



gnyoo. 

85 Meng-ba, or Ming-ba. 

86 Moma-kha, or Moma* 
kha. 

87 Moa-tha-ma. 
38 Myaap-loaut. 
89 Myaun-ngo. 

40 Mya-ya. 

41 Na-kyeen. 

42 Naoo. 

48 Nga-8oay. 

44 Nyaang-lan. 

45 Oua-thoay. 

46 Pad-dan. 

47 Pa-ngan. 

48 Pa-ra-wa. 

49 Peng-lay-oun. 

50 Pinnai. 

51 PoYin-ganyet 

52 Pyeen-ma. 



71 Theim. 

72 Thep-yeng. 
78 Toong-bicn. 

74 Toimg.tha-kbwa. 

75 Tonng-tha-byioo. 

76 Toung-thau-gyee. 

77 Tseet. 

78 Tsekka-donn. 

79 Tahan-tshay. 

80 Tshaap-yo. 

81 Tshiet khyeeD. 

82 Tsbwai-lwai. 

83 Tsoay-dan. 

84 Tswot-ba-lwot. 
83 Yammandy. 

86 Yeog-taip. 

87 Yetha-bvay. 

88 Yoya-theet 

89 Zee-byion. 

90 Yeng-bywimi. 



1 Anan. 

2 Ban-boay. 

3 Ban-kha. 

4 Bcp-than. 

5 Bhai-bya. 

6 Bhyeng-taeng, 

7 Bgion. 

8 Daup-yat. 

9 Pieu-ocGuiig. 



10 Eng. 

11 Eng-gycng. 

12 Gan-gan. 

13 Gyo. 

14 Ka-iheet-nee. 

15 Kha-boang. 

16 Kicp-drp. 

17 Kicp-maiip. 

18 Kiep-yo. . 



58 Raung-thmoo. 

Captain Dance gives, from Amherst and Tafov 
Provinces, and Mergui Archipelago, the follow- 
ing list of 113 woods which, also, will be found 
described under their several names. 

1 Lagerstncmia Fymmah. 17 Tay-tha. 
Peema Nee. 18 Mai tai Yo. 

2 Calopbyllam Longifo- 19 Kya Monk, 
liani. Therapee. 20 Pa-ka4haii. 

3 Tee ka loung or Tha or 21 Dillenia Spedon. Tlitt- 
Kadat-Ghee. Bew-Tha. 

4 Sibik Glomerata. Thayt 22 Kye-sai : Lsonu, apeoes 
PewThaorWhiteThayat. 23 Myoiik eho or Monkey 

tree, (also called Moohnsa 
Lanoewood, Dalbergia. 
24 Careya aborea. Baa 
Bambbooai. 



5 Artocarpua echinatua, 
Moantain Jad^ or Tong 
By-ne. 

6 Xylocarpas Granatum, 



Penlaypyoung or Peng- 25 Kye yo Thoo. 



lay-oun. 

7 Heritiera Litoralis, Kon- 
zozaloo or Kanazoe. 

8 HcriUera Minor, Mana- 
zoe. 



26 Sow-yew. 

27 Shorea Robnsta. In-Jii 
or Enghyen. 

28 Mcbnorrca ntitaU. 
Theetaee. 



9 Kannan Tha or Crab 29 Fkgroea firagrana, kst- 
Tree. nan-Tha or Annan. 

10 Kaj'a Nan in Tavoy, SO Ilopea odorata. Tkingn 



Kaiyah in Monlmein. 

11 Parrawah. 

12 Tha Byke or Tha-bay 
Kya. 

18 Gongoo or Gangaw. 

14 Ancestrolobos Camea; 34 Pet-Than. 

Toungala in Martaban 35 Mezzale. 

Provinces, Zeengalay in 36 Mecnaban; Apodnans. 



31 Inga zylocarps. Fyong 

Khadoe. 
82 Hopea odorata. TliiA« 

gan Pew. 
33 Acacia elata.Thaoet-'na 



Tavoy. 

15 'Bong long Tba. 

16 Tha nat Khee. 



87 Lanma (Sassafras). Oh-* 
rawaytha, or Sasstfrtt 
wood. 
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JtMOOBA SOHITUKA. 



ANACABDIUM OCCIDENTALS^ 



73 



In-Jin Pewoo, White 
iT^in. 

74 Thah yay Bew. 

75 ThaykyaBa. 

76 Thay Ilia. 

77 Thah Bvay Ynet Ghee. 



55 Ponk-ThaorThan-Yen. 

39 Mailoiy ; Morraya, spe- 
cies. 

40 Pterocarpos dalbergio- 
des. 

41 Pinatha. 

42 Ta-Kouk Tha in Tavoy, 78 Tha Pyke Tha. 
Yay Mine, Brirm. 79 Kyai Yew. 

43 Tim Book Tha. 80 Tonag Bve Nay. 

44 Them-Mai Ilia. 81 May Snoiing. 

45 Yateria lanceolata: Pan- 82 Tha Bate Kce. 
theya or Panthit-ya. 83 Mong-Dayat Pew, 

56 Kyaitha or Itchwood. White Mong-Dayat. 

47 Chee Neb or Stinking 85 Kah-Ban-Tha. 
Wood. 86 Kyee Tha. 

48 Kyet Thay or Theeay 87 Tha Bong Pew. 
Kvay. 88 Koung Moo. 

49 l)agoo Tha. 89 Na Yoo ya. 

50 Kanycen Tha or Wood 90 Khai Yah 



or 



OaTree. 

51 KaMecnTha. 

52 Yoang Tha. 

53 Neen Tha. 

54 Pew Bock. 

55 The-La-Bay. 

56 Mong-dayat nee or Red 
Mong dayat. 

57 To Dooryan or Porest 
Dooryaa. 

58 Book Tha. 

59 Tay Yo Tha. 

60 Thay Yo Tha. 

61 Maneeoga. 

62 Mah vi:d^ gah. 
6S Thah'Byay Nee. 

64 Thee Khya Tha. 

65 IV>w Yat. 

66 May-byoung. 



91 Dalbergia latifoHa; Yen* 
daik ; Black wood. 

92 Phyoo. 

9S Tj-e Yoo Tha or Lan 
Thah. 

94 Phet Honway^ 

95 Ouk Guay. 

96 Ngy-soungThfc 

97 Na Ghee. 

98 Tayet Khyec. 

99 Murrh Neen. 

100 Yenunanee. 

101 SowayDo. 

102 ITiayet Kya. 

103 Chin Zooay. 

104 Tlian That. 

105 Yeen Ga. 

106 MoketanuDAtha.. 

107 Gyew. 



67 Pee Ma Pew or White 108 Piulay Jallat. 
Peema. 109 Bee-ew, not identical- 

68 Na Pew Gee or Let with Thee Bew Tha. 
Thonk Gee. 110 Kussoo. 

69 Tha Yingee. Ill Kyai tha. 

70 Tha Nat Thayt Pew 112 Phangah. 

Tha. 118 Tunyeen Or Tonyeen 

71 KhaMoungTha. Dha. 

72 Ka theet Tha. 114 Ebony. Diospyros, Tai. 

AMBOYNA WOOD or LTNGOA WOOD. 
A fragrant wood of various colours, used in cabi- 
net work in Bngland. There are several varie- 
ties of this very beautiful wood used in Eng- 
haid ; they are probably all furnished by the 
same tree, Pteroipermum Indicum. It is most 
beautifully mottled nnd curled, of various tints 
from light-red to dark-yellow, and always in 
small lumps, being evidently excrescences or 
burrs cut from the trees. The varieties of 
Amboyna wood are princip^illy used for inlaying 
and by the makers of ornamental snufiP boxes. — 
Localities, Ceram and Amboyna. At the Great 
Exliibition of 1851, it was sent from Singapore. 
Sec Idngoa wood, Kyaboca, Pterosperraum Indi- 
cum. — Arehefy Faulkner, Lond. Ex, Juriei^ Re^ 
parts. 

AMOORA KOHPTUKA, ^. ^- J. 



Tiktha^ng. Beno. I iQiana. Hind. 

Chayau ka-yoe. Burm. I Chem-manun. Halzil. 

Hurin-hnra. Hind. | 

A native of the Peninsula of India, Travan-^ 
core, Bengal, Moulmein, and found in the forests 
of Tounghoo though scarce.. The wood is white 
coloiu^d and adapted to every purpose of house 
building. The seeds yield an oil, which is used 
for many economic purposes.— Foighi, McClel-- 
land, Vstful Plants 

AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS, Linn. 

Lonz. Ab. 
Katapin^. Bali. 
Badamsi P H^usK. 
Batlain. DUK. 
'Amandelin. But.. 
Almond. £?u). 
Amandes. Fr. 
Mandela.. 6kr. 
Badam. 6uz. 
Badam. Hind. 
Badam-i-rarsi. HiNlH 
Mandorli. It. 
Kateping. Jav. 

The Almond Tree. 

ANACAEDIUM OCCIDENTALE, Linn, 

Acajuba occidentalis, [ Cassuvium pomifenim, 

Gartn, \ Lam. ; Rkeede^ 



Andersoniarohituka^Aoard. 
Meleacea Wightiana. 

WaU. 



Sphserosacme rohituka. 

Wall 



Amygdaln dnloes. Lat.. 
Jjoazan. Malay. 
Badam. „ 
Bafiara. Fxrs. 

Badam.i.Earai. „ 
Amendo. Port. 
Mandel. Rus. 
Inghurdi. SAiffi. 
Waltt luway. SiMOH. 
AJmendra. Sr. 
Parsi vadam maram. Tam. 
Fani badama chettu. Tel. 



Kagn. Brko. 
Hijli badam. Beng. 
The-ho-thayet. Burm. 
Cashew nnt tree. Enq. 
Kbju. Hind. 
Hijli badam. Hind. 
Jambu-monat. Majat. 
Parunkimavah.. Maleal. 



KoU mavah. Tam. 
Mnndiri maram. „ 
Jidi mamidi. Tel. 
; Munta mamidi chettn. Tel. 

lU Oom 
Hijli badam kajrond. Hind« 
Mundiri pisin. Tam. 



This small tree, sixteen feet high, is very or- 
namental,, when in leaf. It was introduced^ 
from the West Indies> and is now cultivated in 
Ceylon, all over India, in Burmah, in Pegu, the 
Tenasserim Provinces and in Tavoy. It some- 
times grows to. a large size, and in Pegu it is 
much cultivated about Phoungye houses, and in 
groves near towns. 

The wood is dark brown, and is not, gene- 
rally, deemed of value in carpentry, but, in 
Tavoy, Captain Dance says it is a large tree, 
used in boat building, and it fonns a charcoal,, 
which the iron-smiths there consider the best for 
their trade 

It bears sweet smelling flowers, succeeded by 
a pea-shaped fruit of a yellow or of a red color, 
very acrid and with an a^ringent juice highly 
recommended as a remedy in dropsical habits. 

The nut hangs at the end of the fruit, out- 
side, and is about an inch long, of a kidney 
shape, edible and wholesome when roasted, to 
be found in every bazar in India, and -forming 
an article of trade and commerce. They ai-e 
used for imparting a flavour to Madeira wine. 
Also, ground up and mixed with cocoa, they 
make a good chocolate suid are said to yield a 
spirit by distillation, superior to rum or arrack, 
and described as a powerful diuretic. They also 
yield, by expression, an edible oil, equal if not 
superior to olive or almond oil. 
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ANDGERI. 



AN0GEIS8US LATIFOLIUS. 



The pericarp of the nut produces a black 
acrid oil, called Cardole or Cashew apple oil. 
It is a powerful vesicating agent, and, owing to 
its caustic properties is often applied to wai'ts, 
corns, ulcers, &c. and to floors or wooden raft- 
ters of houses to prevent the attacks of white 
ants. It requires, however, to be used cautious- 
ly. Exposiu-e to the vapour of the oil, when 
under preparation, will produce violent swelling 
and inflammation. 

An astringent gum is exuded from the trunk 
of the tree to the extent of 5 to 12 lbs. an- 
nually, which should be collected when the sap 
is rising. It makes a fair substitute for gum 
arabic, forms a good varaish, and is particidarly 
useful where the depredations of insects require 
to be guanlcd against. In S. America, book- 
binders wash books with a solution of it, in 
order to keep away moths and ants. The juice 
which flows from an incision in the trunk of 
the tree imparts an indelible stain to linen. 
The bark of the ti'ee is given internally in infu- 
sion, in syphilitic swellings. The fresh juice of 
the flower stalks is used in lemonade, and wine 
and vinegar are also made from it bv fermcnta- 
tion. — Voiyt, Mr. Jaffrey, Dr. McClelland^ Dr. 
Mmoji, Use/ui Plants, Vegetable Kingdom, Dr. 
liiddell, M. E. Jur. Report. 

ANCISTROLOBUS CARNEUS, Wall, 

Hypericum cameum. Wall., Cat. 

Sonnf(-ga-lffi. Burm. | Zin-ga-ls. Ta.voy. 

Toang-ga-la. Multabax. | 

This tree attains a maximum hei&:ht of 30 
feet, it rarely exceeds 3 feet in girth and its 
maximum is 3 cubits. It is plentiful in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo forests, where the timber 
grows very tall, and it is found, widely scattered, 
all over the Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui Pro- 
vinces, but in none abundant. It is also a 
native of China. Its dark brown wood, when 
seasoned, floats in water. It has a long fibre, 
tenacity, durability and sufficient lightness, and 
is very free from knots. 

It is used, by the Bimnese, for building, for 
ploughs, and for utensils of all kinds, and is 
recommended for handles of chisels, hammers 
and tools generally. — Captain Dance, Dr. 
McCUlUaid, Dr, Mason ^ Voigt, 

ANCISTROLOBlft MOLLIS. 

Yin-bTo. BcRM. 

This tree is described by Dr. McClelland 
along with A. cameus, as plentiful in the Pegu 
and Tounghoo forests. The timber grows very 
taU, but seldom exceeds three feet in girth. 
Wood dark brown. — McClelland, 

ANDGERI. Can. 

Indyeru. Mjlhr, | Tern. MAmi. 

The flower of this timber tree has not been 
seen, and its generic name remains undeter- 



Sapindus or Nephelium. It is found in the 
Canara and Suuda forests, above the Ghat, 
chiefly at Nilcoond and in the southern jungles. 
The wood is serviceable in house building. — 
Dr, Gibson. 

ANDRACHNE TRIFOLIATA, Rozb. 

Stylodiscus trifoliatns, Bcimett. 
Psychodendron trifoliatuio. Wall. 

Uriam. Assamese. 

A tree of quick growth ; found in Java, Ava, 
Peninsula of India, at Hurdwar, Chittagong, 
Nepal and Assam. Wood and bai'k red. Em- 
ployed for masts and spars of small vessels. — 
Voigt, Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

ANGELY, OR ANGILICA, according to 
Edye, the Malayalam and Tamil name of a tree 
which grows to two and a half and three feet 
in diameter, and from fifty to sLxty feet high. 
It is described by him, as used for large canoes 
and snake-boats, and, if kept oiled, as very dur- 
able. Also, as used for planks, for native ves- 
sels, in consequence of its being very tough, and 
well fitted to hold the yams where the planks 
are sewed together, which is the case with all 
the flat bottomed boats on the coast, where there 
is a surf on the beach, as at Madras, for tlie 
Massula boat; at Mangalore and Calicut, for 
the manchee boats, &c. ; and many of tlic pat- 
tamahs are fastened by paddings of coir on the 
joints of the planks, &c. Dr. Wallich names 
the Angelly wood, the Artocarpus hirsuta, and 
it is described in Useful Plants as A. hirsutus. 
— Lam, Edye, Malabar and Canara. 

ANISOPHYLLUM ZEYLANICUM. 

Welipijanna. Sutgh. 

A tree of the western and northern parts of 
Ceylon, its timber is used for common house 
building purposes. — Mendis. 

ANOGEISSUS ACUMINATUS, JTalL 
Conocarpus acuminatus, Boxb. 

Pnclii maniL Tzl. I Fauchi. Tei.. 

Pashi. „ I 

This tree is met with in several parts of 
India. Its timber is good and durable, and fit 
for house building purposes. On the Godaveiy, 
it is described as a very hard strong timber. — 
Foigt, Captain Beddome. 

ANOGEISSUS LATIFOLIUS, Wall. 

Conocarpus latifolius, Boxb, 
Sherimann. Tel. 

This timber tree grows at Chillaune, Islama- 
bad, in the Kenneiy Jungles, the valleys of the 
Concan rivers near their sources, the inland 
Dekhan hills, and in the Dehra Dhoon. The 
timber, if kept dry, is good and durable.— 
Near the Godavery, the wood is said to be 
one of the hardest in the forests. It grows to 
an enormous size. Axles of carts are generally 



mined, but it is supposed to be a species of made of this wood.--r(?^^, Captain Beddome. 
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AXTIBESUA AL£XIT£BIA. 



AQUILARIA SKCUNDAKIA. 



ANTIARIS. Of this genus of trees, there 
are six or seven species rccog:nised, (1) the A. 
toxicaria, Zesck., the genuine Upas tree of Java : 
(2) the A. innoxia, BL : and A. macrophylla, 
B. Br. : a fourth species to which no name has 
been applied (ramis foliis-que utrinque vdutinis) 
is cultivated in the Kew Gardens : the A. sac- 
cidora, Jkdz, of the Western coast of Peninsular 
India is a fifth : the sixth is the A. Zeylanica, 
Thvaiten^ of Ceylon, which like A. saccidora, 
yields sacks : and the seventh is A. Bennetti, 
Senmxn, the Ma-mi or Ma-vu-ni-Toga, of the 
Tonga Islands — all trees of great height. — 
No. 53, Vol, 9, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. 

AJNTIARIS SACCLDORA, Leschen. 
Lepuraudra saccidora^ Nimmo. 



Jafcipiri. Can. 
Karwat. „ 
Sack tree. Eng. 
Chandal. Hind. 
Jagguri. Mauk. 



Kiirwat. Mahr. 
Araya-ange]y. Malsal. 
Riti-gHha. Singh. 
Netavil luaram. Tam. 



A stately forest tree indigenous on the West 
side of India, as in the ravines at KandaUa and 
in the jungles near Coorg. It is very common 
and the most gigantic of all the trees in the 
Wynaad Jungles. The wood is not much used, 
but the Cooraniboor bags or sacks are made 
from the bark by a very simple process. A 
branch is cut, corresponding to the length and 
diameter of the sack wanted. It is soaked a 
little, and then beaten with clubs until the inner 
bark separates from the wood. This done, the 
sack, formed of the bark, is turned inside out 
and pulled down, until the wood is sawn off, 
with the exception of a small piece left to form 
the bottom of the sack, and which is carefully 
left untouched. These sacks are in general i^se 
among the villagers for carrying rice, and are 
sold for about six annas each. The Singhalese 
sew up one end of the bark for a sack. — BoylCy 
Fib. PL page 343, Mr. Mclvor in M. E. J. B. 

ANTLVEIS TOXICARIA. Leschen. 
Ipo toxicaria, Persoon. 

The Upas Tree of Java. £kq. I Ajidiar. Malay. 
Anehur. Jav. | 

This tree is often over 100 feet in height, 
wood not known. The Upas antiar poison is 
prepared from the juice, which flows from inci- 
sions in the bark. — O'Shaughnessg, Voigt. 

ANTIDESMA ALEXITERIA. 

Noli tali maram. Tax. 

A small tree and a very handsome one, com- 
mon enough in the jungle at Coimbatore. It is 
not common in the Bombay forests, but in that 
side of India affects rather the skirts of culti- 
vated land, and there never reaches a size suffi- 
cient to render it fit for purposes of cai'pentty. 
Bark made into cables. Leaves in decoction in 
snake bites. Fruit delicious. — Vegetable King- 
donty Drs. Gibson and Wight. 



ANTIDESlilA BUNIAS, Spreng. 
A. alexiterium, Spreng. \ Stilago buiiias, Linn. 

Ariya poriyaTn. Malay. I Nolai Talai maram. Tam. 
NoUTaIi.'MAL£AL. | 

A middle sized tree, growing on the Coro- 
mandel and Malabar sides of the peninsiUa of 
India, in Assam and in Nepaul. It grows to 
rather a large size in Assam with a girth of 
twelve or fourteen inches, but the wood by im- 
mersion in water, becomes heavy and black as 
iron. The bark is used for making ropes. Its 
leaves are acid and diaphoretic, are used as decoc- 
tion in snake bites, and when young are boiled 
with pot herbs like sorrel, and employed in sypliili- 
tic cachexia. — Useful Plants; Vegetable Kingdom. 

ANTIDESMA DIANDRUIVI, is found on 
the Travancore mountains, yields a tolerable 
timber, which is useful for various purposes. — 
Boxh., Lindley ^c. quoted in Useful Plants. 

ANTIDES3U PANICULATA. 

By-it-sin. Bunv. 

A low tree found in the Rangoon, Pegu, 
Tounghoo and Tliarawaddy forests. On the 
same plant are notched, rounded and pointed 
leaves and it bears a red sour fruit, resembling 
the barberry. It furnishes a small crooked tim- 
ber, of a close grain, with the wood of a red 
colour and adapted to cabinet making. — Dr. 
Mason f I>r. McClelland, 

ANTIDESMA PUBESCENS, Boxb. 

Jeriam Kottam. Malsal. 
Jcram Kottam. „ 
Jana palaacru. T£L. 

This tree grows in the Northern Circars, is 
similar to A. Bunias, and the bark is used for 
making ropes. The succulent drupes are eaten 
by the natives. — Boxb. quoted in Useful Plants. 

AQUILARIA AGALLOCHA, Boxb. 

Ud-i Samudri. Hind. Pers. 



PoUari. Tel. 
Pollai. „ 



» 
» 



AgallochuDi. Lat. 
iGlamba. Malay. 
Gahrn. „ 

Kayagahru. „ 
Agaru. SAPfS. 
Ag^ni cVka. Tzl. 
Ag'ru. Tel. 
Kriihua agara. T£l. 



Aqalugin. An. 
Ugoor or Ag'r. Beko. 
Aloes wood tree. £ifo. 
Black Agallocha, 
£a^le wood tree. 
Agila wood tree. 
Bois d' Aigle. Ps. 
Ayr. Ili>'D. 

Udli Hindi. IIiXD. PzRS. 
Ud-i Kamari. „ 

This is described by Roxburgh as an immense 
tree, a native of mountainous tracts E. and S. 
E. of Sylhet, in lat. W to 25« N. It is sup- 
posed to be one of the trees that furnish the 
Eagle wood of commerce. —O'Shaughnessg, Voigt. 

AQUILARIA MALACCEN3IS, Lam. 

A. ovata of Botanists. 

This tree has a whitish timber. It is a 
native of Malacca, China? and Ceylon ? — Voigi, 
Bng. Cgc. 

AQUILARIA SECUNDARIA. 

This tree has a white and inodorous timber, 
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'IHZNGI aACCBARlFEBli. 

bat, wfaen diseased, secretei a resinous matter 

said to be the true Eagle wood. 

ARANELLAH— ? A wood collected by Colo- 
nel Frith in Travancore, where it is employed for 
liuilding ordinary houses. It is of a dark 
trown colour with a specific gravity of 06'15. 
The tree is not determined. The Tamil name 
-of Cicca disticha, is Arauelli. 

ABEUS ipeein. 

Yong-tha-ngai, QvtM. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used in ordinary 
building materials.— CW. Cal. Ex. 1862. 

ARCHIPELAGO OF EASTERN ASIA. 
Extensive collections of woods from Borneo, 
New Guinea, and several other of the Archipe- 
lago islands, were contributed to the Exhibition 
of 1851, iucluding sandal wood from Timor, 
and Lingoa or Amboyna wood, from Ccram, in 
the Moluccas. 



AEECA CATECHU 


Linn. 


A, Faufe 


, G^iit. 


Fufil. kn.i 


AdaJta. MjiUjiU 


BiiadL Bwi. 


MV... 


Gun. Bk:ig. 


Bong.. Bisxii. 


BongH. Tag. 


Rapo. Bums. 


PaLu mamni. Tm. 


Kunthi? Kwnn-bra. BURH. 


Kamoga? 


Supemri. Du)C 


Poka. Tkl. 


ArecaPrim. E.-«n. 


Poka chetto. „ 


Betel-nut Poira. „ 


Oki. 


Catechu Palm. „ 


Vakha. 


Supari. lllNB. 


Kuuda-poki. „ 


Jombi. J»v. 


Kok-puk.. 


Piuang. Mu.iT. 


Tba variety Eola-poka hai 


EachB. Miui. 


loDg nuU. 



This graceful palm grows in all tropical Asia 
and the islands, and often attains a height of 
50 or 80 feet. The trunk is only a few inches 
in diameter and is used in Ceylon for pins and 
Pingo sticks,— in Travancore for spear handles 
and bows, and Dr. Cleghom says for smdl 
objects in turnery. The nuts are chewed as a 
luxury, and are also used in turnery for small 
ornamental work. — V'oigt, MendU, Dr. Cleg- 
horn, Ut^ PlanU, M. E. Juries' SeporU, JSll. 

ARECA DICKSONII. Soib. On the moun- 
tains of Travancore and Malabar, a wild species, 
the A. Dicksonii, is Ibimd in great abundance. 
Fruit used as betel. Wood unknown. — Vti^ 
Flanli., Voigt. 

ARECA OLEHACEA, Linn. 
Oreodoxaoleracea, Exil. \ Enterpe cariba^ Spring. 

Cabbage Palm. Eno. 

A native of the West Indies, trood used the 
same as Areca catechu. 

AEECA VESTIARIA, is so called from 
clothing being made of its fibres. 

ARENGA SACCHAEIEERA, LabtU. 
Borassus Qomutua, Lour. 
Saguerus Kumphii, Uoxb, 



Akel. PoHT. 
Mandar. ., 
SflgWaii. St. 

A handsome tree of tlic 

attains a height of 30 or 4< 
cild prailucts are its wine, 
and its horse-hair like Iju 
It grows wild iu dense shac 

This is one of five s] 
"Arenga" which chiefly in 
the Indian Archipelago, atti 
on the continent of Asia. ' 
handsome trees, their fav 
dense shady forests and iu I 
rivers and rivulets ; it com 
the seventh year, and con' 
2 to 5 years. It was so t 
Dr. Eoxburgh, that he intr 
India, where the natives, i 
to them, but they seem to 1 
Us commercial products 
" Barum" or " Baru," a 
muti. Tlie Gomuti is th 
genus of any commercial ill 
in abundance, in a wild s 
islands of the Indian Arc 
its horse hair like substai 
Maiay, Iju or Eju or Gomi 
has given the name to the tr 
very young, are eaten like tl 
palm, Oreodoxa oleracea, 
outer covering of the fruit I 
macerated, affords a fiery 
denominated " hell-water," 
the seed, or rather the%lbui 
its noxious covering, is mad 
the Chinese. It yields Se 
muti Sugar and the IJaru.— 
ary Archipelago ; Seeman o 
Fibroui Plants, Voigt. 

AEMOSIA DASTCARI 
Thit-w»-jee. ] 

This is found here and t 
in the Swar and other Fore 
hoo, and in Pegu, Woo(] 
mahogany. — Mc GUUand. 

AEEEMENE, Singh. 
grows in the Central pro' 
weighsSTlhs. per cubic foot 
It is employed there, for 
building. It is said to be t 

ARAUCARIA CUNNi: 
Australian or Moreton Bay 
but tender species, forming 
shores of Bloretou Bay in 



A.KTOCAHPUS GHAPLASUA. 



ARTOCABPUS HIRSUTA. 



and on the aUuvial bank of the Brisbane Rive ^ ARTOCARPUS CHAPLASHA, Roxb. 



lat. 27'> to 30« S. It attains from 100 to 130 
feet in height, with a circumference of apwards 
of 14 feet, having a clear stem to 80 feet. 
Yoigt, however, describes it as a shrub, per- 
haps a mistake of his. 

ARAUCARIA EXCELSA, R. By. 

Dombejaexcelsa.Za»i^. | Coljmbeyaexcelsa./Sj97'^. 

The Norfolk Island Pine, grows also in New 
Caledonia, Botany Island, and Isle of Pines. It 
is a majestic tree, growing to the height of from 
60 to 228 feet, with a circumference of 30 feet. 
Its wood is useful for carpenters in-door work, but 
is too heavy for naval purposes as spars. Though 
Keppell says that this tree is not so lofty as the 
Altingia exoelsa, but is of the same quality and is 
used for the same purposes, the two trees are 
supposed to be identical. — VoigMy Ind. Arch 

ARTOCARPUS, Species. 

Myaak Sook. Burm. 

A tree of Akyab, used in house-building. 
It grows to a large size, is \ery plentiful in the 
province, and the fruit is edible. — Gal. Cat. 
£x. 1862. 

ARTOCARPUS, Species, 

PatUdel. SiivoH. 

Grows in the Southern provinces of Ceylon, 
and is there used for boats and buildings ; a 
cubic foot of the wood weighs 34 lbs and it is 
said to last 30 years. The fruit — 9 x 2^ inches 
— is boiled and eaten as food. — Mendia. 

AUTOCARPUS, Species. 

Tonn-pttn-nai. Burm. 
Wood yellow, a cubic foot weighs lbs. 39- 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 
feet and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 12 feet. — Dr. Brandis. 

ARTOCARPUS, Species. 

Thoun-ben. Bu&ic. 

Dr. WalHch teUs us that this species of the 
genus grows in Tavoy, and is a large tree, used in 
boat building. Perhaps identical with the last. 

ARTOCARPUS, Species. 

Py-nalbe. BuRM. | Taima Ben. Burm. 

Dr. Wallich describes this as growing in Tavoy 
but wood not used. 

ARTOCARPUS, Species. Trap tree, of Singa- 
pore, furnishes the gutta used as bird-lime ; and 
the fibres of its bark are used there for iishino: 
lines, cordage and nets. — Boyle. Mb. PL 

ARTOCARPUS, Species. Small bread- 
fruit. This species is not scarce in the Te- 
nasserim forests. It yields an orange colored 
fruit resembling in taste a custard apple, and in 
appearance a fig. — Ih; Mason. . 



Lesser Jack. £no. I Chsplasha. Hini). 

Thoruy Jack. E:«o. | 

This large, oflen immense tree, grows in 
Malabar, Bengal, Assam, Tipperah, and Chitta- 
gong, and in some places attains an immense 
size yielding a valuable timber, from which the 
canoes of the Pennee and Gomootee rivers are 
made. The wood is applied for other uses, and 
is said by Roxburgh to be particularly valuable 
for work which has to be immersed in water. — 
Eng. Cyclopadiat Use/id Flanis, Voigt, 

ARTOCARPUS ECHINATA, Roxb. 

ToongBen. Bubm. 






peing-nai. Bu&M. 
Kyartha. Can.? 



Mountain Jack. ExG. 
Tampooiii. Malay. 



This is a large tree with its leaves gashed 
like some species of oak. It is very common 
about the Balaghat and Wynaad, is found in 
Burmah, and, though not abundant, all over the 
Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces, in Amherst, 
Tavoy, and the Mergui Archipelago, — a large 
expanse of country. Its maximum girth is 5 
cubits and maximum length 30 feet. The wood 
is not known to be used in Southern India, but, 
in Burmah, according to Dr. Mason, it is deem- 
ed a valuable timber by the natives, especially 
for canoes. Captain Dance however, tells us 
that though it floats in water when seasoned, 
the seasoned wood is too light and spongy, for 
durability, and should be regarded as a useless 
wood. Whether these conflicting opinions be 
the consequence of examining trees which have 
grown in diflerent localities, subsequent enquiries 
must determine, but the wood possibly im- 
proves by immersion in water. It is said to 
produce an agreeably acid fruit, and Dr. 
Mason mentions Dr. Wallich as saying that 
'* it produces a sort of caoutchouc, with which 
the Burmese pay their boats." But he imagines 
this to be a mistake, as the Burmese almost univer« 
sally pay their boats with a substance that is 
produced by a bee, mixed sometimes with dam- 
mer. — JDr. Mason^ Mr. Mclvor, Voigt. 

ARTOCARPUS HIRSUTA, Lam. 
Artocarpns pubescens, Willd. 



Helbulsoo. Can. 
Hairy Bread-frait tree. Eno. 
"VVUd Bread-fruit tree. Eng. 
Pat Faanas. Mahr. 
Hebolsn. Mahr. 



Aini maram. Malxal. 
Ansjeni. Malxal. 
Del. Singh. 
Aladel. „ 
AnjUi maram. Tam. 



This large handsome tree, well adapted for 
affording shade, is not found in the northern 
jungles of the Bombay presidency : sparingly in 
those south of the Savitri to the bounds of 
Sawantwani, after which it becomes more plen- 
tiful and continues abundant all down the 
Western coast of the Peninsula. Dr. Gibson 
says that it grows in Canara and Sunda, above, 
and in the ravines of the Ghats, but mostly 
in Honore and Bilgy talooks, and is there valu- 
able for canoes and for planks. It is scarcely 
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ARTOCAKPUS INCISA. 



ARTOCARPUS INTEORIFOLIA. 



entitled to a place in the list of Coiinbatore 
woods, being a native of the coast, and not 
extending so far inland. It is indigenous in 
Bunnah, but abounds in the forests of Malabar 
whence, Mr. P. N. Maltby, in 1860, believed 
that ten thousand loads per annum, of this 
wood, for five years, could be supplied at the 
rate of twelve to foiuleen rupees per candy. 
It grows on the Western, Southern and Eastern 
sides of Ceylon, and its timber, which is there 
usedfor fishing boats and in housebuilding, weighs 
40 to 51 lbs. the cubic foot, and is calculated 
to last from 25 to 70 years. The fruit (9 in. 
X 3 in.) is there boiled and eaten as food by 
the natives. It yields the Anjely wood of 
commerce, a wood esteemed particularly useful 
as a timber which bears exposure under water. 
The wood is valuable for canoes, ships' frame- 
work, and in house building, for which pur- 
poses it is largely used on • the Western side of 
the peninsula of India, in Malabar and Canara, 
and is sought after for H. M. Dockyards. Its 
bark is occasionally used in Canara in the pre- 
paration of a brown dye. 

The fruit is the size of a large orange, and 
abounds in a viscid juice which flows freely from 
the rough rind if touched. This is manufac- 
tured into bird-lime. The pulpy substance, 
which surrounds the seeds is much relished by 
the natives, being almost as good as the fruit of 
the Jack. — />/*. Wight, Madras ExhibUion Juries* 
Reports, Br. Gibson, Dr, Mason, Mr, Jaffrey, 
Voigt, Useful Plants, Br, Clegkom in Conser- 
voter's Eeports, Mr, Mendis, 

ARTOCARPUS INCISA, Linn, fil 

Rademachia iiicisa> I Soccus granosus, Rumph, 
Thuub, 



Bread fruit tree. £no. | Nang-ka. Malat. 

This tree is a native of the South Sea Islands, 
and has been introduced into the various parts 
of South Eastern Asia —into Ceylon, in 
some parts of the Madras territories, where 
it is occasionally seen in gardens, in parts 
of the Bombay Presidency, in some parts 
of the Dekhan, and is cultivated in a few 
gardens in Tavoy and Moulmein and is exten- 
sively cultivated tliroughout the Malay Ar- 
chipelago. It is a tree of slow growth, but 
it attains a tolerable large size in Bombay, where 
however it seldom ripens, the fruit which is 
muricated falling off in the cold season. In the 
Dekhan, its fruit is the size of a large orange, or 
small pumplemose with a muricated rind. The 
fruit is of that variety which is full of seeds and 
is of no value, bears well at Tavoy and Moul- 
mein. The fhiit of the useful variety, cut 
into slices and fried, has something of the flavour 
of the sweet potato, similarly dressed. Like the 
jack, Artocarpus integrifolia, it bears fmit on 
the branches, the trunk and the root. It will 
grow from cuttings, and requires a light soil, 



with care, and watering at first. The bark strip- 
ped, and then beaten and prepared, makes a kind 
of cloth with which the South Sea Islanders 
clothe themselves. At Tahiti, clothing made of 
it, and worn chiefly by the common people, wu 
more common than that made from the paper 
mulberry, though inferior to it in softness and 
whiteness. — Rogle, p, 34, Grawfurd^s Bictionanf, 
Br. RiddeU, Br, Mason, M. E, Jury Reports, 

p, 24, VoigU 

• 

ARTOCARPUS INCISA. Variety communis. 
of Forst. 

Soccus lanosns, Rumph. 
Seedless Bread Fruit. 

This variety of the Bread-fruit tree attains 
a height of 30 to 40 feet, w^ilh a stem of a foot 
or a foot and a half of diameter. Of the two 
varieties one contains seeds and one without 
them, but both have been introduced into some 
pails of India, several years since into Pena&v 
and Ceylon, and more recently into Mergui, 
from the South Sea islands, of which it is a 
native. It is the seedless variety, that has 
given the name to the tree, and in some iislands 
of the Pacific is much used. 

The fruit which has an unpleasant smell is 
scarcely yet known in peninsular India. It is 
often larger than a man*s head, and weigh 
sometimes as much as fifty pounds, is nmod, 
greenish, and covered with prominent papilis, 
enclosing a white fibrous pulp, which becomes 
yellow and succulent at maturity. The palp 
contains much starch, and in Polvnesia, is used 
as food. The natives of these islands, before 
eating the unripe fruit cut it into quarters and 
roast it in the ashes. The ripe fruit requires no 
preparation. 

The bark furnishes a fibrous tissue, of which 
the people of Tahiti make a large part of their 
clothing. 

The true seedless bread-fruit tree is cultivated 
in Penang, and has been introduced into Ceylon. 
It has also been introduced into the TeDasserim 
Provinces, and Mergui, where it is said to 
flourish. — Br. Mason, Voigt. 

ARTOCARPUS INTEGRIFOLf A, Unn. 



A. heterophylla. Lam. 
Rademachia iutcgra, 

Thunb. 



Polyphema Jaca, Lowr, 
Sitodium cauliflorum, 

G^ni, 



Kantal. Bkng. 
Peing-nai. Burv. 
Pani Nai. Burm. P 
Alusc gana mara. Cax. 
Jack Tree. Eno. 
Indian Jock Tree. Exo. 
Entire leaved Bread-firoit. 

Exo. 
Pannas. Hind. 



Fannas. Mahr. 
Sukun. 2I1.LIY. 
Kluwi. „ 
Tambul. „ 
Pilavuii. Matxjll. 
Pila maram. Tam. 
Panasachettu. TfijU 
Veru paaasa. 



>» 



This valuable fmit and timber tree is found 
all over India, more or less abundantly, growing 
rapidly to about 2^ feet in diameter. In the 
Bombay presidency, it is met with commonly 
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ARTOCABPUS INTEORIFOLIA. 



AETOCABPUS LACOOCHA. 



about villages, rare in the North Konkan, but 
most common south of the Savitri creek. It is, 
there, always planted and often carefully ma- 
nured, and when so treated it attains a great size. 

It grows in the South Eastern and Western 
provinces of Ceylon, where its fruit, weighing 
from 5 to 60 lbs. is used in various ways for 
food, and its timber, which weighs 42 lbs. to 
the cubic foot, and is esteemed to last from 25 
to 80 years, is in general use for building boats 
and for all kinds of furniture. Colonel Frith 
mentions that this wood, in Travancore, is of 
0*554 sp. gr. and measures 2 to 4 feet in cir- 
cumference. Dr. Gibson has seen pillars of it, 
in the interior of the buildings of the old forts 
at 8evemdroog, having four feet on each side. 
In Burniah, it occurs, and is a tree of Moul- 
mein where its yellow wood is used to dye the 
yellow cloths that the Poongyes or Bunnese 
Priests wear. It is there a large tree and affords 
a very dark grateful shade, and when the fruit, 
which is often larger than a man's head, is hanging 
all around its branches, it is a grand object. Mal- 
colm says it is a very common tree in South 
Eastern Asia, but not thought to be indigenous, 
attaining a height of 80 to 100 feet, with thick 
alternate and spreading branches, and very dark 
green leaves. 

It yields an excellent and valuable timber, at 
first yellow when cut, but afterwards changing 
to various shades of brown. When made into 
tables and well kept, it attains a polish little 
inferior to mahogany in colour and appearance. 
It is used for musical instruments and ornamen- 
tal work. It is suitable for house carpentry in 
general, but it is a very brittle wood when dry 
and does not bear great alternations of dryness 
and moisture. It is well known in England as 
the Jack fruit tree wood, where it is used for 
cabinet and marquetry work, likewise for the 
backs of brushes. It affords an excellent fancy 
wood for tables, chairs, frames, &c., and the 
root of the older trees furnish a dark coloured 
wood admirably adapted for picture frames and 
carvin<^ work of all kinds. The wood is also 
valued for grain measures. Mr. Mason says that 
the yellow wood of the jack aflfbrds beautiful tim- 
ber for furniture, and in some parts of India it is 
highly valued, but this does not seem applicable 
to the present day, though Mr. Faulkner tells 
us that Jackwood is imported into Bombay from 
the Malabar Coast, and was at one time in great 
request for making furniture. Of late years, 
however, it has been entirely superseded by 
blackwood for this purpose. It is imported into 
Britain in logs from 3 to 5 feet diameter, and 
also in planks ; the grain is coarse and crooked, 
and often contains sand. The wood is yellow 
when first cut, but changes to a dull red or 
mahogany colour. It is still, however, used in 
India for almost every purpose of house carpentry 
and furniture, and in England for cabinet work, 
naarquctry, and turning, and also for brush 



backs. The Jackwood is sometimes named 
Orange- wood from its coloiur and also Jack- wood, 
Jaack-wood and Kaiithul. 

In the south and west of Ceylon, where the 
trees are of rapid growth and very fniitful, it is 
in general use for building: beams, rafters, 
doors, and furniture are all made of it. It is 
not a common timber in the Circars, though 
some good trees are occasionally procurable 
from the hill zemindaries, resembling mahogany 
in colour and appearance. The full grown fruit 
weighs from 30 to 60 lbs., growing direct from 
the branches and the trunk, to which it hand's 
by a peduncle, and in aged trees, grows from 
the roots, where they are detected by the crack- 
ing of the soil. These last are said to be most 
prized. The fruit is covered with a very thick, 
rough greei\ skin, has an unpleasant odour, and 
is full of white kernels, the* size of a pullet's 
e^^, the fleshy parts around which arc eaten 
both green and ripe. It is not prized by Euro- 
peans, who, at most, have only tasted it, but it 
is said to be more relished by a continued use. 
Natives of India, however, highly prize the fniit, 
and to the natives of Burmah, where it is more 
abundant than any other fruit, except the plan- 
tain, it is invaluable. It is said to be veiy 
indigestible. The kernels of the ripe fruit, 
boiled or toasted, resemble the Spanish chesnuts 
in flavour, and when roasted are prized by the 
natives. The green fruit, after removing the 
outer rind, is used in cumes, and, when ripe, 
the pulp and seeds are used similarly. As with all 
cultivated fruits, there are many varieties of the 
Jack. A bird-lime is manufactured from the 
juice. In Travancore, the entire fruit is plant- 
ed, and when the vaiious seeds germinate and 
grow up, the shoots are tied together with straw, 
and they unite into one stem, which bears fruit 
in about 6 or 7 years. — Mr, Mendis, Dr. Wighty 
Br, ClegJiorn in M. E, J, Rep,, Uneful Flanid, 
CfrattfuriTs Dictionary, Dr, Gibson, Dr, Mason, 
Dr. McClelland, Vegetable Kingdom, Voigt, 
Faulkner, IloUzapfel, See Baker's Papers, 

ABTOCAEPUS LACOOCHA, Roxb. ; W. Ic. 

Dephal. Beng. 
Tain-nai P Buax. 
My-oak-Ioke. „ 
My-ouk-loak. „ 
Lacoocha Bread-froit. Eng. 

This tree is occasionally grown in ganlens or 
near houses, in Bengal, Burmah and the Teuas- 
serim Provinces, where it is usually called a 
kind of fig. Dr. Koyle thinks it may be found 
to yield fibres. Its roots are used in dyeing 
yellow. Dr. Brandis tells us the wood is used 
for canoes. A cubic foot weighs 40 lbs. In a 
full grown tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 30 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 6 feet. 

The whole tree and unripe fruit contain much 
tenacious milky juice. The fniit is prized by 
the Burmese, and is eaten in Bengal. The 
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Small Jack. E^'o. 
Karama-regu. Tel. 
Lakn-chamma. „ 
Nakka-reuu. 



ATALAKTIA HONOPHVLLA. 

male spadii is acid and astringent, and eaten by 
the nativea in their curries- — f^oigt. Dr. Royli, 
Br. McClellaad, Vaeful PlanU, Dr. Matou, 
Dr. Wight, J>r. Brandts, Flor. AndA. 

ARTOCARPUS MOLLIS, tFall. 
Tounbcin. Bi;rv. 

An immense tree in British Burmali, wood nsed 
for canoes and cart wheels. On the hills, large 
trees rather scarce. A cubic foot weighs 30 lbs. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 12 feet. — Br. Brandit. 

ARTOCAEPUS POLTPHEME, Champadah 
of Botanists ,a tree of the same natural family with 
the jack and bread-fruit ; fruit smaller than the 
first, but of more delicate flavour, is greatly 
esteemed by the Malays. It seems to be an 
indigenous plant of the Archipelago, and even 
there to be limited to the Wettem parts of it, 
aueh as Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, and their 
adjaceut islands. — Crawfurd'i Dictionary, page 
93. 

ARTOCAEPUS PUBESCENS, Wtllde. 
White Brctid-frnit. Ens. I Dtl. Smao. 
Aludel. Siscu. I 

A synonym of Artocarpus hirsnta. 

ARTOCAEPUS SYLVESTRIS. 

Character of wood not known. 

ASH WOOD. A tree of Mehra Forest, near 
Abbottabad, Hazara. A species of Frasinus dif- 
ferent from that common in England. — Col. 
Qd. Ex. 1862. 

ASSAN. A tree of Cuttack sells at 6 annas 
per cubic foot. Light brown coloured wood and 
strong. Plentiful in the Santhal jungles from Ea- 
neebahal to Hosdiha. The wood is used by the 
natives for beams, planks and building purposes 
generally. The silk-worm from which Tussa 
cloth is made, feeds chiefly upon this tree. 
Several timber trees are procurable in abund- 
ance in the forests of the Sumbulpore district, 
and on the banks of the Mahanuddy, Rrah- 
miny, and Bytuiy rivers, and it is believed that 
their uses might be very much extended were 
& demand to spring up, and some experiments 
be made to test their properties and value. — 
Cat. Ihiffituer't Journal, July 1860. 

ATALANTUMONOPHYLLA,i)C., IF.§-J. 
Limonia mononhjUa, | Tnrr«a virens, Jfom. 



_ , BAtede. 
Limonia pumila, Burm. 

Wild-lime. Eng. 
Makhut limbo. Utnn. 
Udvirrgiun. Hu-uj., 

This small sized tree 



Trichilia P spinosa, JFilld. 



K«l-elle-imehfi raanun. Tij(. 
Adlii nimmB. TtJ., 
Xonda Diaunm. „ 



s found on the Malabar 
and Coronutndel Coast, and is one of the most 
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ATBRRHOA BIl 

common trees in the grec 

" raaes" about the ghats of 
deney. It is less common 
Its hard heavy wood is wh 
and is very fine or close gi 
procurable in pieces which i 
than four inches, but for thi 
able for cabinet purposes.- 
Gi6toit quoted i» Cj/elop. of 1 

ATTALI, the Tamil name 
which is of little value. It , 
or twelve inches in diameter, 
long. It produces a flower, a 
which is used as a medicent.- 

ATTI. Hatey or Arli, b gi 
Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 
two to three feet in diamete 
to twenty feet high. It is u; 
poses in small country vcs 
it produces the wild t^. — ^J 

AITOOVUNJEE. An 

ncore wood, specific g 

cheap ; used for fjrewood.- 

AUMLAH. Hind.? Awl 
not strong, plentiful in the Si 
Raneebahal to Hasdiha or 
Planks made from this woo 
natives in making boxes. TJ 

used by them for washing 
kind of preserve. — Colo. I 
'860. 

AUEA DOKA. Hind. ? 

A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
timber.— Cfai. Cat. Ex. 1862, 

AURANTIAGEJ;, Citro; 
Orange Tribe ; the Orange, L 
dock, I'ompelmoose, Forbidde 
being the produce of this ordi 
a fruit highly esteemed in Chi 
Archipelago, is produced by 
The fruit of Glycosmis citr 
and that of Triphaaia ver 
jEgle marmelos is used in m 
fume is made from its rind, 
plants of this order are hard, b 
The flowers are remarkable 1 
and beauty. — Eitg. Cye. 

AVERRHOA BILIMBI, 

limhi. Buto. I Wilu 

Bilimhi. E.\K. Bliml 

ctunber tree. E^IO. Btiml 

mtrmngm. HlSD. | 

A small tree, about 8 feet 
of doubtful value, growing g 
in South Eastern Asia, and pi 
green, smooth fleshy friiit, a 
small cucumber. In Burmah 
unripe fruit is intensely t 
eaten raw, but the acidity 
ripens. Amongst the Malei 



AYICBNXIA TOIIEXTOSA, 



AZADTRACUTA INDICA. 



the citron, the goosebeny, the cucumber and 
the caper in Europe, but can be candied or 
made into pickks or preserves, or preserved in 
sngar. Its add juice is usefiil in removing iron 
mould. — Dr, Mbuoh. Mr, Jaffrey, Useful Flant9, 
VeffetahU Kingdom^ Voigt, 

AVEERHOA CARAMBOLA, Linn. ; Willde. 



Kaxna-zmnga. Bbno. 
Zonng 3rah. Bubm. 
Hiuha kama-ranfra. Dux. 
Coromftndfil Qooaeberry Tre^. 

£ng. 
Kaxa-mk. Hiiro. 
Kamud. Hind. 



Blim-bing nianis. Malay. 
Tajnara-toQga. Maleal. 
CaramboU. Port. 
Tamartam marana. Tau. 
Tamarta Ckettu. Tbl. 
Koro-sionga. TxL. P 



«. Swecit Tariety, dttleit^ mitha kamaranga. 
h. Aod wiety, acida^ kamaranga. 

, This beautiful, but small tree, about 14 feet 
hi^h, with a spreading head, is supposed to be 
a native of the Moluccas, from which it has 
been introduced into Ceylon, India, the Burmese 
provinces and South America, where it is now 
quite naturalized. In Burmah, Pegu and the 
Tenasserim Provinces it is not abundant, being 
often only found near towns, and, in India, 
in gardens. The tree is said to grow, but, to 
be scarce in Ganjam and Gumsur. It there at- 
tains an extreme height of 36 feet, but no use 
is made of the wood, though it attains a cir- 
enmference of 3^ feet and a height of 9 feet 
firom the ground to the intersection of the 
nearest branch. 

The quality of its dark brown wood is not 
Imown. It bears, and in some places profusely, 
from three to fifty years and three tunes a year, 
a fruit about the size of a hen's egg^ with five 
acute angles and a yellowish, thin, smooth rind. 
There are two varieties, a sweet and an acid. 
The latter contain an acid, watery pulp, and 
are candied, made into pickles orWts. They 
make an agreeable dish when cut in pieces and 
cooked with sugar and wine or with skimmed 
milk. In Burmah, where the fmit is highly 
prized as a wholesome dish, it is used like other 
green fruits, in curries. The juice of the acid 
variety is useful in removing iron moulds from 
linen. The aoid leaves are a good substitute 
for sorrell. Bheede tells us that the root, leaves 
and fruit are used medicinally, and the fi-uit in 
dyeing. — J>r. Mawm, Dr. McClelland, Fege- 
iahle Kingdom, Uaefid Plants, Ellioi, FoigL 

AVICENNIA T0MENT08A, lAnn. ; RoaA. 
W. le. 

A. Te^inifdra, forsi. 



A oepata, BueL, Herb. 
A Amcana, PalUoi. 



Soeura marina^ Pont. 
Mangiom tiliknm,Ru»tpk. 



Nallalftada. Teu 
Mada ehetta. „ 



Biaa. BRiia. 

white Mangrore. J^ft, 
Oepata. Matjal. 

A small tree, grows within the tropies all over 
the world. It has small dingy yellow flowers. 
From its wood-ashes, the washermen make a 
preparation used in washing aad cleaning cotton 



Nimba. Sans. 
Vepam maram. Tam. 
Vepa. Tel. 

Nimba. „ 

Tepa chettn. „ 
Nimbamu. « 



cloths, and which painters mix with their colors 
to cause them to adhere more firmly. The 
kernels are bitter but edible. The green fruit 
mixed with butter and boiled, is made into a 
plaster, which is employed for softening and 
maturing tumours and to induce granulation in 
ulcers resulting from small pox. In Bio Janei- 
ro its bark is used for tanning. — Flor, Andh., 
Useful Plants, Lindl., Voigt. 

AZADIRACHTA im)lCA, Ad. Juss.; IT. ^ A. 

Melia ozadirachta, Linn., Roxb., Rheede. 

Nim. Bexo. 

Thembau-ka-makah. Bubm. 
Margosa tree. £n6. 
Nim. Hind. 
„ Mahr. 
Weppa. Malzal. 
Aria Bepon. Malkal. 

This beautiful tre*^ is found in Ceylon^ 
throughout India and Burmah, and in some 
localities attains a large size. It is to be seen 
every where, though more seldom as a forest 
tree than in waste places and in the villages 
of the people and g^ens of Europeans, where 
it is grown for ornament and shade. In the 
south of India, it is in considerable abundance 
in most parts of the inland country, and in 
the Pegu province, is plentiful in the Prome 
district only. 

The quality of its timber varies in these locali- 
ties. Throughout the peninsula of India, it 
yields a compact, hard, heavy durable wood, 
when old — difficult to work but — beautifully 
mottled and deserving attention for ornamental 
purposes. It is well fitted for ship building and 
carts. Some samples exhibited by Mr. Bohde, 
at the Madras Exhibition, equalled the best 
fancy woods, and some of the finest furniture 
he had seen, was from an old margosa tree. It 
is used in Coimbatore for cart wheels, and in 
bare districts of tKe Bombay Presidency, it is 
of great importance for building and agiicultural 
purposes. In the Prome district of Pegu, it is 
described as a lal^ but soft timber only fit for 
flooring. In some beautiful specimens that we 
have seen, it is of a light reddish brown colour. 

This is ond of the trees which it tvould be of 
importance to increase throughout the country. 
It reaches a large size even in stony ground. It 
comes into full foliage in the very midst of the 
hot weather. Every part of the tree i» bitter, 
and its leaves, bark, seeds and the oil from its 
seeds are largely used in native medicine, \i is 
venerated by the Hindu people, Who, regarding 
the small ^ox as a goddess, employ the leaves 
in that disease, and, like the shrew ash tree, in 
England, it is often resorted to by the friends 
of the insane, who pass the sick person through 
a cleft of the tree, or through a stem which, 
having parted and re-united, forms a circular 
opening. — Br, Wight, Mr, Eohde, Dr. Coniish, 
Dr. Gibson, Cyclop, of India and Supplements 
Elliot, Voigt, 
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BAMBUSA. 



BAMBUSil. 



Mamba. Mala.t. 
Bultth. 

Kol-mulla. Malzal. 
Mungal. Tam. 
Bonguvedora. Tel. 
Kichakai. 
Penti vedara. 
Pota „ 
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BAMAW. A tree of Akyab, but not very 
plentiful. Used by natives for bows, &c. This 
seems identical with the hatj^-^Oal. Cat. Ex. 
1S62. 

BAMBUSA, THE Bamboo. 

BansK BxNG. 
Bamboo. £ng. 
Bambou. Fr. 
lodiaiuscher rohr. Qks. 
Bans. Hod. 
Bambst. » 
Bambxi. It. 
Preng. J at. 
Bambn. Malay. 

The Bamboo, the most gigantic of the grasses, 
consists of many species, which are applied to 
80 many useful purposes, that it would be diffi- 
cult to point out an object in which strength 
and elasticity are requisite, and for which light- 
ness is no objection, to which the stems are not 
adapted in the countries where they grow, — 
hollow cases, bows, arrows, quivers, lance shafts, 
masts of vessels, bed posts, walking sticks, the 
poles of palanquins, the floors and supporters 
of rustic bridges, scaling ladders, durable water 
pipes, rafts for floating heavy timber, frameworks 
of houses, floorings of houses, scaffolding, 
planking, uprights in houses, roofing, bamboo- 
ware, 'fishing rods, walking sticks, handles of 
parasols, tent poles, books, musical instruments, 
paper, pencils, rules, cups, baskets, buckets, 
cages, crab-nets, fish poles, pipe sticks, sumpitan 
or blowing tube, chairs, seats, screens, couches, 
eots and tables, and, parts of it are used as pickles 
or candied. There are many species of Bamboo : 
and, in the Khassia Hills alone, there are fifteen. 

J . Bambusa agrestis, Poir, On mountainous 
and dry desert places in all China, Cochin- 
China and the Malay islands. Joints crooked, 
often a foot thick, a foot and a half long and 
nearly solid. 

2. Bambusa amahussana, grows in Amboyna 
and Manipa, has short joints and a thick wood. 

3. Bambusa apus, SckuUes, A gigantic spe- 
cies growing on Mount Salak in Java, stems 60 
or 70 feet high, and as thick as a man's thigh. 

4. Bambusa ari8tata,Zoe2e/i^f«. Slender stems. 

5. Bambusa arundinaoea, ff^Ulde. ; Moxb, 

Arundo bambos, Linn. I Bambos anmdinacea, 
Naatusarundinaceus,^iW. | ZeL 

Stems grow in clusters of 10 to 100, and are 
straight for 18 or 20 feet. 

6. Bambusa aspera, Scktdtes^ Found at the 
foot of mountains in Amboyna with stems 60 
to 70 feet high, and as thick as a man's thigh. 

7. Bambusa baloooa, Itoxb. 

Dendrocalamus balcooa, Fo^t 
The Balcooa bans and Dhooli balcooa of Ben- 
gal is of gigantic size and reckoned there the 
best for building purposes. Before using it, it 
is steeped in water Ibr a considerable time. 

8. Bambusa bitung, ScMies. Found ii Java. 



9. Bambusa Blumeana, SchuUes. A native of 
Java, with stems as thick as a child's arm. 

1 0. Bambusa maxima, Poir. Found wild in 
Cambodia, Bally, Java, and various islands 
of the Archipelago. It grows 60 to 70 feet 
high, and as thick as a man's body. Its wood 
is however very thin. 

11. Bambusa mitis, Poir. Cultivated in Co- 
chiu-China, wild in Amboyna. Its stems are 
thin but sometimes as thick as a man's leg, and 
30 feet lon^, and are said to be very strong. 

1 2. Bambusa multiplex, Lour. Qu. B. Nana ? 
Stems 12 feet long and an inch thick, cultivated 
for hedges in the north of Cochin-China. 

13. Bambusa nana, Roxb. A native of China, 
makes beautiful dose hedges and fences. 

14. Bambusa nigra, Loddiges; of the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton, where its stems, not more 
than a man's height, are cut for walking sticks 
and handles of ladies' parasols. 

15. Bambusa prava, forms large woods in Am- 
boyna, which come down to the coast : its leaves 
are 18 inches long and 3 or 4 inches broad. 

16. Bambusa picta, common in Ceram, Ke- 
langa, Celebes and other islands of the Archi- 
pelago. Its joints are 4 feet long and 2 inches 
thick, and amused for light walking sticks. 

17. Bambusa spinosa, iSoxd. The Bekor bona, 
spined. Common about Calcutta and in the 
south of India. It has a small cavity and is 
therefore strong. Its stems are &om 80 to 50 
feet long. 

18. Bambusa spina. 

Couta Banao, Uaii. 

Extreme height 80 feet. Circumference 1^ 
feet. Two species of Bamboo which abound 
in Ganjam and Gumsur. 

19. Bambusa stricta, i^oxd. 

Dendrocalamus strictus, I l^astuB sthctoa, Sm. 
Voigt. I 

Somewhat spiny. Its great strength, solidity 
and straightness render it fit for many purposes. 
Lance-shafts are made of it. 

20. Bambusa tabacaria, Poir, Grows wild in 
Amboyna, Manipa and Java, its stems with 
nearly solid joints, 3 or 4 feet long but not 
thicker than the little finger, when polished, 
make the finest pipe sticks. The outside is so 
hard that it emits spai'ks of fire when struck 
with the hatchet. 

21. Bambusa tulda, Roxb. 

Dendrocalamas tulda, Foifft. 

The Tulda or Pika bans of Bengal and India 
is common all over Bengal, and grows rapidly 
to 70 feet long and 12 inches in circumference, 
rising to their full height in 30 days. Im- 
proves in strength by steeping in water. The 
Joioa bam with long joints is one variety, and 
the Basini bans used to make baskets, is another. 

22. Bambusa vulgaris, fFmdl. Its stems are 
from 20 to 30 feet long, and as thick as a 
child's arm. 
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BARRINQTONIA ACUTANQULA. 



BASSIA BVTYEACSA. 



In one of his reports, Dp. Cleghom mefttions 
that immense quantities of fine Bamboos are 
floated down the varions rivers of the Western 
^^ Coast of India. They are one of the riches of 
those Provinces. They are ordinarily 60 feet 
long and five inches in diameter near the 
root, these are readily purchased standing at 5 
Bupees per 1000, and small ones at 3i Rupees 
per 1000. Millions are annually cut in the 
forests and taken away by water in rafts or by 
land in carts. From their great buoyancy, 
they are much used for floating the heavier 
woods as (Mutte) Terminalia tomentosa and 
(Biti) Dalbergia arborea, and piles of them are 
hashed to the sides of the pattimars going to 
Bombay. The larger ones are selected as out- 
riggers for feriy boats, or studding-sail-booms 
for small ci-aft. He tells us that in addition 
to the vast export by sea, it is estimated that 
two lacs are taken from the Soopah talook 
•eastward. Tlie Malabar bamboo is much 
smaller than that of Pegu (Bambusa gigantea) 
which is 8 inches in diameter. At another 
place he says that immersing in water or 
better still, in a solution of sulphate of iron 
>or lime 'water, is attended 'with good residts, as 
it extracts the svroet sap which ^uld otherwise 
induce decay. But, when it is intended to 
-split the bamboos for reepers, this should be 
done before steeping them in the metallic bath. 
The merchants on the western coast of India 
prefer the water-seasoned bamboos which have 
been months in the water attached to the rafts, 
that are floated down the Nelambur and Seda- 
sheghur rivers to the sea. The bamboos, there, 
are often "eighteen yards long, and are brought 
down in immense floats tied together in bundles 
of fifly by the root ends which are turned towards 
the forepart of the float. — Roxh, FL Ind., Eng. 
Cye.f Br, Mason's Ten^sserim, Dr, Clegkom's 
Reports, Dr. Hooker's Him, Joum. 

BAN-BOAT, BuRM.. In Amherst, a strong 
and useful wood, a kind of Mimosa, {qu. Acacia?) 
employed for house posts. — Captain Dance. 

BAN-KHA, BuRH. In Amherst, a peculiar 
kind of wood, colour grey, used for house posts, 
and other common purposes. — Captain Dance. 

BAKKINGTONIA, Species. There is a white 
flowered species of Barringtonia in the Tavoy and 
Mergui jungles with drooping spikes of white 
flowers three or foiu* feet long ; and which would 
be much admired if introduced into the cities. 
The leaves are very large and lyre-shaped, and 
both flowers and fbliage would contrast well with 
the other trees around it. The character of the 
wood, not known. — Dr. Mason. 

BARRINGTONIA ACUTANGULA, Gartn. 

Stravadiumrubnim, D C. 
Stravadium coccineum, 
DC. 



•Eugenia aeutangula, 
Unn, 



Eogenia racemosa, Eoxb. 
In the Flora Indica, 
this is corrected. 

Meteorus coccincns. 
Lour. 



Kyai-tha. BuaM. ] Badami. Tax. 

Samandar phal. li I2«D. Kanapa chetto. Tkl. 

Hijjul. „ KanigL „ 

Sjeria-samstraTadi. KauaL. 

This is a large tree, with dark scarlet oi^red 
flowers. It grows in Saharunpore, the Momag 
hills, Bengal, Chittagong, in both the pfflainfralas 
of India, and is plentiful in the Tharawaddj • 
district. The wood is of a red color, hard, and 
of a fine grain, is used in constructing caits» 
and is equivalent to mahogany. Dr. Masosi 
says it is very abundant in the Tenasserin 
forests, of which it is a great ornament. — 2Ar». 
O'Shaughness^, McClelland, Mason, Faigt, Ust" 
Jul Plants, Elliot. 

BARRINGTONIA RACEMOSA, Roxi. 

Eugenia racemosa, Linn. 

Samadra pn. MaL£AX. I Samvdra paUam. TaM. 

Sam stravadi. Maleal. | 

This stout timber tree is a native of the Mo- 
luccas, Penang, the delta of the Ganges and Mar 
labar. It5 root is slightly bitter, and oonsid««d 
by the hindus to be aperient, cooling, and febri- 
fuge. — Flora Andkrica, Voigt. 

BARRINGTONIA SPECIOSA, Zww. 

Butonica speciosa. Lam. \ Maumea Asiatica* Umsl 

Kyai-gyee. Bitrm. 

Tliis large and beautiful tree is a native of 
Pegu, the Tenasserim Provinces, the Mahf 
Archipelago, Singapore, the Moluccas, and the 
South Sea Islands. It is very plentiful in Pegu. 
Its wood is red, hard, of a fine grain, and equi- 
valent to mahogany. It is used in the con- 
struction of carts. The fruit is mentioned by 
Ainslie as being used in Java for intoxicating 
^^\\.—0'8haughnes8y, page 337, MedeOatid. 
Roxh.^ Voigt. 

BARU, Malay ; Kawal, Jaoaneaei is a gos- 
samer-like substance, found at the base of ti» 
petioles of the Gomuti palm, the Aienga sac- 
charifera. It is imported into China where it is 
applied like oakum, for caulking, and also for 
tinder. 

BASSIA, a genus of plants belonging to & 
natural order Sapotacea found in the East In* 
dies and in Africa, where they are of grest 
economical importance on account of the abiin- 
dance of a sweet buttery substance wbick ii 
yielded by their seeds when boiled. — Skug* C^ 
p. 396. 

BASSIA, Species. In the southern Provineei 
of Tenasserim, a Bassia tree is quite abuncbnt 
in a few localities : and it is said to aifbi 1 a 
timber in no way inferior to teak. — Dr. Mt »b 

BASSIA BUTYRACEA. 

Indian Batter treo. Ina. I Phalwaoa. Huni. 
Palwa. Hna>. | Tel-pote. Lepciu.. 

The trunk of this tree sometimes meaLxres 
50 feet in height and 5 or 6 feet ia 
circumference. It is found wild in Siklinit 
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Nepal and on the Almora hills, but its tinibs 
is neady as light as that of the Bombax h< ite* 



BASSIA LOireiFOLlA. 



BA9TA&D WOODS. 



phyllum» the Semul or Cotton tree, ftiid is of no 
value. A delicate wliite colored oil, solid at 
95® is expressed from the bruised kernels, which 
13 used in medicine and for nnction. — Eng, (7yc., 
Hooker, 0*Shaughne89y. 

BASSIA ELLIPTICA, JDaUeU, 

loonandra GoUenii, Druty, \ Fachonta, Cati. 

This majestic tree has been traced from Coorg 
to Trevandrum. It yields a substance which, 
as Tvas at one time thought, would be a substi- 
tute for Gutta Percha, but subsequent report 
is less favorable. The timber deserves atten- 
tion. — Dr. Cleghom*9 Forests and Gardens, 
jf. 13. 



BASSIA LATIFOLIA, Roxb. 

iDci? 
lUttpa. 
Kant Ulupa. 
EpiP 
Ippa. 
Ippe chetto. 



TkM. 



Til. 



Koha. Bkno. 
3ia]iwa Tree. £ho. 
Mahwa. Hind. 
Hula? „ 
Moho. Mahk. 
Poounam. Malbal. 
ICadnka. Sans. 

This tree grows in the mountainous parts of 
the Circars, in Bengal, in Malwa, Nagpore 
and Guzerat. In the Circars, it is never felled 
by the natives, and it is preserved in Nagpore 
on account of its large fleshy flowers which are 
eaten raw by the natives and used in distilling 
arrack. It is common all over the Bombay 
jungles, both on the coast and above the ghauts. 
The timber, in Nagpore, is from 15 to 20 feet 
long, and in girth 4 or 5 feet. 

The character of its wood seems to vary in 
diffeient localities. Captain Sankey says that in 
Nagpore it is of a pinkish color, and but a 
weak timber, whQe, from being invariably rotten 
at the heart, 4 to 6 inches square of really good 
sound timber is all that can be reckoned on. In 
the plams the tree is preserved for the flower, 
and consequently is very little used. In the 
Upper Provinces of India, he adds that the 
timber ia more esteemed, and has been used for 
door and window firames. He does not class it 
as a building material, and it is eagerly devoured 
by white ants. Dr. Gibson however, says that 
the wood, particularly the large logs brought 
front the Barria forest and Kupperwunje hiUs, 
is extensively used for house and cart purposes 
in Guzerat, but seldom appears in the market 
in Bombay or elsewhere. It appears strong and 
tongh. In the Upper Provinces of India, its 
wood is described as hard and strong and proper 
for the naves of wheels. — ^oifft. Captain Sankey y 
Dr. G^ibsony if. E, /. i2i^., Flora Andhrka. 



CASSIA LONGIPOLIA, Unn, 



irUd Sapota Trae. B:ra. 
Xalnra. Oirz. 
Holw-kajhar. Hum. 
SfaapL Malbal. 
Mee. Sufoa. 
IDnpaf Tax. 



Ennoi GarraimanrnP Tax. 

YepaP Til. 

Ippa. „ 

Pmna. ^ 

^pamana. Tel. 

OcMooga maram of Wvnaad. 



TMs tree grows in Ceylon, ia Coimbatore, 
on the Malabar Coast, in the Wynaad and ia 
the Bombay forests north of the Groa border. 
It is a large tree, a good deal like Bassia 
latifolia, but its leaves are narrower, and its 
flowers much more fleshy. It is a native of 
the Peninsula of India, and is found in plaiita<- 
tions along the southern coast of Coromandel. 
Mr. Eohde says that the Ippi of the Teloogoo 
coimtry is valued for keels of ships and for 
planking below the water line. Exposed to the 
wind and sun in the log, it rends into strips, 
but, it is eonsidered a good wood for trenails and 
it is comparatively free from the attacks of the 
Teredo navalis. It is procurable among the logs 
brought down the Gk)davery. In the Wynaad, 
it is known as the Ooodagoo maram, and is there 
an ordinary sized tree : its wood being much 
used on the Malabar side for building. Dr. 
Wight says it is a light colored hard and dura- 
ble wood nearly equal in these respects to teak, 
but much smaller. In Coimbatore it is much 
used in the construction of carts, where great 
strength is called for. In Malabar, where it at- 
tains a lai^e size, it is used for spars. Dr. 
Cleghom describes it as a good wood for trenails. 
It grows in the northern province of Ceylon, 
and its wood which is said to last from 25 to 80 
years, weighs 61 lbs. to the cubic foot. It ia 
there used as keels for dhonies, for bridges and 
in house building. The seeds contain about 30 
per cent, of oil of a bright yellow color. 121- 
Ibs. of seed, in the ordinary native rude jvay of 
expressing, produce 2 English gallons of oil. 
The oil or its seed may form an important article 
of export as a putty oil. This oil makes ex- 
cellent candles and soap. Its chief use is, how- 
ever, for burning in lamps, and as a substitute 
for butter in native cookery. In medicine, the 
oil is useA externally to cure the " Itch" and 
other cutaneous disorders ; and the leaves, milk 
of the green fruit, and bark, are boiled in water 
as a remedy in rheumatic ailments. — Mr. Men- 
dis. Dr. Wight, Mr. Eohde, Mr. Mclvor, Dr. 
Mason, Dr. Cleghorn, Flora Andhrica. 

BASTARD WOODS. An Anglo-Indian term 
applied to woods of India which have some 
outward resemblance to other woods : such as, 

Bastard teak, Chiri Teku, Tel. applied to 
several kinds of trees with large leaves. On 
the Nagari hills the Yanadis apply it to Dille- 
nia, now Wormia, braoteata. In Bombay it is 
applied to the Butea frondosa, the Ban-Teak 
or Ben-Teak being the Lagerstrsemia microcarpa 

Bastard Ebong, in Ceylon, is their Kadem- 
Beriye, Sinoh., and probably a species of Dat- 
bergia. 

Bastard Cedars, of Southern India, are the 
Soymeda febrifuga, and Guazuma tomentosa. 

Bastard Sago-palm, of Southern India, is the 
Caryota urens. 
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BikUHINlA ALBIDA. 

BAUGLAN is the western talooka of^Kan- 
desh. Stretching north in Bauglan is a series 
of valleys separated by small chains of hills. 
These hills form, as in the Poona Mawuls, 
ground naturally formed for forest reserves. — 
OiUm's Bomiay Forest Reports qf 1857-60, 
f, 38. 

BAUHINIA. A genus of plants, many of 
which afford valiiable timber and useful woods, 
while others are but climbing pknts. They 
grow in the plains of the south of India, but 
Dr. Hooker, at a thousand feet above Punka- 
baree in the outer Himalayas, found the pre- 
vailing gigantic timber, scaled by climbing 
Leguminosse, as Bauhiuias and Bobinias, which 
sometimes sheathed the trunks or spanned the 
forests with huge cables joining tree to tree. 
Several of the species in India are as yet undeter- 
mined. The woods are often of a dark colour. 

BAUHINIA, Spedei. 

AmbhotA. Ukia. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur. Extnsme 




BAUHINIA PURPUKEA. 

BAUHINIA ANGUINA, BmA. 

Baohinia piperifolia, Rfixh. 

Nang-put. Hn^D. 

It grows in Assam and the Concans. Is 

extensive and rambling shrub, with flexuoui 

compressed stems and small white flowers. This 

Bauhinia is highly ornamental. — Riddell^ VmgL 

BAUHINIA BRACHYCABPA, WaU. 

Bwai-jin. Buut. 

Attains to nearly three or four feet in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, its wood is white ooLared 
and adapted for fancy work and cabinet makiag. 
It is there of smaller size than the B. panriflon. 
—McClelland, Voigt. 

BAUHINIA CANDIDA, var. of B. vaiW^ 
gata, Linn. 

Bauhinia Candida, Hnxh, q. v. 

Kana-r^a. Hiva. 
Katridara. Sass. 
Ynga puna. „ 



Kana-n^. Bekq. 

Kana-nga. „ 

White monntamliboiiy. Eno. 

This grows in Prome, Assam, Bengal, Nepal 
and Oude. It is a small handsome tree with 



height 20 feet, circumference 2 feet and height , .-. n i. • i. x .» 

from ground to the intersection of the first }!!?^!'^!^.^^?^^^^.''.^^^^^^ *^..^ 

branch, 7 feet. Useless except for firewood. — 
Qxptam Macdonald. 



BAUHINIA, Species ? A small timber tree, 
native of Tenasserim, bears a sour twin-formed 
leaf, and a pod containing sweet pulp like that 
of the honey locust of America. — Dr, Mason, 

BAUHINIA ACUMINATA, Linn. 

B. Candida, AH. not Ros6. 



VeluUa maadaniin. Malbal. 
Maadarah. Tam. 
Vellai Muntharai maram.TAX. 
Deo-kanchana. Tel. 
Kadiana. „ 

Kasaaa. ' „ 



Ghitka. Bxng. 
Kanchan. „ 

Kanchan chakta. Bknq. 
White Bauhinia. Exo. 
MoDntain Ebony. „ 
Cuehanar. Hind. 
Duolo Kunchnn. Mahk. 

Grows in Mauritius, Ceylon, A.ssam, both 
peninsulas of India. Bare in Coimbatore, and 
does not seem to be indigenous in the Bombay 
side, where it is cultivated, as also in the Dek- 
han and Tenasserim. It is only a handsome 
shrub, with large pure white flowers. — JDrs. Rid- 
dell, Gibson, Wight, Mason, Flora Andhrica, 
Voigt, 

BAUHINIA ALBIDA. 

B. Candida, White, rose-scented Bauhinia. 
Dnolo Kunchnn. Mahr. | Vellai-munthari-poo. Tax. 

The flower buds of this pretty tree yield an 
excellent vegetable for curries, —the flowers of 
all the Bauhinia are eaten by the natives, — the 
flowers are very handsome when open, being al- 
most pure white, with a sweet odour. Dr. Gib- 
son says that this tree is found in the Bombay 
forests, but rarely ; and is more common in the 
vicinity of villages. It reaches a fair size, and 
gives a wood of a good quality, but seldom of 
scantling sufficient for house purposes. — Mr, 
daffreg, Dr. Gibson, 
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mencement of the hot season. — Roxb., Voigt. 
BAUHINIA DIPHTLLA, Bnch. 

Yepi. Til. | Apa. Tsl. 

This tree grows in Burmah, on the banks of 
the Irawaddy and at Masulipatam, Cuddapafa. 
Guntoor and Nellore, where it is called T^ la 
Telugu. — M. E, Jur, Rep., Voigt. 

BAUHINIA MALABARICA, Ro(x>b. 

Boay-gy-in. Buan. 

This pretty large tree is a native of Malabar, 
where it blossoms in October and November. 
It also grrows in Assam, at Prome and MailooB. 
Indeed, it is common in the plains of Brilisk 
Burmah, where its wood is used for the crais 
pieces of harrows, house posts, &c. &c. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. In a full grows tne 
on good soil the average length of the tnuik to 
first branch is 1 5 feet, and average girth, mea- 
sured at 6 feet from the ground, is 4 feet*-- 
JSod^., Dr. Brandis, Voigt. 

BAUHINIA NITIDA. White Bauhisu. 

B. acuminata ? 
Kanaraja. Rikd. 

Cultivated in gardens at Kotah. Wood imK 
known. — Irvine Gen. Med, Top. p. 191. 

BAUHINIA PURPURASCENS, twr. q B. 
variegata, lann.; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 319. 

Bidal. Bsvo. | Seeapoo Mimthari naxi a. 

Bakta-kanchan. Beng. | Tjlm. 

A small tree, with beautiful purple flow sn : 
quality of wood unknown.. It grows in the 
peninsula of India, in Serampore, Paiei aa, 
Monihari and Purannya. — Voigt, Mr. Jaffr< y. 

BAUHINIA PURPUREA, Linn. 

Bauhinia Coromandeliana, D C. 



BAUHINIA SCAXDENS. 



BAUUIKIA VARIEGATA. 



Drra Kanchun. Beno. Shegapu Manthari maram. 

Sarul mara. Can. Tam. 

Fmrple mountain Ebony. ExQ. Bodanta chettu. TsL. 

Kanchan. Mahb. Peddaar^. „ 

A. largish tree, with large, deep rose-colored 
frag;Fant flowers. Native of the Mauritius and 
Coromandel, grows, however, now, in Eurmah, 
* Assam and Onde. It grows to a large size in 
the mountains of India. In Canara and Sunda 
found both above and below : most common 
near the Gungawallee creek. Wood strong and 
good for agricultural implements ; but seldom 
large enough for buildiifg. — Dr. Gibson^ Foigt, 
JDr. MiddeUy Mr. Jaffrey^ Flora Andhrica. 

BAUHINIA RACEMOSA, Lam. not FaAl. 

Bsohinia parviflora, Fakl. ; D C. ; Roxb. 
Banhinia epicta, Kon. 

MaluP Tbl. 
Mali>Jhun. P TsL. 
Patwa Hawal ? 



Bwai-jxB. BuBM. 
Hptt-um. BiTBK. 
Ibvil Ghila. Hind. 
Apia. Mahr. 
Atcha maram ? Tax. 



Ada? 
At^. 
Adari arisa. 



n 



»» 
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This tree is described by Dr. Gibson as found 
throughout the Bombay forests, both on the 
coasts and inland and is very plentiful through- 
out the Tounghoo and Prome forests, where it 
attains 3 feet in girth. Found also in Mysore, 
the hilly parts of the Concans, and ghats of the 
Bombay side, along the forests of the Sewalik 
HiUs, in the hot vcJIeys of the Himalayas, from 
the doons of the N. W. to the valleys of Assam, 
at Monghyr in Bengal and in British Burmah. 
The wood is small, but the heart wood is exceed- 
in^y hard and iine. In British Burmah a cubic 
foot of the wood weighs lbs. 44. In a 
fiiU grown tree, there, on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 10 
feet, and average girth, measured at 6 feet from 
the ground, is 3 feet. In Bombay, the wood 
is reckoned very strong, but is never found 
of a good sife, and in British Burmah it is said 
to be of a white color and adapted for fancy 
work and cabinet making. Its outer bark makes 
good ropes. — Btb. Qihon^ MeCleUand, Height, 
Brandts, and Mason, Voigt, Mr, Ji^ey, Madras 
Museum, Flora Andhrica. 

BAUHINIA BETUSA, Roxb^ 

Grown in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens; 
yields a brownish mild gum like that of the 
cherry tree. — Jtoxb., Foigt. 

BAUHINIA BICHARDIANA, JFaU. 

Introduced from Madagascar. Of this wood 
we have no knowledge, the trees in this country 
being still voung. — Madras Hort, Oard. 58, 
roigi. 

BAUHINIA SCANDENS, Linn. ; milde. 

Baohinia lingua, DeCand. 

Bod Banhiiiia. £if o. | Naja ^alli. Malzai.. 

Xbculapian do. „ | 

Grows in the Moluccas, Concans, Assam, is 
mot uncommon about Gowhatti and is a com- 



mon •species at Sylhet. Mr. Mason mentions 
that the tree is remarkable for its contorted 
stem, and it is said by Loudon to have been the 
origin of Esculapius' snaken rod which he 
brought from India. Bauhinia scandens, in its 
properties and uses, is similar to the B. raoemo- 
sa. Its fibre is used by the Nagas, and cloth 
made therefrom was sent to Major Jenkins by 
Major Hannay. A line made from the fibre 
sustained for forty-five minutes 168 lbs., having 
stretched six inches only in three feet, and 
therefore is almost of the same strength as the 
best Sunn Hemp of Bengal. Bui Captain 
Thompson reported that, whether from the na- 
ture of the material or the mode of preparation, 
he found the fibre so harsh and stubborn and to 
so stick together that the heckles tore it to 
pieces and injured its strength. — Mason, page 
68, EoyU, page 296, Foigt. 

BAUHINIA TOMENTOSA, Linn. 

KAt^tti. Tax. 

Triviat putrnm. 



Theer-Tala-oonnaie. 



Tellow Banhinia. Eng. 
Kancbana. Maleal. 
TJsamadu^. Sans. 
Petan. SiiroH. 

A native of the Eastern provinces of Ceylon, 
Coimbatore, the Concans, Patna, Oude, Nepal, 
Assam. This, like the atcha maram is a strong 
very dark coloured wood, hence the name Kaat 
Atti or Wild Ebony. Even the younger branches 
show the heart-wood very dark brown, the bark 
of this is employed as extemporaiy cordage. It 
is a tree of small size, the wood dark brown and 
very hard and not much in use, being too. small 
to be of any commercial value, but in Ceylon it 
is said (seemingly erroneously) to be used for 
boxes, chests, walking sticks, cornice work, &c, 
— Br. WigM, Foigt, Dr. Cleghom, Mr^ Jaffrey, 
Mr. Mendis. 

BAUHINIA TRIANDRA, Boxb. 

This is a native of Bengal and, when in flower, 
is one of the most beautiful of the Bauhinias. 
Its trunk is straight and of considerable size. 
Its flowers are Urge and white. — Boxb. ; Foigt. 

BAUHINIA VARIEGATA, Linn.; W. ^ 
Am ; JBoxb. 

Bauhinia parpurascens. 

„ Candida, Roxb. not Ait. 

Sona. Hiiid; 

Chovanna-muTidari. Mauul. 
KuTidaraP Sans. 
Borodhi. TJria. 



Rocto-kanohui. Bxno. 
Irkumbalitha mara. Can. 
Mountain Ebony. Eno. 
Knohnar. fiiND. 



An ornamental tree with variegated flowers, 
sparingly found in the Bombay forests, and, there, 
it never reaches a size for a 10 inch plank. ' The 
wood, however, is hard and good. In Ganjam 
and Gumsur its extreme height is SO feet, circum- 
ference 2 feet, and height from the ground to 
the intei'section of the first branch 8 feet, and is 
tolerably common and used for firewood. The 
flower pods are eaten as a sort of vegetable. — 
Drs. Irvine, Mason, Gibson, BiddeU, Cleghom, 
Foigt. and Captain Maedonald. 
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BAUHINIA VAHLII, F. ^ A. 

B. racemosft, VaU. ; hoxb., Fl. In. 
B. scaudens Itoxb. wi B. I. C. Mm. 
Cbimlxialce. Due. I Adda. Tei.. 

Nohtral. Hinn. ? | Shjalce. 1!bi4. ^ 

This is an immense scandent shrub, nith a 
drcmnference of \\ feet. It prows in the TbuU 
ghats, ravines at Khandalla, Morang mountains, 
in the Darra Blioon and Kamaon. In Ganjnm 
and Gnmsur it abounds in the jungles, and 
<rield3 a fibre which is most extensively used. 
!rhe leaves which are a foot in length with 
rounded lobes, ere used for eating from and for 
making " tullaries" — small umbrellas worn on the 
head and for packing. The seeds are used me- 
dicinaUy- Dr. Biddell describes it as an im- 
mense scandent shrub ; leaves about a foot in 
breadth, with rounded lobes; legumes pendu- 
lous, from twelve to twenty inches long, covered 
with a brown velvet down. — Siddell, Voigl, 
Captain Macdonald, Tl. Andh., Uteful PlattU. 

BAUJHONOO, Uhta? In Ganjam and Gnm- 
sur, a tree of extreme height 45 feet, circumfer- 
ence 5 feet, and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 22 feet. Tlie 
wood is used for bandy wheels on account of its 
strength. It is rather scarce. — Captain Mae- 
donaid. 

BAYGOONA, Uria ? A tree in Ganjam and 
Gumsur of extreme height 24 feet, circumference 
1 foot, and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 5 feet. The wood is 
useless except for firewood. The leaves are used 
medicinally for fever. The tree is tolerably com- 
mon. — Captain Maedonaid. 

BEAR WOOD. A tree of Meera Torest, 
near Abbottabad, Hazara. Natural order, Coni- 
fera, Finns Songifolia.?— Co/. Cat. Ex. 1863. 

BEDEE. A taluk in the Bejgaum CoUec- 
torate with forests ; but Dr. Gibson says that 
neither teak, seesoo, nor honee (Pleroearpu* 
tnartupivm), the three most valuable woods in 
the forest, had been spared. — Seport, 1849 to 
1856, p. 8. 

BEE-EW, BuBM. A timbCT of Tenasserim 
not identical with Tkee Bern Tha. Its maximum 
girth is S cubits, and maximum length 22 feet. 
Trees reiy abundant near the sea or tEe river's 
edge, all over the Tenasserim provinces. When 
seasoned, sinks in water. It is a veij hai-d, 
strong wood ; used in rice mills where great 
strength and durability are indispensably re- 
quired; recommended for handles of toc^. — 
Captmn Danet' 

BEHENTA, Ukia P A timber tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, circumfer- 
ence 3 feet, and height from ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, lO feet. It is used for 
Axletrees, oil presses end rice pounders. It is 
also burnt for firewood the tree being very com- 



BZXBEX 

mon. The berk and li 
— Cbptain Maedonaid, 

BELOO, Tel. Ue: 
Gumsur, extreme heif 
3 feet, and height fron 
section of the first bi 
is sometimes employee 
it is chiefly used foi 
extremely common ; tl 
a sort of umbrel 
head by the tyots and 
country. — Captain Ma 

BELUNWAN, Hn 
pore, with hard brow 
1862. 

BEP-THAN.— P In 
making bandies for s 
superior wood, and h 
Captain Daace. 

BEP-THAN. In ' 
- — Captain Dance. 

BEP-ffON. In T 
Captain Dance. 

BERBERIS ABIE 

Tar. a. NORMALK 

Berberis tinctoria, Lete^ 

„ chitra. Ham. 

Var. A FLORIBUl 
Berberis floribunda, 

Wal 
„ petiolaris, „ 
„ ariststa, „ 



This is a widely c 
mountains of India, i 
forms, which baa cai 
host of specific names 
gherry and Pulney Hil 
It is generally known, 
Berberis tinctoria. Tl 
ed in the countries i 
agreeable acid flavour. 

BERBERIS NEPJt 

Berberia miceia, Ha». 

„ acanthifolia, 

Wal 

„ Lesohenanltii 

Wal 

This shrub is fonnd 
and Travancore Hills 
5 to 8,000 feet. It 
Bhotan, Garwhal, and 
wood is small and of 

BERBERIS LYCI 

HuEii-Kindi. Aa. 
Raisin Serberrj. Exo. 

Found on the Him 
in India. There are 
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BBBRYA AMMONJl^T^A. 



BHA^TA-KA'. 



on the mountains of India, but none of them 
wood of any size. 

BEHGEEA KONIGII, Lmn. ; W, ^ A, ; 
Morraya Konigii, Spreng, 



Barsang^ Bzkq. 
Kanipak: kajhar. Duk^ 
Cttnj leaf tree. S^6. 
Kanripak kajhar. HuiB< 
Kodia mm. Hind. 
Baiaanga. Malejll. 



Kare-bepon. Malxal. 
Kareyapela. Malzal. 
Kristna nimbu. Sans. 
Kari-vepelli maram. Tam. 
Karivepa.. I^. 
. Kariampaka chettu. . Tbl. 



Tircanamalay maram. Tam. 

„ chettn. TsL. 

Sarala devadam. Tel. 



A small tree, a native of the roountainous 
parts of the coast and common throughout the 
country ; of easy culture, cultivated general- 
ly in gardens for i& leaves, which retain their 
fi^agrance when diy, and are used to flavour 
curries, mullagatawny, chatnies, &c. and are 
mixed inithe carry pastes and powders prepared 
in India fov transmission to England and other 
parts of the world ; the mixture of these leaves 
not only imparts a peculiar flavour to these 
eondiments but adds a zest to them. It grows 
to a tree of tolerable dimensions, with pinnate 
leaves strongly scented ; flowers in February and 
March ;: fruit of a deep purple colour, wood hard 
and close grained ; mecUcinally, the leaves are 
considered stomachic and tonic, used raw in 
dysentery and when roasted are administered in 
decoction to stop vomiting. The bark and root 
employed as stimulants. — lioyle Ilhare quoted by 
O'Shaughneuy, page 232, Voigty Flora Andhrica, 
U^tful Plants. 

BERRTA AMMONILLA, Jlox6. 

TrineomaUie wood. Ekg. 
Smaendilla. Sikgh. 
Halmilile. „ 
Hamenid. „ 

Introduced from Ceylon to the continent of 
India. In the Tamil of Ceylon, SomendiUa: 
it is commonly called Halmilile and. Hameniel, 
by the Dutch and Portuguese. The wood is 
annually imported from Trincomallee, by which 
appellation it is known in the Madras market. 
It is highly esteemed for its lightness and 
streDgth, is straight gcained, sli^tly pliant, 
tough and little affected by the atmosphere, and 
is employed in the construction of the massoola 
boats of Madras. It is also used for the spokes 
of wheels, for helves, handles, planes, firames, 
poles and shafts of carriages, it is inferior to 
Sal for spokes, and to the babool for some other 
purposes, but it ia comparatively light and easily 
worked. The Madras market is still depend)ent on 
importation from Ceylon. — ^Dr. Heifer mentions 
this tree, as growing on King's Island opposite 
liergui, and as alight, strong, and valuable wood. 
The tree yields the best and most useful wood in 
Ceylon for naval purposes. It grows straight, 
from twenty to forty feet high, and from twelve to 
thirty inches in diameter. It and satin wood, were 
reported by Mr. Edye, in his time, to be the most 
plentiful and valuable found in Ceylon ; and ob- 
tainable at a moderate rate to answer the demands 



of the navy in India. He said that this may be con- 
sidered superior to any wood for capstan bars, cross 
and trussel-trees, cask-staves, battens for yards, 
fishes for masts, boat-building &c. And he states 
that, at Madias, it was highly valued for coach- 
work from the toughness and fineness of its 
grain. — It grows in the Northern and Southern 
side of Ceylon, a cubic foot weighs 4& lbs., and 
it lasts- 10 to 80 years> and is there used for casks,, 
tubs, carts, waggons and house building.. It is ths 
best wood for oil casks in the island. — Drs. 
Wight, Gleghom, Mr. Edye, Mk Rokde, Mr. 
Mendis, Dr. Heifer, M. E. J\ R. 

BEERYA MOLLIS, Wall. 

Fetvoon. BoRU. 

Found on elevated ground of British Burmah.. 
Wood red, much prized for axles, the poles of 
carts and ploughs, also used for spear handles. 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 60 to 62; In a full 
grown tree, on good soil, the average length of 
the trunk to- the first branch is 50 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the ground* 
is 7 feet.. It sells at 12. annas- per cubic loot. — 
Br. Brandie. 

BETLT[iA, THE Birch.. Some species of this 
genus grow in the Himalayas, but- nothing is^ 
known of their woods. 

BETULA ACUMINATA, the Tapering-leav- 
ed-Birch, is found on many of the mountains of 
Nepal and in the great valley of that country, 
following the course of rivers. 

BETULA BHOJPATRA, WaU, Boyle. 



Bharjamu. S\ifs.. 



I Bhftijapatri chettu. Tel. 



n 



I 



The Indian paper Birch, was found by Dr.: 
Wallich on the alps of Ghanval and Kumaon.. 
It is the Bhuijamu of the Sanscrit and the Bhar- 
japatri chettu of tha Teling. Its inner bark was, 
till lately, used as paper, and. is now brought to 
the plains for lining the tubes of hookahs and 
the leaves or bark are used to cover the baskets 
of Ganges water sold by itinerant pilgrims. — 
Elliot' 9 Ft. Andk., Eng. Oyc, RoyU, p. 383. 

BETULA CYLINDROSTACHYA, Cylindri- 
cal spiked Birch, is found in Kumaon. — Eng. 
Cy&. p. 46^2. 

BETULA NITIDA^the Shining Biich, grows 
in Kumaon. 

B-HAI-BYA, BuKM. ? In Amherst, a tim- 
ber used for house posts, commonly called Whita 
Jarool. — Captain Dance. 

BHAN, SiNDi. The Bhan or Poplar, used in 
Sind for rafters and turning work. It is to be 
found nowhere else in the Bombay Presidency. 
(Its Botanical name required.) 

BHAN-BHWAY, Bukm. In Tavoy, used for 
house posts ; like Sissoo. (^u. is this the Bhai 
Bya.) 

BHA-TA-KA, Bukm. In Tavoy, a wood, 
used for common carpentry. — Captain Dance. 
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BIGNONIA, spivtet. 

BHATKOORAL, Hr«D. A hard-grained, 
dose irood, of a light grey color and not heavy. 
Rather scarce in the Santhal jungles from 
Raneebahal to Hasdiha about forty miles. Well 
adapted for timber bridges, where strength and 
toughness require to be combined with light- 
ness.— Oi^. Engineert' Journal, 1860. 

BHA-WOON, BuEM. A tree of Moulmein, 
converted into planks for building. — Cai. Cat, 
Ex. 1363. 

EHOOT-THA.— A tree of Akyab. Not much 
in use. Grons to a large size, and is plentiful 
in Ramrco and Sandoway districts. — Cai. Cai. 
Ex. 1862. 

BHURKUNDA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore. SoR, white timber. — Cat. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

BHURSO, Hind.? A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
Soft, white timber. Cai. Cat. Ex. 1863. 

BHYENG-TSENG, Borm. In Amherst, a 
close-grained, compact, grey wood, fit for gene- 
ral purposes, and seems to be exempt from 
attacks of insects.^ Qiji/aiit Dance. 

BI,GNONIA, a genus of plants, which are 
usually climbing shrubs with flowers mostly in 
terminal or axillary panicles. There are be- 
twixt 60 and TO known species and varieties. 
In floriculture, they grow in any situation or 
soil ; but do not succeed well in pots owing to 
their rapid growth. The leaves of Bignonia 
chica yield a red colouring matter. The bark 
and capsules of B. indica are astringent, and 
used in tanning and dyeing. The pleasant tasted 
and fragrant flowers of B. chelonoides (suaveo- 
lens P) are described as being used as a cooling 
drink in fevers. — O'ShaughiteKif, page 489, Eag. 
Cye. page 454. 

BIGNONIA, SpetMi. Dr. Mason tells ns 
that the Karens often build their boats with the 
wood of a species of Bignonia, as the genus is 
defined by Roxburgh ; and the timber which is 
sometimes large is frequently used in joineiy. 

BIGNONIA, ^ie*. 

Tln-tliee. BcBw, 

A very large tree of Tavoy, — Giptam Dance. 

BIGNONIA. ^(M. (?) 

ThD^uDce. Bdkm. 

A large tree of Tavoy, used in building. — 
Captain Donee. 

BIGNONU, i^ciei. 

Laiobhs. Buui. 

A middle-sized tree of Tavoy. — Captain Dance. 

BIGNONIA, ^lecia. 

Iliu-dmf. Bcui. 

A light, loos^-groined wood of British Bur- 
roah, not much used. Breaking weight 125 lbs. 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 33 to 36. In a full 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of 



the trunk to the first 
average girth measured i 
is 7 feet. It sells at 4 
Dr. Braitdit. 

BIGNONIA, Sp»cU»^ 
KvouD-do 

Wood of British Bun 
foot weighs lbs. 23. 
good soil, the average 
the first branch is 15 
measured at 6 feet from 

BIGNONIA, Speciet 
ThmThet: 

A tree of Moulmein. 
poses of building. — Col 

BIGNONIA CHEIX 
Stereospennum i 

E«tk]. Hahr. 
Tiutaki „ 
Pidii mumiD, MaLIaL. 
Fon-padria rDUam. Tui. 
PmhirL muTun. 
K^gotta. Til. 

Its wood is highly cc 
and much used on thi 
This tree is wrongly way 
thcB. suaveolensof Box 
it is found in Coimbaton 
Madras President ; be 
ghats iu Canara and Su 
there: in the Dekhan, 
bank of the (rodavei 
Gumsur; also in the Boi 
and Parr, also in Sylhet ; 
extreme height of 20 fi 
of Ifoot, and the hei 
the intersection of the 
The tree is held sacret 
sequence of which it 
limber, but it is a gooi 
able for buildings. 1 
usSd medicinally, and t! 
giBnt flowers are used t4 
fevers. — Drt. Ma»on, } 
Captain* Beddome and . 

BIGNONIA COEO] 
white flowers, very plei 
and Pegu districts ; it 
found throughout the p 
their inner baik materii 
local purposes. — McCU 

BIGNONIA INDK 

Catosanthes In 

Bignonia penta 

Spathodea Indi 

Tctoo. 

In the Bombay aid 
water streams, chiefly \ 
wood is described by S 
neither does it, there < 
grows ia Behar, and i: 
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BIGKOMIA SUAYEOLENS. 



BIGNONIA XYLOCABPA. 



its branches in its leafless state. In the Tenas- 
seiim Provinces, its lai^ terminal erect racemes, 
are often seen near the dwellings of the natives ; 
and its seeds are frequently noticed on account 
of the large membranous wing with which they 
ate surrounded. It grows luxuriantly in the 
cold regions of the Himalaya, and might proba- 
bly grow in the open air of Europe also. At 
Lahore there was received from the hills a 
gigantic pod, not less than half a yard in length 
and four inches in breadth. The bark and 
capsules of this tree are astringent and used 
in tanning and dyeing. — O'Skaugknestif, page 
480, Hooker^ 9 Him, Jour. voL I, p. 86, Mason, 
Homghergw, p, 244. 

BIGNONIA QUADEILOCULAKIS, Boxb. 

Spathodea Boxburghii, Spreng. 
WnmiB. Mah&. 

This tree is found in the higher hilly pkces 
of the Concan, and the higher valleys of the 
ghats, Circar mountains, Malabar Hill Bombay, 
Elephanta, the Ghats, and is veiy common in 
Paddashapore jungles, in the Southern Mahratta 
countiy. Its flower is very beautiful. Wood 
is reckoned strong, tough, durable and service- 
abe, both for beams and for planks. It is much 
used as planking for carts. It is employed for 
many purposes by the natives ? — Eoxb,, Gibson, 

BIGNONIA SPATHOIDEA. This large 
tree is found throughout the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. It is plentiful and its inner bark affords 
a material for rope. — McClelland. 

BIGNONIA SPATHACEA, Lmn.Jil. 

Spathodea Bheedii, Spreng. 
„ longifolia, Feiti. 

BIGNONIA STIPULATA, Eoxb. 
Spathodea stipulata, Wall. 

Fha bhan of Akyab. 1 Ma shoay of Moulmeiiu 

Ka mhoQiig „ | 

Stipuled trumpet flower tree. A common 
flowering tree throughout Tenasserim, with a 
long twisted pod. It is common at llaulmain : 
and the flowers are often seen in bazars where 
they are sold for food. The tree enters the 
native materia medica, as affording a cure for 
psora. The tree of Moulmein is said to afford 
a strong wood for any ordinary purposes, and, in 
Akyab, where the natives make a spirituous 
liquor from the^ bark, it is a small tree, and 
Tery plentiful, and wood used by natives for 
bows, &c.— Oi/. CaL Ex. 1862, Dr. Mason. 

BIGNONIA SUAVEOLENS, Boxb. 



Stereospermum suaveolens, W. le. 
Tecoma suaveolens, G. Don. 



Patnlee. BuvG. 


Kaberakoshi. Tel. 


Putiol. » 


PMari. 


Band. Mahr. 


Patali. „ 


BhitapadariF Sans. 




Krishna Trinta. Saks. 





in Canara and Sunda. It occurs, though not 
very common, in Ganjam and Gumsur, where it 
attains an extreme height of 20 feet, with a 
circumference of 1^ feet, and the height from 
the ground to the nearest branch is 12 feet. 
It also occurs in the Dekhan, Bengal, in Su- 
kanuggur, Gorukpur, and the Kheree jungle. 
It has large, dark, duU crimson flowers. Its 
wood is very similar to B. chelonoides, but 
of a redder hue. The bark is employed medi< 
cinally. — Foigt, Dr, Gibson, Captains Beddo^ne 
and MacdontUd* 

BIGNONIA SUBEROSA, Boxb. 

MiUingtonia hortensis, Linn. fil. 

Indian Cork tree. Eng. I Cork maram. Aiiglo^Tam. 

Neemi Chambeli. ]li»D. | 

A very handsome tree, common in gardens of 
India, grows in Tai^jore, in Madras, Segaon, 
between Ava and Taong Dong. The wood is 
soft and of little use. In January the tree is 
covered with beautiful and fragrant blossoms. — 
Dr. Ckghom in M. E. J. B., Foigt. 



This tree is quite different from B. chelonoides. 
It gi-ows in the Dandelle forest above the ghats, 



BIGNONIA UNDULATA, Boxb. 

Tecoma undulata, G. Don. 

Wave-leaved Binionia. £ho. | Rokt Reora. Mahr.* 
Bohira Reora. Hind. \ Khew. Si:!(DI. 

A tree with drooping branches like the weep- 
ing willow. Dr. Gibson says it is rare in the 
Bombay forests, but is found in the northern 
parts of Baglan and in Kandesh ; it is more 
common in Sind, in some of the valleys of the 
Pubb Hills, and at Shah Bilawul ; yet Voigt 
says it is abundant in one locality of Kandesh» 
and that it occure in Guzerat. It is very common 
in Marwar and other parts of Rajwarra, and 
when covered in the month of March with its 
immense quantities of orange-coloured blossoms, 
it is a most splendid object and would be highly 
ornamental in compounds ; the wood is fine 
grained and valuable, having a scent like the 
walnut leaf. The wood is reckoned very strong 
and durable, but from its size, applicable only 
to small purposes. — Dr, Irvine, Gen. Med. Top, 
p. 200, Dr. Gibson. 

BIGNONIA XYLOCARPA, Boxb. 
Tecoma xylocarpa, G. Don. 

Ghan seng. Can. | Vadenkumi maram. Tax. 

Khurseng. Mahr. | 

This large tree has been noticed by Dr. Wight 
as gi*owing in Coimbatore. It is found, also, 
though rare, in the Godaveiy forests, but grows 
on the Neilgherries, in the ThuUghaut, Jowar 
jungles, hills about Nagotnah, jungles about Rat- 
nagheny and on the Parr ghat. Dr. Gibson says 
it is common in the forests both inland and on the 
coast, and that it may be easily distinguished 
by its peculiar rough* pods, two feet or more in 
length. The wood is never large, is very hard 
and good if ripe ; of a brownish yellow colour, 
rather close-grained, takes a good polish, is used 
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BLACK WOOD. 

•in t\imery and in cabinet making. It also 
affords an oil, obtained by a simple process of 
reveree distillation, and said to be of great effi- 
•cacy in cutaneous affections. — 2>r«. Wights Gib- 
son, Captain Beddome* 

BIJION, BuBM. In Anilierst, a timber used 
for house posts, rafters, and the like purposes ; 
it is a heavy, compa<it« grey, close-grained wood. 
— Captain Dance. 

BINTANGOR. A wood of the Malay Pe- 
ninsula, in general use for planks^ masts and 
spars, &c. It holds the same position in the 
Straits Settlements that the pine holds in Ame- 
rica. It is in the gi'eatest abundance around 
Singapore, arid is exported in large quantities 
to the Mauritius, California, &c. In Singapore, 
■** Bintangor" wood is the most used especially 
in ship building, serving for plaaks, masts, spars, 
kc—Exh. 0/1851. 

BINTAGON ? A large Penang tree ; occa- 
sionally used for ma&ts. This is probably the 
Bintangor, q* : v. : 

BLACKBURNIA MONODELPHA, Roxb. 

A large erect timber tree, a native of^the 
mountainous parts of the Northern Circars. The 
wood is white, close-grained, and durable, and 
-employed by the natives for a variety of pur- 
poses. It flowers at the beginning of the hot 
season. — Bexb. FL IncL vol, Lp. 415. 

BLACKBURNIA PIRMATA. A hard yel- 
low wood of Norfolk Island, is mnch nsed for 
making household furniture. — KeppeVs Ind. 
Arch, vol. 11. p. 282. 

BLACKWELLIA TOMENTOSA, Vent. 

Myouk-kyaa. Bcrm. 

Wood tough, of a light yellow colour, pro- 
duce of British Burmah; used for the teeth of 
harrows. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 56. In a 
full grown tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to tlie first branch is 70 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 6 feet It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot. — 
Pr. Brandts. 

BLACK WOOD. Eng. 



Biti. Can. 

Indian Blackwood. Enq. 

Bosevrood. 

Sisam. Guz. 



n 



Sisam. Hind. 
Sit Sal. HiKD. 
Era pottn. Tam . 
Irag^dn chettu. Tel. 



Holtzapfel mentions that East Indian Black- 
wood is from the DaJhergia laii/olia, called 
• Blackwood tree by tlie English and Sit Sal by 
the natives of India, «n the Malabar «oast, 
where it grows to an immense size. The wood 
of the trunk and large brandies is extensively 
used for making furniture ; it is heavy, sinking 
in water, close-grained, of a greenish black 
colour, with ligiiter coloured veins rimning in 
various directions, and takes a fine polisL — 
But, the Cassia Sumatrana also furnishes the 
Blackwood of Bombay. The wood called, in 



1B0MBACE£. 

Boml)ay, Seesum in Guz. and Hind., is probaBfy 
the timber of different species of Diospftu 
and probably of Dtdbeirgia, which grow in vari- 
ous parts of India. Bombay Blackwood ii 
brought to Bombay from the Malabar Coast, 
and is largely used in the manufacture of house- 
hold fumitui'e. . Every locality has a wood whidi 
is known by this name. Dr. McClelland mentions 
that the Bombay Blackwood is the timber of tk 
Cassia Sumatrana. Dr. Cleghom in his rq>orti 
recognises under this name only the Dalbei^gia 
latifolia. — Z>r. Cleghom, Dr, McClelland, Mr. 
Faulkner, Holtzapfel. 

BLIGHIA. A genus of plants named after 
Captain William Bligh, R. N., m&ter of tb 
Bounty in the celebrated mutiny, belongs to 
the natural order Sapindacea. 

BLIGHIA SAPIDA, Kon. 

Cupania sapida, Cambess. 

The Akee tree has been initroduced from 
Guinea into India. The fruit has the size and 
shape of a pear, of a red colour, and is mud 
esteemed in Guinea and the West Indies. Wood 
said to be very hard and durable. 

BODOKA, Uria ? In Ganjam and Gamsnr,! 
timber tree, extreme height 36 feet, circumferenoe 
3 feet, and height from the groimdto the intersec- 
tion of the first branch, 15 feet. A light, white 
wood, used for scabbards, bazar aneasures, bozes, 
bullock yokes, the poles of palanqains £um1 ton- 
jons and for toys. It is tolerably common.— 
Captain Macdonald* 

BODOK Hind ? A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with a hard, reddish, grey timber. — Gal, (kU 
Ex. 1862. 

BOECHEE,HiNi>? A red coloured wood, vey 
hai*d and close-grained. The tree groivs in tk 
Santhal jungles from Eaneebahal to Hasdiba« 
about ibrty miles, but scarce. Seemingly fit for 
any building purposes if it can be grown to aar 
sufficient size, which it never has a chance of 
doing in its present condition in the jangles. 
Too heavy for use generally with veferenoe to 
timber -bridges. — Qd, Engiweer^ Journal^ J^ 
1860. 

BOLUNGEE : BANSO, Tel. ? Uau ! 
Two bamboos of Ganjam and Gumsur, extresK ■ 
height 25 feet, circumference ^ foot, whidi ait 
not common. — Captain Macdonald. 

BOMBACE^. A group of plants, usoaDr 
large trees, with broad deep-green leaves, and : 
flowers of considerable size, and containing 
some of the most majestic and beautiful trees 
that are known, but their wood is light and ' 
spongy ; the long cottony substance fonxui with- 
in the fruit of the Cotton trees, is too sJiort in 
the staple and has too little cohesion between its 
fibres, to be manufactured into linen. The 
Baobab tree, Jd<msoniu, is one of them, and is 
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BOMBAX MALA.BARICCM. 



BOUASSUS, Species? 



^remarkable for the excessive tbiekness of its 
trunk as compared with its height. The genus 
Eriodendnm is often defended by very large 
conical prickles, which do not fall off till they 
are exfoliated by the gradual distension of the 
trunk. — Eng», Oyc. page 553. 

BOMBAX, Species. 

That Fan. Bobm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood not known. — 
(kU. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

BOMBAX, Specie9, 

•Bumil Mara. Can. | Kanta Saeer. Mahk. 

In Canara and Sunda, most common below, 
^rows to a great size. Hollowed for canoes: 
planks sought after for light boxes. — Dr. Oibson* 

BOMBAX CEIBA. This large "cotton 
tree," in South America and the West Indies, is 
used for canoes. It is common at Canton, and 
the fleshy petals of the flowers are sometimes 
prepared as food. — Hiddell, WilliaTns^ Middle 
Kingdamyp* 284. 

BOMBAX INSIGNE is a native of the 
Burman Empire, and is remarkable for its large 
led and very showy flowers. — Eng, Gyc. p, 554. 

BOMBAX MALABAKICTJM, D a ; W,^A, 

Sahnalia Malabarica, 

Schoit. ^ Efidl. 
Gossampinosrobra, Ham. 



Bombax heptaphyllum. 



Kalcto-siiBBl. BzNQ« 
Bakto-shimal. „ 
BaJetapafaiinlii. „ 
lA-i. Buui. 
Lepan. „ 

Bed Cotton Tree. Eng. 
Bakta-fiimal. Hind. 
SinibaL „ 

Sair. Mahr. 

SBLin. „ 

Kanta Sair. „ 



Mal-elaTn. MALiiX. 
Mala-davu. „ 
Simbal. Pbes. 
Simal. Sans. 
Kattuimbal. Singh. 
Mal-ailaa ix»nun. Tax. 
Mall elava manun. „ 
Pula mnla elavu. „ 
Buru^ mana. Tel. 
Mula-buraka mana. „ 
Bonro. U&ia. 



This large and stately tree grows in most 
parts of Southern India ; it reaches a great size 
in the Bombay Presidency, where, both on the 
coast and inland, it is one of the most com- 
mon trees, and there the planks are extensively 
used in making the light packing boxes used in 
the export of bulky goods from Bombay and 
other places; also for flshermen's floats when 
the Adansonia is not at hand. The Bed Cotton 
tree is common throughout Southern India, 
is abundant in the plains of British Burmah, 
and its light and loose grained wood is, there, 
used for coffins. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 28. 
The eotton is used for stuffing cushions and 
pillows. In a fiill gi'own tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the flrst 
branch is 60 feet, and average girth measiu^d 
at 6 feet from the ground is 15 feet. It yields 
the Moochee-raa resin, and its roots constitute 
the Safed Moosli of the bazars, which, pow- 
dered, forms a thick mucilage with cold water, 
and answers admirably as a nutritious demul- 



cent for convalescent persons. — JDn, Wight ^ 
Brandis, Gibson, O'Shaugknesag, Capt. Beddome. 

BOMBAX PENTANDRUM, Linn. 

Eriodendron anfractuosiun. 

Ceiba pentandra, Garin. 

Gossampinus Bumphius, Schoit. 8f Endl. 

White Silk Cotton Tree. Eng. | Elavam marum. Tah. 
Katan. Hind. | Burugu manu. Tel. 

This produces a light wood, employed by the 
toy makers. It is likewise used for making 
rafts. Dr. McClelland mentions that, in the Te- 
nasserim Provinces, Bombax pentandrum, B. 
heterophyllum and Cochlospermum gossypium, 
all aff'ord a soft down, which is attached to the 
seeds and which the Burmese collect for stuffing 
pillows. It is in general use throughout the 
South of India for this purpose. At the 
Madi*as Exhibition of 1857, a very powerful 
bast was exhibited by Mr. Jaffrey, from the B. 
pentandrum. — Dr, McClelland, Mr. Jaffrey, in 
M, E, lA ^. 

• BOMLEMARA, Can.? Ind. Binteki? Dr. 
Gibson describes this as occurring below and 
near the ghats only in Canara and Sunda. Wood 
very serviceable for planks, and seems to be 
used only for this purpose. — Br. Gibson. 

BONG LONG THA, Buum. A timber tree 
of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui Archipelago, 
of maximum girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22 
feet, and said to be abundant. Pound ^ over 
the provinces, has not been easily obtained in 
Moulmein. When seasoned, floats in water. 
It is a durable yet light wood with a very straight 
grain ; used for every pui'pose by the Burmese, 
and much recommended for helves. — Captain 
Dance. 

BONO KONIAREE, Tel. ? Uria ? Ex- 
treme height 50 feet. Circinnference 3 feet. 
Height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 10 feet. Used for planks, boxes, 
and walking sticks. It is #carce. — Captain 
Macdonald. 

BON SONE, BuEM. ? A tree of Moulmein. 
Wood used for house building pui-poses. — Gal. 
Cat. Ex, 1862. 

BOOK THA, BuRM. A tree of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 14 to 2 
cubits, and maximum length 11 feet. Scarce 
but found on the sea coast from Amherst to 
Mergui. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is used by the Burmese for helves, but rots 
quickly, and therefore not recommended. — 
Captain Dance. 

BOBASSUS, Species ? Dr. Mason says that 
the Tenasserim Provinces yield an indigenous 
palm, which the natives call the wild pdmyra. 
It has the fruit of the palmyra, but the leaf 
differs from it sufficiently to constitute it another 
species. Wood not known. — Dr. Masons Te^ 
nasserinu 
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B0RA9SUS FLABELLiroBHIS. 

BOBASSUa FLABELLIFOEMIS, iwn. ; 
Rhtede ; Roxb. 

Lontams domestics, Sut^k. 

The tree ia named, 
T»l-g«li'h. Bmo. I TJ». 3uis. 

PJmjnTtee, Eno. TW. Sikcb. 

Bnb Tree. „ | P*"™ ">«"">- TiK. 

Tk k. jl«r. BiMD. I T»lti shetta. Tm.. 

Sontal. Jiv. I Peoti-UD chettD. „ 

Loutsr. MiLiT. KirattfUmn. 

I'aoa. Htuu, I Fola t*di. „ 

The wood is called 

Palm™ wood. Eso. I Pwiun manun kMWi. Tm. 

Porenpine wood. „ Titti ehetto k«n». Til. 

Tarkejh»rkil»kri. Hnm. | 

Tbe palm wine or toddy is blown as 
Tori DcK. I TqwiA. MaUlT. 

PiUmjr. Toddj. Ebo. Puuiwis k^n- Til. 

Ker.. MjaTt. I T«i U*. 

The sugar is 

Tm-k*.pir. DuK. I Pann^ Tdlam. TiM. 

Jamwrj ot Palmjra Toddj. 1 T»li baUwa. TiL. 
Eso. I 

The edible part is called 

QeiiDithul. Ddi. I Pannam kdugiL Til. 

YounBPrimjta Plant. Eita. Tati-gadda. Tw.. 
Tula. Sana. | 

The fibres of the palmyra leaf are called 
Pannui ur. Tui. | Tati lunu Tu. 

Its fruit is the 

Tar phal. DdE. { Tata. Suta. 

Palmyra Fruit. Eno. Pannam pallun. TiM. 

Bua Loular. UxLir. | Tati paodu. Tel. 

To Eastern nations, the Palmyra tree is only 
inferior in usefulness to the date tree and the 
cocoanut palm. It grows to a height of 70 
feet with a circumferettce of Bi feet at bottom 
and 2i at top. A Tamil poem, of Ceylon, the 
TalaVilasam, enumerates 801 purposes to which 
the Palmyra may be applied. The trees have 
to attain a considerable age before they become 
fit for timber, as their wood becomes Wder and 
biaclcer by age, and the harder and blacker it is 
the better. TU wood, near the circumference 
of old trees, is very bard, black, heavy, and 
durable. A cubic foot weighs 65 lbs- and it 
ia calculated to last 80 years. In some parU of 
the Ceylon and Madras coasts, this tree is very 
abundant, especially in sandy tracts near the 
sea, though it is to be seen in most parts of In- 
dia, and occasionally so far north as 30 ■ 
It is used chiefly for rafters, joists and reap- 
ers. When of good age, the timber is very 
valuable for this purpose, the trunk is split into 
4 for rafters, into 8 for reapers ; these are dressed 
with an adze. Those of the Jaffna Palmyras are 
famous, and were largely exported in former 
times. From the structure of the wood it splits 
easily in the direction of its length, yet supports 
a greater cross strain than any other wood. Old 
black Palmyra wood, was, next to the Casuarina, 
the strongest wood that Dr. Wight tried, one 
specimen bore upwards of 700 lbs., and five of 
them gave an average of 618 lbs., though he 
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BOSWELLIA THURIFEKA. 



were lately common on the Godavery, being built 
probably where sawyers are not procurable. The 
peculiar structure of the wood of the Palms 
deserves attention, it appears formed of a series 
of hard stiff longitudinal fibres not interlaced or 
twisted but crossed at considerable intervals at 
various angles by similar fibres which proceed 
from the soft heart of the tree, to the outer part, 
probably to the leaf stem — a radial section of 
Palmyra rafter shows this, the interstices are 
filled up with pith the proportion of which 
increases with the distance from the outer part. 
The wood is much used in house-building, for 
rafters, joists, and reapers. In England for 
Teneers and inlaying. It is exported in large 
quantities fix)m Ceylon, where it is used for raft- 
ers, pillars, and posts of native houses. In the 
sandy parts of Jaffna in Ceylon, a hollow pal- 
myra is inserted to form a well. The dark out- 
side wood of very old trees, is used to some ex- 
tent in Europe for umbrella handles, walking 
canes, paper rulers, fancy boxes, wafer stamps 
and other articles. The timber of the female 
tree is the hardest and best, and that of the male 
trees is never used, unless the tree be very old. 
It is too heavy to make ships of. At certain 
seasons of the year, thousands are employed in 
felling and dressing it. Each tree has from 
twenty-five to forty fresh green leaves upon it at 
a time, of which the natives cut off twelve or 
fifteen annuaUy to be employed as thatch, fences, 
manure, mats, and mat baskets, bags, irrigation 
baskets, winnows, hats, caps, fans, umbrellas &c ; 
books and olays, tatakoo or puttays, for writing 
on. In the Bombay side, it is common only on 
the Northern Konkan, where it is in some parts 
ao abundant, that it might be termed a forest. 
It is a rare tree in the southern jungles of the 
Bombay Presidency. The wood, when protect- 
ed from moisture, is very durable, and may be 
used with advantage for terraces, &c. when the 
upper covering is complete. It is also used for 
canoes. Its leaves, prepared, furnish (" Ola'* 
Tamfl) the leaf on which the Tamuls write. Its 
palm wine is largely used, or converted into 
arrack or sugar. The germinating seeds (Pona- 
too, Singh,) are boiled and eaten in Ceylon as a 
vegetable. — Seeman, Simfnonds, Dr9. Wighty 
Cleghom, Gibson, Mr. Bokde, 

BOBOKOLEE, Tel. Ueia. This tree, sup- 
posed to be a species of Zizyphus, has an ex- 
treme height of 30 feet, circumference 3 feet, 
height fit)m ground to the intersection of the 
first branch 8 feet. Planks, doors, boxes, match- 
lock stocks, and palanquins are made of this 
wood. The leaves pounded and mixed with 
turmeric are supposed to be efficacious in curing 
rhetrmatism. Tlie seeds are also used medici- 
nally in diseases of infants. The tree yields a 
lac. The large trees are scarce but young trees 
Texy common. — Gaptain Macdonald. 

BOSWELLIA. A genus of plants, of which 



the B. glabra, B. sen'ata, syn. of B. thurifera 
occur in India, they yield a fragrant gum resin, 
called Luban uirab. also Kundur j^rab,, sup- 
posed to be the At)3ayof of Theophrastus, and 
the Thurea virgo of the Romans. It seems to 
be the olibamim and identical with the frankin- 
cense that was used by the ancients in their 
religious ceremonies. — I^ng. Chfc, 

BOSWELLIA GLABRA, Roxb. ; W, ^ A. 

Canarioni balsamiferum, WiUd. 

Tel. 



Salai. HiiTD. 
Kunthrekiun. Maleal. 
Morada. Tam. 
Kundrikam. 



» 



Andu]^ chettn. 
Gugalapa chettu. 
Guggilapa chettu. 



i» 



n 



A small tree ; flowers small, white, with a red 
nectary, yields the gum salai. Nothing is known 
of its wood. 

BOSWELLIA THURIFERA, JRjoxb. 

Boswellia serrata, Siackh. 



Kandnr Zuchir. As. 
Luban. Bekq. 
Salai P „ 
Luban. Dux. 
Luban. Uind. 



Avnl kandor. Hind. Vbrk. 
Dup-salai. HiifD. 

Ganda Baroxa. „ 
Awal kundur. Pbbs, 
Luban. 



n 



A tall tree with pinnate leaves, which yields 
the Olibanum, grows on the hills of the Deccan. 
In the Konkan jungles, above Rajoor, in the hill 
of Shendoor, in the Belgaum coUectorate, in 
Bundlekund, it is a native of the mountainous 
tracts of Central India, and very common in 
the Shahabad country. Dr. Hooker remarks 
of this plant, that, in ascending from Belcuppee 
in Behar to the height of 1,860 feet, he came 
upon a small forest of the Indian Olibanum 
Bonoellia thurifera, conspicuous from its pale 
bark and spreading curved branches, leafy at 
their tips ; its general appearance being a good deal 
like that of the mountain ash. The gum, cele- 
brated throughout the East, was flowing abundantly 
from the trunk, very fragrant and transparent. — 
The Salai or Solar tree, BomceUia thurifera, re- 
marks Dr. Irvine, is plentiful in the Ajmeer hills : 
the gunda birosa is the prepared gum resin of 
this tree, and is similar in appearance and quali- 
ties to Venice turpentine. It is brought from 
Mewar, Haraotee and the Shekhawattee hills *. 
and is considered stimulating : an oil is distilled 
from it, said to cure gonorrhoea. It is used 
also in ointments : much used in painting and 
by the lakheries, one maund costing twelve rupees 
From the Shahabad countiy. Dr. O'Shaughnessy 
obtained fine specimens of the resinous products 
there called %<de gond or sale Uusa, At Chan- 
dalgur it is termed gunda biroza, and in the dry 
state 9ukha biroza. Dr. Hamilton however thought 
the English olibanum to be the produce of an 
Amyris, partly because he could not find that 
the sale resin was used as incense by the hindoos. 
The B. glabra and B. thurifera both fmnish 
the male frankincense of Dioscorides. The resin 
olibanum occurs in reddish or pale yellow 
tears, oval, oblong, and obtuse, sometimes 
in dense, opaque brittle masses. The gunda 
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barosa of the bazars is son, ductile, opaque, pven- 
isli and white. The odour is balsamic and re- 
sinons, especially while the resin is burning ; the 
flarour balsamic, and rather bitter. The powder, 
is citron yellow. It is frequently adulterated by 
danuner, sandarach, and other cheaper resitia ; 
when chewed the bard variety softens, and dia- 
Bolves partially in the saliva, which it renders 
white and emuhive .^O'S/uuiifkneasy, Hooker 
Him. Jour. p. 29, Med. Top. of Ajmeer. 

BOTANY BAT HE OAK. The wood of 
this tree is used in making brush backs 
veneers and in the majiufacture of Tunbridge 
ware. (The She Oak is Casnarina quadrivalvis, 
may this also not be a species of Casuarina ?) 

BOWSA, Hind.? A tree of Chota Nngpore. 
Soft, white timber.— CW. QU. Ex. 1862. 
BOX WOOD. 



P^-hout. Dot. 
Buifl. Pit. 
Buchibuim. Oeb. 



I Buna. It. 



This is a valuable wood of a yellowish colour, 
close grained, very hard, and heavy, it cats bet- 
ter than any other wood, and is susceptible of a 
very fine polish. It ia chiefly used by engravers, 
turners, mathematical, and musical instrument 
makers, and also in the manu&ctare of combs, 
knife-handles, button-moulds, ha. It grows in 
the South of Europe, and West of Asia. But, 
a species of Boi-wood has been introduced 
into Britain from the Himalayas ; it is the 
Burns emarginatus of Dr. Wallich. This is 
found of considerable size and thickness, and 
the wood appears as good and compact as that 
of the box-wood in use in Europe. On actual 
comparison the Himalayan box-wood is found 
to be softer than the common kinds, but is like 
them in other respects, and wood-cuts have been 
engraved upon H.—FoHlkner, Eoi/U, Jliust. 
Himal. Bot.p. 837. tee Busus. 

BBANTET— ? In Penang, a light brown 
coloured inferior, weak, wood ; used for buildmg. 

BRAS-BRAS. A tree of the Maby Penin- 
sula called by Europeans the Glam tree, fur- 
nishes a paper-like bai-k much used in caulking 
the seams of vessels. Wood used as floats for 
lishing nets. 

BBIBDELIA, Specun. 
Unlooroa Wood. A-iG-Tll.. ] TIidaoroD Earrk T*L. 

A wood of the Northern Circars. 

BHIEDELIA LANCiEFOLU, Roxl. 

A tree of considerable size, a native of Bengal. 

BEIEDELU MONTANA. 
ODDnjiui Uet*. Cin. | Anumi. Hihs. 

Found in Canara, common in Dandelee, where 
it reaches a great size. Hany fine logs b&ve 
been exported by merchants, since the cutting 
of teak trees was interdicted. Hardly inferior 
to teak and stands water equally well. If it has 



not been already 
seems well worthy 


tried for nava 
a trial.— i)r. C. 


BKIEDELIA SPINOSA, TTtU 


Clujtia spinosa, Soxb. 

Anniw. Cut. Blultn Tug 
Asun. Cam. MulU rmg 
Ann. DDE. KoniiuDii 
Soup Dut KomniHi. 
.Inn. Hmk. CuriitinBili 
AuniiB. Hiua. 



This large tree is a native of si 
Southern India. It is not unco 
alpine jungles of Coirabatore where it attains 
a considerable size. It is found in the Gods- 
veiy forests, where its wood is esteemed ; 
strong and good. It is rather a comm< 
in the Bombay forests, both coast and 
The wood is strong and tough and stan 
action of water well ^ hence it is oi^en u 
the frames of wells, whereon the supersti 
of masonry is erected. It is also used as 
for houses. This wood deserves, in D) 
son's opinion, to be more eitcnsively 
than it is. Cattle eat the leaves vora( 
They are said to destroy worms in their 1 
— Soxb., Bri. O'Shaughneitif, Gibton, 
and Cleghom, Captain Beddome, Flor. Ait 

BR0U8S0NETIA PAPYKIFERA, P 
Moras ptqiyrifera, Zum. | FapyrioB Japonic 
Kitis of Cclebet. | Qluga. Jit. 

F*pei Hulberry. Eiia. | 

Is a shrub which has long been famoaa 
fibrous bark, as this is made into a k 
cloth at well as into paper. It is a na 
the isles of the Southern Ocean, as well 
China and of Japan, but has been intr 
into the Madras Gardens. In Taiti, or Ol 
and other islands, they make cloth of its 
and it is said that the finest and whitest 
and mantl^ worn by the principal pec 
Otaheite and in the Sandwich Islands wer 
of the bark of this shrub, and this wher 
red takes a good colour. It is from th' 
bark of this plant that the Japanese ai 
Chinese manufacture a kind of paper. Ii 
lall tree with soft brittle woolly bn 
and lai^ hairy rough leaves, either heart - 
and undivided, or cut into deep irregular 

BRUGUIERA PABVIFLORA, W. §• 
RMzophora parviflora, Jtoxb. 

„ cyliodrica, Soxb. H. B. 

ivadL Til. | Tmiada. Txu 

This mangrove grows in the Moluccas, 
tra, Cochin-China, in the Malay Islands, \ 
the Indian peninsulas, the Khassia moa. 
Nepaul, Orissa, Jellasore. Chancter of 
not known. Berries dye black. — ^oigi. 



Fl. Andhriea. 
BRUGUIERA RHBEDII, Z'Heril. 
Brngoiera gymuorrhiza. Lam. 
Rhizophora gymuorrhiza, Linn. 



BUCHANAl^IA LATIFOLrA. 



BTJRHAL.. 



XanSra. Beno. | liangrore, Enq. 

This species of mangrove is most abundant 
along the Tenasserim shores and furnishes a 
hard and durable timber. The tree is easily dis- 
tinguished from its associates^ for it drops no- 
roots from its branches, but the trunk is divided 
into numerous roots for half its height, like a 
small bamboo parilion^ It grows in Cochin- 
€1iina» the Moluccas, Java, Tenasserim, F^nang, 
iiie Stmderbuns and in Malabar. The wood is 
yellowish, and hard and durable. — Foi^i, Mason* 

BUCHANANIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Eoad. 

Spondias simplicifolia, Ra^: 

fera axillaris. Lam, 
Cambessedia, Kunih. 

This tree grows in the hills of the south' of 
Bidia, in the AcQunta jungles and is seen about 
Sangoon. Wood not known. — Voigiy McCteU 

BUCHANANIAIATrP0LIA.i2ai^; W^^A 

GhiroBgia sapida, Buob^?! 
Spondias elliptica, BoUk 



KyalaP Bzng. 
Thit-ttiP Buaifc. 
TLmnV>. „ 
li^oaakool. CkH^ 
YvatrSaL Guz. 
^JAl? Hind. 
Viar eheanugi. HncDi 
Chiioi^t „ 

CharooU. ^ 

Char. Mahe^ 



Chara. Sans. 
Kaat mango. TaXi. 
Monada.. „ 

:Chara-chetta. Tkl- 
Chara pappa „ „ 
Charu-iaamidL » 
China moralU. 
jAnv>nuumdi. 
Sara-pnppo«». 
Charo.UAlA. 






This straight growing handsome forest tree, 
with fragrant fiowersy in^ the Bombay Presi- 
dency, is found more inland tlian in the 
coast junglesv In Canara and Sunda, it is 
BQOst frequent above tiie ghats, particularly 
north of JDandeller, and Dr. Gibson describes 
the wood as rather strong- and tough, but 
seldom found sqinring above- four inofaes, or 
of thickness more than sufficient for posts. 
The tree abounds in Mysore and Cuddapah, and 
occurs in Cuttack where its useful wood is work- 
ed up generally into- furniture,, house doors and 
windows, ^niesses^ tables, &c. It requires to be 
polished, otherwise it stains, of a burnt »enna 
eolour, any doth brought into contact with it. 
In Gai^am and GUmisur it has an extreme 
height of 36 feet and a circumference of 3 feet, 
and the height from the groimd to the intersec- 
tion of the first branch is 1 3. feet. There, bullock 
yokes are sometimes made of the wood, though 
it is chiefly used for firewood. It grows in 
Ajmeer. From these aceount8,it would seem to be, 
in peninsularlndia,a rather hard, tough, strong and 
durable wood ; but Dr. Brandis tells us that in 
Burmah it is a soft, light wood and not used : 
that a cubic foot weighs lbs. 36, that in a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk is 20 feet and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet and that it 
sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. 

It bears fniit'about the size of a small cheny, 
in long bunches, colour of a darkish purple : the 



kernels, or seeds, which are covered with a dduBI^ 
shell, after being prepared by the natives, are- 
sold in the bazars of India, four or five p6unda- 
for a rupee ; they possess the flavor of almonds, 
and are used as such by the native confectioners*, 
the fruit is agreeable, and the seed, called Chironji. 
Hind. Charapuppoo, Tam,^ has a very pleasant* 
rich flavour. The method of preparing them by. 
the Bheels is this : the fruit when ripe in May 
is gathered, then soaked in water to soften the • 
outer pulp, whan it is washed and. rubbed off by 
the hands :: the little nut is thendriedin the sun,, 
and afterwards broken between a oommon chuc- 
.kee or stone hand-mill, such as is used for grind- 
ing wheat : the kernels are then sifted. and win- 
nowed.. This kernel of the Buchanania latifolia 
is muoh used in native confectionary, for which > 
purpose it is brought to Madras from Cuddapah^ 
Sdc The oily kernel ia roasted and eaten by the 
Brahmins wklt milk, and is considered a great 
delicaoy.. The kernels of this tree are eaten by 
the natives, to promote fatness, they abowid) 
in a straw-ooloied, sweet tasted and. Ikapid. 
oil wMoh is seldomc. extracted though a very, 
fine oil might be expressed from the seed. — 
, Madras. Uxhibiium^ Dr. Irvine, Eng. Ojc, Drs. 
Gihwn, Brandi9i and Mason, QU. Gut^qf 18^2,. 
Foiffl, Useful FlaniSf Flor..Andh. 

BUCHANANIA TABIEGATA P; 

Kachn«r..Hun). 

A tree of Chota Nagpore, with hard, wMte yel^ 
low timber.— C^. Cat. J^ 1^62; 

BUCKLALL. Hind. P A dose strai^b- 
grained' wood, light, tough and strong;; grows 
in the Sianthal jungles from Baneebahal to 
Hasdiha or about forty miles, but not very pkn- 
tiful. Is suitable for timber biidge&i—C^ JBn-- 
gineer' adjournal, I&6O4 

BTJCKLANDIA, Species, 

A magnificent tree of the SikkiinHiinal^aB. 

One seen by Dr. Hoeker Had ai trunk twenty-one 

feet seven inches in girth at 5. feet from the 

ground; Its wood is brown, but, he adds^ not 

•valuable a» timber. — Dr. Hooker. 

BtrCLANDIA PQPULNEA, R. Brown. 

A large tree of the Khassia mountains from. 
Cherra Pbonjee to Sarureem..— Foiy^. 

BUMBOO ? Tam. P a Palghat wood, of a yel- 
low colour, from a large tree. It is used for 
bulling and for furniture. — Gi>L Frith, 

BUNHQ. A Pfenang wood, from a large tree ; 
occasionally used for building. — O^L Frith, 

BUBDUR— ? A tree of Cuttack, an excel- 
lent wood for carriage poles, shafts, and wheels, 
and in all coach-builders* work. — Cal. Oat. Ex. 
1862. 

BUEHAL — ? A light yellowish coloured 
wood, not strong. Plentiful in the SanthaL 
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jungles rrom Sooree to HosUilift \ or about sixty 
miki. Used for doon, Venetians, fninitnTe, &e. 
by the natives. — QU. Engineert' Jountai, 1860. 
BUEMAH, The woods of Burmah, Pegu, 
and the Tenasserim Proiinces soutliwards to Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, have received the 
attention both of sdenttfic and practical men. 
Amongst these, may te named Drs. Wallich, 
Falconer.McClclhind, Mason andBrandia, of Colo- 
nel Simpson and Captain Dance of the Artillery, 
and M^or Benson of the Madras Infantry. lu 
all that trat^t, and perhaps also up to the southern 
mountains of the valley of Assam, the same 
trees, — furnishing timljer, ornamental and fan(7 
woods, seem frequently to recur. At the Gnat 
Ij^hihition of 1^51, ninety specimens of woods 
were exhibited from Province Amherst : Captain 
Dance sent, to the Madnu Military fioai^, notes 
on 114 trees from Amherst, Tavoy and Mei^ui ; 
and of Pegu or British Butmah, Dr. McClelland 
noticed 

IFhita Toodt,..BG ipecio, wft ud uelcu, It m^tat 
B«d colored „ ...35 „ niud to 



Suk brown „ ... 
Slui woods... 



bard and iae gniaei, niiM 

to fiuicj pnrpo««. 
■uited for hoaie and ihip 

hardDCH. 

cmbiaeing all tin tinbon of 

nuMt Talne in thou Pro- 



' ilroigth and 



Dr. Mason, in his Tenasserim and again in 
his Burmah, gave valuable remarks on 63 tim- 
ber trees. Dr. Wallich notices 89 trees of 
Tavoy, and Mr. Blundell sent 69 woods from 
the same pUce, to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Becently, the Calcutta Central Committee for the 
London Exhibition of 1862, sent valuable col- 
lectionsfromthose regions, 112 woods of British 
Burmah from Dr. Brandis— 60 specimens of 
woods from Assam : 44 from Akyab : and 
86 from Moulmein. Notices of all these will 
be found in their alphabetical pUces ; but, it 
may be necesBBiy to mention, that, in all that 
range, when the practical botanist shall have 
leisure further to identify trees, now undeter- 
mined and which as yet are only known by their 
vemacubur names, and shall have again brought 
toother species which, from some local peculi- 
arity of structure or appearance, have been 
deemed worthjr of a distmct specific name, the 
seeming numbers of wood and timber trees of 
those reftiona will probably be brought within 
a hundred and fifty species, many of which, too, 
are found, in more or less abundance, in other 
parts of South-Eastera Asia. Dr. Brandis' 
list, repeated in the Calcutta Catalogue for the 
ExhUiitien of 1863, contained the following 
series of woods of British Burmah, which, as 
being the most recent, is here given, in the mere 
names, as the more detailed notices wiU be 
found in the alphabetical arrangement. 
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Acsds dtnhn, L. th 
„ Mtcchn, L. vai 
Albiuia, ip. 

„ itipulata, Bo 



Bauliiiua Milabarica, 

Baman, Burm. 
Berrra mollu. Wall. 
Bignauia, >p. 

Bhi^ellis tonwDli 

Vent 
Bombai Malabaricnm. 



CalopbjUnn 



.p. 



CarsUisiD „ 
Careya arbona, Roib 

var. a (du-k) 
Cartja sibona, Boib 

var. b <tigbt) - 

Catbariocarpns fistula 
Cedrda tonpii, Roxb. 

Chikraaaia tabnlarii, i 
Conocirpiu Rcmmnati 
Cordis myia, L. 

Dalbergis, ap. 



s, Thn 
Dioapyroa, ap. 

Uipterocarpu', ap. 

Dipterocsrpui alata, T 



ErioIiEaa, b> 

Engeoiani. 

„ obtnailblia, B 
„ cemoidca, B 
„ caryaphfllK-. 
Soib. 

Rous laneeolata. Box 

Gareinia eowa, Roib. 
Gardenia ludda. Boil 
Gamga pinnata. Roil 
Gmelina arborea, Roi 
Qrcwia microcot, L. 

Huulowia paaicnlata ! 
Heriticn, ip. 
Hopea >p. 
n odorala, Boib 



Lagentraemia, rp. 

WerstriBmia pnbt 
WsL. 



r 

I Bt)SMl.H, ASSAU, &KYAB, TXNASSKKIU, 

M^r Benson gi?es the folloiring trials of Burmese woods. 



S«t, No, 2. do. do. 3 

Ycndiik, Dtlbcrgi* ^. 4 

Kja, Srndcamu TiTofuii. S 
TheetMC, Mcluorrluei ui- 



AcBg, Diptoocuinu tnrfai- 



Kanj Ho-Bee, „ ditui. 9 
Thobnjcw, Diliniia i 
KjBt Ziaboln, do. *e>bnll>.11 
' I. ■pecidU.-lS 
MccMbaa, PsntU lDdica..lS 
..14 



BCKMESE NASIES. 



WdthL 



NabWj 

Petlwii, BiinaBim ftip<iliU.17 
IenE(k)>t, G«rdaii>i 

Pug^ TaminitK bellerical 9 
Tookiau, Pcntaptcra 9. 
Thenpce, Cakipbf llom 

gjft^oni 

vmnh, GvciDia^.., 
Pedook, PtcTOcwpiu lDdica.23 
" th U 



^ sen, Shon* Tobait«...2 

D<«<iuk 2 

N'oftgM, iff) PtcfOfpennuin 



Gnew Yev, {(0 CtuiifiitDU.SO 
Kjcc Tim, BuringtonU 

itingijft,.. _,..,„,. I 



SpeHHc 



S to 

5 to S 

5 to 6 

e lo S 



4 to 



* These mre inferior apecimcni, 800 
Ibi. would be the red bcdioBR 
' waght. 
nod ipecimma. 
Do. do. 

Db. do. 

Do. do. 



The •pecimeiu broken wemed irj. 

Good apeclmens. 

TleM 3 ipedmeiu were not quite 



With the eiceptton of the three spedmens mu-k- 
ed (0) the remaining S? were selecte^from logs 
which had been exposed to two dty seasons and 
one monsoon, and ma; therefore be considered 
as neailj seasoned, but not completely so; 
hence, the specific gravity gi?en canoot be taken 
«s the true or constant quantity, though doubtless 
sufliciently accurate for the ^neral purposes to 
which the timber will be applied. 

The size of the specimens tested was (3 feet 
^ 1 inch -ffs square,) three feet long by one inch 
d A square, they were intended to be l| inch 
iiare, but the testing apparatus having only at 
B bearings a space of li inch square, it be- 
ne necessary to reduce ^ of an inch to admit 
e specimens being Gred. 
These 81 specimens were chosen from about 
lO, aa being suitable for the different purposes 
ship-bnitding and honse carpentry, of cabinet 
d ornamental work, and ttie construction of 
D carnages, where great strength and elosti- 
y are required. 
In addition to these, the wooJ of ilopea 
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odorata " Thingan," is used extensively by the 
Burmese in the construction of boats ; and 
boots, carrying 3 or 4 tons, ore formed from the 
trunks of these magnificent trees. The trunk is 
scooped or burnt out and stretched in the 
centre, whilst worm, by means of cross pieces 
of wood. When the required breadth is ob- 
tained, the sides sre bnilt up to obtain a 
greater capacity, these tree boats, if they may 
be so called, are from 7 to 8 feet beam. The 
Tbingan trees grow to a height of 250 feet ; 
they are found near Moulmein in laterito and 
sandstone chiefly. The breaking weight of Hopea 
odorata may be stated at 800 lbs. with a specific 
gravi^ of 45 to 46 lbs. 

Quercus fenestra, Quercus tnrbinata, Querciis 
vclutins. — These oaks produce good durable, 
timber, resembling that of the Dillenias in den- 
sity and elasticity, the trees do not grow of that 
size to make the timber of the same value as the 
Dillenias, " Zinbuin." The DiUenias are not 
only valuable as timber trees, but for ornamental 
pniposes. In March and April, the forests are 
really doziling from the bright yellow flowers 



^tTEHAIH, ASSAM, AEYA'B, TENASSERIH. 



xnrh'ich ore 'Crowded on their leafless ^trees. Gene- 
Tally growing in a laterite soil. Tiiese trees 
^ould be worth ctdtivation in England. 

The Fagrea firagrans, Anan, bears a bieaking 
'weight of 400 to 500 lbs,, its chief value as a 
timber is its impenshability when exposed to 
water or damp. The phoongies or Burmese 
priests look on k as a sacred -tree^ it is scattered 
thickly -over 'the alluvial .plains together with 
Strychnos nuz -vomica. 

Of 4he Legmninosffi, ^e first 8 specimens 
No. 1 Acacia stipulata, Nos. 11 and 23, two 
species 'of Acaisa not oiamed, are lused by the 
Burmese for naves and spokes of wheels. 
Acacia Stipulata 4s a valuable urood for general 

Eurposes, its middling girth and scaidty would, 
owever, render it ^useless except in^mall quanti- 
ties and scantling. No. ^ Dalbeigia, (species, 
resembling Bombay blackwood), 109 Cassia 
fistula — ^1^3 Inga xylocarpa and 102 Ptero- 
carpus Indica are 'of this oixler. 109 is a 
beautiful 'ornamental tree, wood useful for for- 
niture, naves and spokes of wheels and tool 
handles ; 'So. 103 is a dense wood, resembling cas- 
sia fistula used ibr^windlasses, block sheaves and 
for parts of the Gun -Carriage ; was found too 
brittle to resist coneu3sion-H?lerocarpiis Indica 
is therefore preferred and generally adopted. 

Of the Anacardiacse, No, 3 J Syndesmus Tavoy- 
ana is a beautifully variegated wood, well adapted 
for furniture and omameittsil ptirposes, is said to 
contain a dye, it is in gieli;t abundance in the 
islands on the coast and near Moulmein. No. 
Si Theetsee, Melanoirhea usitatissima, a dark 
red wood, brittle, useful as above, it is ffom this 
tree that the famous theetsee varnish is obtained 
which is impervious to wet — 33 Nbubay one of? 
the Anarcadiaceee has a dense wood, and brittle. 
The above woods are abundant. 

Of the Combretacece, No. 53 TerminaEa bel-' 
lerica, a strong good serviceable wood, whei'e 
elasticity and strength are required. 

No. 60 Fentaptcra apedea is similar to the 
above, a valuable wood, abundant. 

Of the Cindionacea;, No. 20, Meenaban, Pa- 
vetta Indica? is called Moulmein Lancewood, 
but it is not equal to lanoewood in elasticity, 
and beyond being useful for bandies of tools, 
and such purposes. Mc^r Benson thinks its 
qualities have been generally overrated, besides, 
it is susceptible to the attacks of insects. 

No. 25 Maneoga, one of the Cinchonaeeae, its 
peculiarity of grain, which resembles oak, would 
make it useful for decorative purposes, very 
brittle. 

No, 40. "Gardenia coronaria," this wood 
has a fragrant smell, and would be useful for 
boxes, but unfortunately when cut into planks 
there are so many flaws and cracks, that it is 
difhcult to procure a piece of any size, it is 
a strong tough wood and would be useful for 
turning. 
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No. 27. Careya arborea, a good servioealik 
wood having a good tenacity of fibre and durable. 
No. 110 Banringtonia acutangula, a tolerabhr 
good wood but -tough to work, not recomniend- 
ed, being «hort grained. 

DiPTEBocARFAC£je. No. 24, DipteroG8ips 
Isevis, 1^, IX turbinatas and 4^, D. elatus ? sr 
nearly identical and are useful for planking when 
not exposed to wet, extensively used in the Strait* 
for this purpose in house-building, the wood ofl 
is obtained from Kanyeenee, B. datu8» they ait 
magnificent forest trees growing straight to the 
height of 250 feet aad more ; aa incision in the 
form of a cup is cut into the lower part of the 
trunk ef the tree, wliich acting as a nataral 
reservoir, oollects the oil as it descends. 

No. 106. Shores rebusta, a wood of dense 
structure and elasticity, well adapted for the 
manufacture of Gun Carriages, this wood strong- 
er and less brittle than Pedouk. 

Byttneriace^. No, 104, Bytincria^ 
eieiy a wood of great elasticity and strength, the 
deflection with 13^1 lbs., being 3i inches, the 
specimen was drawn through the supports, faav* 
ing only a bearing on each end of i inch ; ai 
invaJnable wood for Gun Carriages. 

No. lOS. Pterospermum lancifolkmn, a denae 
strong wood, but not equal to the above. 

Gabcikiacejb. No. 101. Garcuiia**paia- 
wah,'* a strong wood with a pretty variegatal 
grain, the tree is of too small size to render the 
timber available for general purposes. No. 109 
Calophyllum longifolium a wood of no great 
strength, useful for planking and such like pcff- 
poses, plentiful. 

BiGNONiACE.c No. 35. Bignonia stipu- 
lata, the strongest and most dense wood of the 
collection, a most valuable wood for purposes 
requiring strength, dasticlty and density, it is 
pretty plei^iful. 

BiLLENiACEA!!. Nos. 17, 56, 58 three sj»- 
cies of DiHenia •*omata," D. " scabrella" and. 
D. " speciosa," strong good timber, the trees fw 
very plentiful and of large girth, useful fof 
general purposes, as house and ship building.— 
B. Benson, Captain, JDepUj AmaUmi Oo/amh 
9ary GeneraL 

The AKY AB woods, sent to the Exhibition of 
1862, were as under; 

Artocarpns. 

Baihga. 

Bamaw. 

Bhoot-tha. 

Bignonia stipulata. 

Champac. 

Chahoong. 

Chencbroon. 

Crandoop. 

Crawndow or kyonng-thya. 

Dipterocarpns, sp. 

EleocaqniB. 

£rythina Indica. 

„ *p. 
Garcinia sp. paravrah. 



Inhayon. 

Iron wood or Pyeng. 

Kalat nothee. 

Ka-monng. 

Ka-«gan. 

Khoongha 

Khook ciaiu 

Kran-dao. 

Kupoop. 

Ky-oimg>thya. 

Mootsomah. 

Pa-bhan. 

Pa-ran-yan. 

Proonb^ak. 



BUTEA FRONDOSA. 



BUTEA SUPEEBA. 



JRambabba. 

Taboot. 

Taiaboukbha. 

Talnz. 

Thabn Idng. 

Tha-bya. ^ 

Tbadoop. 



Thoongbun. 

Tboungthalaz. 

Tonuggaugaw. 

Thing. 

Thy. 

Thykado. 

Thynao. 

Tbyxaaliooiig. 



TbeDganet (TUsa). 

The ASSAM woods sent to the Exhibition of 
1862, were as follows : 



*» 



t9 



9> 



Acads M. Koroi. Assam. 
Haattuk „ 
MoUkiili „ 
JarooL „ 
„ SooB- „ 

Andrachiie trifi^iata. 

ArtocarpoB^ apecieM. 
„ inte^olias. 

Bandar. 

Bon soom* 

Bowlah. 

■Cedrela toona. 

Chieknssia tabWUris. 

Backnroe. 

Balbcrpa. 

Dhooinkoomh. 

Dkngazif 

Doodkoorn. 

Ehretia seirata. 

Gmelina arborea. 

tSohora. 

Goondoree. 

IIolow. 

•Jam. 

K^jorkullik 

Kaad^ 

ICetamaya. 

Khoira. 

Kohir. 



Koida. 

Kotorah. 

Lagerstncmia regina. 

Laiums sassafras. 

Lookhoori. 

Mageli. 

Mangifera Indiea. 

Mcsua ferrea. 

Michelia champaca. 

Modhoorullum* 

Mosai shake. 

Neem. 

NopahL 

Nota rohi. 

Nanclca cadamba. 

Parli. 

Patee hoondid. 

Pcgai. 

Pcni,? Wohi. 

QuercuB. 

I^lix tctraspeima. 

Shaldoona. 

Sham. 

Sheedha. 

Sotecana. 

Syzygiun jambolanom. 

TerminaUa citrina. 

Tetachopa. 
WohL 



BUE00N6I— ? Quercus speeiei. 

QuercDS flciuosa ? 

A tree of Mehra fra^st, near Abbottabad. 
An ever-^green oak, bearing acorns, leaves of 
young plant like those of the holly. — Cal, Cat, 
Ex. 186^. 

BUTEA PEONDOSA, Eoxh.; W. ^ A. 
Erythrinum monosperma. Lam, 



PolaBa. Bzico. 
KUiaka. „ 
Pook-pin. BruM. 
Vonk. yt 

MiMtrmaTa. Cah. 
Tboros mara. „ 
Palas Tree. £:(0. 
Dbak kino tree. „ 
BasUrd Teak. £mo. 
Parasa. HiXD. 
Dliok. „ 
PttllDs. Maub. 






Palasi. Malejll. 
Dluk. Sjla'S. 
Palasa. „ 
Calii.keale. Stsrcn. 
Pornsa maram. Tax. 
Moduga cbetto. Til. 
Kiiasukama. « 

Palatamo. „ 

TeUa moduffa. Tel. 
ToKarn modaga. 
PuUkflO. TJkia. 



>i 



Its seed, 

IPorasam Tcire. Tax. 
Modaga vittoltt. Tel. 

Its flowers, 

Pallas, mf AHR. 
Pala8ha. Sa98. 
Porasam-pa. Taw. 
Moduga-pavo. Tel. 

This small tree occurs in most parts of India- 



PorasoB seed. £so. 
Palaaha. Sans. 



P^laspapare ke pbol. Duk. 
T»u. „ 

Kisu. „ 

Porasora flowers. Exo. 



That of the Central province of Ceylon is used 
for common house-building purposes, and a 
cubic foot weighs 38 lbs., and is there said to 
last 80 years. In Canara and Sunda, it is found 
most commonly below the ghats and in Dande- 
lee forest. It, there, grows large, but always 
gnarled ; the wood is hardly distinguishable 
from teak, and is of similar qualities. Else- 
where, Dr. Gibson mentions that the tree is com- 
mon in forests, more so in those inland than on 
the coast. In the former localities, especially 
in Guzerat, it may be seen covering almost the 
whole of the uncultivated country. The wood 
appears to be little used in the Concan and other 
southern countries : but, in Guzerat (where it is 
called Bastard Teak), it is extensively employed 
for house purposes : and from what he had seen 
of it, he deems it both durable and strong- 
grained. The roots afford a strong rope, and 
the beautiful red exudation forms one of the 
gum kinos of commerce. The flowers give a 
bright yellow dye. Polaso, XJAa^ is a common 
creeper of Ganjam and Gumsur, 9uppo9ed to be 
the Butea frondosa, and described as having a 
circumference of li feet. The flowers and gum 
of Butea frondosa arc valuable in the aiis, and 
the latter in native medicine. — Mr* Mendis, Dr. 
Gidsan, Gaptaiu Macdanald, 



BUTEA 6IBS0NII P 

Dhomin. Uikd. | 



Dhamin. Mahb. 
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Under this name. Captain Sankey describes a 
Nagpore tree, with a wood of a light colour, 
possessing a fine clear grain, and with many of 
the properties of lancewood. It is procurable 
from 15 to 17 feet long and 2i feet in girth at 
6 annas per cubic foot. He says that, from the 
facility with which it Jbends, this wood is held 
in great esteem for buggy shafls. The natives 
use it exclusively for the bent ribs of hackerry 
poles. From the extensive use made of it, few, 
if any, trees attain their proper growth. Were 
it obtainable of proper size it would rival the 
finest timber, but, under the circumstances, he 
places it among the list of rafter woods, and 
even here the small quantity obtainable, will 
limit its application. — Captain Sankey, 

BUTEA PARVIPLOKA. A scandent shrub, 
flowers small and white. 

BUTEA SUPEKBA, Roxh,; 7F. ^ A. 

T\^ modaga. TzL. I Baranki Chettu- Tel. 

Tivvaraoduga. Tel. | 

This is an immense creeper with flowers re- 
sembling the Butea frondosa. It has glabrous 
branches ; roundish ovate obtuse leaflets, velvety 
beneath ; the corolla four times the length of 
the calyx ; calyx-teeth acute, It grows on the 
mountains of Coromandel, and is not uncommon 
in the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui. It 
yields. the same kind of gum as Butea frondosa. 
— Evg. Cyc page 703. 



C£SALP1NIA COEtABlA; 



1. Gke. 



Bow^. It. 



The species of this genus of plants alford 
tbe Tfduable hard vrood culled Box. Of the 
two European species, S. aempervirau and B. 
baleariea, the fonner, or common Box, forms 
a large evergreen bush or small tree, common 
all over the south of Europe from Spain to 
Constantinople, and reaching even so far as 
the north of Persia. The chief supply of Box- 
wood is derived from the sontheni parts of 
Europe, and from Asia Minor. A distinction 
is drawn between " Turiiey" and " European" 
Box-wood. The latter is more coriy, softer, 
and paler than the former. Dr. Boyle has call- 
ed attention to Burns emarginatus, a native 
of the Himalayas. 

Note. — Several Asiatic woods have been dis- 
covered with much of the appearance of the com- 
mon box wood, and, amongst othen, the Karens 
sometimes furnished Dr. Mason with specimens 
of a wood that can scarcely be distinguished 
from the box-wood of Europ*^ but he had 



C£SALPItiIA S 

never seen the tree, thou 
Murraya. Dr. Wallich fb 
ftAia OQ the banks of tb 
has " wood coloured like I 
but much lighter, and at 
close grwned." It may pi 
tree, as Dr. Mason's Murraj 
nasserim wood is not tight ; 
tree, which he says has a . 
in grain like box. — Dr. Matt 
Illiat. HmLBoLp.Zil,* 
page 17. 

BUXU3 CHINEN3I3. 
tree. — Fbigt, 
BUXUS EMAfiGINATI 

This Box-wood was infa 
from the Himalayas ; the w 
and compact as that of the 
Europe. But, on actual ( 
to be sofUr than the commc 
them in other respects, fl 
engraved upon the wood of 
which has tiie advantage of 
size and thickness. 



CAD JANS— P 
Jow1i, Ovz. I TenDim ale. Tut. 

Jowli. Uimi. I IWi akn. to.. 

FauuD ol^. Tax. ] CoUrf ■Ira. Tkl. 

A commercial word, used by the English La 
India, origin unknown, for the dried leaves of 
the cocoanut and palmyra palms, largely used 
in India for thatching. . 

CSSALPINIA. A genus of plants, the 
species of which ate trees or shrubs, yielding 
useful products. Of the Indian species, the 
G. bonducella and C. digyna are climbing plants, 
of which their seeds and oils ore used m me- 
dicine. The pods of C. coriaria or sumach, a 
small tree, are used as a tanning material ; 0- 
paniculata, is a magnificent climber of the Hima- 
layas, and C. sappan yields one of the Brasil 
woods of commerce. 

C^SALPINIA CORIARIA, WWde. 
Poinciania coriaria, Jaeq. 
Lihi Idbi. "Esa. I Dibj Dibi. Eiio. 

Divi Did. „ I Amarioui nmuh. „ 

This small tree, met with in gardens in Ma- 
dras, is now growing plentifully about Salcm, 
Bangalore, Hoonsoor and at Chicacole. It is a 
native of South America, but was introduced 
into India by Dr. Wallich about 1830, and is 
cultivated for the seed pods, as a tanning mate- 
rial. The wood is not known, but deserves 
attention.— f'o^/j M, E. /. B,-, Dr. Cl^hom't 
Reporlt. 



C-ESALPINIA SAPPA 



Baliun. AKif . 
BdiUn. Bno. 
Tein n'gjtt. BoftH. 
PstUng. DCK. 



HiUenhoB 






SkpiMin wood. Eno. 
Bniil aood. „ 
B«lii>aud. „ 

Bnuktlo wood. „ 
Boil de BrML Pa. 
BnuUienholL Oat. 
Bskun. Our.. 
BakuL Him. 
Pitlaonsr. B 
Lejpia dd Bntule. It. 



This tree, as the variou 
grows widely over South-e 
great value as a dye wood, 
used as timber. It is aver 
commerce. It grows in the 
in the NallamsJlai of Cudd 
Jungles. It is anative of Sis 
is found in the immediate vie 
ing in the small hills of tl 
near Thoungzai, in the n 
Rangoon district, where it 
quantity. Dr. McClelland 
the interior of the provin 
forests, BO that it is pcrhap 
a place amongst the natural 
It is cultivated in Palghaui 



CALAMANBEB WOOD. 



CALAMUS BOTANO. 



dyeing the straw used in mat making and 
from its high price for this purpose, it is not 
used for carpentry. It grows to a larger size in 
China than Induu It grows with great luxu- 
riance in South Malabar where it is cultivated 
rather extensively by the Moplahs who plant a 
number of the seeds at the birth of a daughter. 
The trees require 14 or 15 years to come to 
maturity and then become the girl's dowry. Dr. 
Cl^hori) saw more on the banks of the Nellum- 
boor Biver than any where else ; but he did not 
ascertain the cause of this. The quantity raised 
IB not great, and why it should be there in particu- 
lar was not obvious to him, as Malabar is generally 
uniform in its character. He says that a better sys- 
tem of cutting and cidtivating theSappan, there, 
is desirable, and thinks the dye-wood is damaged 
by being allowed to float in salt water. It grows 
there without any care. The tree is not indigenous 
in the Bombay forests, but the wood is imported 
in quantity from the Palghaut jungles (?) for 
dyeing' purposes. It grows freely in their culti- 
vated places without any care, but the heart- 
wood is dingy, and wants that fine pinkish red 
which the imports from the southern forest have. 
Its extreme height in Ganjam and Gumsur is 
36 feet, circumference 2 feet, and height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, is 
8 feet. The common powder used at the Holee 
festival is extracted from the wood of this tree. 
The seeds are used for colouring milk, and the 
wood as a red dye. — Voigt^ Gapitan Macdanald, 
Drs. Wight, McClelUmd, Oibson, and Cleghom, 

CiESALPINIA 8EPIAEIA, Bog^. 

Eeidiardia? decapetab, Rottl, 
Mywre thorn. £no. | KflgAtch. Hiin>. 

Grows in Kemaon, Nepaul, Bengal, Ava, 
Tavoy, Mysore, Ajmire. It is not a timber tree, 
but is noticed as a scandent strong aimed shrub, 
generally used to fence round fields, and forming 
a splendid impenetrable hedge, covered with 
bright green leaves and large yellow spikes of 
flowm. Hyder AH surrounded fortified places 
with it. — Voigt, Dr. Irvine. 

CAHAMILILE, Singh. In Ceylon, a very 
hard, fine, close, even-grained, heavy wood. 

CAILLEA CINEBEA, O, ^ P. 



Bichrostachys cinerea) 
HitDosa cinerea, Zm«. 



Desmanthns cinereus, 

Willde. 
Acacia dalea, D C, 



KanJiBga Bunm, Tax. | Venntnrn, Tel. 

Wood not known. This small tree grows in 
Ceylon, in the Madras Presidency, and is common 
on sterOe plains of the Dekhan, Delhi, Patna, and 
Paghamew. — Voigt. 

CALAMANDEE WOOD. Diospyros hirsuta. 

Ijmkni-inidTie. SniOE. 
KottlmadTie. „ 

See Diospyros hirsuta. 



iKalumederiye. SnroH. 
Galamander nursm P Tax. 



CALAMBUCO. The name of one of the 
best timber trees of the Philippine Islands, the 
wood of which is largely employed by the 
natives in the fabrication of domestic utensOs and 
agricultural implements. — Crawfurd's Dictjf.19. 

CALAMUS. This genus of palm trees is 
indigenous to Asia, and Dr. Gnfiiths enume- 
pites 58 species; they abound in Southern 
Asia, in the Madras ten*itories, along the foot of 
the Himalayas from Dehra Dhoon to Sylhet, in 
Assam, Chittagong, in the Malay peninsula, in 
Siam, Cochin-China, Sumatra, and in the Ar- 
chipdago. The species of the genus Calamus 
are mostly spreading shrubs or small trees, erect, 
or climbing to a considerable height, or trailing 
their weak stems several hundred feet along. 
Some of the species are fonned into walking 
sticks : some, as the C. rotang and others, form 
the canes or rattans of commerce, of which the 
people of the Khassia hills make bridges 800 feet 
long. Those of the Annamallai hills form long 
looped ladders of them. When split, canes are 
much used in caning chairs or the firamii^g of light 
carriages. But, it is not possible to say from what 
particular species the canes of the shops are ob- 
tained, it being probable that manv are gathered 
indiscriminately ; C. rotang has, however, been 
said to furnish the stouter, and C. scipionum the 
more slender sorts. But, the C. tenuis of Assam, 
C. gracilis, C. extensus and others, all furnish the 
canes pf commerce. The flesh that surrounds the 
seeds of this genus is a delicate article of food ; 
limpid water flows firom the stems when cut 
through ; and the young shoots of some of them, 
while still tender, are fritted or boQed, chopped 
small, and, being firied with pepper and gravy, are 
said to furnish a veiy delicate dish. One of the 
kinds of Dragon's Blood or Jumang, is the 
produce of species of Calamus. Those which 
chiefly yield it are the C. petrseus (Lour.) C. 
rudentum (Lour.), C. verus (Lour.), and C 
draco (WiUd.), of which the last three were by 
Linneeus reckoned mere varieties of the C ro- 
tang (linn.) — Seeman, Voigt, Eng, Cge, 

CALAMUS DRACO, of Sumatra and the 
Malay islands, is said to be one of the species 
which yield the Dragon's Blood of commerce. 

CALAMUS PETRJIUS, Lour. One of the 
sources of the rattan cane. 

CALAMUS ROTANG, JU$m. ; Bos^. 
C. Roxburghii, Griff,, Bogle. 



Bet. BzMO. 
Beta. „ 
Rattan. Eno. 
Rattan Cane. » 
Cane. „ 

Rattan Cane Palm. £no. 
Bet. Uiin>. 
Rotan. Mault. 
Bed. Pus. 



Perambn. Tax. 

Betamn. Tel. 

Bettaou chetto. „ 

Nirn Pmbba. 

Pemn. 

Pepn. 

Prabba chetto. „ 

Prabbali .. 



n 



n 



This is said to furnish the stouter of the 
Rattan Canes of commerce. The hard flinty 
coating of their stems, which are readily split 
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CALOPHYLLUM, Sj?€cies. 



CALOPEYLLUM ANGITSTIFOLIOr, 



into strips, are extensively used ior the cani»g 
in the backs and bottoms of chairs, sofas, and 
light carriages. In Java, canes are made 
into matting, and throughout the eastern islands 
of the Archipelago and about Malacca, vessels 
are furnished with cables formed of cane twisted 
or platted. They are likewise formed into ropes 
by the people of the forests, to drag heavy 
weights and to bind wild elephants. 

C. rudentum, Lour. ; C. verus. Lour. ; and 
C. draco, Willde, ; are regarded by Linnaeus as 
varieties of C. rotang, and are said to yield the 
Dragon's Blood of commerce. 

CALAMUS EOYLEANUS, Griffith. The 
most northern of the canes, being found in the 
Dehra Dhoon. 

CALAMUS SCIPIONUM ia said to furnish 
the more slender of the rattan canes of com- 
merce ; it is also supposed to produce the Ma- 
lacca canes, brought from Siak : but this latter 
is doubtful. 

CALUVEEE, Singh. Ebony, Eng. ? ? Under 
these names Mr. Mendis mentions a tree of the 
northern and eastern part of Ceylon, as furnish- 
ing a fine black wood, used largely for buildings 
and furniture. A cubic foot weighs 71 lbs., 
and it lasts 80 years. 

CALLICARPA ARBOEEA, 22a»i. A small 
tree of Nepaul, Kemaon, Oude, the Morung 
mountains, Goalpara, Chittagong and Moul- 
mein. Wood not known. — Voigt. 

CALOPHYLLUM. A genus of plants dis- 
tinguished by the beauty of their leaves, and 
named from icaXo? beautiful, ^vXXov leaf. 
Several of these trees, in Southern India, have not, 
as yet, been specifically determined, and possibly 
they may all be one or two species. They 
ftirnish useful timber ; C angustifolium yielding 
the Poon spars of commerce, or one of them ; 
and C. calaba, the East Indian Tacamahaca, 
though C. Inophyllum is also quoted as the 
Tacamahaca tree. 

CALOPHYLLLlf , Species. 

Oondie. Mahb. 

Common on the Bombay coast, growing on 
sandy sheltered spots close to the sea on the 
coast south of the Savitree. North of that 
river, it is rare. The wood never reaches any 
size, and is always crooked. A good bitter oil 
is furnished by the seeds — Dr> Gibson, 

CALOPHYLLUM, a Species of Tenasserim. 
House carpenters often use its timber and the 
tree also furnishes spars. 

CALOPHYLLUM, Species. 

Poonyet. fiUBM. 

Firewood ? of British Burmah. A cubic foot 
weighs 39 lbs. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 60 feet^ and average girth measured 



at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. It wSbt 
at 12 annas per cubic foot. — Dr-Bswtdis, Cii. 
Git. Ex. of 1862. 

CALOPHYLLUM, Species. 

ThB-ra-phee. Buiuc. . 

A wood of British Burmah, (Martaban ? and 
Tavoy ?) used for carving images, occaKonaDy 
for canoes. A cubic foot of it weighs 57 lbs. 
In a fiill grown tree on good soil the aveia^ 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet firoia 
the ground is 4 feet. — Dr. Brandts*. 

CALOPHYLLUM. Species. 

Thnrsppe. BvsM. 

A laige tree, used for masts and^ ^pais ia 
Martaban. 

CALOPHYLI.UM, Species. 

Tarra-phee. Burm. 

Used for masts, &c. in Tavoy. (These two 
seem identical with the above of Dr. Brandis.) 

CALOPHYLLUM ACUMINATUM. 

A tree of the western parts of Ceylon, iim 
timber of which is used for common house 
building purposes. A cubic foot weigiia S9 Be* 
It lasts 20 year». — liJr. Mendis 

CALOPHYLLUM ANGUSTIPOLTCM, Sxa- 
burgh. This is the Piney Tree of Penang;. 
where it grows. It occurs also in Coorg, My- 
sore, Canara, and along the Gliats northwaids 
to Sawuntwarree, but rardy of any great size* 
beyond the line of the Neelgoond AoH. It is a 
magnificent tree when growing in Ine ravines of 
the southern ghats of Canara. According U> 
Dr. Gibson and Dr. CleghcHrn, the Poon spais 
are obtained from this tree, but the troes are 
becoming scarce, and are perhaps more valuabb 
than teak. Dr. Gibson says that, to the best of 
his knowledge, the Poon spars are fumisbed by 
Calophyllum angustifolium, which is a mi^gmf- 
cient tree in the ravines of the southern ghata. 
In habit and appearance, it is totally distinct 
from C. inophyUimi. These spars are found along 
the ghats, isom the Sawuntwanee border 
southward, but rarely of any great size UU the 
line of the Neelcoond Ghat is passed. At ano* 
ther place he says that the poon spais <^ the 
first class were not procurable in the jungles 
nearest to the coast, and {»t)bably, owing 
to the continued extension of cultivaiiaii* 
It is rather from the inland forests of Canaia, 
backed as these are by those of Goorg to the 
east, that the supply of Poon spars is princi- 
pally drawn. On his way from the Mysota 
border to Sircee, he saw, in more than onepJao^ 
immense spars of Poon standing aa trees, bat 
scorched, burned up, and rendered useless. Dr. 
Cleghom tells us that Poon spars are becomisg 
very scarce and consequently are perhaps more 
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CALOPHTLLUM CALABA. 



CALOPHTLLUM LONQIPOLIUH. 



valuable than teak. Young trees, especially such 
as are in accessible places, are most carefully pre- 
served. Strict orders on this subject have been 
given in Goorg, Mysore and Ciuiara. In one 
case whieh came within his observation, several 
Taluable spars were found in a bridge, the total es- 
timate of which was 250 Bupees, and, he adds, se- 
veral instances of the same kind have oocunred^ 
Bat Poon spars, although highly prized for ship 
building, are ill suited for making bridges. This 
incident he remarks, illustrates the importance 
of officers in the Department of Public Works, 
Tel^raph, &&, making themselves acquaiuted 
with the description of timber available and suit- 
able for their wants. He also mentions that 
the Superintendent of Cooig had received several 
tenders for the supi^y of Poon spars and other 
timber at the distance of at least 3 miles from 
tlie SooUa river, showing the scarcity of such 
wood and the readiness of the Mangalore con- 
tractors to carry it several miles to the nearest 
water carriage. These opinions of Drs. Gibson 
and Cleghom, that the Poon spars of commerce, 
are obtained from the Calophyllum angusti- 
folium are of great value. But, in 1850 in the 
Proeeedings of the Madras Central Committee 
for the Exhibition of 1851, the poon of com- 
merce, was supposed by Dr. Wight to be from the 
Dillenia pentagynia, "Eowadan" Tel., a large 
timber tree. The wood of Dillenia pentagynia 
is said to be exceedingly strong and vexy dura- 
ble, even when buried underground, apd, it is a 
stately forest tree, common on the face of the W. 
Ghats. It is also a native of the Northem Cir- 
cars and flowers in March and April. — ^The 
similarity of native names between this and Ca- 
iophyHum inophyllum led Dr. Wight to sus- 
pect some confusion. Dr. Wight was satisfied that 
I), pentagynia is the tree which furnishes the Poon 
spars being a tall and t^alophyllum inophyllum a 
short stunted tree. Dr. Cleghom commends the 
strict conserving of C. angustifolium, in Coorg 
and Canara. — Drn. Gibson^ Cleghom and Wight, 
Mr. Bohde'9 MS 8. Dr. Boxburgh, Tredgold. 
See Poon. 

CALOPHTLLUM CALABA, Lim. 

CalophjUum spurium, Choity, 
Calophyllum calabioidcs, G, Don, 
Calophyllum apetalum, Willd, 
Calophyllnm ddaba, Unn. 
C. Wightiana» WaU, 



IGomikeenee. Simoh. 
Chero PiADai. Tam. 



Bttbbe mara. Cah. 
OUaba Tree. Bug. 
IMntpaaiUL MiLiAL. 

This is a native of the western province of 
Ceylon, and of Travancore, and produces the 
true l^st Indian Tacamahaca resin. It grows 
to a height of 60 feet, and its timber is used 
for bullock carts, staves, cask headings and 
house buildings. In Canara and Sunda, it 
grows on the banks of rivers and streams, chiefly 
above the ghats. The wood is used for canoes. 



Sir J. Herschel seems to think the East Indian 
Tacamahaca to be the produce of C. inophyllum, 
for, he says, specimens obtained from Calophyl- 
lum inophyllum, the Tacamahaca of Ceylon, ue 
desirable, in order to aid pharinacologists in 
accurately determining the Tacamahaca of Euro- 
pean commerce. — HerschePs Manual of Scienr 
t^c Enptkry, p. 414, Dr. O^Shanghneisg, Mr. 
Mendia, Dr. Gibson, W. ^ A. p. 103. 

CALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM, Unn. ; 
Hoxb. 

Calophyllum bintagor, Eoseb. 
Balsamaria inophyllum. Lour. 



Sultana champs. Bing. 
Wama mara. Gait. 
Undi. DvK. 

Alexandrian Laard. £ivo. 
Undi. HiiTD. 
3nltana champa. Hiin>. 
OundiP Mahr. 



Ponna. Maliax. 
Dombe. Singh. 
Pinn^ maram. Tax. 
Ponna chetta. Tel. 
Ponnaga. „ „ 
Ponnagamu. „ » 



The flower. 



Surpon ka phnL Hind. 
Ponaga. Sans. 



IPinne-pn. Tax. 
Ponna-pu. Tel. 



The oil, 



PooD.4eed Oil. Eno. 
Surpnn ka tel. Hind. 
Pinne-ootte yennai. Tax. 



Pinnay yennai. Tax. 
Pinnay nana. Tbl. 



This beautiful tree grows in the western part 
of Ceylon where it is employed for masts and 
cross sticks of Yettra dhonies and fishing boats 
and poles of bullock carts. A^^ubic foot weighs 
40 lbs. Dr. Wight says, as to Coimbatore, that 
the tree is rare at that distance from the coast, 
the wood is coarse grained, but very strong and 
durable, and on the coast is used in ship build- 
ing. In the alpine forests, it attains a great 
size and furnishes the poon spars so valuable for 
shipping ; so far as he could learn, there are two 
or three species of Calophyllum used for the 
same purpose under the general name of poon. 
This is a beautiful tree with an appropriate name 
and very common, and a good lamp oil is obtain- 
ed from the seeds ; wood coarse grained, strong, 
durable and ornamental. The tree he says is 
worthy of attention, as it grows well in sandy 
tracts riose to the sea, where few others thrive. 
^Drs. Wight, Cleghom, Mr. Mendia, Foigt. 

CALOPHYLLUM LONGIPOLIUM. 



The-nippi. BvKX. 



I Tha-iia-bi. Busx.; 



In Pegu this is found near towns, together 
with two other species of the same genus, which 
are of smaller growth. It has a red wood 
adapted to cabinet making. It is abundant in 
Mergui, Tavoy, and in lesser quantities near the 
Attaran River and its branches. Maximum girth 
3 cubits. Maximum length 22^ feet. When 
seasoned, it sinks in water. It is there used for 
masts and yards of junks ; it is excellent for 
helves, but not procurable at Maulmein in sufB- 
cient abundance. Strongly recommended to mako 
models. — 2>r. McClelland, Ca^tam Dance. 
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CALYPTBANTHKS CAIYOPHTLLIPOLIA. 

CALOSANTHES INDICA, Blaim. 

Biguonia Indica, Linn. I Spathodea Indica, Pen. 
^, pentandra^ Doiff . | 

Pwia wood. AiraiiO-TAiL | Adii maruiL Tam. 

This tree has been noticed under its synonym, 
Bignonia Indica. It grows in Coimbatore, 
throughout the Konkans, in Mahim, and the 
jungles of Khandesh. Dr. Wight mentions 
that it is said to be a very soft and juicy wood, 
of no value.— i>r. JFt^kt, VoigL See Bigko- 
NiA Indica. 

CAL0TR0PI8, R. Broton, Of this genus, 
three species are met with all over Southern 
Asia, viz. 

C. GIGANTEA, K Br. 

Asdepias gigantea, JTiilde. 

Ashur. AiLAB. 

Qigantic swaUov wort. Exo. 

Akand. tiiivD. 

Ak. 

also 
C. PROCERA, R. Br. 

Asclepias procera. AU. 
Calotropis gigantea. A^dr. 

Beidelsar. Hiin>. 
and 
C. HEKBACEA, Carey, Asclepias herbacea 
of Roxburgh. 

ChotftAktmda. Hind. 

Their roots are employed to make gunpowder 
charcoal. The stem yields useful strong fibres, 
and the white silk-like materials of the pods, 
has been successfully tried to mix with silk. 
— FoigL M. E. Proceedings. 

CALYPTRANTHES CARYOPHYLLIFO- 
LIA, WUld. SiDortz. 

The tree, 

Jsmoon. HiKD. I Nawel maram. Tax. 

Kawelwoodtree.A2iGLO-TAM. I Neredi chetta. TxL. 



Madar. Hnn>. 
Arka. Sans. 
Yercmn. Tax. 
Jilladn chetta. TiL. 



Jamoon ka plial. BuK. 
Nawel fruit. E50. 
Kakajemboo. Saks. 



The fruit, 

Battfl dombe. Singh. 
Nawd pallom. Tax. 
Neredi paadoo. Tbl. 



A large growing timber tree. The wood is light, 
and chiefly used for making grain measures, but 
is also made into carriage frames, cots &c., and, 
in Ceylon, for common house building : a cubic 
foot weighs 45 lbs. and lasts 20 years. The 
bark is astringent, and is used in decoction by 
the natives for dysentery. The fruit when ripe, 
is of a veiy dark purple colour, and about the 
size of a lai^e cherry. In taste, it somewhat re- 
sembles the aloe, but is much sweeter. A variety 
of this tree, 

Oojla jamoon ka phal. BcK. | Vnllay nawel pallam. Tax. 
Sweta jemboo. Sans. | Telia neredi panda. Tel. 

has a fruit nearly similar to it in natural quali- 
ties and has got its names from being of a 
different colour (white). — Dr. Biddell, Mr. 
Mendii, Jinilie. 



CAHPHOB-WOOD* 

CALYPTRANTHES CUMINI. ? 

Mahadan. Snr&H. 

Grows in the northern and western pTOvmccs 
of Ceylon, where it is used for common house 
building purposes, wheels, &c. A cubic foot 
weighs 86 lbs., and it lasts 20 yean. The ber- 
ries are eaten when fully ripe. — Mr. Ad. Mo k A ^ 

CALYPTRANTHES JAMBOLANA. 

Jamoon. Hind. I TorkolnoL Tam. 

Alabo. Singh. | 

This large and handsome tree, fiowen in 
February and March, and thrives in any good 
SOU. It occurs in the central provinoe of Cc}'- 
Ion, and is met with in gardens all oyer the 
peninsula of India. It is employed, in Ceylco, 
for common house building. The fruit of the 
best sort is as large as a common blue plum, 
which it resembles in appearance ; it has a rough 
astringent flavour, and should be soaked in salt 
and water before it is eaten. The fresh stone, if 
planted, grows immediately. — Dr. lUddell, Mr, 
Mendia. 

CALYSACCION ANGUSTIFOLU. 

Soorpunni. Can. | Koolmarar. Can. 

Grows in Canara and Sunda, in ravines d 
the Ghats and below in sheltered valleys ; but 
is not common in North Canara and Sunda. 
The tree is used there for one of the *' Poojt" spats. 
It produces an excellent edible fruit. It is a tree 
which ought to be conserved everywhere and 
largely increased.^— 2>r. Gibson. 

CALYSACCION LONGIFOLIA, JB«*.. 
Wight, III. I. 130 and Icon. 1999. 

Male Tree, Fnnag. Can. I TaiingL Can. 
Eonale Tree, Wundi. „ | Sum ponna. Tel. 

A large tree which grows in the Northeim 
Circars, Konkans, the Kennari jungles and ia 
western Mysore. The flower buds are used f« 
dyeing silk, and for their violet perfume. — £?«- 
Jul Plants, EUiofs Flora Andhrica. 

CAMBESSEDEA OPPOSITIFOLIA. W. ^ 
A. 

Mangifera oppositifolia, Boxb. 
Oppoaite-Ieaved Mango. £no. 

This indigenous tree of Tenasserim lias a 
reddish coloured, hard, and dose-grained wood, 
said to be durable. It produces a fruit much 
like a plmn. There are two varieties, one bear- 
ing an intensely sour fruit, and the other 
as insipidly sweet. — Modern, V(ngt. 

CAMOOGA-WOOD, Kumooga maram. A 
of the Northern Circars. 

CAMPHOR-WOOD. The camphoivtrood of 
Sumatra is from the Dryobalanopa camphoia, <^ 
which the wood is hard, compact and brownish- 
coloured. The fragrant light-coloured, 9oft» 
wood of which the trunks and boxes frt>m China 
are made, is supposed to be that of the Camphor 
tree of Japan, Laurus camphora, or Campin 
ofllcinaUs. The Martaban Camphor-wood, ~ 
rus (Sassafras) is a very laiige tree, scattend 
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CANABA, KORTU AND SOUTH. 



spttTsely throughout the Tenasserim provinees. 
Wallich wrote that it was veiy like Launis glan- 
dulifera» which furnishes the sassafras, and cam- 
phor-wood of Nepaul^ The Karens call it the 
**tiee gahinga" fronf its fFagrauoe. — HoUz.^ 

CANASA, North AND South. The forests 
of N. Canaia contiutte to furnish krge quanti- 
ties of the best timber produced in Southern 
India, but, till lately, the government authori- 
ties directed their attention principally to pre- 
aenring the Teak, Sandalwood, Blackwood, 
Jackwood, Wild Jack and Poon trees— to 
the cxmiparatiTe neglect of other valuable 



DiUenia pentaQrna. 
Dioapyros oordifolia. 

„ meknoxylon. 

„ montana. 
Ehretia ovaliiiQiia. 
EUedendron Rozbnrghii 



Nerium antidyiieatericaov 
Odina woodier. 
Olea dioica. 
Pentaptera atjima. 
PhyUaathiu emblica. 
Pongamia glabra. 



Garuga piimata. 
GiTottia Rottleriformia. 
Gmelina arboreo. 
„ Afliatica. 
Grewia tiliaefolia. 
Gnatteria ceraaoides. 
Hardwiclda binata. 
Holarrhena. 
HydnocarpoB inebrians. 



woods. In the years 1843-44 to 1851-52 Gardenia montana. 
inclusive, the teak suppUed ftom the Canara ^^"^ glutinifera. 
forests to the Bombay Dockyards and remaining 
in store amounted to 7,831 logs, equal to 26,714 
candies, and the expenses incurred in delivering 
the same amounted to Bs. 1,47,277-1-8 or about 
six rupees per candy. There was, also, in addi- 
tion, 784 logs, equal to 2,783 Bombay candies of 
Jang^ wood. In the Pusly years 1 251 to 1260 
inclusive there was exported from Canara, by sea, 
of Teak 18,187 candies, Poon spars 6,918 in 
number: of Sandalwood 86 candies and Black- 
wood 352 candies. In 1837, Col. Prith gave a 
list of 29 woods of Canara. In 1844, Dr. Gib- 
son gave another of 32 woods ; both of these 
lists were merely in their native names, but, Jj™°f j* *^**:. 
some years later, in 1845-46, the latter gentle- & f^^S; 
man gave a list of 164 timber trees and fancy 
woods with scientific, Canarese and Mahratta 
names, which he had found in the forests of 
Canara and Soonda. It is as follows, and the 
descriptions will be found alphabetically arranged. 



Eriodendron anfiractnosum. Premna integrifolia. 
Srytbrina Indica^ Pangara. „ tomentosa. 
Ei^rthrina saberoea. 
Eugenia caryopbyllata. 

„ jambdana. 
Eapborbia timcalli. 
Enonymna garcinifolia. 
Feronia elephantnm. 
Ficus t'siela. 
nacourtia montana. 
Gardenia torgidai 



Prosopis spicigera. 
Pterocarpus marsupinm. 
PterocarpQs saatalinns. 
Putrai^iva Rozborghii. 
Baadia dametonun. 
Rhus buckiamela. 
Rottlera tinctoria. 
Salvadora Penica. 
Santalom albnm. 
Sapindas emarginatns. 
Schleichera tr^uga. 
Semecarpua anacardiom. 
Sethia Indica. 
Soymida febrifiiga. 
Spondias acuminata. 
Spatbodea arcuata, 
Sterculia balanghaa. 

„ foetida. 

„ urens. 
Stereospermum cbelcmoidea. 



Hymenodyction obovatum. Stereospermum suaveoleua. 

^T m A • .mm C%a % • 



Hymenodyction utile. 
Inga zylocarpa. 
Izora parvifion. 
Jambosa ealicifolia. 
Lagentrannia microcarpa. 
Lagerstramia r^nc 
Limonia alata. 



Strychnos nux vomica. 
„ potatorum. 
Symplocos raeemosa. 
Swietenia febriluga. 
Tamarindus Indica. 
Tectona grandis. 
TerminaUa alata. 

beierica. 



i» 



>• 



Acacia arabica. 



»> 



i« 



f» 



r* 



>f 



f» 



eateebu. 
Fanieaiana. 
knoopbkea. 
odoratiaiima. 
odoratiisima. 
ipecioaa. 
aundra. 
JEgle mannelos. 
Ailanthna ezeeln. 
Alsngiiim decspetalnm. 
Alatmia aoholajria. 
Antideama aleziteria. 
Artocaipus birsuta. 

„ integriliAUa. 
Atalantia monophyUa. 
Aadiracbta Indica. 
Baianiiea .Sgyptiaca. 
Baaaialatifolia. 
M longifolia. 
mnbiT*'** acuminata, 
panriflora. 
variegata. 
Bigiioiiia Indica. 

qoadrilocularis. 
nndulata. 
xylocarpa. 
Bombax MiJabaricum. 
BMiasua ibbellifonnia. 
tpinon. 
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Bucbanania latifolia. 
Butea frondosa. 
Cesalpinia aappan. 
Calopbyllnm inopbyllnm. 
Canthium mtena. 

„ parviflorum. 
Oapparia divaricatai 

„ grandis. 
CaraUia int^rifolia. 
Careya arborea. 
Gary Ota urena. 
Casearia elliptica. 
Casiia fistula. 
Celaatrua montana. 
Cedrela toona. 
Clnytea coUina. 
Chickrassia tabularia. 
Chlorozylon Swietenia. 
Cbrysophyllum acumina^ 

turn. 
Cinnamomum iners. 
CJonocarpus latifolia. 
Cordia Kotbii. 
CratcTa Rozburghii 
Capania canescens. 
CuUenia ezcelsa. 
Balbergia latifolia. 

Oojenensis. 

paniculata. 

sissoides. 
Dichrostaebya dnerea. 
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catapa. 
Bcnyi. 
chebula. 
glabra. 
Thespeaia populnea. 
Tropnis aspera. 
Ulmus integrifolia. 
Vitez ahissima. 
Wrigbtia tinctoria. 
Ziiyphus ^brata. 
jujuba. 
csnoplia. 
xylocarpa. 



I* 
I) 



bukayun. 

superba. 
Memecylon tinctoriom. 
Meauaferraa. 
Michelia Nilgirica. 
Micbelia champaca. 
Mimsops elengi. 

„ bezandra. 
Korinda citrifolia. 
Myristica cinerea. 
Nauclea cordifolia. 
„ parviflora. 
Nephelium longanum. 

In South Canara, the jungles bear no com- 
parison to those of Malabar or North Canara 
where there are large tracts of forest uninhabited, 
and where, by making a single road, some three 
or four thousand trees could be got out. In 
South Canara, the jungles are thickly populated, 
not by wild or wandering tribes, but by farmers, 
who cany on cultivation to a considerable extent. 
Each farmer is allowed the space of 100 yards 
all round his fields, on which he can cut timber 
and bamboos for his own use, free of all charge, 
there are however several lines of good forests 
which are called Merch wurgs (Pepper wurgs) 
and the ryot pays a Beriz on the wui^ of five 
pie per pepper vine. When the koomki land and 
merchi wurgs are separated there is but little 
of Government jungles left, and on this little, 
ripe trees are few and scattered. In 1861-62, 
the conservator was engaged in girdling 1,500 
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CANAKIUH COHUCNE. 

trees of restricted timber, in the jangles in tlie 
Vppenangadi toluq, but scattered over & tract 
ofjungle some thirty miles long, by five miles 
average widtti. Young trees are fojind in 
abundance, and with care there may be a con- 
siderable quantity of timber got in this part 
some years hence. 

Prom South Canaia, Mr. V. Pedro Coelho 
sent the following 50 woods to the Exhibition 
of 1863. 

Sindalwood. CidippiU „ CDjeinS') 

Tok wood or Ssgivuu. Manjattj „ (McdiciQC) 

Jock wood or Hdeu. Fnrndl; wood. 

Wild Jacli wood or HebRliB. Naliku „ (Bnildiiif;.) 
Beogha wood. Smtamary „ (GunSl«clu.] 

Ban „ (Building pur- Beige „ 

Page or Gwgus (Pidishiiig.) 



Ardill or Qamb<^ tree. 

CiDPAITUIQ. 

Humadike wood. 
Jangle Geru Ku (Hedieme.) 
Ctuhew tree wood. 
Hilliiy 

„ (Baling) 



Buiuapoo „ „ 

Terruvih „ „ 

Jembu Nerla wood. 

Votte Haily wood. 

Tuurind tree wood. 

MichelU ehimpaca or Uni Tally 

nmpige mx^. Coeoaaat tree „ 

Kadda umpige wood. KuatUi „ 

Uaddilla „ Ksrmara „ 

Torenha, or Pumbilo wood. Dhuppa „ 

Kila biighe wood. Lonkatty ., 

Faltu bage „ Tarrtdly 

Shere Hone (Ship bnitdiag.} Arecaaottrce „ 
Uru Hone (Ship building.) Black „ 

Hinga „ £bony „ 

Jinige „ Jnmmi Kat „ 

Naime „ lUote lUi „ 

Andippo nan ,, Pith. 

—Dr. Qidton, Mad. Cat. Er. of 1862 ; ^. 
Con. For. Iff IMi.p. 30. 

CANARrUM, Speciei. Under the names 
of Dhoop, Can., Dhoop and Googul, Uahb., Dr. 
Gibson mentions two species of Ganarium, in 
Ganara and Sunda, one on the Ghats above, and 
the second species seems to be cultivated near 
Bilgil ; and also at Siddaporc, and of great size. 
The choice gum resin afforded by these trees is ei- 
tensivcly i^ed in the arts and exported both 
inland and to the coast. Wood very good. — 
J}r. Oiiton. 

GANARIUM BENGALENSE, Saei. Fl. 
lad. vol- iiii P- 136. An immense forest tree, a 
native of Assam and Sylhet and the adjacent 
mountainous countries, and flowering in May 
and Jane. From fbsures or wounds in the baA, 
a large quantity of very pure, clear, amber- 
coloured resin exudes, which soon becomes hard 
and brittle, and is not unlike copal ; yet the 
natives set little or no value on it. In the Cal- 
cutta bazar it is only valued at from 2 to 3 Es. 
for seven maunds of eighty pounds each. Sox- 
bui^h does not mention the native name of this 
resin. Wood not known. — O'SAanghneisy, page 
2S5 Foigt. 

CANARIUM COMMUNE, Imm.; DC. 
V. ^ A. ; Kten.; Soxb. 

Canarium mebenbethene, Gurt. 
Amjrb Zejlanics, Bed. 
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CANTBIU 

fialssmodendroj 
Colophonia Mai 
Bursera paoicul 
Jaia Almond. Eno. I 

B<H) de Colopliane. Fa. | 

Grows in the Mauritiu 
the Peninsula of India, 
pelam. Character of its 
tbe bark yields an al 
with a pungent turpentii 
a buttery camphoraceoui 
properties as balsam of 
yield East Indian elen 
page 288, Voigt. 

CANARIUM GEN] 
and valuable timber ti 
valley, but it is scarce, 
adapted to every purpo 

McOkiloHd. 

CANARIUM STEIC 

BUek dimmer tm. lata. 
llidli. Hu£U.. 

Common ii 
tallum, and, 
r^ularly rented for the i 
rscter of wood not ki 
to tbe tree, the resin hai 
appearance, but when hi 
the light it is traudi 
brownish yellow, oramb 
it^ Wight, Utrful Plant 

CANES. Species of 
Nalhu. Ode. 
BetUutD. 

See Cai 

CANGOO, Tah. a 
whitish brown colour. I 
wheelwright's work. — 

CANIS. P In Penan 
door frames. — Cbt, Fritt 

CANTHIUM Dm 

Nallater 

A tree of the Godavc 

mottled md of a dark ctd 

CANTHIUM NITE 

Habuean 

Dr. Wight said that b 

nor the tree itself, but tht 
him in Coimbatore, as a 
seems to consider Dr. V 
identicsl with G. didyi 
bellatum (Wight) and a 
conjecture, the tree is 
Bombay Ghats, and, 
shining leaves, well wi 
Tbe wood is small and 
MX.~Wight, Giiton. 



CAUALLIA LUCIDA. 



CABEYA ABBOREA. 



CANTHITJM PAEVIPLOBUM, Lam.; RoaA.; 
DC; G.Dtm.; W.^A. 

Webera tetrandra, WUld. ; Rkeede, 

Kirai. Can. 

Bom mangB. Hind. P ? ? 

Kaadan kam. Maubal. 



Kmi^heddi. Tam. 
Senganury manun. Tam. 
Nftlkbaliini. Tel. 
Balosaknn. Tel. 



HagaTtUL Sans. 

Found as a small sbnib, on many of the 
barren wastes of the Deocan, and on Mil ridges 
and Dr. Gibson had never seen it of a size 
miffioient for any eoonomical puipose. Captain 
Beddome describes it, on the Godaveiy, as a dark 
(colored hard and pretty wood ; good for turning 
snudl objects, l^is corresponds with Dr. 
Wight's experience at Coimbatore where he says 
it occurs as a small tree or rather moderate size 
shrub wood, close grained and hard, well fitted 
for turning snudl objects. JDn. Wight §r Oibson, 
Qg^koM Beddome, 

CAPPAEIS DIVAKICATA, Lam. TF. ^ A 

Pachoonda, Mahb. I Bildartni. Til. 

Toaratti manyn. Tam. 



A small tree, growing in Coimbatore, and 
not uncommon on the more arid wastes and in 
the dry hedges of the interior of the Bombay 
Presidency. Wood said to be only fit for fuel. — 
mgJd, Gibson. 

CAPPAMS GBAKDIS. Lim. W. ^ A. W. 
le. %\. 

C. Maxima, ffeyne in Roth, : Eoxh. E. L M. 

C. Bisperma, Roxb. 

C. Grandis, Klein, 

C. Breyispina ? Oibson. 

Wacfantty. Malay. GnUem chetta. Til. 

Yelki toantti maiam. Tam. 
Gnli. Til. 



KegattiTiL. 



A small tree growing in Coimbatore, and 
common in waste places inland of the Bombay 
Presidency, wood dose grained, hard and good, 
too small for general use, but good for turn- 
ing.—^*/, Oibton, EUiot, Fhr. Andkriea, 
UeefulFUmis. 

CAPPAEIS HOERIDA, Unn. ; IT. ^ A. Ic. 

Capparis zeyLmica, Roxb. 



Ardanda. Dux. 
tOionxy caper-buh. I<N6. 
Ardaada. Hiitd. 
HvnlHia. Sams. 



KatalUkai. Tam. 
Atanday- „ 
Adonda. Til. 
Aradonda. « 



CAKALLIA LANCHfiFOLIA, Boxb. A 
tree of Sumatra. — Voigt, 

CABALLIA LUCIDA, Roxb. 

Carallia integerrimay DC. 
Carallia integrifolia, Orah. 

Kierpa. Biiro. I Phanat. Cak. 

JCaaeiofa. Bukm. | 

This tree grows on the MaUibar side of India, 
in the Konkans, in the Circars, Kemaon, Silhet, 
Chittagong, Pegu and Mergui. On the Bombay 
side, it is a handscmie tree, pretty frequent in 
the forests of the South Konkan; not seen 
elsewhere. Wood hard, close-grained, and might 



be used in turning. It is seldom laige enough 
for any other purpose. It is a large tree, common 
north of Bai^oon and throughout Pegu. Wood 
of a peculiar structure, thick medullar rays going 
through from the centre to the circumfeienoe, 
colour red, used for planks and rice pounders, and 
may possibly be found useful for cigar boxes 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 60. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the trunk 
to the fibrst branch is 50 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 10 feet. 
It seUs at 8 annas per cubic foot. In the south- 
ern forests of Pegu it is a plentiful tree, of lai^ 
girth, and, in CaJcutta, is employed in house- 
building under the name of Kierpa. — Brs, Gib- 
son, MeCleUand and Brandis, Foigt 

CABALLIA ZEYLANICA. 

Davette. Singh. 

Grows in the western parts of Ceylon. The 
wood is used as roofings for common house- 
buildings. A cubic foot weighs 42 lbs., and it 
is calculated to last 25 years. — Mr* Adrian 
Mendie. 

CAEAPA. 

Taila-oon. Bubm. 
A Tavoy wood, used in building.— A?Z. Friih. 

CAREEMAEADOO. Tam. P A Travancore 
wood, of dark brown colour, 2 to 6 feet in cir- 
cumference ; used for carts and building. (This 
is prooably a species of Pterocaipus.)— CS^/one^ 
Frith* 

CABEYA, Speciee. 

Kaga. BuaM. 
A large timber tree of Tavoy. — Col. Frith. 
CABEYA, Species. 

ZauL BvEM. 

A Martaban wood, used for posts, &c. — CoL 
Frith. 

CABEYA ABBOBEA, Soxb.; Corr.; Rkeede; 

W.8r A. 



Ban-bambhooai. Bin o. 
Bambooai. Bubm. 
Baabwai. „ 
Cumbia. Cait. 
Cararstree. Eiie. 
Kamba. Hiud. 
Koombba. Maiou 
Waekoombba. „ 
Pdoa. Malbal. 



Kaliatla. SiNon. 
Ave-mavo* Tam. 
Pata-tanni maram. Tam. 
PiuIk marun F 
Kumbhi. Tbl. 
BudadariiediP Til. 
Cnmbi. ,, 

Koombee. Ubia. 



M 



This tree grows in most parts of India, of 
good size, and in many places abundant ; and, 
except Drs. Biddell, Wight and Cleghom, its 
timber is praised bv all who have noticed it, 
as a good serviceable wood, having a good 
tenacity of fibr^ and durable. It occurs in 
the south and west of Ceylon, in Coimba- 
tore, is veiy common in the inland and 
coast jungles of Bombay, is found in the Dek- 
han, in Ganjam and Gnmsur, is one of the most 
numerous trees throughout the province of 
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C^BTOTA nOSBIDA. 



Pegu, and u abundant in Tenauerim, Amberst, 
Tavoy, and Mei^. Dr. McCleUond aaya that 
in Pegu the timber U la^, the wood red and 
equivalent to mahogany, and there forpis the 
diief materia] of which the carta of the country 
are made, Dr. Moaon adding that it is a useful 
limber for house building, and Br. Brandia men- 
tions that it is used for gun-stocks, house posts, 
planks, &c. A cubic foot of the Pegu wood 
weighs 55 lbs. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the fb^ 
branch is 20 feet, and avenge girth, measured at 
6 feet from the ground, is 9 feet. It sells, in 
P^:u, at 12 annas per cubic foot. Captain 
Dance says it is abundant in Amherst, Tavoy 
and Uergui, with a maximum length of 15 feet 
and maximum girth of 3 cubits : that its timber, 
when seasoned, floats in water, is useful, durable, 
and tough, and for ordnance purposes he recom- 
mends it for helves. Dr. Gibson tells us that 
it is not much used on the Bombay side, but 
that the timber stands the action of water well. 
As it is generally crooked, he thinks it merits 
trial for the croaks of boats, comers of carnages, 
be. In Ceylon, il is used for the axles of bul- 
lock carts and in buildings. Its fibrous bark is 
used as matches for matchlocks, guns, &&, and in 
Ganjam, according to Capt.Uacdonald, the scanty 
dothing of the Byngi and other hindus affect- 
ing peculiar sanctity, is made of the fibrous bark 
of this tree. In Ceylon, a cubic foot of its wood 
weighs 35 lbs. and it lasts 10 to 20 yein. In 
Ganjam and Gumsur, according to Captain 
Hscdonald, its extreme height is 36 feet, circum- 
ference S feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch is 6 feet. — 
Dn. Wight, CUgham, Brandu, Mavm. McClel- 
limd, GtbaoH, and SiddeU, Chptaiiu Macdonald 
mid Btmce, Major Benson. 
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This tree which is almost identical with C. 
arborea, grows in the Northern Circars and at 
Moulmein. Its bark serves as cordage and is 
nsed as a slow match for guns. — Hr, WtglU, 
Oblowel JP^M, Dr. MeCUUmtd. 

CABRIMAEBIDDI. Tam.? A timber of 
!^Tancore, of dark colour, 1 to 4 feet in cir- 
cumference; used by wheel-wrights. — Cotonel 
Fri^. See Cakbeeuabadoo. 

CAEISSA CARANDAS. 

Ootho in Ganjam and Gumsnr. 

Described by Captain Uacdonald as of ex- 
treme height 20 feet, circumference S^ feet, 
height torn ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 7 feet. But, useless except for firewood. 

CAKYOTA HOERIDA, Oardn. ; Moon'i Oil. 

Areca horrida, TittxtUtt, Hooter. 

KMq Idttal. Sino. 

A tree of Caracas, introduced into Ceylon, 
and into the CalcutU gardens.— ror^^. 



CAEYOTA UEEN8, 
Baokhijar. Bt:ia. 
RimgiHWkP „ 
Boakhqnr. , 
BnmfliwuP „ ' 
I«I>)ueP Cut. 
Bhjni. 

Hear? „ 

Miikbu' SigD piln. Bsa. 
Glut pija. . 

BMtant 3i(a ptlni. . 
Baiii.«iuNili ? Uin). 
Mtnt 

Bmlbwin? . 
BirlL HxHK. 
NibODg. HiLiT. 

This Tcry ornamental | 
and Malabar, in Canara, 
veiy, in Gaiyam, Gumsur, 
Borneo. It grows to a he 
a ringed, tall and slender 
foot in diameter. It is k 
and ascends the monntai 
height of 5,000 feet. Its 
the pith) is nearly as hai 
like ell the grasses and 
considerable quantity. Wl 
ance, it is one of the most 
root is hollowed for the 1 
tion, and the trunk, when 
it from the inner pith, fc 
economical water conduit. 
and Borneo, it is used for 
daw bars, posts. Sic., but i 
lasting above 3 or 4 yean 
ceous part is filled with sb 
the best sago, which are e: 
and made into bread or 
yield a toddy or palm 
kallu, Tah., and, durii 
single tree will yield at t 
pints in the 24 hours, 
intoxicating liquor, as yea 
converted inta the spirit 
and into sugar or the ja 
panel vellum, Tam. Ita < 
that of the coeoanut. It) 
measuring eighteen or t\ 
and from ten to twelve aci 
the " kittnl fibre" of coq 
strength, brushes, broom 
articles are mannfact'ired ; 
buttons and beads : the w( 
the petioles is used as oak 
In a recent account of thi 
of Ceylon,' by Mr. Ondat 
SSaei jOtTe from the leal 
into rope, of great strenf 
used for tying wild elepl 
a forest race among the 1 
rope generally with cons 
both r^ular and compi 
Eshibitionof 18G5, the n 
Indian Sago pahn, was ex) 
Nellore, Masulipatam andl 
used by the natives for ml 



CASlAftiA rSNTAKORA. 



CASSIA FLORIDA. 



bow-strings, is veiy strong and resists water for 
aome time, but is liable to snap if suddenly bent 
or knotted. It resembles black horse hair and 
might be employed similarly. In Borneo, the 
outer part is split into the form of lathes which 
are used as the rafters to which the roof covering 
and the open flooring are tied. These are two 
inches apart, but kept together by rattans, inter- 
woTen amongst them. Dr. Gibson says it is 
one of the most useful trees in the country, and 
he had heard that the farm of this tree, through- 
out the single district of Yellapore in Soopah, 
yielded Bs. 30,000 per annum.—JDr«. Wight, 
GiUoHy JRoyle, Hooker, Maraden, lAno and 
Amalie^ Mr. Mendit, Gaptam Macdonald, M. 

CASEABIA, Speok9. 

Pteda-kal-menn. Tkl. ' 

A large tree of the Gh)davery, leaves ovate, 
oblong, glabrous, serratulate, flowers 8 anthers, 
capsule 3 valved with 3 ridges on the outside of 
frait. Wood of a light yellow colour, hard, 
does not warp, and is worthy of attention. Fruit 
used to poison fish. — Oaptaiit Beddome, 

CASEABIA, 8pecie$, 

Dr. Gibson says, a species of Casearia, not ellip- 
tica, may be seen growing at Darebae Wurgaum, 
on the horse road from Jooneer to Nuggur, and 
which he had not seen elsewhere, it is of a 
size fit for house building. — Dr, Qibion. 

CASEABIA, Species. 

Peda-kal-mesura. Tel. 

A laige tree, with ovate leaves of the Goda- 
veiy forests, wood of a light yellow colour, hard 
and does not warp. It is worthy of attention. 
Fruit used to poison fish. — Captain Macdonald. 

CASEABIA CAUZIALA, WalL 

Samyda cauziala, Buck. 
AnAvinga. Maleal. 

A large tree growmg in Assam and Bengal, 
very bitter. Its leaves are used in baths, and 
the pulp of its fruit as a diuretic. 

CASEABIA ELLIPTICA. 

Slmgua. AUhb. | Klaara maram. Tam. 

This, in Coimbatore, is a large shrub rather 
than a tree. On the Bombay side, it occurs as a 
small tree, not uncommon near the Ghats but 
much less so elsewhere. The wood is smooth, 
fine grained and yellow coloured, but from its 
small size is unfit for timber purposes, aud can 
anh serve as an ornamental wood. — iJri, Wight 
eotd Gibson. 

CASEABIA PENTANDBA. 

Thaibyaiywet-kya. Buxm. 

Found in the Pegu district, but, scarce. Tim- 
ber strong and close-grained. Adapted for fancy 
work and cabinet making. — Dr. McClelland. 



CASSIA, a genus of plantis belonging to the 
natural order Zeguminoea. It consists of a 
large number of species, chiefly inhabiting the 
tropical or temperate parts of the world, and in« 
eluding among them the plants that produce the 
senna leaves so commonly employed as a purga- 
tive. 

CASSIA, Species. 

Ngoo-iha. Bvuf. 

A tree of Moulmein, made into house posts. 
Fruit and bark used medicinally. — Col. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

CASSIA, Species. 

Gnoo-gyee. Bubm. 

Common in the plains and on the hills of 
Pegu, wood used for bows, axles of carts, &c., 
&c. A cubic foot weighs 57 lbs. In a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 4 feet. — Dr. Brandis. 

CASSIA, Species. 

Tanghaai. Uua. 

A tree of Gumsur and Granjam ; extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference 3 feet, height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch 
18 feet. Used in Gaiijam for posts and rafters, 
and burnt for firewoM. It is tolerably common 
in Bodogoda, but seems to be scarce in Gumsur. 
— Gaptdun Macdonald. 

CASSIA AUBICULATA. 

Tanrer. Hind. 
Mayharie. Sajts. 
Talopodo. Sans. 

Its wood is known as the Tangada wood, 
Tangada karra, Tel. and its bark as Avaraipat- 
tai, Tarn, One of the commonest shrubs in 
the Madras Presidency, grows abundantly in 
the sterile tracts and, in all parts of the Deccan. 
The bark is used for tanning, and the stems to 
make native tooth-brushes ; with the bark ti soft 
and dui-able leather may be turned out. On the 
whole, it is perhaps the best of the indigenous 
astiingents of Southern India for this purpose. 
All pai*ts of the plant have much astringency, 
and seem to possess no other property. — 
0'Shaughnessy,p. 309, Ainslie, M. E. J. B. 

CASSIA CINNAMOMUM. 

Dawd Imraendo. Sinoe. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis describes a 
wood, used for common house building purposes. 
The tree grows in the central province of Ceylon 
A cubic foot weighs 39 lbs., and it is esteemed 
to last 20 years. — Mr. Adriam Mendis. 

CASSIA FLOBIDA. 

May-za-lee. Bubm. 

Cultivated in British Burmah, heartwood al- 
most black, used for helves, walking sticks, 
mallets, &c., &c. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 58. 



Avarai maram. Tail 
Tangbedoo. TsL. 
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CASUARtNA. EtlUialTiroLIl. 

In a M grown tree, on good soil, the average 
length of the tnink, to the fint branch, is 16 
feet and average girth, measured at 6 feet &oni 
the gnnind is 6 feet. Dr. Mason tells ns that 
the Cassia florida in Tenasserim has wood " not 
inferior to ebony." — Ort. Branda and Mown. 
CASSIA SUMATfiANA. 



Btmb^ Bluk wood, Ena. 

This tree grows in the central province of 
Ceylon, where a cubic foot of its wood weighi 
57 lbs., and it is said to last 50 years. It i( 
there used for fiuniture and house building. It 
is plentiful throughout the Hlaine, Pegu and 
TouDghoo forests, and is very plentiful, especi- 
ally on the Mazalee Choung, the name of which 
is derived from this tree. It affords a very 
strong wood like ebony. — Dr. MeCleUand, 
Mr. Mmdit. 

Under the names of Cassia Sumatrana? Kyee 
BUKH. ? there was sent to the Exhibition of 
1862, specimens from a tree ,of Moulmein, of 
which the wood is said to be used in ordinary 
house building. (Are these two identical ?) 
QU. Cat. Ea. 1862. 

CASTAMEA INDICA. 

Thest-kbyk. Bcui. 

Is a large tree, plentiful m the Bangoon, P^u 
and Tounghoo districts. Wood red ; equivahtnt 
to mahogany.— J9r. McCleUoMd. 

CASTANEA MARTAB.VNICA. 
Thit nja. Buw. I Zi-th*. BUBH. ? oT Taw]'. 

Konit. „ ofTiTOj. I 

A tree of Moubnein and Tavoy. The fruit 
eaten exactly like chesnuts. — Gd. Cat. Ei. 
1862. 

CA3TAN0SPERMUU AUSTRALE. 
Horaton B>l Cbonat. Eso. 

This tree grows to a height of thirty or forty 
feet, and has been introduced into India from 
Australia. 

CASUAEIA POMANDEA. 
Tlmbjwjwetkj*. Buaii. 

This b found iu the Pegu districts, but scarce. 
Timber strtmg and close-grained. Wood, white 
coloured, adapted for fancy work and cabinet 
making . — Me ClHlmtd. 

CASUABINA EQUISITIEOUA, 
Sin (Cypna) U jhu. Die- 
o tree of the An^ps- 









Ja tm of lb* Engluh. S 

BW of MuUgaacar. 

This tree was introduced into India about the 
beginning of this centiuy, and is now well estab- 
lished, growing freely and ripening seed in great 
abundance. In general appearance, it much 
resembles the Larch Fir,— it grows in 10 years 
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CASUAEINA MUI 
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CATUABTOCAKPCS ROXBURGHII. 



CEDAR. 



CATHARTOa\JlPUS FJSTULA, Fen, 

Cassia fistula, Li/m. 
The tree and its product. 



Bukbar. Ak. 

Kyyar-cliembcr ? „ 
Baliar lati-gttcli'h. Bexc. 
Sondali. „ 

Soaaitt. „ 

Gncx>-sh«oay-Dga-biii»13uKJf. 
Kakae. Can. 
Cakar. „ 
Amultas. DuK. 
Pykassie. Dut. 
Podding pipe tree. £ng. 
Purging Cassia. „ 
Casse fikuleose. Fa. 
Purgir caasie. Gek. 
Gnnnalla. Guz. 
Amltas. Hi:xD. 
Gunnalla. „ 
Its product Pulpa di cassia. It. 



Drangnli. Jiiv. 
Tung-Koli. „ 

Its product Cassia pulpa. Lit. 
Bawa. Maur. 
Baya. „ 

Gnnnala. „ 
Chune. Maleaj.. 
Mentus. „ 
Kbyar-i-Chembir. Pias. 
Cassia purgante. PoaT. 
Suvaruam. Sans. 
Suvaniuka. „ 
AUilla. SiNGn. 
Konne marani. Tam. 
Sarakounnd inaram. „ 
Suvaruam. Tel. 

Soonaree. UaiA. 



A tree from 20 to 40 feet high, met with all 
over Southern Asia, ivith a girth of 3 or 4 feet, 
and the height to the first branch 10 to 15 feet. 
It is uncommonly beautiful when in flower : few 
trees surpassing it in the elegance of its numerous, 
long, pendulous racemes of large, bright yellow 
flowers, intermixed with the young hvely gi-een 
foliage. It bears a striking resemblance to the 
laburnum. It varies in size, in different locali- 
ties ; in Coimbatore, being too small for useful 
timber, but in Malabar it attains sufficient size 
to be adapted for the spars of native vessels. 
The wood weighs lbs. 66 to the cubic foot, is 
close grained and of moderate strength ; in Coim- 
batore, used for tom-toms. In Ganjam and Gum- 
sur, where it is tolerably common, it is made 
into plough-shares and rice-pounders. It is 
eommon on the hills and plains of Pegu, where 
it is used for bows, axles of carts, &c. It has 
long c}'lindrical pods, from 9 inches to 2 feet in 
length, internally, divided into partitions, each 
with a flat seed, surrounded by a soft pulp. 
Two pounds weight of the fruit yield eight 
ouno» of the concrete pulp: which forms an 
article of commerce. Its bark is used in tan- 
ning. The^ bark of the root is a strong purge. 
— i>r». Jfigktf Gidioti, Irvine, and Braudis, Mr. 
Bokde, Roxb,, vol. ii., p. 333. 

CATHARTOCAEPUS JAVANICUS, Pers. 

Cassia Javanica. 
Horse cassia. E:(6. 

A native of Java and the Moluccas, with 
legumes above two feet in length, containing a 
black cathartic pulp used in India, as a horse 
medicine. — JUmg. Ct/c. 

GATHABTOCAEPUS NODOSUS, Voigt, 

Cassia nodosa. 
Knotted cawia. £ng. 

Bemarkable for its large pink coloured flowei's. 
It is highly esteemed in Bengal, and is found in 
the Tavoy forests. — Dr. Mason. 

CATHARTOCAEPUS EOXBUEGHII, DC. 

Catharlocarpus marginatus, G. Bon. 
Cassia marginata, Ros'b. (not fVilUI ) 
lioiburgVk cassia. K2fG. 



Cedms. Lat. 
Kedr. Kcs. 
Cedro. Sp. 



A highly ornamental tree, in form much re- 
sembling the weeping ash. It is a native of 
Ceylon, and of the south of India, frequent in 
the jungle between Trichinopoly and Diudigul, 
and to be found in Indian gardens. The wood 
is hai'd and handsomely marked, and may here- 
after prove a valuable addition to the timbers of 
India. — Roxb,, vol. ii., p. 338. 

CAUTO VANGA, a dark coloured, very strong 
wood of Palghat, used for wheelwright's work. — 
CoL FrUh, 

CAWA-AEANG, a light brown or pale 
brown coloured wood of Penang, from a very 
large tree; used for furniture and ornamental work. 

CEPAE. 

Ceder. Dct. 
Cedre. Fa. 
Zeder. Gkk. 
Cedro. It. 

A commercial term given to the woods of several 
distinct kinds of forest trees, the timbers of which 
are distinguished asEed and White Cedar; Barba- 
does, and Bermuda cedar : Cedar of Lebanon, 
Pencil cedar, Bastard cedar, &c., some of them 
growing in America, some in Europe and some 
in Asia. The cedar of Lebanon so famous in 
Scripture, was, in ancient times, much employed 
in the construction of temples,- and for other reli- 
gions buildings and purposes. It is usually called 
Pinus cedms, but sometimes Cedrus Libanus. 
The lofty Deodara, a native of the Himalayas, 
with fragrant and almost imperishable wood, and 
often called the Indian cedar, is sometimes re- 
ferred to the genus Pinus, and sometimes to that 
of Cedrus or Larix, with the specific name of 
deodara. But, Dr. Hooker is of opinion that 
the Deodar and the cedar of Lebanon are identi- 
cal. The woods of several of the Conifera are 
called cedars. But, in India, the term Bastard 
cedar, is applied to the Guazuma tomentosa, 
while, in New South Wales, the term white cedar 
is appUed to Melia ozaderach, and red cedar to 
that of Flindersia Australis, and the name is also 
given to the woods of the Ccdrela toon a and 
Chickrassia tabidai'is. In China, a kind of 
cedar, probably a cypress, called Nan Mah, 
or Southern AVood, which resists time and 
insects, is considered peculiarly valuable and 
is especially reserved for imperial use and build- 
ings, and the cedar-wood of Japan, according to 
Thunberg, is a species of cypress. The cedai* 
of Guiana is the wood of Icica altissima. The 
white wood or white cedar of Jamaica is Bigno- 
nia leucoxylon. The word " cedar," in the 
United States, is applied to various genera of 
the pine family. The red cedar (J. virginiana) 
is a juniper ; the white cedar of the southern 
swamps is a cypress ; the wood of Junipei*us 
vuginiana is called Eed or Pencil cedar, that 
of J. Bermudiana is called Bermuda cedar, and, 
that of J. Barbadensis, is called Barbadoes ceclai* ; 
while the Juniper of the North of Spain, and 
South of France, and of the Levant, is from J. 
oxvcedrus. The White Cedai of North America, 
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CECBBLl TOOHA. 

alcBs valuable wood than the Red Cedar, ia yield- 
ed by CupressuB thjoides- Under the term Cedar, 
Ool. Frith deseribes a reddish coloured wood of 
I'algbat, specific f^vity 0'507, as a lai^ tree, 
wood aromatic and used for furniture. And under 
the name of Cedar-root, a veiy aromatic wood, 
used for ornamental furniture, iuPalghat. Tbese 
two are poasibly from tlie Cedrela toona. The 
wood of the Cedar of Lebanon, as now met with, 
is not in much esteem, but that of the Ccdrus 
deodara, of the Himalayas, really possesses all 
the good qaalities for which those of Lebanon 
were praiaed. Specimens of the wood of the 
Indian cedar, Cedrus deodara, and of tlie cypress, 
" Cupressus torulosa," from tiu Himalayas, 
were shown by Dr. Royle at the Kitbibition of 
1851 : the former has been introduced into 
England as a bcai^ful ornamental tree and 
appears to promise well at a useful timliir tree, 
as the wood works well and freely. — i'laUkner, 
lir. Hooker, Iloltzapp/el, MeOatlock. WiUiamt, 
Harton'i Cily qf the Salt Lake, See CuiCK- 
uassiaTabularis. 



CEDKELA TOONA. E^xb. 
C. heiundra, IFail. 


Tann*. BiKS. 
Thil-luwis Bd«3I. 
Tuadu. Cui. 
Suol»iiiiir».„ 
Toott Iree. K.-<o. 
BuMrdcnUr.,, 

„ nudiopuiy. Ejro. 


Toona. Hisd. 
Toun. Muia. 
Kooruk. „ 
LoodUFSiJi. 
Toon Kuren. Til 
WnnjooUmumn?, 
Mnbit limbo. Uiua 



This lai^ and valuable tree grows at the foot 
of the Himalayas and to the south, in Uengal 
and both Peninsulas of India, in varying abund- 
ance. It is said to be abundiiut in Travancore. 
A specimen of wood sent by General CiiUen, as 
of this tree, shewed the grain and polish re- 
markably well ; it waa however of a brighter 
colour, and apparently of a denser quality than any 
met with in the market, inducing a doubt as 
to its being of the same species. It was stated 
to be abundant, 25 miles North East of Tre- 
vandruin. It is found in the Mysore and Salem 
jungles in large quantities, also along the crest 
of the ghats from Tranvancore to Goa. In 
(Joimbatore, it is a valuable timber tree of large 
size, and its reddish coloured wood Is used for 
cabinet-making purposes. It or an allied species 
is known also in Coimbatorc under the name of 
Wunjooli maram ; but, as this is a very heavy 
and strong hard wood, said to be admirably 
fitted for pestles and mortars and other purposes 
demanding great strength, but not for cabinet 
purposes, Dr. "Wight suspected Roxburgh's toona 
and the Wunjooli to be different trees. Dr Gib- 
eon reports that he hod found this choice tree 
in one situation, viz., inland of Koorsulee ; but 
adds, it probably exists aU along close below the 
ghats; and, at another place, he says that it is not 
a common tree in our forests, but found in some 
of the greenwood jiuigles about the ghats, and 
aUo in the hill range abutting on the Riijpooree 
Cicck to the south. The wood is a choice one 
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CEICESi!. 



CEYL05 WOODS* 



intense bitter. M. Nees Von Essenbeck has 
published an account of some experiments on 
the bark, which indicated the existence of a re- 
sinoas astrin«rent matter, a brown astringent 
gum, and a gummy brown extractive matter, re- 
sembling ulmiae. The bark was used in Java by 
Blume in epidemic fevers, diarrhcca, and other 
complaints. Horsiield gave it in dysentery, hni 
only in the last stage, when inflammatory symp- 
toms had disappeared. Its flowers, in conjunc- 
tion with safliower (Koosumba) are used by the 
inhabitants of Mysore, for dyeing the beautiful 
red colour called there Gul-i-nari. — Drs, }Figktt 
Hooker y Maaon^ Gibson, Cleghom, jlf. E. /. R., 
Dr%, Aindie, O" Skanghne9^y and MeClellaud, 
Captain Macdonald, Oaptain Sankey, 

CEDRUs DEODARa/ 

Pinus deodara. 
Larix deodara. 

Deodar. £xG. | Indian CedAr. Exg. 

The lofty deodara^ a native of the Himalayas, 
has a fragrant and almost impensliable wood. 
Dr. Hooker is of opinion that it is identical with 
the oedar of Lebanon. 

CELASTSINEuE. Spindle trees. Eng. 

The English name is derived from the use 
made of its very compact wood. — Jo/in*s Forest 
Trees of JBrltam, Vol. /., jp. 34. 

CELASTRUS EMARGINATA, Wlllde, 

This shrub, which grows on tlie Coromandel 
Coast, makes good fences and fuel. — Voigt. 

CELASTfiUS MONTANA, Ro^, ; W. ^ A.; 
W.Ie. 



San thai Jungles from Sooree to HasdihaT, btrt 
scarce. Used by the natives for buildings, fur- 
niture, cart-wheels, &c. Suitable for the con- 
struction of timber bridges. — Cal, Engineers^ 
Journal J July 4, 1S60, /?. 155. 

CEYLON WOODS. The late Sir George 
Anderson sent to me, for the Madras Museum, the 
following specimens of the principal timber trees 
of Ceylon, collected by Mr. Adrian Mendis, Mo- 
handiram of Moorrotto, and Master Carpenter, 
Koj'al Engineer's Department. 

Acacia vera. Andere. Dillenia, Toothed. Gode 

Adenanthera pavonina. Ma- parre 

detiyc. 
Agimea. ? obliqaa Kebelle. 
Almond. Cottamba. 
Aniso phyllumzeylamcuin. 

WeUpiyanna. ? ? ? 
Arcca But. Puwak. 
Artocarpus, spa. Patta Del. Ebony. Caluverc. 

„ integrifolia. Cos. Ebony, Bastard. Kadoem- 
Jack. beiriye. 

Artocarpiu pubesocns. DaL Echites, Lance l«ived Kin 

Aludel. walla. 

Echilaa scholars. Book at- 



Bairiye. 

Baaaia longifalia. Mce. 
Bauhinia toiueiitoaa. Pctan. 
Bead tree. Comiuon ; Lunu 

Midelle. 
Berrya ammoniUa. Hal 

Milile. 
Boraasus llabellifonnis. Tal. 

Pabnira. 
Biitea <r«udoi». Calukeale. 

Calopbyllum acuminatum. 

Waldombe. 
Calopbyllum calaba. Gorru- 

keenee. 



Gaja Chinno. Tel. 
Gi-changi. „ 
Pedda danti. ,, 



Knugonee. MAnR. 
Mxi „ Kangunee „ 
IhtnM Chetttt. Tel. 

A scrabby, crooked shrub, found on the 
Coromandel Coast and in barren hills, chiefly 
of the Deccan. The wood, hard and durable, is 
sought after as a choice dunnage for roof tiles, 
said to last for forty years, — ^a duration greatly 
exceeding that of any other dunnage loaterial. 
— Oiiwn, Voigt. 

CEBBERA MANGHAS, Linn. 

C. lactaria, Buck, 

C. quatemifolia, Boxb, 

Kullooa. BusM. ^ 

This tree grows in Pegu, Tenasserim, Tavoy, 
Penang, Singapore, Java, Moluccas and the ad- 
jacent islands in wet situations. The wood is 
said not to be used. Its fruit is used very exten-* 
sively by the Burmese, to make an oil which 
tbey bum in their lamps and use to luioint their 
beads. The kernels are described as emetic and 
purgative. The leaves are said to be used in 
Java, as a substitute for senna, and the bark is 
said to possess similar properties. — Voigt, Dr, 
Mason, Eng. Cyclop. • 

C£E£S£. Hind ? A leddish coloured, hard 
and close grained strong wood, found in the 



Diospyros hirsuts Calamau- 
der. Calu- Mediriye. 

Dipterocarpus, 'liirbancd 
Horre. 

Dipterocarpus, sp. Doon. 

Dive parre. 



i> 



»* 



tene. 
Embryopteris glutinifcra.. 

l^mbery. 
Eugenia laonnak Walboam* 

boo. 
Ficus Indica. Indian fig tree. 

Kiripelle. 
Grewia panicnlata. Hunuki*^ 

rille. 
HibiscnSy TiUa leaved. Bell- 

gobeL 
Illicebrum latrnm. Ncr« 

reloo. 
Isontviood. Naw* 
Calopbyllum, Sweet scented; Jonesia asoca.^ Dive ratem- 

Dombe. bela. 

Calyptrauthei cttmini. Ma- Katie kale. 



badan. 
Calyptrantbes, Clove-tree 

leaved. Battcdombe. 
Calyptrantbes. Jambolaaa. 

Alabo. 
Carcya arborea. Kahatia. 
Carallia seylaniea. Davette. 
Car>'ota vena. Kittook Ne- 

pera. 



Lagerstramia regina. Mu- 

rute. 
limonia citrifolia. Pambu- 

roo. 
Melia, sp. Hulanhick. 
Millingtonia, sp. Bamenei« 

deUe. 
Michelia cbampa. Sappoo. 
^limosa. Sooriva mara. 



Cassia cinnamomum. Dawol Mimusopa clengi. Mooub 

korendoo. mal. 

Cassia Somatraua Arre- Mimusopa hexandra. Paloo. 

mene, Morre, Eye ball. 

Cboecarpus piuigcns. Heddc Murraya, Asb leaved Et- 

woke. tciriye. 

Chloroxylon. Satin. Borate. Naudea parviflora. Ile- 

Cbloroxylon. Flowered Satin lembe. 



Mal burute. 
Cicca distica. NcUy. 
Cocativc. 

Cocos nucifera. Cocoannt. 
Craticva religiosa. AVea 

warene. 



Nebedc. 

Nepbcltom, sp. Gal morre. 

Oak. Ceylon Koang. 

Olax zeylanica. Melle. 

Patkeale. 

Penebarroo. 



Cynometra, Branch flowered Persian. Sooriya. 



Hal mendora. 
Cynometar,Braiicbflowercd. 
Gal mendora. 

Dalbcrgia lanceolaria. Ncn- 

doon. 
Daminne. 



Pterosper mum ruberifolium. 
Yelenge. 

Bhizophora, sp. Hirikaddol. 
Rbizopbora.Leafy mangrove 

Cadol. 
Rhus decipium. Pebimbive. 
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CUiM^UOPS BITCHIAK, 



KoLtlerii, sp. Ode. - Taikke Moliniae. M.ul- 

tSuputB, if. T^awoloD. mcin Teak." 

Spatboilen. Long flowereJ Ukbcirifc- 

Dnanga. Ynteriu Indirti. llol. 

Sterculia tatida. Telemboo. Vitn triloliats. Cshnmililc. 
SuTinde. „ „ Meean „ 

'Iiuiiiiriiidiis Indicua. Sij-em- Titn trifoUita. Suppoonulile 
beb. YitaiBimia trifbliBto. Same- 

Tcctuna graadit. Taikke dern. 

eevlcme)'. Ceyion Teak. Wnlukeene. 
" Tnikkc Cotchiye. Cochin Wcbera cerifen. Tarrenc. 
T«dt." 

In the above list, tire several BatAnictil names 
evidently incorrect, in so far as they can possi' 
bly be timber trees ; and others cannot be traced 
to other authority, but the wooda aent with them, 
were all valuable and many of them very beauti- 
ful. — Mr, Adrian Mend'it. 

CHADACHEY. Tam ? A small tree of Pal- 
j[hat, wood of a light brown eolour, used for 
buildings and carts. — Colonel Frith. 

CHAHOONG. ? A tree of Akyab. grows 
to a moderate size, and is plentiful in Bomi'ee and 
Sandoway districts. Used in house building. 
(Q,u. Is this Chakoong— or the Cordla injxa?) 
—Cat. Cat. Ex. 1B62. 

CHAILE. Hind.? A tree of Chota Nngpore, 
furnishing a bard, white, grey timber-^ Qji. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

CHAKOLTI. HixD.? A light, pale yellow 
coloured wood, not strong. Plentiful in the 
Snnthal jungles from Baneebahal to Nouibaut or 
over a distance of about thirty-five miles. Native 
fm^iture, tables, polkees, vtnetians and doors 
are made from tiiis wood. — Cal. Eiigineert' 
Joiimal.July 1860. 

CHANKEE. Tam ? A tree of Travancore ; 
wood of a brown colour, used tor oil-mills, &c. — 
Col. Frith. 

CHANNY MARAM. Tam? A tr«e of Tra- 
vancore ; wood of a brown coloiu', used for 
building common houses .-^ttii. Frith. 

CHANm' VENGAH. Tau ? IVavancore ; 
wood of a light yellow colour, one to six feet in 
circumference, used in house building. — Colonel 
Frith, 

CHAMjEROPS, a genus of Asiatic palms, 
some species of which furnish useful products, 
but no timber. 

CHAM^ROPS EXCELSA, a palm of Nor- 
thern China, the brown fibre sunwunding its 
trunk is employed for many domestic purposes, 
and for ropes and cables. — Seeman. 

CHAM.^ROPS RITCHIANA, GHJ}ith». 



Grows in masses on the barren hills and passes, 
below five thousand feet, leading up into the 
table land of Beloochistan and Afl'ghanistan. 
Its leaf bud or cabbage b eaten. Its scnrf 
with saltpetre, used as match for the matchlock. 



Its wood for fuel, and i 

bricated into baskets, 
ais, pouches, platter 
'heels. — Seeraan. 
CHANGAL. HiNi 

A moderate sized trei 

Wood used for making I 
CILVROOAL. 

ZuBal. Ak. 

Mm^hubi. Ab.P? 

Mi-thva. Bt'Kii. 

Kofla. DVK. 

OuboD al)o Charcoal. E-to. 

Wood charcoal. „ 



Charl 



I, Fa. 



>. Fa. 



KolilenXoir. GuL 



In the south and ( 
coai is found only in a 
of carriage is great, eh 
and attention to the m 
of much consei|uence. 
non native mo 
of small wood and, al 
some time, to quench it 
ing earth upon it ; but 
little value in reducing 
wasteful. In various pa 
slight differcnces in tin 
all are faulty and ohje( 
point of vitw. It is t 
ance to this country th 
of preparing charcoal 
use, the destruction of 
hood of iron works Ix 
deed, between the loss 
and the loss of heat ii 
consumption of tlie fui 
times as great as it ou 
loss and in many case 
sive beds of most vs 
smelters only employ 
inches in diameter ; an 
sapplings, or the tops 
est hard wood trees, t 
cay. For, lai^ trees : 
native smelting, as t 
adds greatly to the 
logs are spUt, the inn 
Charcoal, to be good, 
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neriifolia, and of the Calotropis gigantea is pre- 
ferred. At the Government Powder Mills, Ma- 
dras, that of the gram bush, Polichos iiniflorus, 
and, in that of Bengal, the Cajanus indicus or 
pigeon pea, is used. Charcoal used for gun- 
powder manufacture is generally made from 
small shrubs or herbs as the Vitex and Cajanus, 
also from the mudar, Calotropis gigantea and 
Parkinsonia aculeata, theParkinsonia being said to 
yield a very good charcoal for gunpowder, though 
the charcoal for gunpowder considered the best, is 
manufactured from the Sesbania iEgyptiaca. The 
gunpowder charcoal used at the Damoodah coal 
works is made from an Acacia : the Sikhs, em- 
ploy Justicia adhatoda^ which is also in use all 
over India : at Aden the Arabs prefer the Calo- 
tropu, probably, because it is most easily pro- 
cured. The grain of all these plants is open, 
whereas, in England, closer-grained and more 
woody trees, especially willows, are prefen^ed. 

The best charcoal for a dcntrifice, is tlvat of the 
Betel-nut. Charcoal possesses remarkable antisep- 
tic properties, as it resists the putrefaction of ani- 
mal matter, and destroys the smell and colour of 
many substances. — Mr, Faulkner, Mr. Rohdey 
Dr. Cleghom, McCulloch*9 Diet, p. 266, Mr. 
JFaWi Report in G. 0. llth^id^, No. 1040 of 
IS^d , HooJber's Him. Jour* Vol, 1, page 9. 

CHARLOMBI, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about fifty feet high, and 
twenty inches in diameter. It is very close- 
grained and light, and resembles some kinds of 
mahogany. It is used in house-work, &c. ; tlie 
fruit which it produces is of little value. — Edge, 
Qylott. 

CHAULMOOGRA ODORzVTA. 



I Fetarcora. HufB. 



Tafiemioe. Bukm. 
Chac^ugra. Ulsd. 

This is a native of Sylhet, but, there are a few 
trees about Rangoon, and it is also met with on 
the banks of streams in the Tounghoo Forests, 
thousrh it must be considei'ed scarce. Its wood is 
adapted for fancy work and cabinet making. Its 
seeds are medicinal, being beaten up with ghee 
into a soft mass and applied three times a day, to 
cutaneous diseases. They yield 10 per cent, of 
oil by expression and it has been similarly used. 
The seeds have been recommended for tapeworm, 
and an ointment, prepared from the seeds, is a favo- 
rite application among native practitioners 
for the treatment of several cutaneous diseases, 
especially hei-pes and tinea. — O'Skaughuessy, 
Deng. Fhar.p. 382, Dr. McClelland, Ilofiigber- 
ger. 

CHAURIOCHO. Hind ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, yielding a hard wood. — Col. Cat. Ex. 

CHENA ; in Ceylon, the destructive form of 
cultivation, known as Kumari, on the western 
coast of India, tee Kumari. — Dr. Cleghorn. 

CHEE NEB. Bl'em. Stinking Wood. 



Eng. This wood, of maximum girth 4 cubits 
and mnximum length 22-^- feet, is abundant iu Ta- 
voy and Mergui. When seasoned, it sinks in wa- 
ter. The flowers of this wood have an intolera- 
bly fetid sickening smell, hence its name ; it is 
used, by the Burmese, for boxes, tables, &c., and is 
long fibred tough wood when new, l)ut rots so 
readily that, with a Avhole tree in Captain Dance's 
possession, he could not cut out a decent speci- 
men. — Captain Dance. 

CHENEBROON. A tree of Akyab used in 
house building. Grows to a lai*ge size, and is 
plentiful in the Ramree and Sandoway districts. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1S62. 

CHENNAT NAIR, a forest near Palghat, 
which funiiehed a large supply of weU grown 
Terminalia glabra, Pterocarpus marsupium, and 
Inga xylocarpa. 

CHERRO CANNY. Tam. ? A light brown 
coloured wood of Travancore, only used for fire- 
wood. — CoL Frith. 

CHERRO NALAMPELLA. Tam. ? A light 
brown coloured wood of Travancore, specific 
gravity 0'483, used for making canoes. — Col, 
Frith. 

CHERROPOONA. Tam.? Adark coloured 
wood of Travancore, used for building houses. — 
Col. Frith. 

CHEROTANN^^ Tam. ? A light colour of 
Travancore, used for firewood. 

CHERROTIMBA.Tam. ? A dark coloured 
wood of Travancore, specific gravity 0*843. About 
3 feet in circumference, used for house building, 
tools, &c. — Col. Frith. 

CHERRO VUNJEE. Tam.? A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour, specific gravity O'G-ii. 
Used for firewood. — CoL Frith. 

CHERRY TREE of Norfolk Island. The 
bark of this tree is used for tanning, and it fur- 
nishes one of the most useful woods. It is de- 
creasing rapidly by being stripped of its bark, 
and so left to perish. — KeppeVa Ind. Arch. Vol, 
11. p. 282. 

CHICACOLE. The sea face of the moun- 
tains, in this district, does not contain any tree 
vegetation which can be denominated timber. — 
Dr. Cleghorn' 9 Beport, 

CHICKRASSLV TABULARIS, Ad. Jaas, 

Swietenia chickrassa, Eoxd. 

£no. 



w 



Chikrassi. Beno. 
Yimma. Bvsm. 
Zimma. „ 
Dul mara. Can. 
Dal mara. „ 
Bastard cedar. Esco. 
Chittagong wood. „ 

This tree occurs in the mountainous countries 
to the East of Bengal. It was discovered by 
Mr. Nimmo on the Toongur Hills, iu 1838. it 



Cedar. 
Deodar. 
Pubha. Mahr. 
Pabba. „ 
Agle maram. Tam. 
Cliittigoug chettu. Tel. 
karra. 
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wcnrs also in Coimlialore, where, in conimon 
with one or two other light red coloured woods, 
it currently passea under the general nain 
cedar and bastard cedar, and all are extensively 
employed in cabinet making. Tliia lias quite a 
cedar-like smell. The wood is well know) 
Madras and easily procured, and ia extensively 
iise<l in cabinet making, coming under the 
denomination of " Ohittagong wood," being ' 
ported fj'om that province, though it ia abundant 
in the mountuDous parts of the Peninsula. 
makes beautiful and light furniture, but ia apt to 
warp durin;; the season of hot land winds. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Gibson, it is a fine straight-grow- 
ing tree, rather common in the soutliern jungles 
of the Bombay Presidencj-, hut much less so 
in tlie iioilhern. Its wood could be creosoted 
easily. It ia valuable for cabinet and house pur- 
poses, aud is used in the Madras gun carriage 
manufactory to make plane tables and for funii- 
ture work- It Airuiahes one of the Deodars of 
Malabar. It is fouud, also, in Canora and Sundo, 
ill the tall jungles near and on the Ghats, particu~ 
larly at Gunesh Good. Wood, there, whiter, 
but tough and close grained ; and, from 
ita general situation, it is hardly known 
to the carpenter. Dr. Brandis tells us that, 
there is scattered throughout the forests on elevat- 
ed ground, in British Biirmah (large trees are 
scarce) a tree either identical with " Chittagong 
wood" or nearly reloted to it. A cubic foot of it 
weighs lbs. 34, ondina full grown tree on good soil, 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch ia 80 feet and average girth measured at 
6 feet from the ground is 8 feet. This wood 
was not known to llr. Rohde as a product of 
the Northern t^ircars, but as imported there 
among the " Chittagong woods." Bcauti- 
fuBy veined ond mottled pieces, he ssys, 
are occasionally met with, but its complaints 
during the season of the hot winds and dry 
northerly winds of November and December, iu 
the Northern Circars, render articles made of it, 
containing wide planks and framing, as armou- 
ries, very disagreeable bed-room companions. 
The Chittagong wood, he adds, is usetl at Madras 
for all puiposes for which ordinary mahogany 
would be used iu Britain, as furniture, panels of 
carriages, kc ; and one variety is aulhciently tough 
to be employed forfelloes of wheels. Mr. Kohde 
concludes that all the wood imported under the 
name of " chittagong" is not the produce of the 
same tree, the only wood of the Circars at all 
resembling it is the " pinna ayeinpa" of Gan- 
jam and northern parts of the Vizagapatam dis- 
tricts. Indeed, it would be difficult, so far as his 
recollection enables him to state, to distinguish 
one from the other, though he believes it to be 
from a species of neem, Melia ataderachta. 
These remarks will show that the wood of the 
Ghickiassia tabularis, enters the market indiscri- 
< HunaUly, as one of the cedars, bastard cedars, 
L' dsodaiB, aud Chittagong woods, and that sei'cral 
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The list for the 1862 1 



Chaplasha, [ 

Chici:r&ssi, I 

Chuckwa, | 

Qamar, i 

Goat goolia, | ' 

See BvKMAB, Aktab 
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CUOROCADAUBOO. ? 



Porasham. Tam. 
KocUwfth poTBsliam. Tam. 
Billada. Tel. 
Billu chetta. Tel. 
BiiugaP ViMk. 
Bhayroo. „ 



CHa^RACY. ? A Penang wood, of a brown 
colour, specilic gravity 1*081. Used for beams ; 
docs not work kindly. 

CHLORIDE OF ZINC. Captain Keppell 
believes Sir William Bamett's solution of chlo- 
ride of zinc, properly applied, the only compo- 
sition yet known that will preserve anything 
from the white ants. — KeppeVs Ind* Arch.y Vol. 
IL, p. 189. 

CHLOROXYLON SWIETENIA, Roxb, ; 
W.^A.; DC. 

Swietenia chloroxylon, Roxb, 

Satin wood. £?rG. 

DhoHia. ilivo. 

Halda. Mahr. 

Mai buTttte or flowered aatin 

Barute. Singh. 
Hadada. Tam. 
Vam-maai. „ 

The Satin wood tree grows in Ceylon, in the 
northern and southern but chiefly in the eastern 
districts, where it attains a large size and is 
esteemed next to Calamander in value. It grows 
in Coimbatore, in the Anamallai hills, where, 
latterly. Dr. Wight got planks 16 inches broad. 
Indeed, some of the finest Satinwood to be any 
where seen is to be met with near the foot of 
the Anamallais ; though, even there, this valua- 
ble wood is rapidly disappearing, under the 
cultivator's axe. Dr. Gibson, writing from the 
Bombay Presidency, says he had never seen it 
reach beyond the size of a small tree, which, when 
straight (seldom the case), would afford a log 
squaring three inches. It is a rare tree, also, being, 
in so far as he had seen, found only in the Padsha- 
poor jungles, and in those of the upper Mool, in 
the Abmednuggur Collectorate. In the coast 
forests, be had never seen it. Dr. Cleghom, in the 
M. E. J. Reports, says the tree grows abundantly 
in the mountainous districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency, but seldom attains a large size, though 
occasionally planks of 10 to 15 inches in breadth 
may be procured. In Ganjam and Gumsur, its 
extreme height is 40 feet, circumference 3 feet 
and height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 20 feet. The tree is not so 
common in Gumsur as in Bodo godo, and it is 
said to be still more plentiful in Mohery and 
other talooks to the South. The Billu Karra of 
the Circars, says Mr. Rohde, is a most service- 
able hard wood well suited for naves of wheels 
and, were it procurable in any quantity, for all 
frame work requiring strength and durability. 
The Peiadenia bridge, a single arch of 205 feet 
on the road to Kandy, was designed and prin- 
cipally executed in this wood. The wood is very 
close grained, hard and durable, of a light orange 
colour, takes a fine polish, and is suited for all 
kinds of ornamental purposes, but is somewhat 
apt to split. Por picture frames, it is nearly 
equal to American maple. The timber bears 
submersion well, in some instances it is beauti- 
fully feathered. The flowered or feathered satin 



wood when fust polished is one of the most 
beautiful woods in the world. Mr. Rohde has seen 
specimens surpassingly beautiful, but, the logs 
are not distinguishable from ordinary satin w^ood 
till sawn, and twenty or forty may be cut with- 
out one of any beauty being found — the feather- 
ed satin wood seems very liable to sever when dry 
and old : articles of satin wood get darker 
and lose much of their beauty by age, unless 
protracted by a coat of fine varnish. A cubic 
foot weighs 5 5 to 5 7 lbs. It is used for axletrees, oil 
presses, posts, bed posts, rafters and the handles 
of axes and, in the Madras Gun Carriage manu- 
factoiy, for naves of wheels; also, for fuses. 
The leaves are applied to wounds. The wood 
is heavy and strong, and reckoned very excel- 
lent for pieces of agricultural implements. Lat- 
terly it has been much employed as fuses, in 
Madras. Dr. Gibson had not seen it used in 
cabinet work in the Bombay territory. — Drs, 
Gibson, Jf^^kt, ClegJiom, Mr. HoAde, Mr, Mefidis. 

CHOCHENA. Uria. P A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur. Extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 5 feet and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. Chiefly 
used for firewood, the tree being tolerably com- 
mon. The bark is used medicinally in fever. 
The milk is given medicinally to children in a 
disease, there called ** Doobellee." — Captain Mac- 
donald. 

CHOECARPUS PUNGENS. ? ? ? 

Heddewoke. Si:ngh. 

Under these names, is mentioned a tree of the 
Western province of Ceylon. Its wood weighs 
lbs. 58 to the square foot and lasts 50 years. It 
is used for common house building pui'poses. — 
Mendis, 

CHOCHHI. Hind ? A tree of CHota Nagpore. 
yielding a hard, red grey timber. — Cal. Cat. Ex, 
1862. 

CHOMONDRI, or Chalembry, the Tamil 
name of a Ceylon tree, the wood of which is of 
a very dark colour, and durable. It grows to 
between twelve and twenty inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet in height. It is used by the 
native carpenters for general purposes. It pro- 
duces a fniit which is used as medicine. (Qu. 
is this the Calamander wood, the Singhalese 
Kalu Medirye ?) — Edge, Ceylon, 

CHOONOKOLEE. Uria. ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur. Extreme height 10 feet, circum- 
ference 1 foot and height from ground to the in- 
tersection of the first branch, 5 feet : said to be 
a common useless tree. The fruit is eaten.— ^ 
Gapiain Macdonald. 

CHORAYEGODEE. Uria. ? A tree of Gan* 
jam and Gumsur^ Extreme height 22 feet, cir- 
cumference 1-^ feet and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. 
Used for firewood. — Captain Macdonald, 

CHOROCADAMBOO. ? Tam. A Travancorc 
wood, of a yellow colour, specific gravity 0*5 29, 
used for packing cases. 
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CHOLREEONA. Uitii.? A treeof Gaiijam 
null Gumsur, extreme height 'iO feet, circum- 
ference 3 feet, height from like grouad to the iii- 
teraection of the firat branch, 8 feet. Tolerably 
common and burnt for firewood. Tlie bark is 
uaed medicinally for rheumatism. The flowers 
are worn. — Captain Macdottaid. 

CHRY30PHYLLUM ACUMINATUM. 

llmli nuira. Can, | Tiuwe pbul. Uahk. 

m»r apple. Eso. TWwm 

I'llB-kan. UlND. I 

This tree, one of the Sapotacete, grows to a 
lurge size, 30 feet or more. In Canaia and 
Suiida, it is very comraOQ in the jung-lea near 
the ghats above, particularly to the south, and 
i^aclics a great height. Br. Gibson heard of it 
m existing in some of the ghat jungles of the 
Soiitliern Konkun, but had never seen it except 
in the Upper Canara and Sundn forests, where 
it ia rather common; There are some trees in 
the Itesidcncy garden, at Hyderabad. The 
wood seems straight and good, but the tree is 
chiefly noticeable from the Gutta Perclia-like 
incrustation common on the fruit. l''ruit,ahout the 
she of a lar^e crab-apple, ripens in October, and 
is wlible.— ^r. Gtbaon, Dr. lUddell. 

CINCHONA. A South American genus, 
species of which, C. Succiruba and C. Calisaya, 
have been introduced into India, since the be- 
ginning of 1861, The sites selected have been 
near Ootacamund and Neddiwattam on the 
Neilgherry hills, at an elevation of 5,400 feet 
andC. LucumtcfoUaaud C. rahtidiana, to the num- 
ber of 600,000 plants, had previously been 
planted by the Dutch in Java. The following 
are the species and their numbers, planted, on 
the Neilgherries. 
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CIUCAR AND GODAVERY WOODS. 



CINNAMOMUM XANTHONEURON, is 
a tree growing on the Papuan Islands and the 
Mohiccas. The bark has great fragrance when 
fresh, but loses this quality in time. — Eng. 
C^. page 1089. 

CINNAMOMUM ZEYLANICUM, Nees. 
Laurns Cinnamomum. Cinnamon tree. 



Its product 

Cuutamomnm. Iat. 
Caaella. „ 

Kaimanw. Malay. 
Dalchenee. FsRS. 
Canella. Pokt. 
Canela. Sf. 
Camnwa pnttay. Tax. 
Sanalingapatta. Tel. 
Darasita. Sams. 



Danini. Arab. 
KnrundiL. OnsG, 
KaneeL But. 
Ciiuiamo&. Eno. 
CanneBe. Fk. 
Ziounel^ KanehL Gir. 

Ktvofiov. Ge. 
Tm. Girz. 
Paiclieenoe. Hiitd. 
CuiellB. It. 

Cinnamon is the bark of Cinnamomum Zey- 
lanicum» Nees von Esenbeck^ (Laurus Cinnamo' 
mum, Linn.), and True Cinnamon of the shops. 
Cinnamon is the Kinnemon of Exod. xxx. 23, 
(aee Bible* Cycl. ii. p. 210), and the KiwfAoiafjLov 
of Herodotus, a name which he states the Greeks 
learned from the Phoenicians. The name seems 
derived from the Cingalese. This is a native of 
Ceylon and Java, and is cultivated in various 
parts of the world. Trunk 15 to 20 feet high, 
oy l-i feet in diameter. This is the source of 
the true cinnamon, and indeed nearly all parts 
of the tree ore of value and importance. In 
addition to the aromatic oil contained in its bark, 
Hie root of the cinnamon tree yields camphor ; 
the liber, oil of cinnamon; the leaves, oil of 
doves ; and the iruit a peculiar terebintaoeous 
ethereal oil. When the branches are peeled, the 
finest sticks of Cinnamon are said to be obtained 
from the Hber of the middle sized branches, an 
inferior sort from the youngest shoots, and that 
vkicb is produced by the thickest branches, is 
considered of very little value. — Soyle, McOuU 
lack' 8 Did. p. 277. 

CIRCAE WOODS : Northern Circars and 
Godavery. 

The forests on the Gtodavery and on the moun- 
tainous tracts which run parallel with the coast 
in the north-eastern parts of the peninsula, furnish 
a great variety of useful timbers and fan<!y woods, 
of which perhaps only a small portion have been 
determined and made known. The following 
Hsts from the Reports of the London Exhibition 
fxf 1851, of 31 woods, and ftomthat of Madras 
of 1857, of 108 woods, enumerate many of 
value, the larger list, being from Captain Bed- 
dome. This tract of country was well examin- 
ed, in the close of the last, and beginning of 
the present oentmy, by Dr. Roxburgh, whose 
valuable Coromandel plants were published in 
1797 by the East India Company. 

Wood9 seiU to the Exhibition of 1851. 

Odina wodier, Goompana Feroma elephantum, VfooS.. 

wood. Goompana kurra. apple wood; Valagakur- 

GanariLWood. Qaoara kurra. ra, Koweet, VeUamaram. 



Fentaptera iom&utota^ Nul- 
la muddi wood, Nulla 
muddi kurra: Carooma- 
roodum. 

Fentaptera glabra, Telia 
muddi wood, Telia muAdi 
kurra Yel maroodum 
maram. 

Cassia aurieulaia, Tbngada 
wood, Tangadu kurra, 
Auvarai maram. 

Pavawood. Paya kurra. 

Anneu wood, Anneu kurra. 

Mbrinda eitrifolia, Togara 
wood. Togara kurra. 

Red dye wood, Vizianagrum 
Zemiudary. 

Bombax Malabaricum or 
heptaphgllmfi, Boorooga 
wood, Buruga kurra. 

StryeAnos potatorum, Indu- 
ga wood, Induga kurra. 
Thffi than maram. 

Cordia myxa, Muckaroo 
wood, Mukkera kurra. 

Tobica wood, Tobica kurra 

Telia ooleiftara wood. Tel- 
loo oolemara kurra. 

DiospgroscMoroxyloHy Nul- 
la fjlemara wood Nulla* 
Uloomara kurra. 



jlilimosa einerea. Vulture 
wood, Vulture kurra. 

Fieluraeemasa,Bl(M^ wood, 
Bodda kurra. 

Voodaga wood. 

Fterospermum Hegnei, Lo- 
looga wood Lolooga kurra 

Thespesia populnea, Oun- 
garaue wood, Ghingarane 
kurra. Poovarasamurum. 

JBtehgnomene grandijlora 
Aguste wood. 

Ergthrina Indica, Baudita 
wood, Bandita kurra. 

Sapiudusemargifiatus Soap- 
nut, or Kooukoodoo wood, 
Kooukoodoo kurra. 

Camooga wood. Kumooga- 
muram. 

Boduga wood. 

Cumbawood, Cumba kurra. 
Gmelina. ? 

Goomoodoo wood, Croomoo- 
doo kurra. 

Unkoodoo wood, Unkoodoo 
kurra. 

Undooroo wood, Undooroo 
kurra. Briedelia.? 

Iscarasee wood, Iseorasee 
kurra. 

Gantha wood, Gantha kurra. 

Timber trees of the Godaveiy and of the Circars, 
between Bhadrachellum and Condapilly by Lieu- 
tenant (now Captain) Beddome. 



Acacia Arabica. 
Acacia elata. 
Acacia ferruginea. 
Acacia kalkora. 
Acacia leucophloea. 
Acacia odoratissima. 
Acacia specioea. 
Acacia suma. 
Acacia sundra. 
AilanthuB excdsa. 
Alanginm decapetalum. 
AnogeiMus acuminatus. 
Anogeiflsus latifolius. 
Azadirachta Indica. 
iBgle marmelos. 
Bassia l^tifolia. 
Bauhiuia, sp. 
Bignonia chelouoidcs. 
fiignonia suaveoleus. 
Bignonia zyloearpa. 
Briedelia spinosa. 
CantMum didymum. 
Oanthium parviflorum. 
Cappporis grandis. 
Caryota urens. 
Casearia, sp. 
Chloroxylon Swietenia. 
duytia collina. 
Ck>idia angustifolia» 
Cordia myxa. 
Cordia, new species. 
Cordia polygama. 
Crataeva Boxburgbii. 
Dalbergia froudosa. 
Dalbergia latifolia. 
Dalbergia Oojeinensis. 
Dalbergia paniculata. 
Dillenia pentagyna. 
DUlenia spceiosa. 



Diospyros chloroxylon. 
DiospyroB mdanoxylon. 
Diospyros, sp. 
Diospyros, sp., D.Syhrtiea.?? 
Emblica officinalis. 
Ehretia loevis. 
Eriochlena Hookeriana. 
Euphorbia timcalli. 
Flacourtia sapida. 
Ficus Indica. 
Gardenia gummifera. 
Gardenia latifolia. 
Gardenia lucida. 
Gardenia, sp. 
Givotia Rottlcriformis. 
Gmdina arborea. 
Grewia Rotbii. 
Grewia tiliasfolia. 
Guatteria cerasoides. 
Gyrocarpus Jacquini. 
Hardwickia binata. 
Hymcnodyction, sp. 
Inga xylocarpa. 
Ixora panriflora. 
LagerstrcBmia parviflora. 
Limonia acidissima. 
Maba buxifolia. 
Mangifcra Indica. 
Mimusops bexandra. 
Morinda exscrta. 
Nauclea cordifolia. 
Nauclea parviiiora. 
Nyctbantbes arbor tristis. 
Pavetta tomentosa. 
Pongamia glabra. 
Premna tomentosa. 
Prosopis spicigera. 
Pterospermum Heynei. 
Pterocarpus marsupium. 
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CLUYTIA COLLIN A. 



Strrclmot potatomnl. 
Stylocorjne Webr*. 

SyjTgiun 



Tamahadoa Indira. 
Tectona gnndig. 
Termintlia ralsppi. 
Terminalia chebd*. 
Terminilia ^bra. 



Plcronrpiu sanUliniit. 

Randia. sp. 

SapindiLt emu^natos. 

Schleichera trijnga. 

Schrebera Swietenoides. 

SdcroatjUs lUlantioides. 

Shorea robnita. 

Sapnida febrifugs. 

Spalhodea Roiburgbii. 

Spsthodra Rheedii, (Bigno- Uvaria 

tiiaapatbMBi, B«ibu^h.) Vilei arborea. 
Sponia, sp. 'Wrigktia tomentoaa. 

Stenmlia colotata. Wrightia tinctoria, 

Strrchiuu nni vomica. Zyiiphnajnjuba. 

CITEUS AUEANTIUM, Imm. 

C. nobilis, Lour. 

Naranj. Aa^B. 



Kaiwii!. 


JctOOC MiLlT. 


Komla-iebiT Euro. 


a^a».maiiiL Mu, 


Liene-nuu. Bdui. 


Nataaj. Pbu. 


Orangen. Dci:. 




Orange tree. End. 


Nf«r»BgB. Suis. 


Conunon orange. , 


Naruiat. Sp. 


Sweet orangB. „ 
Oraag™. A. 


NwaSa. 3fu<. 


KaUqji maram. Ta 


PomBraaien, Gib. 


Kit«hJi „ 


Narin^. Hind. 


Kiohidi. Txi- 



The well knovn orange tre« has b hard wood, 
but is not available of any size, and seldom of 
any quantity. The orange is not mentioned, 
either by the andents or by the Arab authors, 
and is supposed to have been inboduced into 
Europe after the middle ages. Dr. Boyle states, 
that the orange and lemon are natives of India, 
the orange being found on the Neilgherries, 
on the botden of the Sal forests of Sylbet and, 
perhaps, also in China. Mr. W. Elliot states 
that a Teiy small variety of the oi-ange (" Ida 
chettu, Tbl." "Chota kidiiU, Hind ;" Kari 
kittali. Can ;" which is the C- variatro of Ileyne, 
67 Musk orange) grows both cultivated and 
wild in aU the hilly country of the Circars ; and, 
he asks, if it be the original of the cultivated 
Citms aurantium. — Voigt, Mr. Elliot, Soyle. 

CITRUS BERGAMJA, j£«w ^ FoU. The 
Lime. 
DECUMANA, it JAntt. The Shad- 
dock or Purnplemose. 
LIMONTJM, Smo ^ Foii. The 

Lemon. 
"MEDICA, Zwn. The Citron. 

These are small trees producing hard close 
grained wood, all natives of India. 

CITEUS MEDICA P P P 

Ambets Toba. Uui. 

Under theseaames.CaptainMacdonald describes 
ft tree of Ganjam and Gumsur. Extreme height 
30 feet. Circumference 1 foot. Height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 6 
feet. Wood useless except for firewood. The bark 
is used medicinally for colic and diseases of the 
stomach. The fruit is pickled. The tree is not 
common. 

CLUYTIA COLLINA, Soxi. 

'VotAuga inamii. TaM. I Vodin. Tu. 

Woduba. Tel. KniveB. „ 

Eudiihtn. „ I Knnce. „ 



A small tree, frequen 
of Coimbatore, not foui 
Bombay side. Flowers 
pen in December and . 
crust of capsule sold to 
ous. WoM red oolonn 
durable but of small si 
hardness, being veiy e' 
worked and is, from its 
wood.— Mr. Bohd^s Mi 
neity, p. 552. 

CLUTTIA PATUL 
FaUF Tah. 

A tree of Southern It 
close grained beavif c 
It grows to a large size, : 
feet in girth, are purcb 
wood is hard, very bi 
T6'8, and, when broln 
shows any fibre. It is 
handles for tools, such 
turning. Mr. Bohde saj 
than C. coUina a native 
the Circar mountains, 
season. Roxburgh sayi 
is of the colour of driei 
and durable. — Mr. So. 

CLUYTIA SPINOS 
Koradi 

A tree of Gatyam ant 
30 feet, circumference 
ground to the intersect 
feet. A light wood, v 
wheels and door frames 
wood, the tree being v( 
used medicinally for itc 
is poisonous and a prep 
for the purpose of deetr 
Oriya widows among w 
occurrence. — Captain & 

COCHLOSPEHMU: 

Bombax gossypi 



This tree grows in 1 
mandel coast and at 1 

katira, which in the li 

is substituted for Trag 

only used as firewood.- 

COCOS NUCIFER 

Palma indica i 

Cslappas, iim 

Cocoa-nul 



Cocuandfera. lutT. 



COCOS MUCIFERA. 



COCOS NUCIFERA. 



The nut. 



n 



Joii3-i-hmdi. Aulb. 
NariL 

Nard. BuK. 
KokosDnten. But. 
C0006. Fk. 
Kokonnaw. GsR. 
Kami. GUI. 
Naril. „ 
Kami. Hi2f9. 
KarO. „ 
Cocehi. It. 



Nor. Maxat. 
Calapa. „ 
Kalambir. „ 
TanghaP „ 
Joax-i-hiad. Fb&s. 
NargiL „ 

Kokos. Eu9. 
Nuikda. Saks. 
Narikayla. „ 
COOCM. Sp. 

Tensai. Tax. 
Teokaia. TiL. 

The palm wine. 

TennunkaUn. Tam. 
Tenkaia .. Tu.. 



» 



Nanlli. Dux. 
Coooanut toddy. Bno. 

Its cabbage. 

Naril ka kinte. DuK. I Tennam knita. Ta.m. 

Cocoanvt cabbage. EifO. | Tuikaia gurta. Tel. 

Its sugar or jaggery. 



Naril kagnr. Bob. 
Janrery of oocoaant tod4y. 



Tennam ▼eUam. Tam. 
Tenkaia beUam. Tzl. 



Its oil. 



CobrL Can. 

Naril kateL Buk. 
Cocoanat oil. Sno. 
Nor minak. BIalat. 



Kalapaminak. Malay. 
Nuikaylum. Sans. 
Ttenpi yenne. Tam. 
Tenkaia nana. Tu.. 



Its water or albumen. 



Tel nir ka pani. Buk. 
Cocoannt water. Bno. 



Coir. Hnn>. 
Tamamnar. Tam. 



I YeUa-nir. Tax. 
I Yella-nirn. TxL. 

Its fibre. 

I Tenkaia nara. Tel. 



The cocoanut palm does not seem to have 
been known to the ancients, though it is indi- 
genous in the East, from which they received 
Ambassadors. It grows in great abundance in 
the Maldive and Laccadive islands : on the Ma- 
labar Coast, in Ceylon : on the Eastern side of 
the Bay of Bengal, whence it ascends both the 
Burrampooter and Ghinges rivers to a considera- 
ble distance. It grows in most of the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, from the Sunda 
Islands to Molucca, and in those of the Pacific 
Ocean, and is now cultivated in various tropical 
parts of the New World. It is self propagating. 
Its keel shaped nut, protected from the salt water 
by its tough and thick, though light covering, 
nils on the ocean to barren spots where it ger- 
minates and causes even the smallest islets to 
become covered with clumps of the cocoanut 
palm. The cylindrical^stems, with a diameter of 
about two feet, attain an elevation of from sixty 
to one hundred feet. They are surmounted by 
numerous wavy leaves, called fronds, by botanists, 
and their foot stalks are often called branches, by 
travellers. The leaves are gigantic in size — being 
about 20 feet in length, with a strong tough 
stalk, which forms the midrip, and has a number 
of narrow and long leaflets ranged along the 
two sides. This tree thrives best on the sea 
coast, and its wood is used for reepers, for which 
purpose it is, however, inferior to the palmyra. 



though, in Ceylon, and on the Western Coast 
hard and durable rafters are procurable. It fur- 
nishes a strong and durable wood, a cubic foot 
weighs 70 lbs., and its timber is esteemed to 
last for 20 to 50 years. It is used for ridge 
poles, for temporary roofs, aqueducts, &c. for small 
boats, for the beams, posts andrafters of houses, for 
spear handles, paling, and walking sticks : for fancy 
boxes, and furniture ; for boat's frames, bridges, 
ramparts, water butts, conduits, gutturs and 
drums, it forms one of the porcupine woods 
of commerce and is used for fancy articles : and, 
a farinaeeous substance is contained in the 
stem which forms a good substitute for sago. 
Each tree produces annually from 50 to 60 co- 
coanuts. These are enclosed in a thick fibrous 
husk from which the coir of commerce is obtained 
by maceration and beating. The husk is employed 
as a scrubbing brush and polishing brush, it is 
converted into cordage of various kinds, employ- 
ed for the rigging of ships, fishing nets, mat- 
ting, and bruaJbes; and, in India, in its loose 
state, it is the usual material with which mat- 
tresses, pillows and sofas are stuffed. Within 
the fibrous husk, is the shell, which is veiy brittle, 
though its structure is somewhat fibrous. Cut 
in various ways, it is formed into cups and drink- 
ing vessels, into pitchen, funnels, and lamps. It is 
susceptible of a high pdish, and admits of being 
turned in an agreeable manner. Those shells 
which are tolerably circular are used for the 
bodies of cups and vases, the feet and covers 
being made of wood and ivory. Common buttons 
are also made of the cocoanut shell, and are 
considered better than those of horn as they do 
not, like that material, absorb the moisture which 
causes horn buttons to swell and burst. The shell 
forms a valuable charcoal. In its young and 
green state, the cocoanut contains a clear albumi- 
nous fluid, with a sweetish taste and a slight degree 
of astringency which makes it a veiy agreeable 
refreshing beverage, and it is also used by house 
plasterera as an ingredient in their white washes 
made of pure lime. But, as the nut advances to 
its full maturity, the fluid disappeara and the 
hollow is filled by the almond like dried albumen 
which is the germinating organ. This pulp or 
kernel, when young, can be easily removed by a 
spoon : when cut in pieces arid dried in the sun, 
this is called copra, which forms an extensive 
article of commerce throughout the South and 
East of Asia* It is used grated in curries 
throughout the East, or its milk is expressed 
from it ; and, from copra, a valuable oil is express- 
ed, which is employed in annointing the body, 
is used in lamps, is largely converted into the 
stearine candles of England, and forms an in- 
valuable substitute for ood liver oil. The refuse 
oil cake " Poonac*' forms an excellent manure. 
The white and solid albumen is often cut into 
ornaments of flowers and fruits, meant to repix'- 
sent the garlands given to visitora of distinction. 
They are worn by Tanjore ladies at particular 
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festivals. The very young or heart leaves of tliis 
palm, are called the cabbage, ani:! form aneicellent 
vegetable either cooked or dressed in stews, 
hashes or ragouts. In the Loccadive islands, 
the bewt leaves of the tree, just before they un- 
fold, are cat out and plaited into mats of fine 
quality which are there used as sails for the small- 
er boats and are much esteemed nhen exported. 
In India, the leaTes dried, and called ca^jaus, are 
plaited and used as thatch, and for the outer and 
inner linings of walls of houses : the leaves are 
also made into mats, baskets, both fancy and 
plain, into fans, combs, brooms, icreensf buckets 
and lanterns, into articles of dress, and into leaf 
books, torches and fuel. The midrips of the 
leaves or firouds are fibrous but brittle and are 
used as brooms. The roots of the tree are chew- 
ed as a substitute for betel nut. 

The beverage known to Europeans as palm 
wine or toddy is obtained from the flower spathes. 
Before the flowers have expanded, the spathes — 
and these are themselves astringent and used me- 
dicinally — are tied with the young leaves and then 
cut transversely from the top downwards, and 
beaten daUy with the handle c^ the knife or a piece 
of hard wood, and the toddy, after a few days, ex- 
udes into a calabash or earthen pot. In the early 
morning, this is a pleasant, refrigerating drink, 
but it ferments towards night and becomes an in- 
toxicating fluid, which is largely drank and is 
used as a ferment. It is to a great extent arti- 
ficially brought to the vinous and acetous fer- 
mentati<»u, and, in thtf fbrmer state, an alcoholic 
spirit isdiatilled from it, which forms one of the 
arracks of commerce ; one hundred gallons of 
• toddy produce, it is said, by distiUation, twenty- 
five gcdlons of arrack ; eight gallons of sweet 
toddy boiled over a slow Are, yield two gallons 
of a luscions syrup, from which, by further boil- 
ing, a coarse brown sugar is produced, known in 
commerce as jaggery. — Stnwumd't Oommereiai 
ProducU. Jfeyte's FibTim Plantt, Madras Exh. 
Jury Seporta, Seeman on Palaa, AimtUe't Materia 
Medica, Madrat IM. Soe. Joum., Engl'uh Oych- 
pxdia, EUiol'a Flora Andhrica. 

COIMBATOHE WOODS. The district of 
Coimbatore, in the south of the Indian peninsula, 
lias a general elevation of about 800 feet above 
the sea, but several Alpine forest tracts occur in 
it. Dr. Wight, while residing there in 1850, 
sent to the Eihibjlion of 1851, a collection of 
133 woods, with valuable notes as to their 
jibundance. These notes, with additions by 
Mr. Bohde, formed the first concentrated infor- 
mation regarding the timber trees and woods of 
the Madras Presidency. Dr. Wight' 
cimens v&k as 




Avacii Ddoistunms F 



Axtocarpiu Unuta. 
Antidcsms Bleiiteria. 
Atolimtia mDnophirlU. 
ArtQcupiu iategriMia. 



COMMIPUOBl 

AiUnthuii eicelsa. 
Amdimchta Indies. 
M^\e minneliu. 
B^anites ^i^ptue*. 
Buaia longifolis. 
Biahinia aciuniiuiU. 
Bauhinia rocemoaa. 
Bauhinia tomenloBS. 
Bignonia lylocarpk. 
Borauns flalMllifarmis. 
Bombai malabBricaiiL 
Biiedelm apinDw ? 
Butca &ondaia. 
Calosanthes Indica. 
dUuphfUum inophyUum. 
Cantbiuni niteiuf 
Careya arhoie*. 

Canthiam psrviaanun, 
Caaearia elliptica. 
Cauia fistula. 
Capparis divaricata. 
CapparU graadia. 
Cedrela toona. 
Chicknaaa tabnlaris. 
Chloroiylon ewietenia. 
Crabeva Roxbnrghii. 
Cordes Rothii. 
Cedreb loDoa. 
Cceaalpinia lappaa. 
Coaocarpiu luifolia. 
CloytiB coUina. 
CiillcDea eicelaa. 
Dalbf r^a BWNidcs. 
Dalbei^a latifolia. 
Qalbergia pnnicolata. 
DichroslacbjB cinccea. 
DioepTraa cordifblii. 
Diospjroi ebenaater. 
Diuapjroa mcUaoijlon. 
DUleuia pcnUfnuB. 
Zhrctia oralifolia. 
Elsodendron Boibuvhi! 
Eii)[enia earjophyllirSia. 
Eriodendron autractuotn 
ErTthriua Indies, 
Euphorbia tirucalli. 
Eo^n^ia JamboUnnm. 
Feronii " " ' 



Finns t'eida. 
Garcinia? glutiiufera. 
Gardenia tiu^da F 
Gam^ pinnats. 
Givotia Kottlerirormis, 
Grewia tiliafolia, 
Gmeliaa irbam. 
Gmelioa aaiatiea. 
GuaCteria cenaoidea. 
HoJanhena codaga. 
Uydnocarpua mebrcans. 

COLUBRINA AE 
Ceanothus , 



A large shrub w 
Voigt notices other t 
Nepaulensb of Nepc 
Martaban. — Mr, S. . 

COUUIPHORA 

lAndl ; Fl. Med. 17 

Amyris comi 
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C0H0CASPU3 ACL'llIN^TUS. 

BalaMnodendrOQ Ras.\3\ugbii,Jni.lF:Ill. 
BaUamodeudiou agttllocDft, W. ^ A. 
Daneht-i Haql. Piu. 
Its resin. 
itooL Ajub. QuonL Him. 



HuqL FiBJk 

GoomJl. S[Nf 

KuukooL Tah 

OutigoaloD. Tl 



^ScUmv. Gbesk. 
-MaSfXxov ofDioscoridea 

A small tree, a native of Sylhet, Assam, the 
Garrow hills and Madagascar : wood not known. 
It produces a valuable gum Teain, of which the 
above are given as synonyms. —ElUoU'i Flora 
Jtidh. 0'Siaughtiei*s,p. 287, Voigt. 

CONGO. A wood used in ^^fadras for fuzes, 

CON-MOO. BuRM. ? A tree of Tavoy, fur- 
nishing a good timber, used for building houses 
uid boats. 

CONJEE MAiAM. Tam? A light red 
coloured wood, of Travancore, specific grarity 
0-650, used for furniture, &c. 

C0NNAKU3 PANICULATU3, Hoxi. 

A laige timber tree of CliittagODg. — Foigt. 

CONNAEU3 NirroUS, Jioxb. 

This is desmbed by Voigt na a tree of Sylhet. 
Dr. McClelland says that, in Sritish Burmah, it 
is a shrub about ten feet high, very plentiful, 
especially in the Bangooa districts, and affords 
an oU seied of small size, but rich in a sweet oil. 
—MeCUlUind. 

CONNABUS SPECIOSA. 
Gau-dimk. BvRX. | KBdon kadet. Bdeh. 

A large tree, very plentiful throughout the 
Bangoon, Pegu and Touoghoo districts, where it 
is known under the name of Kadon kadet. It is 
plentiful in all the forests, growing scattered with 
Teste in the Tounghoo district and in the forests 
of Pegu. It is a large, heavy and strong timber. 
Wood, white-coloured, adapted to every purpose 
of house building, remarkable for the quantity 
of ita seed, which are of large sue, abounding 
in sweet oil. — Dr. McClelland. 

CON0CABPU3 ACUMINATU3, Roib. 
Bogle. 

Andereonia acuminata, Boxb. 

„ lanceolata, Satller. 
Anogeiiaos acuminatus. Wall. 
Yoong. BvKN. I Fuhi. Til. 

PachiiDui- Tu. F I Fuichi. „ 

Paehcha mun ? Tu. , | 

This targe timber tree has already been noticed, 
briefly, under its other generic name, Ano- 
geissus. It grows in the Northern Circars, in 
the forests of the peninsula of. India, and ii 
found, along with the Conocarpus latifolius. 
It is a large very valuable and plentiful tim- 
ber tree throughout the 3outhem forests. In 
British Burmah, it is almost equal to the Ter- 
tttinalia microrarpa in size and the regular 



growth of its stem. Its woo<l is reddish brown, 
hard and strong, its Ixwking weight being 363 



RPDS HTIF( 

lbs. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 5 
in a full grown tree on good i 
length of the trunk to the first b 
and average girth measured at 
ground is 12 feet. It sells the: 
per cubic foot. It flowers during 
This tree is valuable on accou 
which is exceedingly like, and 
1 durable, if kept diy, as 
.posed to the water, it sc 
it is thus unfit for the i 
equally fit for house building wh 
tuned straight, which is seldom 
for its weight, it would be 
timber. — Drt. McClelland and 
Sokde'a MSS., Votgt, tee Ano< 

NATUS. 

CONOCAEPUS LATIFOLl 
^ A. ; W. Ic. 

Andcrsouia altisaima, 1 
Anogeiasus latiTulina, A 



Dhoboo. 
Nongtdii 



Tclk UF> raniii. Tab. 

Duo. TilP 

Telia Deredo chettu. Tri. 

This large timber tree has i 
ticed under its other generic ni 
It grows in the Dahra Dhoon,- 
jungles, valleys of the KonJcan r 
land Dekhan hills, at ChiUaime 
This is one of the largest tii 
are found amongst that chain o 
the peninsula of India, which » 
cars from the Mahiatta domiuio 
native. It flowers during the 
January and February. Its 
Straight, varying in length an 
largest being thirty-five feet t 
and about six feet in circu 
Wight, writing from Coimbatorc 
handsome tree, furnishing an e; 
strong timber. The specimens tr 
not the best, sustained 500 lbs. 
speaks of it in very high terms, 
could not learn that its timber 
size or value found in Eajahmuni 
lipatam Circar, these being the 
which he had met with it in comm 
thinks its wood is over estimate 
manyinstances iu which it has, th 
put out, given way in buildings, 
seen it above a foot in diameti 
occasion, Mr. Bohde says, "if 1 
known by the name of SerimoM 
bu^h, I must say I never met i 
of the character he gives it — it 
timber of Maaulipatam, where I 
of a size exceeding IS inches 
Tamil name given by Dr. Wigl 
white Eugenia." Other notes i 
describe this as a large tree, in 
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tlie stem is often so deeply furrowed as to pre- 
vent it yielding a good plank. There is a fine 
specimen of this tree in the neighbourhood of 
Sydapet, near Madras. It is found about the 
sources of the Concan rivers ; Kennety jungles; 
and on the inland Deckan hills, where it has a 
stunted and gnarted form- Br. Gibson also says 
that, in the Bombay forests, it varies in size ^m 
a scrubby shrub to a great tree, according to soil 
and situation, and it seems to be as common in tbe 
inland forests as it is in those of the coast. The 
wood is well described by Dr. Wight aa veiy 
strong. It is also tough, and hence is much iu 
use for the wooden ailes of carts. It is much 
used in agriculture and house building. This, 
also, is one of the trees which should be largely 
increased. Its timber is uniTeraally esteemed 
for almost every economical purpose. House 
building, sha^a and yokes, and general use for 
Baitway purposes, but makes very good cabinet 
furniture. Towards the centre, it is of a choco- 
late colour and is exceedingly durable. For house 
and ship building the natives reckon it superior to 
every other sort — Fentaptera tomentosa, and teak 
excepted. Captain Sankey writingfrom Nagpore 
says, it is a white wood with a heart of a dark 
colour, and somewhat like rosewood. Ita average 
length, there, is 12 feet and girth 7 feet. It is so 
much prized by the natives of Nagpore for axle- 
trees, that but few trees are permitted to attain 
their proper growth. By all accounts, in Nag- 
pore, about 20,000 axletrees are made bom this 
wood yeariy. It is attacked by white ants. Though 
not obtainable in very large quantities it nait 
high as a rafter timber. — Drt. Boxburgk, QUton 
. ami Wight, Mr. Rohde, Captm» Sa*i^, Foifft. 
See Anoobissds latifolius- 

CONOCARPUS MTSTIFOLIUM P 
KudihM. Hiin>P 

Under these names was sent to the Exhibition 
of 1863, as a tree of Jubbulpore, a tough wood, 
but difficult to work ; tolerably abundant, (similar 
to Dowrah), grows along the banks of the Ner- 
budda.— Oit Cat. Ex. 1862. 
■ CONOCAEPUS K0BU8TUS. 
BubjalL Be an. 

A very large and strong timber tree, growing 
plentifully in the Begu, Tounghoo and Prome 
forests along with teak. Adapt^ for ftmcy work 
and cabinet making. — Dr. McCleUand. 

CONIFERS, a natural order of gymnos- 
permoua eiogens (caUed by Dr. lindley Pinaceie), 
consisting of resinous, mostly ever-green, hard- 
leaved trees or shrubs, inhabiting all those parts 
of the world in which aborescent plants can 
exist. In Sikkim and Bhootan, there are twelve 
Coniferte,yiz.,3Jnniper,YewiCupressusfunebris, 
Abies Webbiana, Bninnoniana, and Smithiaua; 
Larch; Pinusexcelsaand tongifolia, andPodocar- 
pus neriifolia. Fourof these, viz., Luch.Cupressus 
fuoebris, Podocarpus neriifolia and Abies Bruno- 
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Vol. 1, p. 266, Oj/. 
Brandii and Matim. 
' COOKIA PUNCl 
Quioaria lans 
Wbaog.pi. Chix. 

The yellow and vi 
small Chinese tree hai 
but sweet, and whicl 
article of diet in Chii 

ligt. 
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NitTTov IcBTcd SepiaUn. Ea 
Onnd. Hind. 
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COSONILLA 8ESBAN?? 



old, about 20 feet. The firuit is eaten : '' phalee- 
tas" or slow matches are made of the bark. This 
tree is hardy and ornamental, and would do well 
in compounds along with other trees. The wood 
is very inferior, and of small size. Under the 
name of sebesten plums, sebestans, or sepistans, 
two sorts of Indian fruit have been employed as 
pectoral medicines, for which their mucilaginous 
qualities, combined with some astnngency, have 
recommended them. They are believed to have 
been the Fenea of Dioscoroes. This tree fur- 
nishes one of them. Linnseus applied the name 
of Sebesten to an American species of this genu^ 
which is not known in medicine. — Eng. Cjfc. p. 
146, Drs. Irvine, O'ShoMghnesi^, Wight, Bogle 
and Mr. EUiot m FL Andh. 

COBDIA MACLEODII P (^. monoica ?) 

Bhengan. HinpP 

Under these names, of a tree of Jubbulpore, 
there was sent to the Exhibition of 1862, speci- 
mens of a remarkably beautiful wood, found in 
Mundlah and Seonee.— 6b/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

CORDIA MYXA, Linn. ; Roxh., Fl. Ind. p. 
500. ? ? 



Lebuck of Avicenna. 
Mochayet,of ForskaL 
Pninus sebestana, Pluk, 
Comus sanguinea^ Forsk. 
Cordia officinalis, Lam, 
domestica, B4)th, 
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Sebestana domestica. 
Lam, and Commel. and 
Fr. Alp. 

Sebestana myxa, Commel. 
officinalis^ Oarin. 
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LebokP Ak. 
Bohnari. Bvso. 
Tb^iuX. BuBJf. 
SepkUn plum tree. Eno. 
Nakkeni wood tree. AjfOLO- 

Tkl. 
MadceraP,, „ „ 

Lvsora. Hind. 
LesnnL „ 
Kendal. Jay. 
Vidimara. Haxeal. 
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Bnkampadamka. Sans. 
Lola. SiNOH. 
Vidi maram. Tah. 
Nakkera. TsL. 
Nakenu „ 
Iriki. „ 

Banka nakkera. Til. 
Ura nakeru. 
Pedda botnkn. 
Mookooroo karra. „ 



A native of Egypt, Persia, Arabia, of Hin- 
dostan, Nepaul, and the forests of the Godavery. 
It is common throughout the Konkan, Pegu and 
the Malay Peninsula. The trunk is from 8 to 
IS or 15 feet high, generally crooked, but as 
thick or thicker than a man's body, with numer- 
ous spreading branches bent in every possible 
direction and forming a dense shady head with 
a grey cracked bark. The wood is soft, and of 
litUe use except for fuel. In British Burmah, 
its soft wood is not used. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 33. In a full grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 15 feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 4 feet. The leaves are col- 
lected extensively and sold for cover leaves for 
o^ars. It is reckoned one of the best kinds of 
wood for kindling fire by friction, and is thought 
to have ' furnished the wood from which the 
Egyptians constructed their mummy cases. The 
wood and bark are said by Dr. Boyle to be ac- 
counted a mild tonic. Its firuit is the smaller 
sebestans or lobestens of European medicine, 
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Gondni. Dux. 
Lasora. Hind. 



and its seeds are the chakoon ki binj, Hind., 
used in powder mixed with oil as an application 
in ringworm.— 2>r. O'Slumghnessg, p. 498, Dr. 
Bogle, Eng. Cgclop., Flor. Andh, Foigt, Dr, 
Brandts. 

COBDIA OBLIQUA. JTtlld. 

Cordia tomentoda, JFall. 

Wallichii, Q. Don. ; W. C. 
Domestica? Roth. 

ISelu. Sans. 
Naruvalli pollam. Tav. 

This is a large handsome tree, common in the 
lower provinces of India, with a small, round, 
reddish coloured, pleasant tasted, but glutinous, 
fruit — Ainslie, page 228. 

COBDIA POLTGAMA, Boxb. 

Botta knni chetta. Tel. | Fack-char botnkn. T£l. 

A strong close grained wood, small and crook- 
ed, found m the Circars. 

COBDIA BOTHII. Bonn. ^ Sch. 

Cordia cuniata, Heyne. 
Boknr. Mahk. | Narvillie manim. Tax. 

Dr. Wight says the Tamil name seems to be 
applied indiscriminately to three or four species 
of the genus, so that it is impossible to say 
which is the one meant. Cordia obliqua, C. 
Bothii and C fulvosa had all been brought to 
him under this name. He bcHeves the wood of 
all is very inferior, the trees being usually small. 
Dr. Gibson says that none of the different spe- 
cies or varieties of C. Bothii, C. fulvosa and C. 
obliqua give a timber fit for any thing but fire- 
wood. They are not uncommon in the Bombay 
forests, but are more generally met with near cul- • 
tivated lands and villi^^. — JDrs. Wight §r Gibson. 

COBDIA SEBBATA. 

Gab. Hind. | Gad Gondori: Hind. 

COBNUS. 

Bhumowra. Hind. 

This genus of plants consists of large trees 
and shrubs. Several species have been found 
in the Himalayas, in Sylhet, and Kepaul, by 
Drs. Wallich and Boyle ; the Comus ob- 
longa occurs in the Deyra Doon ; C. ma- 
crophylla, and C. nervosa, Mussoorie; and 
Comus capitata. Wall., (Benthamia fragifera 
Lindl.) at a still higher elevation. The fmit of 
Benthama is eaten in the hills, and from the 
seeds of some species an oil is expressed. Wight, 
in Icones, gives figure of Comuus altera, 1211, 
Sylvestris, 1211, and Zeylanica, 1210-11.— J>*. 
BiddeU, O'Shaughnewg, and Wight. 

COBONILLA SESBAN?? COBONILLA 
PICTA P ? 

Sohn. UriaP 

Under these doubtful botanical names, Captain 
Macdonald notices a principal tree, (it is one of 
the Terebintheee,) growing in Ganjam and Gum- 
sur, leaves pinnate, 4 pinnce. Extreme height 
50 feet. Circumference 6 feet Height from 
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COITPHA TlLtESA. 

KiDutid to the intersection of the first bnuich, 12 
feet. It jiehls & Tery heavy wood and of great 
strength. It is almost exclusively reserved for 
making posts for pagodas and sacred edifices, 
the use of it in ordinafy house building being, 
it is said, forbidden in the shastras. The tree is 
veiy common, but owing to this supentidon very 
little use is mode of it, the only purposes to 
which the wood is applied being for making rice 
pounders and the wooden stands on which the 
large grain baskets used in that port of the 
countiY, are placed. The bark is used for tan- 
ning skins and also medicinally by women after 
childbirth, a sort of fungus or excresence from 
this tree is applied externally to wounds and 
sores and is Jso taken internally in colic and 
affections of the stomach. — Captam Maedonaid. 
(The botanical names given are those of the Ses- 
bania ^gyptica. Per*. ; but according to the 
description it mnst be some other tree.) 

C0ETLU8, a genus of pbnts of which C. 
lacera and O. ferox are two species found in the 
Himalaya fountains, the former, gathered in 
Kumaon, is hardly different from C. cotttma; 
the other, from Mount Sheopore, has narrow 
taper-pointed leaves, and excessively hard nuts 
inclosed in a husk, with divaricating narrow 
spiny divisions. — JEt^. Cgc. p. 166. 

CORYLUS AVELLANA. The (Hazel), 
Abundant in the Himalayas, nuts called Bendkk 
and Finduek in bazars, are grouped in dusters 
together. By expression the kernel yields a very 
agreeable oil, nearly in the proportion of half iU 
weight. The wood of the hazel was the material 
of the divining rods of the magicians and' snake 
enchanters. — Dr. 0' Skaughnei»^, page 609. 

CORTPHA, 4 genus of Palms, which are 
valued for different products and employed to 
supply the place of cordage plants. 

COBYPHA ELATA, Boxb. 
Taliera elata, WaU. 
liigouD. Ben a. 

Grows in Bengal and, according to Ur. Mason, 
in the Tenosserim Provinces. 

CORTPHA GEBANGA is one of the most 
useful of all the palms of Eastern Asia. Its 
pith fuTuishea a sort of sago ; its leaves are plait- 
ed into bags and baskets and used for thatch 
and broad-brimmed hats ; fishing-neta and linen 
shirts are woven from its fibres, and ropes from 
its twisted leaf-stalks ; the root is both emollient 
and slightly astringent ; sliced, it is used in 
slight diarrhceas, and Waitz says that it is a most 
valuable remedy for the periodical diarrhieas 
which in the East Indies attack Europeans. — 
Bag. Oj/c. pa^e 167. 

COBYPHA TALIERA, RoiA. 

Tnliera Bengatensis, SprtMg. 
Tin. BiNQ. I TUiin. Uind. 

TiJien. . I Sri lalun. Suia. 

Itiiat. „ 1 Sri UUmu. Tei. 
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CRATiEYA ROXBUEGHII. 



CBYFTOMERIA JAFONICA. 



be thus broad enough to cover fifteen or twenty 
men when it is open, yet it will fold close like 
a lady's fan, and then it is no bigger than a 
man's arm ; it is wonderfully light." " Thisitree 
is, within, a pith only ; they beat it in mortars 
to flour, and bake cakes of it, which taste much 
like to whiten bread ; it serves them instead of 
com before their harvest is ripe." The Bur- 
mese books are all made of the leaf of a species 
of Corypha. — Knox*9 Ceylon, quoted in BoyWs 
Fib, P/., Seeman, Eng, Gycpage 176, Ainu. Mat, 
MedL page 143, Dr. Mason, 

CBATJEVk, a genus of plants belonging to 
tbe natural order Cajpparidacea, The G, religioea 
is common in India. The JS. marmeloa (Bilva 
or Mahura,) formerly considered a species of this 
genus, is now referred to the order Aurantiaoese, 
and call JSgle marmelos, C. Eoxbuighii grows 
in India as also does C. nurvala. — Eng, Oyc, 
Dr* O^Shaughnessy, 

CRATiBVA NUEVALA, Ham. 

Cratosva tapia, Burm. 
„ inermis, lAnn. 

Tapia. HovB. 
Sifxni. „ 
NirTaia. Malsil. 



MaTalingnm. Tax. 
Mftridn. Tel. 



A small tree, 15 to 20 feet high, which grows 
in Malabar and Mysore. — VoigL 

CKATiEVA BELIGIOSA, Linn. 

iBgle marmelos, q- v. 



Bel lutjbar. DuK. 

Bihra. Sans. 

Wea warene. SncGH. 



Bel ka pat. Dux. 
Yilvei ellei. Tam. 



Vilva maram. Tam. 
Bilva chetta. T£L. 



Its leaf. 



Bilva akoo. Tel. 



This has been already noticed under its syno- 
nym iSgle marmelos. It grows, under cultiva^ 
tion» all over India, and in the central province 
of Ceylon ; its wood is used for pestles, and in 
house building. A cubic foot weighs 62 lbs., 
and it is calculated to last 60 yeai's. 

In the Beccan, this tree is generally found near 
tombs and temples. The leaves are somewhat 
aromatic, in a slight degree bitter, and are con- 
sidered by the native practitioners as stomachic. 
The root, as it appears in the bazars, has a sin- 
g^nlar sub-aromatic and bitterish taste, and is 
supposed to possess alterative properties. An 
infiision of Bel is slightly bitter and aromatic, 
and much used by the natives of Bengal. Its 
dose is two to four ounces thrice daily. — Mr, 
MauUsy Biddell, Ains. Mat, Med. p. 124, Beng, 
Phar, p. 298. See iBoLE mabmelos. 

CKAT^VA KOXBUEGHII, E.Br.; W, 

CratsBva tsupia, Vahl. 
„ odora, Ham. 
Gs^paris trifoUata^ Boxb. 



Tikto-sliak. Beno. 
Narvala. Can. 
Birmi-ki-jhar. DuK. 
Three leaved Caper tree. Eno. 
Garlic pear. £no. 
Enrwan. Mask. 
Koomla. „ 
Tapia. Sass. 
Varana. 
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Narvala. Tajc. 
Mavilin^ maram. Tau. 
Telia ulimarra cheitu. TxL. 
Telia olimide. 
Ulimide. Tel. 
Urimidi. „ 
Uru mutti. „ 
Uaiki manu. 
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A tree of both the Indian peninsulas, of the 
Circars, and growing in Bengal, at Saharunpore. 
Wood very hard. The native dhol is often made 
of it, and Ainslie states it is used for many 
common puiposes. Dr. Gibson says the wood 
is white, and in use by the turners, that it is not 
a comlnon tree on the Bombay side, and he had 
not seen it in the forests. The juice and a de- 
coction of its astringent bark is given in inter- 
mittent fevers and typhus. — Voigt, Flor. Andh, 
Dre. Ainslie, Wight and Gibson, Useful FUaUs* 

CHAT iEVA, Species ? ? 

Boroana. Urza. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, which has 
not been determined. Its extreme height is 40 
feet, circumference 5 feet, height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. It 
is tolerably common and burnt for firewood. 
The bark is used medicinally for wounds. — Gap- 
tain MacdonaJd. 

CROTON SANGUISFLUINA. The Blood- 
Wood of Norfolk Island. Is said to be of little 
value except for firewood; on an incision 
being made in the bark, a fluid exudes which is 
used for marking the convict's slopes, staining 
furniture. Sec., and it is a good tonic and astrin- 
gent. — KeppeVs Ind. Arch. VoL II, page 
282. 

CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA, B. Don, 

Gupressus Japomca» Th$t$^, 

The Japan Cedar, a tree which is greatly 
admired. It is a species of pine, not unlike the 
Araucarias of Norfolk Islands and Brazil. When 
growing luxuriantly, it is highly ornamental, 
rising from the ground as straight as a larch, 
and sending out numerous side branches almost 
horizontally from the main stem, which again 
droop towards the ground in a graceAil and 
" weeping" manner. The wood of the tree has 
a kind of twisted grain, and possesses great 
strength and durability. It is highly valued by 
the Chinese and, from its beauty and straightness, 
is often used by the Mandarins and priests for 
those long poles which are generally seen in 
front of their houses and temples. It is also 
well known and highly prized by the natives of 
Japan. The beautiful GrypUmena, or Japan 
Cedar, is a most conspicuous tree. It is evi- 
dently in high favour with the priests of Buddha, 
and well deserves tb be so." It has been intro- 
duced into England. — Fortunes Wanderings, 
page 128, Fortune's Tea District, page 212 
and 304. 
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CCDDAPAH AND KURNOOL WOOOS. 
Cuddapab U a Madraa collectorate, about 150 
miles N. W. of Madraa, and the collectorate of 
Knmool, is on its north and west. The Naila 
Mallaiis a mouatain range bordering these two col- 
lectotates on the east The hills are covered with 
dense forests, to their highest peaks, with beautiful 
timber trees, from 30 to 60 feet in height, with- 
out a btanch, principally, Mad dhi, (Fentap- 
tera), Yegis (Pterocarpas inarsupium), and 
Ippa (Bassia iongifolia) with a great deal of 
teak, though much of it is young. Mr. Latham, 
Besident Engineer, in a letter to Mr. Pinson, 
dated 12th Januaiy 1881, gave the following no- 
tices of the woods found on these mountains. 
The Botanical names seem to have been traced 
out from the vernacular names given in the Cy- 
clopsdia of India and from those in Mr. Elliot's 
Flora Andhrica, but bis notices of the woods, 
from his professional knowledge, must be regard- 
ed as of great value. I have placed notes of 
interrogation where further information seems 
neoessaiy. I have been indebted for this report 
to Captain Prendergast, Boyal Engineers- 
Acacia Arahica, Dima, Tel. KuTvalum, Tun. Baiool, 
Kind. A well Icaowa aad naeful timber, OKd gene- 
ral;. 

Acfcim leompMdsa, Telia lama, Tel. Velimla, Tim. A 
bird light colored wood, ttreaked with brawn ; lued for 
Tarioni nurpaao. The bark is used as an ingndient in 
arnck diitmatioo. 

Acacin odoTBtiMims, Telioo, Tel. Shiuduga, Tel. Caroe- 
eiIm^bA, Tvn. A veil known and lalusble wood of a tigbC 
brown color, itraight fibre, medium weight ; uicd in \^gt 
beams, and for genenl pnrpoKS. 

Acaria ipecioaa or flemosa, Telia dinuaia, TcL Dira- 
tOMt ehellH, TeL Veltengah maram, Tam. A common 
tre« ; color of wood light brown, aud it ii eiceedingl; 
strong and durable. 

Acacia anma, Telia amdra, Tel. A rerj good, strong 
dark red wood, weighty i used for agricoltnral imple- 
ments and gsnerallf ■ 

^le mai-meloi, Maradu rhetla, Tel. Vilva maroM, 
Tun. Thii tree is of the oraofcc tribe, and fumiihes a 
close, smooth grained wood : it does oot attain to a large 

Alanginm decspetslnm. Vdaga, Tel. Atiufie marawi. 
Tun. A Tciy fine wood, (hon«h while, it i> axaiX to beech 
and lustains a weight of 310 lb*. ; it it highljr tpoken of 
bj Roiborgh : it don not attain ■ veiy large siie. 

Atangiom heiapetalum, Nalla udaga, Tel. Eitreme 
height 30 feet ; the wood ii ofiut, it is said to be pecnliar- 
)y adapted for prodncing soundi. The root ia used for 
anaks hlCei, it has a great resemblance to beech : it ia a 
yellow tlolor and ilightl; crou grained. 

Anisomdes Malabarica, Ifagaiira, Tel. Mojfaiira, Tel. 
A light wood, itsefta] for temporary pnrposea. 

Anogeiuoi latifblini, aigriman, TeL A light colored 
emnpact wood, nid to be the hardeat and tougheat fonnd ; 
wooden ailea for carta are generalty made from it, it ia 
also used as posts, beams ic 

Juekwlkeey 1^ Wood sienna color, mncb >t«ed in 
bandy work. 

Aiadiraehta Tndica, Tepa, Tel. T^ti, Tel. V^pim ma- 
roM, Tam. The mSTKOsa trcs : * tctj nwful wood, used 
generally in honse work by natiTes. 

Basaia Iongifolia, Ij^et, TeL EUoopi maram, Tam. 
A light coloi^ hard uid dnrable wood, nearly equal to 
teak. It grows to a lai^ sire in Malabar where it i* 
Bted for spar*. 
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kills the Yansdis give it to Dillenia (now Wormia) brae- 



Ficns t'sida, Juvi, Tel. Eichie maram^ Tarn. A light 
wood, but fike others of the Ficns genus, of little use. 

F^roma elephantum, VuUaga eketiu, Tel. Faila -ma- 
ram. Tun. The wood apple tree/attains a large sise, the 
wood is rather heavy, light colored, hard and durable. It 
sDstained a weight of 860 lbs. (??) 

Ficus glomerata, MetU ehettu, TeL KuUa Kitk mora, 
Can. It grows to a height of 40 feet with a circumfer- 
ence of 41^ feet ; bandy wheels are made from it. It is 
straight grained, strong, and appears nsefnl ; it is eonsider- 
ed sacred, and is burnt when libations are offered : the 
firadt is eaten and a medicinal extract is obtained from 
the root. 

Ficns Indiea, Mart ehetht, Tel Banyan tree, £ng. 
jila maram. Tarn. The wood is of little use ; the drops 
or senaT roots yield a heavy hard timber. 

Gardenia latifblia, SiJtkee, TeL A light wood of little 
use. Native combs are made from it. 

Givotia Rottleriformis, Telia Pooniee, TeL JBoolallie 
wutramy Tarn. A very common tree in Southern India, 
A Hght soft wood, like mango wood ; useful for temporary 
purposes. 

Gmdina arborea, Ooomer tek or Qvmudu teien, Td. A 
hard durable wood called at Kumool Qkooieky. 

Gmdina Asiatica^ Gumudu ekettu, TeL A hardish 
wood of ydlow color ; us^bL 

Giewia Rothii, JanOy TeL A light» ash colored wood, 
with a straight grain, hard and strong, is much used and 
^nrw serviceable. 

Gnatteria cerasoides, ChUka dudugUy TeL Mooleely 
■MTWM, Tam. A white tolerably hard wood. The natives 
use it but little, but it is a usefid wood. 

Hardwiclda binata, Nar yepa, TeL A very dark red 
heavy wood, used in large beams: it is often hollow 
through the heart 

Kodara ehettu, TeL Mr. Elliott describes this " as a 
kind of tree." It appears to be of little use. 

Lagerstnemia parviftmra^ Ckimna nagee, Td. A light 
brown, compact, hard, serviceable wood, used generally. 

Lookkety TeL A fine grained wood, of a greyish color; 
found in small quantity. 

Maba bnxifolia, JUalla maddee, TeL A hard sepia 
cdored wood, used by the natives for ail purposes. 

JUdndu, TeL An ash colored timber, sound and useluL 

Miliusa vdutina. Nulla daduga, Td. A pale light 
ydlow soft wood, used for (small) brams ; is useful. 

Horinda dtrifolia, Maddi eJketiu, TeL Mimfee pa- 
vata mMTomt Tarn. The wood is of a deep brownish 
yellow, is easily worked, and is used for common pur- 
poses. The roots are used in dyeing. 

MangifiBra Indiea, Mdmadi ekettu. Td. Mango tree, 
£o^ Its wood usefid for temporary purposes, is not plenti- 
ful in Nalla MsUsL 

Nandea parviflora, Bute karamee, TeL A hard, tough 
wood, light red in color ; used as yokes, posts aud small 
beams. 

2feUa poleeki, TeL A light wood, of coarse grain, un- 
serviceable except for temporary purposes. 

Nero, Td ? This name is probably incorrect and is 
used for Nerar the Syzigium jambolana. Balfour odls 

a P^Oo Engcnia, (Syzigiiun) jambolana. 

Odina wodier, Goampinee, Tel. Oumpena ehettu, Td. 
A soft light reddish wood, useful for generd purposes. 

Falaiwiragnse, TeL Wood light, yellow, hard, and is, 
ICr. Latham thinks, the Feda kalmemra of the Northern 
CireaiB. 

Peatapten glabnH Telia maddee, Td. Vehtarrodum 
wurmn, Tsm. A light ydlow wood. 

Pongamia glabra, Kanuga ekettu, Td. Poonga maram, 
Tam. This large tree attains a great hdght, flourishes 
equally wdl on Uie arid plains of the CSmatic or on the 
sob-alpiBfi tracts of Mysore. Roxburgh reconuaends the 



wood, which is lights of a whitish color, and fit for a variety 
of purposes. 

Premna tomentosa, Nagaru ekettu, Td. Navooru or 
Nagool, Td. Koleutty teak maram, Tam. The tree is 
rather small, the wood, hard and close-grained, of a 
brownish yellow cobr ; it is more a fimcy wood, than a 
timber and is rather scarce ; the natives use the sap in 
some of their ceremonies. 

Proeopis spicigera, Janum ekettu, Td. Purrembag 
maram, Ttoi. This thorny tree attains to a considera- 
ble siie ; the wood is strong, straight grained, and easily 
worked, a specimen sustained a wdght of 592 lbs. Dr. 
Wight asks if it is the same as the Fens^ maram Dr. 
Cleghom states that the foliage of the tree and character 
of the wood dosdy resembles that of its congener " Acacia 
snndra." 

Pterocarpus marsupinm, Yegie t TeL A darkish, coarse 
grained serviceable timber. 

Pterocarpus santslinus, Ckandtm, TeL Red sanders 
wood. 

Pulsundra, Td. This wood is of a reddish color, 
strong and usefrd. 

Roodra ganapa, Tel. A light porous wood of little use. 

Sarra or Sarrak, Td. This wood is of a dark grey 
cdor and appears to be readily attacked by the worm. 

Schriebera swietenoides, Makkan, TeL A hard yellow- 
ish wood, is very usefuL 

Seeeuranee, TeL This is a white colored, light, 
straight grained wood, would be useful for temporary 
purposes. 

Soymida febrifiiga, Somee, Td. Skem maram, Tam. 
Ckoar kulUe, Tam. A reddish wood, strong and durable, 
much used in buildings. 

Spathodia Rheedii ? Wbdee, Td. Vodi, Td. (Is this the 
Spa&edea arcuata, the Tamil name of which is Kanjnllag 
maram, as mentioned by Wight?) a white wood, much 
cut by natives and used in carts and for small beams. 

Spathodia Rheedii ? Oanoru karra, TeL A soft wood 
of little use. 

Sphffiranthus hirtus, Butta ganapoo, Td. Boda tarupu, 
TeL A wood of light yellow colour, of medium weight, 
useful for generd purposes. 

Striychnos nux vomica, Mueidi, Tel. Muektee, TeL 
Tetti maram, TeL The wood is very hard and strong 
and white acts will not touch it. It is used for plough- 
shares ; the poisonous fruits are the favorite food of the 
Malabar hombill, Buceros Malabaricus. 

Strychnos potatorum, Ckilla, TeL Taita maram, Tam. 
The fruit is the well known deariug nut. The wood is 
white, close grained, and hard, and is used for implements 
and rafters. 

Syzigium jambolanum, Nerar, Td. Mr. Latham thinks 
this is the Tamil Navel maram. It is called Neradee in 
Kumool, and is a very uaeftil wood, of a light sepia cdor, 
of medium hardness, and used generallv as planks. 

Tamariudus Indiea, Chinta ekettu, TeL Polia maram, 
Tam. Onara mara. Can. The large weU known hand- 
some Tamarind tree. The wood is hard, durable, and fine 
veined, but apt to be hollow and decayed in the centre, it 
is the best timber in India for brick burning, 1| lbs. for 
each brick, in large kilns, being sufficient. It is also used 
in the manufacture of oil ( P) and is vduable for its fruit 
and the shade it affords. 

Tectona grandis, Tek, Td. Teak maram, Tam. The 
Teak tree; the most usefnl wood in India. There are 
very large trees in the interior of the jangle. It is not 
so good or so heavy as the Mslabar teak, but it is superior 
to Moulmein or Rangoon teak. 

Tennindia bderica, Tkanddee, Td. A serviceable wood 
chiefly used as posts. Its odor is yellowish brown and 
it has a dose grain. 

Tennindia chebula, Karaku ekettu, Td. Pilla mnrdak 
maram, Tam. It grows to a gigantic size, and furnishes 
planks 80 feet long : it is a dark colored, heavy and hard 
wood, but v^ cross grained. It sustained about 400 lbs.; 
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CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS. 



CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS. 



the seeds of this tree are nsed as galls and as an astringent, 
also as a mordannt in dyeing. 

Tenninalia giUbra, Telia mitddee, Tel. Currai murda 
maram. Tarn. The tree grows to a large size, and the 
<rood is of a dark red color. A dye is obtained from it ? 
it is hard, heavy and strong, 1 inch bars sustaining a 
weight from 480 to 450 lbs. 

Thandraikya^ TeL An ash colored wood, resembles 
hickory in fibre, is close and tongh and would be a very 
nsefiil wood. 

Ulmns integrifolius, NamUle, Tel. Nowlee, Tel. A light 
colored, close grained wood, nsed for general purposes. 

Wrightia aotidysenterica. Kola muikicAaia, Tel. Ko- 
diaa ehettu, Td. A very white wood, nsed as beams, 
planks, &c. 

Tellaree, Tel. This is used in small quantities but it 
appears a ujBeful wood : it is of a light brown color with a 
good grain. 

Terra poleeki, TeL A hardish wood of a red color and 
very usefuL 

2yziphus jig'nba, Benga, TeL Tellanday maram, Tam. 
A very good strong wood. The tree never attains a large 
size, but tiie wood is moch used for cultivating imple- 
ments. 

CULLENEA EXCELSA. 

Malai konji maram. Tam. 

A very large and tall tree, trunk straight, from 
60 to 80 feet high. Wood white, rather open 
grained, apparently not very good, but the out- 
side sap-wood only was examined. Under the 
microscope, its longitudinal section is veiy pecu- 
liar ; altogether such as Dr. Wight had not else- 
where observed. Dr. Gibson had not met with 



from where I was, I observed a noble-lookiiig 
fir-tree, about sixty feet in height, having a 
as straight as the Norfolk Island pine, and 
ing branches like the willow of St. Helena. Its 
branches g^w at first at right angles to the msia 
stem, then described a graceful curve upwards, 
and bent again at their points. From these 
main branches others long and slender faiui<^ 
down perpendicularly, and gave the whole tree 
a weeping and graceful form. It reminded me 
of some of those large and gorgeous chandelien^ 
sometimes seen in theatres and public halb ia 
Europe. Its stem was perfectly straiglit, like 
Crypiomeria, and its leaves were fonned like 
those of the well known arbor-vits, only muck 
more slender and graceful. — Ihriime^M Tea Du- 
tricU, p. 61 and 62. 

CUPRESSUS GLAUCA. 

SoniB. DuK. 

• 

This is a tall, elegant, and graceful tree, well 
adapted for border walks in a garden, being al- 
ways green, and a favorite with the natives of 
India. It grows easily, and is generally plant- 
ed alternately with Areca. Slips, if taken off 
bjcfore the commencement of the rains, and plant- 
ed in beds shaded from the sun, take root ; each 
slip should be six inches apart, and if commaii 
care is used, one-fourth of the plants will strike 
and grow. After that, they may be put out 



this tree within the Bombay bounds. — Dn^ nursery beds, at the distance of one foot fron 
Wight and Oibson, each other, until required for transplanting ta 



CUMPAS— ? a light brown coloured wood of 
Penang, a large tr^ ; used only for planks. 

CUND A LAH PALLAH— P a Bamboo colour- 
ed wood of Travancore ; used for making sandals. 

CUPANIA CANESCENS. 

Amba curb, Mahr. 

Tree common in the upper Ghat jungles. 
Wood of average quality, but does not bear ex- 
posure. Dr. Gibson had not seen it elsewhere. 
— Cribsott, 

CUPRESSUS. The Cypress, a forest tree, 
a native of the south-eastern parts of Europe, 
particularly of Italy ; but it grows in Mexico, 
and the southern parts of N, America. The 
wood of the cypress is hard, elastic, and strong. 
It resists worms, and its odour repels insects from 
whatever may be contained in a cabinet or chest 
made of it. Its duration is very consid.erable, 
but the precise period or the age to which the 
tree lives have not been clearly ascertained. In 
some countries this tree is planted over the graves 
of the dead as an emblem of immortality. There 
are several species of this class of evergreen trees. 

CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS. The funeral 
cypress, Enq. Grows in the Himalayas, and 
in China, and is a species of weeping cypress. 
It is a most beautiful tree. Fortune says, *' It 
' was during one of my daily rambles that I saw 
the first specimen. About half a mile distant 



where they are to remain. — BiddeU. 

CUPRESSUS HORIZONTALIS. the Sj^ead- 
ing cypress, is a handsome species. — J&t^, Qpc 
p. 258. 

CUPRESSUS LUSITANICA, the Cedar of 
Goa, has a free mode of growth, its leaves have 
a singularly glaucous colour. — Eng. Chfc, p. 2SS. 

CUPRESSUS PENDULA ? Drooping cy- 
press, Goa cedar. South of Europe, the oriem* 
tal physicians used to send their patients labour- 
ing under lung diseases to breathe the air of 
Caudia, where the cypress was abundant, in the 
persuasion that the emanations were particulaziy 
wholesome. — (yShaughnetty^page 621. 

CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS. 

Shf^rulHyat. Abab. 
Saras. DuK. 
Eyergreen cyprew. Eno. 

Its berries and leaves are populariy deemed a 
panacea for all diseases. It is found in gaideBi 
at Ajmeer and Kotah, but is a native of tha 
warmer parts of Europe, though it has kog 
been transferred to gardens for the sake of ibi 
deep evergreen branphes and leaves. Among the 
ancient inhabitants of the Grecian Aiehipdbgow 
it was customary, upon the biith of a daughter 
to plant a CupreMetum^ or grove of Cypress tne^ 
to be given her for a portion ; hence every ^aa* 
tation of this kind was called do9 JSlut, or a 
daughtcr*s dower. According to Evelyn, the 



Cypress. Eiro. 
Sarv. Hind. Fluo. 
Saro. M .. 
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CYNOMETBA BAUIFLOUA. 

Natives and EuropeanB, in grain and color Gome- 
what lesembling rosewood. The bearL of this 
timber is generally unsound. 

Large quantities of Sal, Shorea robusta, are 
floated down the Mahanuddy to Cuttack. But, in 
mature trees, the heart is always unsound. 

Burdur is described as an excellent wood for 
carriage poles, shafts and wheels, and in alt 
eoach-builders' work. . 

Keekur, is a hard useful wood, for mallets, 
peslles, rammers and the lilce, and likely to be 
useful in furniture. 

Gumdari is plentiful in Sumbulpote and the 
Tributaiy Ifahals. 

Dkamna, hard but pliable and makes good 

Keuigra, a hard wood. 

Abloot or Kat^doo, Ebony, a vet; handsome 
fancy wood, costing IS annas the cubic foot. 
The heart wood is of the darkest shade. .S^ 

ASSAH, BUBDUB, GVMBABI, GURINOA, KOOS- 
SOOM, KOOROOU. 

CTCAS. TheCycadsorCycadeacese, atribeof 
plants contaiuing about 60 species, some of 
which grow in India, and iu the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, 

CYCAS CIECINALIS, Linit. 
Cycas inennis, Zcvr. 

ToddK-puu. Mil. I Van gam. TiL. 

Wu« gudu. Tv.. I lUiu gBivL ., 

ChieSy occurs in India and the Moluccas ; 
said to yield a sago, also a gum like tragacanth. 
It is a very handsome tree, in appearance re- 
sembling the Palm tribe, and is common (t»m 
Tellicherry to the foot of the ghats- It is 
' HI common, in the Karen forests of Tenasse- 

a.—0'ShaughneMg,pa^e 623, M<uo«. 

CYCAS PECTINATA, is a sago palm which 
grows in SikkJm, on the flats by the streams. 
Its stem is ten feet hij^h, with a beautiful crown 
of foliage. — Hooker, Fol.i. p. 151. 

CYCAS REVOLUTA, Tkunb. A native of 
Japan ; a kind of sago is said to be obtained 
from the cellular substance. The whole plant 
yields a copious mucilage, which hardens into 
a transparent gum.— CSiai^faeMy, page 682, 

CYNOMETBA Speciet. 

IduDggB of UirUbu. 

A small tree of Martaban. 

CrNOMETRA BAMIFLOBA, Unn. 
Cynometra canliflora, Wall. 
Bnioeh flomred cjnametn. j Otd lundon SlnOH. 

Ehc. Uil „ P » 

Iripa. Uaual. I 

A tree which attains a height of 60 feet in 
Malabar, in Java, the Moluccas, Sumatra, and 
in tha western, eastern and southern provinces 
of C<nton, at Batticaloa and Trincomalee. 
A cubic foot weighs 66 lbs., and it is said to 
last from IS to 60 years. It is used for bridges 
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DALBESGiA, Specie*? 

and buildings, and is the best kind of wood for 
under-ground purposes. Its roots, leaTea and 
an oil from tie seeds are used medicinally. — 
Mr. Mendit, Uif/ul FlanU, Voigt, Thxaita. 
CYRTOPHYLLUM FRAGRANS. 

Grows in Moulroein. Is one of the nux vo- 
mica tribe and one of the hardest, most compact, 
and heaviest woods known. — CkU. Cat. Ex. 18SI. 



CYTISUS CAJAN. 

Toonniy. Cah. Tam. 
Toou. l)ui. MiHK, 
tigcon fr*. Ekq, 
Urhur. H^^D. 

One of the plant) 
Powder works at Est 
of gunpowder charca 
employed in the me 
acetic acid. — Beng. I 
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DAGOO THA, Burm. ? meaning Crooked 
Timber, Maximum girth 3 cubits, maximum 
length 30 feet Found abundant in Tavoy and 
Mergui. When seasoned, floats in water. It 
is used for building boats, for planks of houses, 
ladders, &c., but is liable to attacks of worms 
and dry rot. — Ctgiiam Dance, 

DALBERGIA, Specie* ? Chisel-handle tree. 
A common forest tree of TenHsserim, produces 
a hard, tine-grained wood which the Karens call 
the egg tree, and Burmese the chisel-handle 
tree, its wood being much used for chisel 
bandies. Dr. Mason had not seen the flower 
he says, but the fruit he identified with Rox- 
burgh's genus Dalbergia.— ^. Moion. 

DALBERGIA, Species ? There is a lai^ 
timber tree found throughout the Tenasserim 
Provinces, sometimes wrought into dlinoes, 
which Dr. Uason thinks is a species of Balber- 
gia, but he had never seen it in flower. It is 
the tree of which, according to Burman geogra- 
phy, there is an immense specimen growing on 
the Great Eastern Island. — Dr. MatoH. 

DALBERGIA, Specia ? Myouk-sho, Burm. 
Called Moulmein Lmicewood, also Monkey tree, 
so called because its bole is so straight, so slip- 
pery, and to so great a height free from branches 
that no monkey was ever seen to climb it. Maxi- 
mum girth 4 cubits, maximum length 40 feet 
Pound very abundant in Tavoy and Mergui : also 
somewhat abundant all over the provinces in- 
land. When seasoned, floats in water. The 
wood is much praised in Tavoy, aa resnnbling 
lancewood in properties but found to split when 
seasoned, perhaps good specimens have not been 
obtained. At any rate, other woods of unques- 
tionable value KK abundant in Amherst. The 
Karens make bows of it, but prefer Cassia 
fistula. Dr. Mason never met with the tree in 
flower, hut thinks it a species of Dalbergia, 
though it may possibly be a Catia^^Captai» 
Dance, Dr. Sihuon. 

DALBERGIA, %>»«* i* Myouk-shaw, Bdru. 
A tree of Moulmein. Wood used in ordinary 
house bnading.—Oii. Cal. En. 1862. (Note.— 
Is this identical with the preceding). 



DALBERGIA, Sp 

TIUlpJII. BUBM. 

A tree of Moulmei 
house building. — Cal 

DALBERGIA, Sp 
TmuI 

A tree of Monlmi 
wood, useful for fumi 

DALBERGIA. Sj, 

Yen-d 

Common in the | 
British Burmah, pari 
takes its name from t 
blackwood well worth 
this tree decays rapid! 
tremely durable, it is \ 
and red streaks, elastii 
Used for ploughs, b 
spears. There are pro! 
try. A cubic foot wei^ 
tree on good soil the 
to the first branch is 
measured at 6 feet f 
It sells at IS annas { 
land says there are ti 
yielding a heavy timb 
milarto Sissoo. Th 
in the Thaiawaddy ai 
the lower parts of tl 
timber seldom attain. 
generally found of a 
taller and straighter t 
and McCUlUmd, Cal 

DALBERGIA, Sp 
TeudiU. Bubh. 

Under these names 
timber of maximum 
length 10 or 12 feet. 
the provinces, but m< 
When it is seastmed, 
says, unlike the Blac 
smell like that of ni 
grain interspersed ai 
It is not so handsoD 
wood, but is far tougl 
cellent for qmkes, hal 
vers, aug«i, gimlets. 
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DALBEBGIiL FBONDOSA. 



BALBEBQIA LATIFOLIA. 



ters for planes, and is excellent for that purpose 
though heavy ; but they use smaller planes than 
we do. Like others of the hardest woods of 
Burmah, it is so full of natural cracks, that two 
feet of timber are wasted for one foot made up 
after being sa¥m ; but, when made up, this wood 
cracks no more and resists sun or rain admirably. 
The " Tai" he says is not Yendaik but Ebony, and 
is brittle and devoid of smell. Dr. Mason tell us 
thai, under the Burman name of yendaik, the 
wood of two different trees is sometimes seen. 
One, a species of ebony, and the other a legu- 
minous tree which, according to the descriptions 
of the Karens, is a species of dalbergia, and the 
wood resembles the blackwood of Hindostan. — 
Dr. Mason, Captain Dance. 

DALBERGIA, Species ? 

Ibems. HiNV. | Thevis. Mahr. 

In Nagpore, a light colored wood merging 
into a light reddish brown. Its strength is con- 
siderable, and by the natives the wood is highly 
prized for bandies. White ants attack it. Only 
a small supply is obtainable. Its average length 
is 15 feet and average girth 3^ feet. It sells at 
6 annas the cubic foot. — Captain Sankey. (Note. 
Is this D. Oojeinensis, Roxb. 71. Ind. 3, p. 220. 

DALBERGIA ACUMINATA, Aina. 

8usa. Cait. I Sesao. Hiitd. 

Smsu tree. AirGLO-HnrD. | 

Dr. Ainslie describes this as growing in Oude, 
Babar and Canara, as furnishing a valuable 
wood, employed* for the knees and frames of 
ships. — Mat. Med, p. 210. 

DALBERGIA ALATA ? 

Ttouk-joa. BvRM. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used for tool handles. 
— Ckd. Cai. Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA ARBOREA, WiUde. 

Bobtsia mitis, Linn, I Galedupa Indica, Lam. 
Pongamia glabra, Fent, \ 



Kamu^jie. Sans. 
Fnnga maram P Tax. 
Kuiaga manu. Txl. 



Canaipu Can. 

Knmuije lei jhar. Dun. 
Poon^m tree. £ng. 
Kniixg jhar. Hind. 

Described as a large tree, with light green 
folifl^, deciduous at the close of the cold sea* 
son. The wood is light and firm, and serves 
for ocHnmon purposes. The seeds yield a useful 
oil. — Aim, Mai. Med. p. 103. See Ponoamia. 

DALBERGIA PRONDOSA, Roxh, ; W, ^ 
A. ,- ^. Ic. 

Dalbergia arborea, Heyne. 
Jirra pachchari. Tel. | Pedda sopara. Til. 

' In Ceylon, not uncommon in the central 
provinces and elsewhere up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. Grows in the Grodaveiy forests and 
in the Circars ; also in Pegu where it attains a 
girth of four feet and upwards, and is taller and 
straigbter than the Sissoo, and furnishes a strong 



useful timber. — Ft. Andh., Captain Beddome, 
Dr. McClelland, p, 10, Thw, 

DALBERGIA LANCEOLARIA, Linn.fil. 

Nedun. Sino. | Nendoon. SiNO. 

Described as growing in the western and 
southern provinces of Ceylon, and its wood as 
employed in buildings and for furniture. A 
cubic foot weighs 56 lbs, and it lasts from 60 
to 80 years. — Mendis, 

DALBERGIA LATIPOLIA, Boxb.; W, ^ A. 



Iti. Malbal. 
Ernpatta maram. Tajc. 

Iti. 

Korin-toware. 
Virugaduchava. 
Iravudu. 
Iragada. 
Jittegi. 

Nalla Irugudn. 
Telia „ 



»» 
Tkl. 
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ShwetSaL BsNO. 
Sit SaL „ 

TendikeP Bu&M. 
Bitti. Can. 
Todigate. „P 
Vriksha. „ P 
Sweta-ihala. DnK.PP 
Rosewood Tree. £no. 
Blackwood Tree. „ 
MalabarBlackwoodTree. £no 
SwetaSal. Hind. 

This tree grows in the peninsula and northern 
parts of India, in more or less abundance ; in 
the Godavery forests, the Circar mountains, in 
Coimbatore, Malabar, Canara and Sunda, the 
8. Konkun, on the banks of the Kali Naddi 
river, in the Southern Mahratta Country, the 
N. W. Provinces, in Bengal, the Khassia hiUs, 
and in Assam: and, on the Coromandel and 
Malabar Coasts. It grows to an immense size, 
the trunk sometimes measiuing 15 feet in cir- 
cumference, exclusive of the bark. In Coimba- 
tore, it is less abundant than the catty maram, 
perhaps from being more sought after as yielding 
more valuable timber ; it is, there, a very dark, 
heavy and strong wood, sustaining a weight of 5 1 5 
lbs. Everywhere, in Southern India, this valuable 
wood has risen much in price, ^he two indents 
from the Madras and Bombay Gun Canriage Ma- 
nufactories amounting, in 1868, to 5,000 cubic 
feet. In Canara, this tree was formerly given 
to applicants at 8 Eupees each ; but that practice 
has been disallowed. There is not much black* 
wood remaining in the Anamallai Forest, but 
there is a considerable quantity in the escheated 
forest of Chennat Nair, and it is abundant in 
Wynaad and Coorg. In consequence of its 
increasing value instructions were given, in 
1858, for an experimental sowing at Nellum- 
boor, with what result is not known. In Canara 
and Sunda, it is abundant and laige at north 
end of Dandelee forest; scanty elsewhere. It 
is rather common in most of the Bombay coast 
forests, particularly in ravines of the hills and 
under the Ghats, also on the Ghats ; but, there, 
it never reaches the great size which it attains 
in Malabar. It is also often crooked. The 
wood is extensively used for cabinet work, knees 
of vessels, agricultural implements, combs, &c. 
It appears, in density of grain and endurance, to 
be much superior to the Sissoo of Hindostan. 
The wood of the centre of the trunk and large 
branches, is greenish or greenish black, often 
mottled, or with light coloured veins running in 
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DALBEXOU PANICULATA. 

Toriotia ilirectiona. It is close ^ineil, admit- 
ting of tlie finest polish, and is empioyed for 
furniture of every description, and, in the Madi 
Gun Carriage Manufactory, for light Held 
beams, clieeks, axle cases, braces, perches, poles, 
splinter bars, waggon perches and framing, 
light field spokes and felloes. For gun-carriagea 
it ia so valuable that large plantations have been 
formed in waste places of the North-western 
provinces of Hindostan. In Malabar, it is the 
magnificent tree from which the welt known 
Milabar blackwood is obtained, and planks 4 
feet broad are often procurable, after all the 
external white wood has been removed : it is 
heavy and close grained, admitting of fine 
polish very much used for furniture. It is one 
of the most valuable woods of the Madras 
Presidency. — Dr*. Roxburgh, W"tght, Gih»on and 
CieghoTH, Voujt, Flor. Andkr., Captain Beddome. 

DALBERGIA OOATA?? 
TsDiik 30. BnKM. 

A tree of Moulmein. A tough wood : much 
used for tool handles.— Cb^. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA MOONIANA. !*«...■ Moon't 
Oit.p. 6l;/o?tMB-8, 

D. Lanceolana, LUn. jil. 

Midoong-gau. SmaH. 

A great tree, which grows in the southern and 
central parts of Ceylon, at no great elevation. 
ThtBaitui' Eauraeratlo Plantaruja Zeylanica, Pari 
II. p. 93. See D. Lanceolaria. 

DALBERGIA OOJEINENSIS, RoiA. JT. le. 

Tenu. Mahk. I Mudft matiikD. Tel. 
Teuiiiu. „ Ncmmi choin. „ 

Tnnniu. „ I Telli motubi. „ 

Ati iniiktwno. TzL. | 

A tree 30 feet high, grows in the valleys of 
the Himalayas, the Kheree jungle, BehraDhoou, 
Kamaon, Sirmore, in Oude and the Godaveiy 
forests. Found both in the Konkun and inland 
Bombay forests, especially common in some parts 
of Kolwan, Khandeish, and the Satpoora Hills. 
It is a wood of great strength and toughness, 
especially applicable for cart building, ploughs, 
&c., seldom reaches a size sutBcient to give a 
plank of fl inches. The wood of that which grows 
on the Godavery is valuable, but the tree is rather 
rare t]ieie.—Voigt, Fl. Andh., V^ful PUtntt, 
Br. Gibion, Captain Beddome. (Note.— Is this 
the " Thevus" of Nagpore ? See above). 

DALBERGIA PANICULATA, RoiA.; W. 
4- A. 

Pntchnlkjvood. AilOLO-TAM. I PorilU upan. Tu.. 
Phtuns. Has*. I TelU Dutchari. - 

PutchaUi manm. Tut. 
Puhehui. Til. 

This tree grows in Moulmein, Assam, Oude, 
in the Northern Circars, in the Godavery Fo- 
rests, Coimbatore, at Courtallum, in the Mawul 
districts, and above the Ghats. In Coimbatore, 
it attains a considerable size, and the timber is 
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DALBBBGIA SISSOO. 

This tree pows in Bengal, Nagpore, Guzemt, 

in the hills about N^otn ah, and Kennery jungles. 

bit is a native of Bengal and the a4J'>'iii°g pi^ 

viDces to the northward where the timber is 

ppuch prized. Sisaoo ia scarce in the hills of 

■U>3C«r. but more abundant in Kotah. In 

HKgpore, logs of it are pnwonble from 10 to 

15 feet long, and 8 to H feet in girth at 6 annas 

ibic foot. But it ia aaid to attain a great 

I Chondoh. It ia there employed in oma- 

II vrork, domes of gharries, kc. It was 
iaced into the Jfadras Presidency from 
l1 at the recommendation of Dr. Wallich, and 
sen planted on the banks of the Toomboo- 
here it is said to be thriving wonderiiilly 
wiag extensively in the cantonment of Ma- 
tam, as an avenue tree, and boa been 
kI in some placea on the banks of the 
ah annicut. The trees thrive well at 
ipatam, and from their appearance, Mr. 
i thinks it wonid thrive well in the Madras 
ices. Its rapid growth recommends it for 
ea, for the tree attains perfection in SS 

it is propagated and reared with facUtty, 
arly attains a good working condition of 
r. The wood is greyish brown with dark- 
lured veins, very strong, but said to be 
xy durable. It is used in Bengal for gun 
(es, and furnishes the Bengal ahip-build- 
th their crooked timbers and knees, being 
[ably strong, but not so durable as could 
shed ; it 'answerd well for various other 
uical purposes. Captain Macdonald lells 
t, in Ganjam and Grumsur, it has a circum- 
Boti\ feet, and height from the ground to 
tersection of the first branch 15 feet, and 
lies the material of which tables, choirs, 
:9, book-atauda and other articles of fumi- 
[« usually made in that part of the couii- 
It b not so plentiful as it was, being in 
request. In the Dekhan, the wood is 
iriucipally, from its strength and natural 
for native hackeries : when it can be pro- 
long and atraight, it makes good shafts 
iggies. The wood of the Ajmeer tree is 
;axk and beautifully veined, like rosewood, 
the whole there is scarcely a tree which 
63 more attention ; for, when its rapid 
\i in almost every soil, its beauty and uses 
ken into account, few trees can be com- 
with it. Major Campbell's estimate of 
alue In practice, of thia wood, ia 96, 
higher than that of the best specimens 
ik. Wood hard, strong, tenacious, and 
ct, whilst its gr«>t durability combines to 
it one of the moat valuable timbers 
I. Dr. Wallich and others have recom- 
d it for plantations, showing the probable 
, Flowering time, the beginning of the 
sson : the seed ripens about the close of 
ear. — F'oifft, Captai» Maedonaid, Mr, 
t M8S., Dr. Irvine't Oen. Med. 7bp. oj 
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DENSEOCAL&UUS. 



Clegkom, <md 



Ajmttr, p. a08, Srt. Biddell, 
Itox&tirifh, Gaptaiii StaiJcey. 

DAL BULLOO GEERA. Can. Grows in 
Canara and Sundo, on the elevated plateau be- 
tween GungBwoIee and Black rivers, does not 
reach a great size. Wood very strong and tough, 
sought after for agricultural implements. — Dr. 

DALECHAMPIA POMIFEEA. 

Voak-jm null. SoaJt. 

Scarce, but met with on the banks of streams 
in the Pegu Valley, particularly in the Pymmah 
Choung. The trees ate from three to four feet 
in girth. Wood, red or dark brown, and adapted 
for cabinet making,— i>r. McCleilwid. 

DALOSINGHA or TALOOSINGHEE, 
TJkia ? A tree of Gaujam and Gumsur, extreme 
height is feet, circumference IJ- feet and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet. Abounds, and is burnt for fire- 
wood and charcoal. Plougbshares are sometimes 
mode of the wood. — Captain Macdonald. 

DAMARLOUT— ? A wood of Penang of a 
brown colour. Used for building and general 
purposes. — Col. Trith. 

DAMINNE. SiNOH. A tree of the Eastern 
provinces of Ceylon. A cubic foot weighs 44 feet 
and it is calculated to last 40 yeara. It is used 
for gun-stocks and common house buildings. — 
Men^. 

DAUP-YAN. A Tavoy wood, used for build- 
ing.— Cfa/. FrUh. 

DAUP-TAT. In Amherst, a timber employ- 
ed for raftere ; it is a beautiful yellowish- white 
compact wood, but has a tendency to split. The 
leaves ore used as a dye. — Captain Dance. 

DEALS. 

DceIst. Dis. 



Dnlen. DuT 



Piue. 



Dal burdi. Ena. 
3awa Hood. „ 
Fluchet miaca. Sb. 
Didcs. Gu. 

See pageS. 

DASYAULXI9, Thwaiies. 

Several species occur in Ceylon, middle 
sized trees, viz., D. fulvus, at Heweasee in 
the Pasdoon Corle ; D. microphyllua, in the 
south, but rare : D. Moonii, at Caltura near 
Bataapoora: and D. neriifolia, " Gang mee," 
~' I., common on the banks of rivers and 
streams in the warmer parts of the island. 
The last is the Bassia neriifolia of Moon's Cat. 
— Tku/aiki. 

DELIMA SARMENTOSA, linn. 

Grows in Ceylon, in the southern parts of the 
island, up to an elevation of 1,000 feet.- — 
Tkioaiie'i En. PI. Zeyl. p. 21. 

DENDEOCALAMUS. a genua of bamboos. 
D. balcooa, prized for its soltdily and strenglh 



DHIMEREE. 



DICHROSTACHTS CINEREJL. 



I^rows in Bengal. D. strictus, of the peninsula 
is used for spear shafts, and D. tulda is the com- 
mon bamboo of Bengal. — See Bam bus a. 

DENKENACOTTA. A forest, the finest in 
the Salem collectorate of the Madras Presidency. 
It contains sandal wood, acha wood. — Com* 

DEREAII. Hind. 

Dareah. Hind, | Bhera. Mahr. 

A wood of the Nagpore forests : though of 
great strength, it cannot, from the small size 
the tree attains, rank as a building material : the 
average logs are from 6^ to 10^ feet long and 
from 3 feet to % feet in girth. It has a winding 
and,a3 it were, netted grain, from which, as well as 
the extraordinary toughness of its fibres, butch- 
ers invariably use it for chopping blocks ; the 
sharp edge of the knife apparently having no 
effect on it. — Captain Sanketf. 

DHAMNA, Uria? A tree of Cuttack 
which makes good cart wheel felloes, and is 
hard, but pliable —Col. Cat. Ex. of 1862. 

DHAMNA, Hind. ? a! reddish coloured 
wood, strong, very plentiful in the Santhal 
jungles from Eaneebahal to Hasdiha or about 
forty miles. Used chiefly for cart wheels. — 
Calcutta Eng'meen^ Journal, July 1860. (Note. 
These two seem identical as to quality of tim- 
ber : are they tiie Grewia tilisefolia ?) 

DHAN DHAUTA, Hind. ? A tree of 
Ohota Nagpore with hard, white timber. — Cat, 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DHANNEE, Tam. A dark coloured wood 
of Travancore, specific gravity 0*733. Very 
strong, but knotty, used for common buildings. 
-^Col FrUA. 

DHAKINJO, Uria. A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur, extreme height 60 feet, circumference 
4 feet, and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 8 feet- Tolerably 
common. No use «eems to be made of the 
wood. Tlie bark is used medicinally by women 
after child-birth ; the juice of the leaves is sup- 
posed to cure itch* — Captain Macdonald, 

DHELA KATA, Hind ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with hard, yellow timber. — CW. Cai. 
Ex. 1862. 

DHEWUS, Hind. 

Dhaves. Hiitd. | Bhi^iu. Mabr. 

A timber of Nagpore, of a light colour. It 
is devoured by white ants, and is only procurable 
of a small scantling, from 12 to 15 feet long 
and two feet in girth. ' Its strength, however, is 
considerable, and, if found of a proper size, 
would doubtless be valuable. The young trees 
are all cut down for bandy poles. It kIIs at 
8 annas the cubic foot. — Captam Sankey. 

DHIMEKEE, Uria P A tree of Gamjam 
and Gnmsnr, extreme height 40 feet, circum- 



ference 4i feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. 
Bandy wheels are sometimes made of the wood, 
but it is chiefly used for firewood, being tolenbhr 
plentifal. It is considered sacred and is buisi 
when libations are offered. The fruit is eatea : 
a juice extracted from the root is used in 
rheumatism. — Captain Maakmald. 

DHOBOO, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam sod 
Gumsur, extreme height 36 feet, circamference 
3 feet and height from ground to tlie intersec- 
tion of the first branch, 15 feet. There are 
two kinds of this tree, the "Nongoliah*' aod 
the " Pooro," both of which are veiy comiiKw. 
It seems to be only used for firewood. — O^iem 
Macdonald. 

DHOBO KHOmO, Ubia ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Gumsur, extreme height 25 feet, cir- 
cumference 2 feet, height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. A white 
variety of the same species occurs. Both trees 
are very common. — Captain Macdonald. 

DHOO, UaiA ? A tree of Ganjam and Gum- 
sur, extreme height 45 feet, circumfeienoe 4^ 
feet, height from ground to the intersection «f 
the first branch 22 feet. This tree aboandi 
and is extensively used for fuel. The wood is 
of little value. — Captain Macdonald, 

DHOSORA KHENDOO, Ukia ? A tree 
of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 60 feet, 
circumference 5 feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch 13 feet. 
The wood is used for ploughshares and bandies, 
is tolerably common and is burnt for firewood. 
Tlie fruit is eaten. — Captain Macdonald. 

DHOWA, Hind. ? A whitish colored wood. 
close-grained and hard. Plentiful in the 
thai jungles and hills from Baneebahal to 
diha, a distance of about forty miles. Tke 
wood of it is chiefly used for cart wheels, beams, 
and door posts, by the natives, also for malktt 
and tent p^. — Calcutta EngineerM* Jonrnd^ 
July 1860. 

DICHEOSTACHYS CINEREA, W. §- A. 

Mimosa cinerea, JJnn, ; Roxb. 

Desmanthus cinereus, WUld. 

Acacia cinerea^ Spreny. 
„ dalea. Detv. • 

Vurtttli. VLrsTD. 
Andan-gsM. Sikgh. 
Wara-tara. Tam. 



Yeda-tara. „ 
Vadatala inanun. Tax. 



Yelatnra. TzL. 
Tel-tor. „ 
Vdlitttni. „ 
Yemtiini. „ 



Abundant in the hot and drier parts of Gqr* 
Ion. It is a small scrubby tree or lai^e lAswb 
in Coimbatore and common in waste plaees di 
the inland country, in the Bombay Presidency* 
Dr« Gibson had not seen it near to the coa^ 
The wood is veiy hard, strong and good for 
pegs, but too small for any other purpose. — 
Dr9. Wight, Gib9on, Flor. Andh,, TkwaUt^ I^. 
PL Zeyl. 
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DILLENIA BfiTUSA. 



DILLENIA PJLOSA. 



DIEN-NEEUNG. —P In Amherst, a timber 
used for rice-pounders ; it is a close-grained, 
strong, compact, brown, hard wood. 

DILLENIA, a genus of plants, several spe- 
cies of which, yielding useful and valuable tim- 
bers, grow in Ceylon, in the two peninsulas, and 
in ^ northern provinces of India. Some, of 
which the timbers are described, are not yet 
specifically determined. 

DILLENIA, Sjfecies. 

Tin Fynn Ngan. Buax. 

A tree of Moulmein. A stnmg wood for any 
orduuffy purposes. Fruit edible. — CkU. Ca$. Ex. 
1862. 

DILLENIA Speeiei, 

Zimboon. BcMi. 

A timber of Tavoy, used in h\sMm%>—Ckpt. 
DILLENIA AUGUSTA, Bo^. 

Zm-byewn. Bvuc. 

Grows in the Gairow hills, and is plentiful in 
the forests of the P^^u district but becomes scarce 
to the north of it. Its wood is of a light brown 
colour, and it yields a large and good timber for 
house building- — Lr, ^McClelland, Voigt. 

DILLENIA AUBEA, Sin, 

Zimbjoon. BuRM. 

Abundant in the plains and hills and on the 
forests of British Burmah but more scarce to 
the north of it. Wood of a light brown colour 
occasionally used in house building, but mostly 
for firewood. Breaking weight lbs. 198. A cubic 
foot weighs 48 lbs. In a full grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk, 
to the first branch is 20 feet, and average girth, 
measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 9 feet. 
It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot. — Dr, Braudis, 
aa. Ex. QU. of 1862. 

DILLENIA DENTATA ? ? 

Code para. Sinoh 

Grows in the western parts of Ceylon, where 
its wood is used for roofs of houses. A cubic 
foot weighs 51 lbs. and it is said to last 40 years. 
— Jfr. Mendis. 

DILLENIA INTEGKA, Thunb. 
Wormia integra, H. f. et T., I. c. p. 68 cum syn. 

Said to grow in Ceylon, but Mr. Thwaites 
suspects some error as to four species of the 
large Dilleniaceous trees growing in Ceylon.— 
TAw. p* 5. 

DILLENIA RETUSA, Thunb. 

Wormia retusa, H, /. el T, 
Qoda para. Singh. 

A moderate sized tree, growing in Ceylon, to 
nn elevation of 2,000 feet, but not abundant. 
—Thw. 



DILLENIA PENTAGYNA, Iloxb. 

Colbertia coromandeliana, D C. 
Wormia coromandeliana, Spreng, 



Bawa-dara. 
Kowadan. 
Cbinna kalinga. 
BAvndaua. 



Tkl. 



» 



»» 



»> 



l^joo-ben. Bvftv. 
Pooa spar tree. £no. 
Kannul. Mi.Ha. 
Kauagaln. „ 
Pinnay maram. Tax. 

This is a stately forest tree, of great value, 
being one of those which yield the Poon Spars 
of commerce. It is common on the face of the 
Western Ghauts. In Coirabatore, it is a tail tree. 
It is a great tree, common in the Konkun and 
Ghat jungles of Bombay, but never found inland. 
As a treeof British Burmah, it is abundant in the 
EngForest (theForest ofDipterocarpusgraudiflora) 
where its wood is hard and strong, and used for 
rice mills. A cubic foot weighs 69 lbs. In a 
full grown tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk, to the first branch, is 20 feet and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 6 feet. It is a large timber tree in Assam 
where it is used for canoes, its wood there being 
close grained. Captain Beddome says it is a 
very strong, hard wood, abundant on the Indra- 
watty and in jungles on the left bank of the Groda- 
very but not known on the right bank. Dr. Cleg- 
horn says " this is believed to be the tree, which 
furnishes the Paw spars, so valuable for shipping, 
though Calophyllum inophyllum has hitnerto 
been so considered." Dr. Wight says, in Coim- 
batore " the similarity of native names between 
this and Calophyllum inophyllum leads me to 
suspect some mistake here. The wood of Dil- 
lenia pentagyna is said to be exceedingly strong 
and very durable even when buried under )px>un(l, 
Since this paper was written, adds Dr. Wight, I 
have been informed that this is the tree that fur- 
nishes the Poon Spars, and judging from the 
manner of gi-owth, I feel satisfied that this infor- 
mation is correct. This is a tall, the other, a 
short stunted ti-ee.'* " I do not find" says 
Dr. Gibson, "that the wood is used for any 
purpose more important than for the loose planks 
used in the decks of native boats. It is not 
employed in house purposes. This tree is in 
great request by the merchants of Bombay, from 
the wood splitting well. It has, thus, seemed ad- 
visable to give all recent infonnation regarding 
a tree, which is apposed to yield a timber se 
valuable as the Poon Spars. — Urs, Wighty Cleg* 
horn, Gibson, Brandis, Foigi, Captain Beddofne, 
Cal. Cat. Ex. of 1862, Vaefid FlanU. 

DILLENIA ORNATA—? 

Grows in Pegu and Moulmein. The trees are 
plentiful and of large girth, and furnish a strong 
good timber, useful for general purposes in house 
and ship building. It has large gaudy yellow 
flowers. — Dr. Mason, Caplam Benson. 

DILLENIA PILOSA, Roxb. 

Grows in Assam near Goalpara, on the banks 
of the Megna, and furnishes a hard tough wood, 
much used for carwes. — Foigl. 
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UINDVGA I8KE. 

DILLENIA SCABKELLA, Aa4. 
B;cv. BuBN. I Knmnl. Hibk. 

Kiilgal. Cad. | 

Grows in Cluttagong and in Canara and Sunda 
where it is most common below the Ghat. Grows 
large, long, and straight. Wood seems to be 
used for boat planks in Canara, but it is not 
reckoned a choice wood in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. It is plentiful in the P^o proTinee, but 
becomes scarce to the north of it, and it is, 
there, of large girth, fumiahes a large good tim- 
ber and is useful for general piuposes, as house 
and ship building. — t>n. Otbton an^ McCUUand, 
Captain Saimn. 

DILLENIA SPECIOSA, TAwa. ,■ JUewfc ,- 
jr. $■ A. ; fr. le. 

Dillenia Indica, Limt. 
„ elliptica, Thanb. 
CbaliU. Beitq. Srklita. UaUU. 

ChnltB. „ .. . - 

Thsb To. Bdrm. 
Thab-joo. „ 
tlwe-bew.th*. „ 
MnU Kumol. Dm. 
Oiinar. Hind. 

This large and ornamental tree, is hardy and 
thrives weU in compounds. It grows in Ceylon, 
in the two Indian peninsulas, in Bengal, Assam, 
Chittagong, and in Java and the Moluccas. It 
is abundant at Kotah in Ajmere and is a native 
of the valleys in the Circnr mountains. Mr. 
Thwaites says it is common in the warmer parts 
of the island of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 
2,000 feet, and is most frequent on the banks of 
streams. Captain Beddome says it grows in the 
jungles* of the Godaveiy, and furnishes a very 
hard wood. Dr. Bnndis mentions that it grows 
OD the banks of the mountain streams of British 
Burmah, but the wood ia not used. A cubic 
foot he says weighs 41 Iba. In a fiill grown tree 
on good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the ftrst branch is 16 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet fi-om the ground is 5 feet. Dr. 
Brandis Js the most recent writer, but, if the same 
tree, his opinion does not correspond with that of 
Dr. McClelland who describes it " Thabycw" as 
scarce in Pegu, but as affording a large and good 
timber for house building, and for wood of a light 
brown colour. And Captain Dance describes 
the " Thce-bew-tha" as growing in Amherst, Ta- 
voy and Mergui. Maximum girth 3 cubits, max- 
imum length 22 feet and the trees abundant, but 
widdy scattered all over the provinces, here and 
there, inland. \Vhen seasoned, it floats in water. 
It yields a durable, tough, light wood, seeming 
veiy good for helves. It is used by Burmese for 
boDding houses and for sundry other purposes. 
— Theaitti, Foigl, Ln. Braiidit and McCUUami, 
G^taint Beddome and Seium, Dt». Siddell and 
Irmne. 

DINDUGA TREE, Anolo-Cak. 
Najaga. Cui. [ B>jU Nait namn. Tak. 

Acconling to Dr. Roxburgh, a species of An- 
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DIOSPYROS, Speck 

Grows in Canara and 
glea in the Ghats abov 
Eipe wood particularly , 
heart. — Dr. Oiiton. 

DIOSPYROS, Specie. 
of {Circnrs only.) D. 
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BIOSPYaOS CRUMENATA. 



DIOSPYBOS EBENUM. 



DIOSPYBOS (?) Species ? Kyamucha ? Used 
in house buildlDg at Maitaban. 

DIOSPYROS, %CM». 

£bony. Eng. | Tai. Buiuc. 

Maximnm girth i to 1 cubit, maximum length 
8 feet. Pound, very scarce, from the forest in 
the direction of Shuay Gheen. When seasoned 
it sinks in water. Thift wood was much sought 
for, by Captain Dance, but could not be pro- 
cured in Moulmein in sufficient abundance for 
it to be made suitable for any ordnance purpose. 
— Q^lam Dance. 

DIOSPTEOS, Speciee. 

Kendhoo. UriaP 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 
60 feet, drcumference 4^ feet, height from 
gronnd to the intersection of the iirst branch, 
30 feet. A hard wood blacker than the Sisoowa. 
Boxes &C. are made of it. It is tolerably com- 
mon. The firuit is eaten. — Captain Macdonald, 

DIOSPYEOS ACUTA, Tkwaitea. A middle 
sized tree of Pasdoon Corle, in Ceylon. — Thw, 
En. PL Zeyl.p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS APPINIS, Thwaites. A mid- 
dle sized tree growing at Ooma Oya, on the 
lower road from Kandy to Badulla, in Ceylon. 
The timber is suitable for building purposes. — 
Tkw. En. PL ZeyL III, jp. 179. 

DIOSPYROS ATTENUATA, Thwaites. A 
middle sized tree of Pasdoon Corle, in Ceylon. 
Tkw. En. PI ZeyLp. 182. 

DIOSPYROS CHLOROXYLON ? Roxb. 

Nunaolemara vood. Anqlo- 

Tbl. 
TUiiulA. Tkl. 
Nellarulemara kurra. Tel. 

Grows to a large tree on the Circar mountains, 
and gires a veiy hard useful wood, whereas it is 
generally a shrub about the Godavery forests. 
The fruit is edible. — Foi^t, Captain Beddome. 

DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA, lloxb, 
Diospyros montana, Wiffkt P ? 

Baa-gab. Biifo. Nalla ulimera. Tel. 

Gomidhan. Mahr. Kaka nlimera. „ 

Yaekaoa maram. Tax. Nalla urimida. „ 

Grows in Ceylon near Jaffna, in the peninsula 
of India, in Coimbatore, in the Bombay forests, 
and in Bengal. It yields a hard, heavy, strong 
wood, of a dark brown colour and difficult to 
work. Not uncommqn in the Bombay side of 
India, but more in ravines and waste places than 
in forests. Dr. Gibson had never seen a tree 
that would turn out a log 4/ inches square. 
The wood is strong and durable. — Drs. Wight 
and Giison, TkwaUes, Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS CRUMENATA, Thw. 

A tree of the Central Province of Ceylon 
growing at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 feet. 
— Tkwait^s En. PL ZegL IIL p. 179. SeeD. 

QC^aiTA. D. OOCABPA. 



Peddi iUinda. Tel. 
Nella nlimera. „ 
niinda. „ 

Pedda nlimera. 
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DIOSPYROS EBENUM, Linu. ; Retz. ; W, 
Ic. 188. 

Diospyros ebenaster, Belt. 
„ Hebenaster, Bnmpk, 

Kal oowara gam. Singh. 
Kal woora gass. „ 
Kada beriyaP „ 

Tai maram. Tam. 
Acha maram. „ 
Kaka-tati. „ 
Tumbi maram. „ 
Tuki. Tel. 
I Kendhoo. Uria? 



Abnooa. An. 
Kurre mara. Can. 
Ebony. Gng. 

Ey3evo9. Gb. 
Abnoos, the Ebony. Hind. 
Tendo, the white wood. „ 
Tendua. „ „ „ „ 
Ebenns. Lat. 
Abnoofl. Fbm. 

This great tree, which, in Ceylon, yields the 
best kind of Ebony wood, is not uncommon 
there np to an elevation of 5,000 feet. It is 
said to grow in the Denkencottah forest, in the 
Salem coUectorate, and, writing in 1850, from the 
Coimbatore collectorate, Dr. Wight says of the 
Diospyros ebenaster, Ainsl. {Ebenacea Icon. 188. 
Acha maram, Tarn.) that this name was copied by 
him from Ainslie but " that he was still uncertain 
whether this is the species that yields the ebony 
of the Palghaut jungles, as there is reason to 
believe more than one species contributes wood 
black enough to pass current for ebony. The 
plant produced to him, under that Tamool name, 
was Bauhinia tomentosa, a widely diiferent tree 
but having a very dark or black heart-wood." 
Dr. Gibson says that Kuree murra, Ebnoos, Hind. 
Diospyros ebenum, is not common in Canara 
and Sunda though found near Oopenputam in 
Canara; also below the Woolwee Ghat. Dr. 
Cleghom, writing in the Jury Reports of the 
M. E. of 1855, saj^s of Diospyros ebenaster, 
Acha maram, Tam. that Ebony of very superior 
quality is procurable in Madras districts as well 
as in the Northern Circars, and that Mr. Eohde 
had received 16 inch planks of a Ane uniform 
black. Captain Sankey says that, in Nagpoi-e, 
this tree, which yields a very fine ebony, has very 
little of the blackwood. When young, as it 
advances in age the blackwood increases, and 
eventually nothing but blackwood is found. 
From the ease with which the white wood bends, 
natives employ it in the manufacture of buggies, 
carriages, &c. &c., but, as it soon loses its essen- 
tial oil, the unseasoned timber is preferred for 
such purposes. White ants attack the white 
wood readily, and it is nearly always beetle 
bored. In strength it excels teak, yet from the 
above circumstances, as well as from the fact that 
it is very seldom obtainable of more than 6 
inches square, he rejected it as a building 
material. It grows in the Dekhan and in the 
Kotah jungles of Ajmeer. Ebony is much 
affected by the weather, on which account Euio- 
pean cabinet makers seldom use it except in 
veneer, and its use is restricted to delicate and 
costly cabinet work. The Atcha mai-am, which 
yields one of the ebonies of Madras, is the Bau- 
hinia tomentosa. — Dra. Gibson, Wighty Cleghom^ 
Riddell and Irvine, VmgL Thwaites, Mr. Rohde, 
Capt. Sankey, Tredgold, Uoltzappfel. ;Siv Ebony. 
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mnsFrRos HiRavTi. 

DIOSPYROS EMBBYOPTERIS, Pertoon , 
»'. le. 843, 844. 

Diospjros glutinoH, Am., Sor6., JUanEr. 
EmbrTopterit {^utituiM, IF. Te., BJieede. 
Timbcrec-fui. Staov. 
Puidii mtnn f Tuf . 
TwibikM. 
Tnbiki. Tn. 
llndiiki. „ 

GtOfTfi in Ceylon, in dunp forests, tow&rds the 
South of the i^and ; also, in peninsular India, 
in the Circars, at Hurdwar, in the Dehra Shoon, 
and all along the foot of the Himalayas, to 
Silhet and Aaaam. Wood of an indifferent 
quality and not much used. The aatringent 
viscid mucus of the fruit is used for paying b^ts' 
bottoms, and, as they contain much tannin, an 
infusion is used to steep fishing nets. — Boxb., 
Mr. Jtoide'* MSS., Thcatla, Voigt. 

DIOSPTKOS CANDOLLEANA. Wtgkl. Ic. 
U. 1,221, l,222.-c. i». 3,894. 

Homcdcnji-gui. StHOB. 

In Ceylon, a middle sised tree, in the Saffra- 
gam district and Hinidoon corle. — Thai. Eit. PI, 
Zeal. p. 181. 

DIOSPTKOS GARDENERI, Tiw. 
KtdoonibunTi-giN. Siitoa. 

A middle sised tree of Ceylon, at Saffiigam 
and Koniegalle districts, and less commonly near 
Kandy.— TjIw. 2it. Pi. Ziyi-P 181- See Ebony. 

PIOSPYROS HIESUTA, Hun. fit. 

A middle sized tree of the forests of Ceylon 
in the Sa&agam and Galle districts which fur> 
nishes one of the Calamander woods of com- 
merce. Its density is nearly 60 lbs. to the cubic 
foot. Tredgold mentions that the figure i* be- 
tween that of rose-wood and zebra-wood ; the 
colour of the ground is usually of a red hai«l 
brown, described also as chocolate brown, with 
black stripes and marks. It is said to be so hard 
as almost to require grinding radier than cutting ; 
but, this is not strictly accurate, as the veneer 
saws cut it without particular difliculty : it is a 
very handsome furniture wood and turns well ; 
Mr> Layard says that there am three varieties of 
it 1 — the Calomander or Coromandel, which 
is the darkest, and the most commonly seen in 
England ; the Calemberri, which is lighter colour- 
ed and striped, and the Omander, the ground of 
which is as light as English yew, but of a red- 
der cast, with a few slight reins and marks of 
darker tints. He says, the wood is scarce and 
almost or quite limited to Ceylon ; that it grows 
between the clefts of rocks, this renders it diffi- 
cult to extract the roots, which ore the most 
beautiful parts of the trees. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 57, end it lasts 80 years : even in Ceylon, it 
is a scarce though beautiful wood, close-grained. 
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DIOSPTEOa MOONII, TAm. 
'. middle sized Ce^vlon tree near Culliira, and 
loom carle.— Tkie. En. PI. Zeyl.f. 182. 
HOSPYEOS OOC.VEPA, Tiw. 

JCaliukidinmbainja-gsH. Smaa. 

L middle aized Ceylon tree of the Komegalle 
net, and at Haragmn, near Kandy at no 
It elevation. It fumisheB one of the Cala- 
ider irooda.—TkK. En. PI. Zegl. p. 180. See 
HIBSUTA and D. quasita. 
)IOSPYROS OPPOSITIFOLTA. The. 

XaloomiincTK-gua. Si.'coB. 
k middle sized tree of Ceylon at Hinidoon 
«, up to an elevation of 1000 feel. — Thw. 
PI. ZejL j>. 181. 

>IO3PYB03 OVALIPOLIA, lUgAt Ic. t. 
27. 

L middle sised CWlon tree at Jaffna, in the 
itial province, at Hewahette and below Ha- 
lelle, (U an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 feet. 
n»p. En. PI. Ztyl. p. 181. 
3IOSPT1103 QU^SITA, ThBrnta. 

KiloomidcTcja-pu. Sin on. 

^ great tree of Ceylon, at SinghefEyah and 
er forests between Batnapoora and Galle. 
8 species produces the most valuable of the 
hec known as Calamsnder wood so much 
xxned for ornamental cabinet work. This 
nt ia nearly allied to D. crnmenata, but its 
rer leaves and fruit, and its pentamerous 
rera, well distinguish it.— TAw. En. PI. Zegl. 
, p. ISO. Set D. HiBSrTA and D. oocahfa. 
OICraPTHOS STEICTA, Boxb. 
\. tree of Tipperah.— rot?/. 
DIOSPYROa STLVATICA. JZorf., Pl.Cor. 
). 3S tA 47. 

Soondoo Kadaamliurt]rft.gaM. Suton. 
K tree of Ceylon, in the damp forests in the 
ntani district and near Ratuapoora, up to an 
ration of 4,000 feet.— Taw. En. PI. Zeyl. 
. p. ITS. 



VlPTBBOCABPliS &LATUS. 

PI0SPYKO8 TOMENTOSA, Boxb. ; r. Ic. 
Tnn.l Bens. j Kaka tudnU. 8i^s. 

Kin. „ I Chitta tunikL Tel. 

IWal. Hind. | 

A toll elegant tree of the northern part of 
Bengal, extending to Kheree jungle and fumisti- 
ing a hard and heavy black wood. — Foigt. 

D10SPTR03 T0MP03IA, Hom. 
D. racemoaa, Soteb. Fl. Ind. II. p. 536,- Wight, le. 

^416, c.^. 1911. 
Embryoptens ncemosa, G. Lou. 

Kaba-kaala-gan. StNQH. 

A tree of Ceylon, not uncommon in damp 
forests, up to an elevation of 4.000 feet, — 
rite. Eti. PI. Zei/l. HI,/'. 179. 

DIPTEROCAEPUS, a genus of enormous 
trees with erect trunks, in Eastern and Sonthera 
Asia, occurring in Ceylon, Asaam, Tipperah, 
Hurmah, Pegu nnd Tenasserim. Th^ abound 
with resinous juices, called wood oils, which 
dissolve caoutchouc, and have medicinal pro- 
perties similar to Copaiba. — E»g. Qre. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Speae*. 
Doon. SiBoa. 

Grows in the central province of Ceylon, and 
.,j timber is used in house buildings. A cubic 
foot weighs 29 lbs., and it lasts 60 years. — Mr. 
Mendit. 

D1PTEB0CAEPU3, ^iet. 
EaaigMhoo. BnaM. 

Trees of an immense size in British Bnrmah, 
used for canoes. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 100 feet and aversige girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 
8 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis. 

DIPTEItOCAItPU3, Spedei. 
Eyan-tlKKi. BuaK. 

A large tree found in the hills of British Bnr- 
mah, wood used for canoes and cart wheels. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 43. In a full grown tree 
on good soil the average length of the tnmk to 
the first branch is 80 feet and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is SO feet. 
^Dr. Brandu. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Specie*. 
Kanjoug. Buan. ? 

A tree of Akyab. Used in house building, 
and sometimes for posts. This tree grows to a 
la^ SIM, and is not verj plentiful. — Oal. Oat. 
Ex. 1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, ^teda. Sour wood oil 
tree. This la:^ tree grows on the Karen moun- 
tains, but it produces comparatively veiy little 
wood oil. — Dr. Mato*. 

DIPTEROCAEPUS ALATU3, Boxb. 

BattMSal. BSNO j AingP Biru. 

Ka-Njin. Buaii. I WoodoUtneofBumaliJiife, 

A magnificent forest tree of Pc^u and the 
103 
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DIPTEROCAEFDS aiSPJDlIS. 

Mftscal islands, rising 250 feet in height. It 
is found chiefly to grow on laterite in the Toung- 
hoo and Prome districts. Its wood is of a 
light brown colour. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 
38. In ft full grown tree on good soil the aver- 
age length of the trunk to the iiret branch is 
100 feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 25 feet. It seUs at 4 annas 
per cubic foot. This timber is excellent for eveiy 
purpose of housebuilding, especially for posts. It 
is useful for planking when not exposed to wet 
and is extensively used in the Straits, for house 
building: when exposed to wet, however, it rapidly 
decays, and canoes made of it do not last 3 or 4 
years. To obtain the wohxI oil, an incision in the 
form of a cup is cut into the lower part of the trunk 
of the tree, which, acting as a natural reservoir, 
collects the oil as it descends. ^i)/». McClelland, 
Brandit, Fou/t, Captain Senson. 

DIPTEEOCARPUS ANGUSTIFOLIUS, 
jr. §■ A. 

DipterocBfpos costotus, Baxb. 

'Klia gujui. B*iH. 

A large tree of Chittagong, furnishing a wood 

oil in the largest ij^va'CA-j .—Voigi. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GLANDULOSUS, Tkm. 

Donu. Suan. 

A large, Ceylon tree, in the Saffragam uid 

Atnbagamowa districts, at no great elevation, 

DIPTEEOCARPUS GRANDIFLOBA, WaU.. 
£iig. Bdu. I lATgt flowBiad Dipltrocu- 



An immense tree of Burmah and Pqpi, which 
grows on the sandy plains near the sea-shore, 
and on a similar soil in the interior. This tree, 
in company with a few other kinds, forms 
extensive forests which cover upwards of 2,000 
square miles in the province of P^u. The 
wood )s somewhat more durable than that of 
" Kanyin" D. alatus, and is used for canoes, 
house posts, planking, &c. A cubic foot weighs 
S5 lbs. In a fnll grown U«e on good soil the 
averse length of the trunk to the first blanch 
is 60 feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 10 feet. It sells at S annas 
per cubic foot. It grows also in Tavoy. — Hn. 
Brandit and Mason, Col. Wttk. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIS— P 

Tug-Uu. fioui. 
A tree of Moulmein, the wood of which is 
converted into planks for building. — Vol. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 
DIPTEHOCABPUS HISPIDUS, Thx. 

Boohoiv^ui. SinoH. 
An immense tree of Ceylon, in the Saffragam 
dislrict, at no great elevation. — ThteaiUs. 
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DUABANGA GEANDIFLORA. 



DYSOXYLON MACROCASFUM. 



DOKA. Hind. P A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with a hard red timber.— Gb/. QU. Ex. 1862. 

DOONA, 2%«aiie9. 

A genus of great trees of Ceylon, D. affinis 
occurs between Batnapoora and Galle, at no 
great deyation. D. congestiflora, "Tinneya 
gasa, SinglL^ at Hinidoon and Pasdoon Corles, 
D. cordifolia, at no great elevation at Pasdoon 
Corlc and Ambagamowma : D. Gardneri, in the 
central province at an elevation of from 3,000 
to 5,000 feet. D. nervosa at Eknalagodde near 
Eatnapoora.— 2%vai^, En. PI. Zeyl 

DOONA TBAPEZIFOLIA, ThwaUei. 

TBocahaaloo-gMS. Sinaa. 

Grows as a common forest tree, in the central 
aud southern parts of the island of Ceylon up 
to an elevation of 1,500 feet. — Thw. p. 55. 

DOONA ZEYLANICA, Thwaitet. 

Doon-gaas. SiKOH. 

Grows in the central province of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 4,000 feet A large quantity 
of colourless gum-resin exudes from the trunk 
and branches of this fine tree, which, when 
diaaolved in spirits of wine or turpentine, makes 
an exoeUent varnish. — Thto. p. 34. 

BOBrKHAni, HiND.P A tree of Choto 
Nagpore, with hard, yellowish red timber.— Cb^. 
QU Ex. 1862. 

DORDONEA OEIENTALIS. Hop wood of 
Norfolk Island, does not attain to more than a 
foot in diameter, and is principally used for 
veneering and in turning ornaments. — KeppeVs 
IneU Arch. vol. II. p. 282. 

DOW YAT, Btjbm. Maximum girth 3 cubits. 
Maximum length 18 feet. Found abundant, but, 
always inland all over the country, at Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, floats in 
water. A soft bad wood, useless except for 
elephant bells. 

DB.UM P A Penang wood, light brown colour, 
used for ornamental furniture. A veiy small 
tiee* 

DUABANGA GRANDIFLORA, Wall. 

Myookgnaa. Burm. 

A wood of British Burmah, used in house build- 
ing. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 30. In a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the tmnk to the first branch is 80 feet and 
average girth, measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 12 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — 
Dr. Brandiiy CdL Cat. Ex. 1862. 



DUDHHI. Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore with a soft white timber. — Cal. Gal. Ex. 
1862. 

DULCHIERAM. Tel. Acacia kalkora. On 
the Godaveiy an enormous tree. Wood hard 
and reddish. 

DUNORHUNG. A Penang wood, of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 1*235. Used by 
the Chinese for carving images. 

DUP-MABAM, Ma LEAL. ? Tam. According 
to Edye, a tree of Malabar and Canara, also 
named Nademara, and to be found in the forests 
of the coast from noith to south. It grows from 
sixty to eighty feet high, and from two to three 
feet in diameter. It is a light sort of wood, si- 
milar to the white American fir of New England. 
This is the tree which produces the best descrip- 
tion of country damar, (domar is a resin used 
as a substitute for pitch for the seams of ships 
after caulking, &c. It is prepared with oils, 
but it is not so valuable as the damar from the 
island of Sumatra.) The natives use the large 
trees as raflers, und as catamarans, and for house 
building, and the small spars to make sheds aud 
yards for the native vessels. So long as the 
moisture of the wood remains, it may be con- 
sidered to answer these purposes ; but, when it 
becomes dry, it is very brittle and of no use. At 
Cochin, he formed the rafters and uprights of the 
roofs over the ships of war at that port of this 
wood, with the purlings of split bamboo over 
them, and ca^jans (cocoanut leaves platted), all 
of which were lashed together by coir yams. 
The amoimt of expense for a roof with sheds 
was about 350 rupees, or 44/. sterling. — Edye, 
Timber of Malabar. (Note— Edye here seems to 
describe the Vateria Indica P) 

DUEIA MADDEE also kora maddee and 
koraman, Tel. Briedelia spinosa. On the Gro- 
davery, wood appears to be veiy strong and 
good. Cattle eat the leaves most voraciously. — 
Captain Beddame. 

DYSOXYLON CHAMPIONII. A great tree 
of Central province of Ceylon, found up to an 
elevation of 4,000 feet.— TA». En. PI. Zeyl.p. 6 1 . 

DYSOXYLON MACROCAKPUM, Blwne. 

Guarea binectarifera, Roxb. Cat. 
Amoora ficiformis, Wight lUust. 1. 147. 

A great tree of Ceylon, found in the Central 
province, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet, and 
at Batticaloa.— 2%». En. PI. Zeyt. L p. 60. 
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EAGLE WOOD. 




l«dngtii. Ak. 


Ud-i SuBudri. Bum. Fxu 


Ugoor. BlHO. 


K^'btk. Jiv. " " 


Ag-r. Dot 


Anllochiun. Lu. 


Agd-hont. DUT, 


lign iloa. Emo. 


JS-i-""' :: 


Aloei w«)d. 


tlsgle wood. 


IVnim of Plinv, „ 
AgU. gihni. iluAI. 


l^DM «Dod. ! 


Anloehi. 
B^kigaloeha. ,. 


KijogJ.™. 


Eoi. d' »ig!e- r«. 


Pto d' igUB. Post. 


AgEllochre. Gt P 


PiBd'«gwk. „ 


Agellochiiin „ofDiMeorid« 
Ahd. Uu. 


Pmo d" aquils. „ 
Agan. Sufs. 


Ahelim. „ 


Amrhn. „ 
K»ni. Sim. 


Ahilotb. „ 


Udj Chiui. Bino. Pim. 


Ag«n. Tui. 


, - Hindi. „ 


Agm. Tel. 




H»ud aBi^ot"o.™». 


," " Bukhwir. ; ;; 



A highly fragrant wood, much esteemed by 
Asiatics for burning as incense. It ia made 
iato the pastilles, called Ud batti, in Hindi. 
There are several kinds in commerce, and sup- 
posed to be obtained from the Aloexylon agal- 
lochum, Lour., Aquillaiia agallocba, Roxb., the 
A<j. Malaccensis, Lain, and the Aquilaria secun- 
daria, q. v. TheEagle wood seems to be a resinous 
deposit in, the interior of the tree. A good 
specimen of it is in the Government Central 
Museum, Madras. It is mentioned in Nfua. 
xxiv, 6 ; Prov. vii, 17 ; CohI. i», 14.— ZJm. 
O'Skaagknatg and Roxburgh, Sng. Qic, Voigt. 

EBONY. 



EbEDfaoli. Qeb. 
Abnus. OuE. 
UobDem. UiB. 
Tindiu. HiNp. 



Kin-iruig. Jiv. 
Ebemu. Lit. 
Tcndo*. Madh 



TookH. 

NbUi toomi kuTL 
Toombi kan. 
Taami.(!b*v( kur*. 



A black wood, exceedingly hard, and heavy, 
of great durability and susceptible of a high 
polisL It is exported from Upper Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Zanzibar, Madagascar, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, India, and Jamaica. The ebonies 
of South Eastern Asia, are obtained from 
■ever^ species of Uiospyros, Dalbergia, and 
Bauhinia, from trees giowing in the Mauritius, 
Ceylon, in several parts of the Peninsula of 
India, in Coimbatore, Malabar, Canara, the 
Dekhan, in the Circars, Ganjam, Cuttack and 
Gumsur, also in Asaam, the Malay penin- 
sula, in Penang, Siam, and eastwards through 
the Asiatic Archipelago to the Philippine Island. 
The true ebony is so deep a black, as to be used 
to personify blackness. Bui, iroods sold under 



this name have also reddi 
ish hues, and are distmg 
red, green and yellow ebo 
much less esteem than 
jet black, free from vei 
The jet black kinds ai 
ornamental furniture, cal 
rulers, and for bandit 
piano-forte keys, phikn 
suipcal instruments, i 
lajing, though cheapei 
are frequeutly substitut 
affected by the weath 
it is seldom used in 
first mentioned in I 
the plm^, when tl 
described as bringing h 
Herodotus {iii, 91 
part of the presents b 
quantities to the kmg i 
of Ethiopia, and Dioscori 
one Ethiopian which n 
and the other Indian wh 
whitish stripes and spotte 
in the Mauritius, Ceylon 
of Asia, equal to those ( 
world. The ebony in th 
la of India, is chiefly ol 
Canara, from various s] 
is of B superior descripti 
in colour. Smaller pu 
Cuddapoh, Salem, Nu^ 
steady demand, though, 
work, it is peculiarly fin< 
Ion, from the Diospyro 
value. And another h( 
Kadoem beriye or Bai 
Ceylon, also from spi 
occasionally met with ( 
The ebonies of the Pi 
districts, are supposed 
of Diospyros (ebenaatt 
none ot the trees, is 
only the heart wood, the 
being the Teudua of the 
tree of the Malabar force 
Ion, is also found aparin{ 
below the Wootwa Ghat 
land. It is procurable, 
lity, in the hill ZenuE 
Circars, particidarly in tl 
inland from EUore in tl 
logs ot Diospyros eb« 
richly vari^fattd with b: 
mottled, similar in ap] 
wood, which, also, is frt 
The Karens have distind 
ent species of Tenasser 
water swamp ebony, th( 
ebony, and the true eb 
106 
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met with the trees in flower, so as to be able to 

distinguish the species of Diospyras to which 

thej belong, bnt had seen specimens ot the 

wood in the southern provinces, not inferior 

to the ebony of commerce. Also, under the 

Bmmese name of " yendaiL," the wood of 

two different trees is sometimes wen. One, 

a species of ebony, and the other a legnmi- 

nous tree which, according to the descriptions 

of the Kareai, is a species of dalbergia, and the 

iblee the blsckwood of Hindoatan. 

1 inferior kind of ebony often seen 

in, which the natives do not call by 

ame that they do the trees which 

t good ebony, though evidently a 

the same genus. It, also, b from a 

>iotp3pv», Moulmein ebony. A simi- 

TaToy is often denominated " iron 

he Burmese ebony, known as " Tai" 

1 tiie direction of Shooay Geen, but 

ce. Ebony sells in England at £6 

taB.'~Drt. OihtiM, fflffM, Mmoh, 

Holttapgfel, FauUcner, Crwejord, 

'mgi, C%ifaw Ikmee, Jfr. Rohde, E»g. 

H. The Tamil name of a Malabar tree 
to about forty feet in height, and two 
lalf in diameter. It is very sofl, and 

: it produces a sort of gum, or resin, 
^ani. The wood is used for catama- 
for heavy timber, cauoes, spars for 

other purposes.— £(^;?, ForaU of 
d Cmara. 

LA.H. The Malaysia name of a MsJa- 
ich grows to about thirty feet high, 
inches in diameter. It is used in 
country vessels; and is designated 
1. In consequence of its scarcity it 
1 known or used. — Bdyt, ForetU <^ 
d CfaMora. 

lA L^VIS, lU^. 
leurreria hevis, Q. Do*. 
sdiTnj Til. I Samgad*. Tel. 
Cireu ^ I 

large tree, common in the drier parts 
in the peninsula of India, is a native 
sr mountains, grows in Hindostan, 
I Doon, the Kheree pass and in Bengal. 
I a hard valuable wood, though not 
5, which in the Circars is used by the 
for many purposes- — I>r. Aintlie, 
Mties, Dr. Cl^korn, Oaptaw Bed- 

[AOVALIPQLIA, WigkiUIe. 1383. 
L I Nintg> mimm. Tui. 

i^imbatore district, a common but 
mall tree and found about towns on 
? side, never in forests. The wood is 
i no accoiut — Drt. Wiffht, OOton. 



ELSOCaRPUC, SpteUt? 

&HRETIA SERRATA, &»£. 
Ehretia pyrifbli^ D. Don. 
Kila qa. Biso. | Knlihinu. Ksr. 

A tree growing in Bengal, Chittagong, the 
Khassia mountains, Nepal, Bhootan, and the 
Dehra Dhoon, and furnishes a tough light wood 
easily worked and durable, made into sword 
handles. — Voigt. 

EIN WIN. BCBM. A tree of Moulmein. 
Used for all ordinary purposes of building. — 
QU. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ELAVUM. The Tamil name of the wUd cot- 
ton tree of Malabar, which grows to sixty or 
eighty feet high, and from foar to six feet in 
diameter. It is a veiy soft, light wood, and used 
by the natives for catamarans and canoes ; and 
aUo for rafting the heavy timber from the for- 
ests : it is not durable or of much value. ^£^ff, 
^irettt qf Mata&ar aitd Canara. CNoU.~~T^\i'ia 
seems the Eriodendron anfractuosum.) 

ELATE SYLVE3TEI3, Utm. 
Pboenii ftylvestris, Rtab. 
Wild date, 
E^iti. Cak. I Itchuo manic. Tin.* 

Scndi ks jhur. Due. | Ita chettu. Til. 

The leaf. 
Itehin elle. Tin. | iK-akn, Til. 

Its fruit. 



SuduiH kk B 
PuiulukL 3 



I Itchwn uUin. T* 
I lu puidu. Tel. 



Has the general characteristics of the family, 
but is inferior to the Palmyrab, Cocoanut, &c. 
In India, the fruit, when ripe, is small, oval 
shaped, dark coloured, and sweetish ; but, 
though it is now believed that this tree is identi* 
cat with the date palm of Arabia, the Miit is 
not esteemed, being unimproved by cultivation. 
The leaves and stalks are made into baskets, 
boxes and hats, the leaves are twisted into rope, 
and used for thatching and in the manufacture 
of light mats for building huts. The inner 
wood furnishes, by boiling, a kind of catechu, 
which contains much tannin. — Aint. pp. 153, 
824, SiwuHondt. 

ELBOCAEPUS, Speciet. 



A tree of Gaqjara and Gumsur, of extreme 
height 48 feet, circumference 6 feet and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
brancli, 9 feet. Ploughshares are occasionally 
made of this wood, hut it is chiefly used for 
firewood. The rosaries worn by Byragees and 
ViahnooB are made of the seeds of this tree. — 
Captam MaedoncUd. 

ELMJCAEPUS, Speaet. 

Hbigtiai. BdruP 

A moderate sized tree of Akyab, plentiful in 
Ramiee and Cbeduba ; wood used for knife 



ILJIOClBPCa TUBXBCALATES. 

handles, rulei, fcc., and the fruit and leaves are 
used by the natives for (ood.~Cal. Oat, Ex. 
1862. 

ELiEOCARPUS, ^eaet. A very large tim- 
ber tree of Martaban, used for masts and house 
posts. 

EL^OCARPUS, Speda. A hard valuable 
timber tree, very abundant in the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon, and not uncommon in some 
parts of the Tenasserim Provinces. Carts are 
sometimes constructed of it, and it is used in 
house and boat building.— iV. Maaon't Tenane- 

ELiEOCAEPUS, Specie*. Salwen, Burm. The 
river Salwen derives its name from a tree that 
groiTB on its banks of that name. From the 
character of the genus, it would probably yield 
useful w(K»d. — Dr. Meuon't Tenauerim. 

ELjEOCAHPUS AM(ENU8, TAk. 

A middle sized tree of the central province of 
Ceylon, grows up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. — 
raw. &>. Fl. Zeyl. p. 33. 

ELSOCARPUS GANITRtJS, JImA. 
Ganitms sphcricus, OaerU. 
Rndnbiya. Dui.P 1 Radn^ditii. TkU. 

UtnuiuoBcadtrw. Amo.Tsl. HodrtduUn. Tkl. 
Rndnkaji. Tm. | 

A tree of Java. The seeds ate used for neck- 
laces, rosaries, &c. 

ELffiOCARPUS LANCKa;FOLa"S, Soxi. 
Ootndi it mnnke. Dvi, | Utrunn t T*M. 

A tree of the Khasaya hills, Assam, Moul- 
roein and Java. The seeds are used similarly to 
those of the Qanitrus sphgericus, Boyle. — I>re. 
He»fle, Aintlie. Maton aid Foigt. 

EL^OCARPUS LONGIFOLIUS, Bl. 

A tree growing on the banks of the Salwen, 
«id in Java. — Voigl. 

ELyEOCARPUS LUCIDUS. Axei. 

A tree of Chittagong. — Foigt. 

ELEOCARPUS MONTANTS, Thv. 

A middle sized tre« of Ceylon. 

EL^OCARPUS OBOVATUS, Ain. 
E, coriacens. Hook. 

This tree grows at Newera Ellia and other 
elevated parts of the island of Ceylon, at an 
elevation of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet.— TSwaifes. 

ELEOCARPUS OBLONGUS. 

Kunv. Sui. 

A handsome Dekhan tree.— Dr. ^ddeU. 

EL^OCAKPUS SEHRATUS, Urn. 

Grows in the wanner parts of Ceylon, up to 
an elevation of 3,000 feet. — J^mUtee. 

EL^GCAJtPUS TUBERCALATUS, JZm*. 
Rodnebti, Tui. I Rndnchit. Til.. 

LSulnchi. „ 



XMBLIGA OPPl 

A tree of the Travancon 
are used by Vaishnav^ br 
Mr. Rohde'e MSS. 

EL^ODENDRON GL 

Schrebcra albens, Btls. I S 
Mangifcra ftlauca, Botlt. \ C 

This tree is a native o 

green flowers. — Voigt. 

EL^ODENDRON IN" 



This is a very plentiful, 

found throughout the fore 

sad Pegu districts, as well 

It is adapted for fancy worl 

—Dr. MeCleOmd. 

ELEODENDKONROJ 

ElRodendron gtauo' 

Nerija dichotoma, . 

Kbonmos nerija, ^ 



Boot-liiii. Minn. 
Selopi muun, TiM. 



Nl 



This tree is a native of tl 
of India. In Coimbatore, 
markable for its fine foim 
thickness of its bole, but tl 
only be fit for cabinet mak 
objects. Dr. Gibson says t 
mon in the inland than in 
Bombay, but he had nevei 
for Umber. The wood is 
compact.- — Drt. Wight and 

ELLAHNEEL. Tam P 
small tree, with a light red a 
gravity 0-779, u»«l fortei 
furniture. 

ELLANDE. The Kalaya 
tree which the natives use 1 
It produces a fruit from t 
sweet scented oil, which i 
and also for the hair of th< 
ceremony. — £dj/e, ForeiU i 

ELOOPAT, Tam, in T 
a red colour, used for buildi 

ELUPE MAEAM, The 
Malabar tree, which grows t 
and two and half feet in dia 
be a useful timber, and is I 
in native vessels for planks, 
duces a fhiit from which an c 
is used for lamps and, oth 
Foretli (jf Xalabar and Cat 
seems to be Bassia latifolia i 

EMBLICA OFFICINAI 

Phyllanthus embUca, Iahm. 
MjTobalanns emblica, Ba»k 



XEINOCABPUS NIHMONII. 



EBIODSNPEON ANFBACTUOSUM. 



Aaola. „ 
Nelfi mara. Cast. 
NUika^nam. „ 
Emblk mjrobalui. Eiro. 

Gbxxk. 
AmlikL Hiin>. 
AmliluL 
AmlL 

AonuL 



n 



» 



w 



AboIa. Hixd. 
Malnfiii, Malay. 
Cadondong. ,, 
NeUi. Malbal. 
Amlaki. Sahs. 
XJmriti. „ 
AmalawL „ 
Amaaada nelli. Stnoh. 
NeUikai. Tak. 
NeUi maram. „ 
TJsirika maaa. Tel. 
Amlakamu. 



yi 



A crooked tree, almost the thickness of a man's 
body. It g;rows in the south of the Peninsula, 
in Gaoara, the southern Mahiatta country, the 
Konkan, the Dekhan, in the forests of the Groda* 
▼ery and Circars, in Bengal, on the banks of the 
Jmnna, and eastwards in the Moluccas. The 
valuable wood of this tree is hard and durable, is 
used for boxes, and for veneering : is good for well 
rings, does not decay under water, is well adapt- 
ed for turning. The strongly astringent bark is 
used as a tanning material, and in dysentery 
and diarrhcea. The Myrobalan fruit, can be 
pickled or preserved in sugar, — Fau/t, Captain 
Beddome, Mr. Rohde, Dr. Cleghom. 

EMBRYOPTERIS GLUTINIPERA, Boxb, 

Diospyros glutinosa. Koen. 
„ embryopteris. Pert, 



OA. BxNo. 
Tfatharta man. Can. 
Ctta haratha mara. „ 
Wnd mangosteen. £ko. 
Omb. Hnn>. 
Pfeni>jika. Malbal. 



Timberri. SmoH. 
Tambika. Tam. 
Pani-chika. „ 
Tnmei. TsL. 
Tumika. 



» 



This tree has already been described under 
its synonym of Diospyros glutinosa. In the 
nortbem province of Ceylon, its timber is used 
lor common house buildings, and the juice of 
the fruit is used to rub over fishing lines for the 
purpose of hardening and preserving them, also 
lor paying the bottoms of boats. Bemention of 
it, here, is to notice that a cubic foot weighs 45 
Um. and that it is esteemed to last 20 years* — Mr. 
MeniiB^ Dr. CUgkom. 

£NG. BuRM. In Amherst, a wood used for 
boat-building, and produces oD. It is a strong, 
heavy, useful, grey wood, suited for beams, piles, 
and the like. 

ENG-BENG. Burm. In Tavoy, a strong 
wood ; used for common carpentry. 

ENG-GYENG. Burm. In Amherst, a tim- 
ber used for posts of religious buildings. A 
useful wood, but liable to split. 

EBAMBOO. Tam. ? A Travancore wood of a 
dark brown colour : used for common houses. — 
CeL Frith. 

ERINOCARPUS NIMMONII. 

Jisgle Bendy. Aholo-Tam. 
A middle siied tree. — Mr. Jaffrey, 



EBIOBOTEYA JAPONICA, Lindl, 
Mespilns Japonicus, Tk*mb, 

lonng-mai. Cniif. I Loqaat. YsiufAC. 

Tang ma. „ | 

This small tree of Japan and China, is now 
introduced all over the Beccan, and bears fruit 
twice in the year. It is highly esteemed both 
for deserts and preserves. It also grows in great 
perfection in New South Wales. The finest 
fruit is produced at the second crop, at the end 
of the cold season, and requires protection day 
and night ; from birds in the former, and flying 
foxes in the latter. The fruit is a yellow coiour, 
with thin skin, a sweet acid pulp, one or two 
seeds in the centre — sometimes more. The seeds 
grow easily, and it appears to be capable of gi*eat 
improvement. In Ajmere, it is cultivated in 
gardens but does not thrive well. It is veiy 
common in China and is often mentioned by For- 
tune, who found it growing at one place, along 
with peaches, plums, and oranges, and at ano- 
ther, the Chinese goosebeny (Averrhoa coram' 
bola), the wanghee {Cookia punctata^) and the 
longan and leechee. — Tea BUtricU, page 7, 30, 
Dr9. Bidden, Irvine, Med. Top, p. 195, Foigt 

EBIOBENDRONANPBACTUOSUM, D C. 
JT^J. IF, Ic. 

Bombax pentandnun. JUnn. Rkeede. Roxb, 
Gossampmus Rumphii Sch, §f End, 
Ceiba pentandra Qartn, 

Shwet ShimooL BzNO. | PnliTo. Singh. 

White Cotton tree. Bbtg. I Imbool. „ 
Haitian. Hind. Imbool gaag. „ 

Elanun maram. 



Safed Simal. ^ 
Sfaamienla. BIahk. 
Paniala. Malzal. 
Pania. 



n 



Tav. 



ISUfa maram. 
Pur. Tkl. 
Bnmga. 



» 
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There are 6 species of this genus of plants, 6 
of which are natives of America but all known by 
the name of Wool or Cotton Trees. They are large 
trees, with a spongy wood which is used for lit- 
tle besides maidng canoes in the districts where 
they grow and only this one grows in Asia and Afri- 
ca. It attains a height of 150 feet or more, but 
there are two varieties described, the one grow- 
ing in the East Indies and the other in Guinea, 
which differ chiefly in the colour of their flowers. 
The Indian variety E, a. Indicum, has flowers 
yellowish inside and white outside ; whilst that 
of Guinea K 6, j^ricanum, has large crim- 
son flowers. The Guinea tree is one of the 
largest and tallest of the forest-trees and the 
trunk is emploved for making the largest-sized 
canoes. In Ceylon, this is very common, up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. It is an elegant tree, com- 
mon on the Coromandel Coast ; the leaves fall 
during the cold season, and the blossoms ap- 
pear in Pebruaiy before the leaves. It 
grows in many parts of the Deccan, but 
is not common on the Bombay side save 
in some parts of Khandeish. The trunk is 
perfectly straight. It is a light wood, is 
employed by the toy-makers or moochis. It is 
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Hkewiw Tued for making rafts and flosU. The 
seeda ore numerona, smooth, black, and enrelo^- 
ed in a veiy fine soft silky wool. The gum is 
termeAfftittia»keffond, and is giien in solution 
with spices in bowel complaints. — (ySAaiigAiut- 
»y, p. 227, JituUe'* Hot. Med. p. 208, Dn. 
Qibttm, IFigkt, BtddeU and CUghon, Foist, 
Tkwaita. 
ERIOLSINA, Speeiet. 

Dm-SM, BDUon. 
This tree is not uncommon in British Bunnah 
but not very large : wood of a beautiful brick red 
color, tough and elastic, used for gun stocks, pad- 
dles and rice pounders, and is a wood well worth 
attention, the weight being moderate, a cubic 
foot weighing lbs. 47. In a full grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet and average girth measur- 
ed at 6 feet from the ground is 7 feet. It sells 
at 12 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brand'a. 
ERIOLiENA, Speeiei. 

Chlo lini, BuBH. 
A tree of British Bunnah. A red light wood, 
used like Dwa-nee, Eriolfena tp-, for gun stocks 
paddles, and rice pounders, sells at 12 annas per 
cubic foot, — Dr. BrandU, Col. Cat. Ex. 
ERIOLENA CANDOLLI, WiOl. 
A tree of the Prome mountains. Voigt. 
ERIOL^NA HOOKERIANA. 

N*n botkn. Til. 
A strong liard Godavery wood — (some- 
thing like the Botku, anew species of Cordia) — 
Copt. Beddome. 
ERIOL^NA TIHIFOLIA, 
lat pu, BuRV. 

Grows plentifully throughout the Pegu and 
Tounghoo districts, attaining a height of fifty 
feet, with a girth of seven or eight feet some- 
times, but usually about six feet. It is a strong 
tongfa timber, similar in its properties to Kydia. 
Wood white-colored, adapted to every purpose 
of house-building — McClelland. 

EROOPOOTTOO-IBVOLLY. Tam. ? A 
Palghat wood of a brown color, specific gravity 
0-861. Used for buildings and bullock-yokes. 
— Colonel Frith. 

ERUPUNA, Tam. Tremburapan, Malbal 



I 



The timber of this Malabar and Canara 
tree, is of a dark brown colour, with a yellow 
tinge, and in texture resembles the marda ; it 
is heavy and strong, grows to about fifteen to 
eighteen feet long. It produces a smaU black 
firuit which is of no use. The natives prefer it 
to other woods for rice-beaters, from its weight 
and texture. — Edye, Forettt of JUala&ar and Ca- 

ERTTHBINA, a genus of tropical trees and 
tuberous faeifos with clusters of veiy large long 
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EKTTBBIM: 

flowers, which are usuall 
whence their name of C 
their stem is defended 
Cfc. 
ERYTHRINA, Sped 

A tree which grows 
procurable throughout i 
Its wood is used for mi 
boxes.— Chi. Cai. Ex. \ 

ERYTHEINA, Sp. ' 
A fine looking timber tn 
ing a reddish wood, is 
interior of Tenasserim. 
tree in preference to all 
their betel vines.— i)r. 1 

ERYTHRINA INDl 

Erjthrina coraUod 

Pililm m>Dl*T, Bemq. 
Modagi vrikihi, Cin. 
Cora! ttM E.10. 

Indian Canl tree, „ 
Butud )uk, 
Moochj wood tree, „ 
Fnmd, HiBli. 

Tujinli, „ 
Pmiwnra, ILinit. 
^mh, „ 
Enbadwi gua, SiRon. 

A hffge tree of Ceyli 
India, also growing in 
Assam, Tenasserim, U 
and in the islands of 
where, a pretty large ire 
ing at the beginning 
seeds ripening in June 
it grows in the hot dr 
In Ganjam and Gumsu 
attains an extreme heigl 
ence 3 feet, and from tl 
section of the first bra 
common tree in all par 
try, but most so on the 
forests is generally takei 
It supplies, in Tenasseri 
as easily worked as the 
made valuable for mat 
It is the wood common 
men, for making Ught b( 
toys&c. It is likevrise ei 
and fishermen's floats, 
made into canoes. Th( 
pose in upper Hindostt 
It is the " Moochee" wo« 
also, used for toys, light 
varnished toys ^m tl 
made of it. For swo 
rate material, and may 
soon as the eyes of the 
been snffitMently open< 
crificing clank and shin 



IRYTHBINA SUBLOBITI. 



SUGKNIA. 



of sword-scabbardt. The wood is exactly ird the 
weight of water, and of necessity very weak. It 
is paiticolaily applicable to many purposes for 
which deal is employed at home, such as in making 
packing cases, &c., &c. The natives of Nagpore 
use it exclusively for sword cases. It is eaten 
by white ants eagerly. The timber, in Nagpore 
varies from 14 to 17 feet in length, and from 3 
to 2 1 feet in circumference, and sells at 3 annas 
the cubic foot. This tree is employed 'in many 
puts of India to support the black pepper vine. 
What seems to render these trees very proper for 
thiv purpose is their quick growth (from cuttings), 
tbeirfirm, permanent, though smooth bark, which 
aever peels off -and gives firm hold to the roots 
of the vine, and lastly, they are full of leaves and 
veiy shady during the hottest months of the 
rtu whidi shelters the vine from the intense 
heat of the sun and keeps the ground moist. As 
soon as the hottest weather is over, the leaves 
drop and expose the vines to the sun and wea- 
ther during the cool season. — Drs, Jinslie, Wights 
Miutmt 0'Skauffhne$9y, Cleghom, and Gibson, 
Mr. JRokde, CapU. Sankey and Macdonald, M* 
JE. J, BeporU, Voigt, Thwaiie^, 

EEYTHBINA OVALIFOLIA, EoaA. 

Hui kaakra. Bmo. | Yak fcrrn baddoo gass. Sin oil. 

A tree of the hot drier parts of Ceylon, and 
grows in Bengal. — Voigt, Thwaiies, 

EEYTHKINA SUBEBOSA, Boxb, 

Viai. Tjlk. I Muni P Tel. 

A small tree of Guzerat, Khandesh, of the Ma- 
hal districts east of the ghats, and a native of the 
Circars, growing in every soil and situation : leaves 
deciduous during the cold season. Flowers in 
Pebruaiy and March, soon after which the leaves 
q»pear; the trunk is generally erectand from eight 
to twelve feet to the branches. It is less oom- 
wtm than the E. Indica, and the trunk is cover- 
ed with deeply cracked corky bark, deciduous in 
the oold season — Boxb,^ Voigt 

EBYTHBINA SUBLOBATA, Roxh. ; W. 

Eiythnna maxima, Roxb, in E, I. C. Mua, i. 105. 

BUadumu ? Tam. I Badedam P Tel. 

KiBn modnga. Tel. | 

This tree is a native of the inland mountains 
of the Circars, and is frequently of great size, 
with branches spreading and numerous, and trunk 
without prickles. The wood, like that of aU these 
ifiecies is remarkably light, soft and spongy, and 
SI much employed by the moochies who make 
tmnks, toys, and other things that are to be var- 
nished, the wood retaining its priming or under 
eoat of paint better almost than any other wood ; 
and it is not liable to warp, contract or split. The 
iaoochies at Condapiliy and Nursapore are famed 
for their art in forming and varnishing this wood 
far t<^B &c. It is planted by the Tamil people 
about their temples. In Bengal, the leaves fall 



during the oold season in February, when desti- 
tute of foliage, the blossoms appear and soon 
afterwards the leaves : the seed ripens in May, 
the trunk is perfectly straight in large trees, five 
or six feet in circun^erence, tapering regularly, 
and the seeds are enveloped in fine, soft, or 
silky wool, adhering slightly to them.-- ifr. 
Rohde'B MSS., Mr. Jajrey. 

ERYTHROSPERMUM PHYTOLAC- 
COIDES, Gard. 

A middle sized tree of the Ambagamowa and 
Ratnapoora districts in Ceylon ; growing up to 
an elevation of 1,600 feet. — Thw. p. IS. 

ERYTHROXYLON AREOLATUM ? 



Shiyr>u]-jin. Ar. 
Dawadar. Dux. 
Deo dhari. Himd. 



Devadara. Sans. 
Devatharam. Tax. 
Devadari. Tel. 



The flowers of this small tree are very small 
and of a yellowish green colour. The wood 
is so fragrant that the inhabitants of Mysore 
use it in lieu of sandal wood. Its leaves, Deva- 
darum kirai, Tam., are used by the people as 
greens : and bruised and mixed with gingelli 
oil, are used as a refreshing application to the 
head. — AinsUe. 

EUCA.LYPTUS. This genus, consisting of 
lofty trees, is found in the Malay peninsula, but 
it is chiefly Australian, where the species occur 
in great profusion, and, with the leafless acacias, 
give a most remarkable character to the soeneiy. 
E. calophyllum, attains a height of 150 feet; 
and a girth of 25 to 30 feet is not an 
uncommon dimension of these trees : — Seve- 
ral of them have been introduced into India and 
are growing on the Neilgherry hills. E. resinifera 
yields the Botany Bay kino. Large cavities 
occur in the stem of Eu(»Ivptus robusta, between 
the annual concentric circles of wood, filled with 
a most beautiful red or rich vermilion-coloured 
gum, which flows out as soon as the saw affords 
an opening. Eucalyptus rostrata of western 
Australia, is the mahogany of the colonists, also 
the Jarrah or Yarrah and has been recommended 
for the railway sleepers of India. 

EUCALYPTUS PERFOLIATA, is jow 
growing abundantly, both on the Neilgherry 
and Pulney Hills, and also at Bangalore, in 
Mysore. It is one of the most hardy of the 
genus and the best suited to the hills. 

EUGEISSONIA TRISTIS, GHff. 

Baitam. Malay. 

A palm growing on the hills about Ching, Ma- 
lacca and Penang. The leaves are used in Penang 
in making mats for the sides of houses, also for 
thatch, and for all the purposes to which those 
of the Nipa fruticans are applied. — Griffith'^ 
Palms. 

EUGENIA, a genus of plants named in honour 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy. It contains nearly 200 
species, though numbers have been removed to 
the genera NelUris, Jossinia, Myrcia, Sizygium^ 
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SUaSNIA. 

CaryophylUMj and Jambow, in which are now 
contained the <JIove-Tree, the Rose-Apple, and 
Jamoon of India, fonnerly included in Eugmia. 
This genus is confined to the hot and tropical 
parts of the world, as Brazil, the West India Is- 
lands, and Sierria Leone, and extends from the 
Moluccas and Ceylon to Silhet and the foot of 
the Himalayas in Asia. Some of the species se- 
crete a warm volatile oil in their herbaceous parts ; 
abound in tannin : yield good wood : and a few 
have fruits which are edible, though not very 
agreeable, from being impregnated with the aroma 
of the oil. Dr. Wight . gives, in Icones, the 
following species of Eugenia^ : 

(£) aagofttifolia, 



n 



» 



>* 



>t 



„ cymosa, 
(K) acoxninata, 
bracteolata, 
claTiflora, 
prata, 
inophylla, 
lanceolata, 
Jeplautha, 
Wightiana, 
(11) Mooniana. 
., Willdeaowii, 
(J) alba, 
,, aniplexicaulis. 



(J) pauciflora, 
polypetala, 



n 



„ purpurea, 
ternifolia. 



n 



•» 



n 



»» 



fi 



>i 



M 



II 



« 



aquea, 
cylinc 



idrica, 
hemispherica, 
lanceolaria, 
laarilblia, 
„ macrocarpa» 
MalaccensU, 
Monroii, 



» 



(S) alternifolia, 
„ Amottiana, 
„ brachiata, 
„ cabphylltfolia, 
„ caiyopnyUifolia, 

caxyo{>hyU(Ba, 

cerasoides, 

oordifolia, 

coTymboaa, 

cymosa, 

ferrngin^a, 

finitioosa, 

glandulifera, 

pandis, 
„ ^ambolana, 
„ jambolana, var. 

microcarpa, 
„ lanoeeefolia. 



n 
n 
n 

M 



» 






(S) montana, 
myrtifolia, 
Neesiana, 
oblata^ 
obtiuifoliafe 
operculata, 
Faiiiala, 
polyantha, 
Fraecox, 
palcliella, 
reticulata, 
revoluta, 
RottleriaoA, 
rubens. 
rubiconda. 
salidfolia, 
eylvestrU, 
Thumra, 
toddalioides, 
veiiosta, 
Wallichii, 
Zeylanica, 



» 



» 



» 



»» 



» 
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n 



» 



» 



» 



M 
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» 



»l 
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Mr.Thwaites mentions as growing at no great 
elevation in Ceylon, the Eugenia decora, Tkto., 
a small tree near Galle. Eugenia floccifera, Thw,, 
a small tree at Ileigam Corle ; Eugenia fulva, 
Thw.y a small tree at Pasdoon Corle ; Eugenia 
rivulorum, Thw., a small tree, on the banks of 
streams, in the Singherajah forest, between Galle 
and Eatnapoora, andEugenia terpnophylla, Thtc^ 
a middle sized tree of Ambagamowa and Batna- 
poora Districts, and Beigam Corle, Eugenia 
mabseoides, (Wight lUustJ grows in the central 
province, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000 feet. 
Eugenia Mooniana, Wighi, III, is abundant in 
the central province, up to an elevation of 4,000 
feet, and Eugenia Willdenovii, D C. Tambaleya- 
gass, Sinffh^j is common in the hotter parts of 
ike island. Dr. McClelland names seven species 
of Pegu, viz, 

Eugenia nervosa, E. pulcheUa, E. myrtifolia, 
Tha-bai-jeen, Buna, E. jwmJbosa, of the Southern 
parts of Pegu, affording dark strong wood. 

Eugenia puicheUa, Khway-tha-byai is very 
plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo districts. 
E, vulgaris, Thabyai-tha phan, Burm. 

E, ternifolia, Thab-yew-tha-byai. and E. jam' 
bolana also occur, but less plentifully than E, 
pulchella. These all afford excellent close grain- 
ed strong timber, but subject to the attack of 
white ants. Wood red colour, strong and adapted 
for house-building. — Drs. Wight and McCleU 
land, Voigt, Thwaites, Eng. Cgc. 



SUOENIA AMOCNA. 

EUGENIA, ^ies. 

Thab-yeh-tiha*pan. Buuf. 
The different kinds of Thabyeh, of British 
Burmah, have a hard red coloured wood, dose, 
but not straight grained, and supposed to be 
brittle. The wood is subject to the attadcs of 
white ants. The stems are occasionally ^aedfoc 
canoes. This is also used for house building. 
Breaking weight of the " Thabyehgah" E. caiyo- 
phyUifolia, 254 lbs. A cubic foot waghs 50 Iba. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the avcragekngtk 
of the trunk to the first branch is 80 feet aad 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the gToand 
is 9 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot 
(jVb^.— This seems to be Dr. McClelland's E. vid- 
garis).— Dr«. McClelland and Brandit. 
EUGENIA, Species. 

Tha bya. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein.— CW. CaL Ex. 1862. 
EUGENIA, Species. 

Tha-bya-gyiu. Bukm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood soft, used in 
the ordinary purposes of a building materiaL — 
CaL. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EUGENIA ACBIS, .W. ^ A. 

Eugenia pimenta, D C. var, ovalifdia. 
Myrtus pmienta, Linn. var. latifolia» Barh. 

„ acris, 8». 
Myrcia acris, DC. 

„ pimentoides, J) C. 

Wild Cinaamoii«Tree. En o. I Sung. Hisb. 
„ Clove „ „ I 

A small tree, grows in Bombay, the lesm 
have a pleasant smell when bruised. TWbcr 
hard, red and heavy, capable of being polisltfd 
and used for mill cogs and other purpoaea, wfaen 
much friction is to be sustained. — Br. Bidd^ 
Voigt. 

EUGENIA ACUTANGULA. ?- 

Hiqjolo. Uria. 

Under these names. Captain Maodotwld de^ 
scribes a tree of Ganjam and Gomsor, d extioDB 
height 30 feet, circumference 4| feet and besghl 
from ground to the intersection of the fint 
branch, 6 feet. Grows in abundance on the 
banks of rivers. The wood is not affected by 
damp, and is therefore generaUy naed far Ae 
wooden framework at the bottom of weUs. 'Bkt 
pounders are also made of it. The bai^ v 
given medicinally to women after childbirth.--^ 
Captain Macdonald. (Note. — Is this the Bar- 
ringtonia acutangula ? See page 4*4.) 

EUGENIA ALTEBNIFOLIA, JBoxh. ; r 
III. ; jr. Ic. 

Movi clietta. Tkl. ] Moyi chettu. Tel. 

Very common on the Nagari bills. — Fism 
Andhr. 



EUGENIA AMCENA. Hiwmtes. A 
tree of Ceylon, at Kokool Corle and Bolosln^ 
district, up to an elevation or 1,500 feet* — Tim. 
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EUGSNIA CABYOPHYLLATA. 



EUGENIA .JAMBOLANA. 



n 



39 



99 
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J» 



Naarei. Tam. 

Nawel martm. „ 
Neredu mana. Tel. 
„ chettu. •„ 



EUGENIA BEACTEATA, Boxd. ; W. ^ A, 

Eugenia Boxbnrgbii, B C, 
„ Zeylajiica» Roxb, 
„ liBta, Ham. 
M jrtns bracteata, Willde. 

littoralis, Roxb. in E. I. d Mia, 
Coromandeliana, Koeit, 
rusdfolia, Willde. 
laiifolia» Heyne, 
Heynci, ^reng. 

Ajamaada. Tel. | Goragamadi. Til. 

A shrub, frequent in low jungles near the 
sea on the Coromandel coast, and in the North- 
em Ciicars. It is only used for firewood. It, 
likewise grows at Jaffna in Ceylon. — Tkra 
Jndk.y Tkioailes. 

EUGENIA CAEYOPHYLLIFOLIA, Boxd.; 
W. Ic, 553. 

Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. Ains, 

Chotojam. Beno. 
Thab-veh-gah. Burm. 
Naradidi Yriksha. Can. 
Navel wood tree. Ajcg.-Tajc. 
KoaUnaga? Tah. 

Grows in Goimbatore, in the Northern Circazs, 
in Bengal and British Burmah. It is a native of 
Tarioiis parts of India growing luxuriantly in 
almost every soil and situation. Elowering 
time the hot season ; bears a round berry, black 
when ripe, the size of a pea. Ainslie gives a 
favorable account of the timber, and the wood is 
very strong, dose grained, hard and durable. The 
different kinds of Eugenia, called Thab-yeh in 
British Burmah, have a hard, red colored wood, 
but not straight grained, and supposed to be 
brittle. The stems are occasionally used for 
canoes, especially those of Thab-yeh-gah, the 
breaking weight of which is 254 lbs. A 
cubic foot weighs 56 lbs. In a full grown tree 
on good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 20 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Brs. Box- 
hftrgh, JFtgM and Brandk, Mr. Bohde'a MSS. 
Voigt, Oil. QU. Ex. 1862. 

EUGENIA CABYOPHYLLATA, Thun. 

Caryophyllus aromaticus, lAnn, 
Myrtus caryophyllus, Spreng, 

I Bad jambool. Mahb. 



EUGENIA CEBASOIDES, Boxh. 

Thabychgyin. Buuc. 

The different kinds of Thabyeh of British 
Burmah have a hard red coloured wood, but not 
straight grained and supposed to be brittle. Tlie 
stems are occasionally used for canoes. A cubic 
foot weighs 51 lbs. In a full grown tree on 
good soU the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 40 feet and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 feet. 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandia, 
CaL Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EUGENIA JAMBOLANA, Lam. ; Boxh. 

Sysigium jambolannm, D C. ; W. Ic. W. III. W.§rA. 

„ carvophiliifoliam, DC. 
Eugenia jamDoiana. Lam. 

jambolifera, Boxb. in E. I. C. Mus. 
obtusifolia, Boxb. Fl. Ind. 2, p. 485. 
caryophyllifolia, Lam. 
Calyptranthes jambolana, Willde. 

„ caryophyllifolia, Willde, 

Myrtus cumini, Um. 

ICalojam. Beno. 
Barrajamon. Uii(l>. 
Bai jamun. „ 
Jambool. Mahk. 
Koatti nasa maram P Tax. 
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Sirrunaga. TaM. 
Kotti naga maram. Tam. 
Pedda neredu. Tel.- 
Sauna neredu. „ 
Jamo. Uria P 
Bodojamo. „ 
Coojee jamo. „ 



liaTiinga. Bene. 
Ciore tiTee. £ho. 



A tree of the Moluccas, but cultivated in Cey- 
lon, the Malay Peninsula, in the south of India, 
in Travancore, also in Mauritius and Bourbon. 
The cloves of commerce are the unopened 
flowers, the flower buds. It is hardly found 
on the Bombay side, north of the Savitree. 
Soath of that river it is found only in Baees or 
greenwood jungles, and about temples. The 
wood appears quite equal to that of the common 
Jambool the Eugenia jambolana. — J)r* Gibson, 
Voigt, M. E. J. B. 



Jam! 

btinaga 
NirariajPTAM. 
Pern nagal. „ 
Sina naga. „ 

Mr. Bobert Brown of the Madras Agi-i- 
Horticultural Gardens considers that this is the 
Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia and Jambolana 
mentioned at page 67 ; he sent for specimens 
according to the Tamil names, Nawel maram 
and Naga maram, and they were both the same 
plants : and, as far as he can make them out, 
the following are one species : 

Syzigium jambolanum. 

Eugenia caryophyllifolia. 
jambolana. 

Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. 
„ jambolana. 

About Madras, this tree is generally much 
destroyed by the Carpenter Bee. It, likewise, 
grows in the Bombay side of India, in Coim- 
batore, in Ganjam and Gumsur, in Bengal and 
Kemaon. It is found in all the Bombay ghat 
and coast forests ; also pretty extensively near 
villages, where it has been planted. The tree is 
not very common either in Bodogoda or lower 
Goomsur, but is said to be rather plentiful in 
the Chokapaud forests. There are two kinds 
there termed respectively the " Bodo" and 
** Coojee" Jamo. Dr. Wight, writing in Coimba- 
tore, says " of this wood I have no knowledge, 
it is said to be brittle and bad, but is described 
by Ainslie as fit for house building purposes.'* 
But Dr. Gibson thinks that Dr. Wight under- 
rates the quality of the wood and he says that 
it makes excellent beams, but on account, pro- 
bably, of its britUeness, is never cut up for 
cabinet purposes. The bark affords a large 
supply of kino extract. — Drs. TTight and Gib* 
ion, Captain Macdonald, Voigi. 
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EUOSYMCS EfVOLtTCa. 

EUGENIA JAMB03, Linn. 
Jambosa vulgaris, D C. 
Riilib jun, Bmo, I auIab-juDim. Pers. 
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OrowH in both the Indian peninaubu, in Ben- 
gal and Sinnon. This tree bears a light whitish 
yellow fruit, pear shaped, with smooth skin, hav- 
ing a roK flavor : whence its English name. It is 
commonly cultivated in gardens en the -coasts 
and in Hyderabad. It is easily propagated by 
seed, and grows luimiantly in a ^ood garden 
eoil. The red coloured spedee, having the same 
flavor, is called the Jambo Malacca. The fruit 
is not much esteemed. In Tenasserim, the rose 
apple is- cultivated to a small -exteot in European 
gardens. — Dri. Jitulie, p. 238, Mmon md 
RiddeU. 

EUGENIA LAUEINA, — ? 
WkI bouuboo. Smoii. 

Under these nanics, Mr. Mendis mentions a 
timber tree of the central province of Ceylon, 
used in house buildings. A cubic foot weighs 
3G lbs, and it lasts 16 yean. 

EUGEaJIA MALACCEN3IS, Linn. 
Jamhosa Malaccensis, B C. 
„ purpunscena, D C 
„ mtmestico, „ 

Hg]^ kmrooL Brno. I JimbaUalacanunm. Tul 

NtunbsU piio, MilAU,. | 

This tree washrought t« India irom Malacca. 
The fruit somewhat resembles a pear in shape, 
is pleasant to the taste, is reckoned very whole- 
some, and bears some resemblance in teste to a 
juicy apple, but it is a very indiflerent fniit.-^ 
Drs. jtituUe a»d JUaton. 

EUGENIA OBTUSIPOLIA, Sai6. 

Tlub;eheJD. BuKH. 

The different kmds of Thabyeh of British 
Burmah have a hoid, red colored wood, tnit not 
straight gnined and snpposed to be brittle. 
The stems aie oecasiendly used for canoea. A 
cubic foot veighs 48 lbs. In a fiill grown tree 
on good soil the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 20 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 feet. It 
sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandii, 
at. Qd. Ex. of 1862. 

EU0NYMU3 GARCINIFOLU (?) 

A small tree, growing near the Bombay ghats 
HI the appcr oouDtiy to the south. It seems U be 
oflcn cultivated in Canaim, on account of its 
stniightness, as applicable for house rnflers. It 
docs not reach a size sufficient to fit it for gene- 
ral purposes. — Jir. Giivm- 

EUONYMUSREVOLUTUS,ffT;W/H. 178. 

A middle sized tree of Newera and other very 
deralcd parls of CVvlon. - Th«. En.ri. Zf^Jj,. 73, 



£Xc<Ecaiis. a 

EUPHOBBU TmiH 
uki sA. Bane. I \ 

_lilk hedge. .' I: 

Styt Teg. MaHB. I 

The -wood, when mal 
strong and dnrable whei 
On the Bombay side, i 
whcDever procimtble, as 
the flat Tools of houses, 
graiued to be usefnt to t 
dily cieosoted, but is ve 
suflicieirt for sleepers. \ 
root of old shrubs is t 
adapted for gun stocks, I 
age are seldom met with, 
heard it spoken of as ex 
but it seems too light c 
vei7 it gTOK-s to a Iturge ti 
haro bat k not used. I) 
it is not common, hut e 
circumference S feet, ani 
ground to the intersectio 
6 feet.— 5m. W^gU, Oii 
lai» Beddome, CapUa* k 

EUPHOEBIA, Spt>n^ 

Used for fnunes of loo 

EUPHORIA LlTCHl 
troduced from China, the 
of 86 to 30 feet but d» 
Madias. It grows -w^ i 
Bengal. 

EUBYA, %«Mf. 

Tbann. 1 

Used in Tavoy f(s fuel 

EURYA JAPONICA 

Var. a. K Thunbei^ I 
Var.jS. E.acmninata. \ 
Van. a, y3, and S in 
of C^Ion island, up to 
posed sitnations ; var. /3 
sea-level, up to an elevat 
abundant.— 7iK>. En. Pi 

EXCfECAWA. Sped 
A Tavoy wood. 



In Ceylon, veiy comt 
in 4he Sundcrbuns, and 
goon and Touughoo distr 
ed and adapted foT e 
building. 



EXCUSUAillA JAMHariA, Spraig. 
Ti^i milk trae. Sue. | Kwulti. lUuiL. 

Gnnrs on the western coast of India. It 

-'■- -- 'i in an acrid, juioe, from which a good 

' caoutchouc- moy be prepared. — Useful 



FERBEOLA BUXIPOMA. 

RXCffiCARIA OPPOSITIPOLIA, Jack m 
CbI. Joiftii. of Nat. Hist. IV, p. 386. 

Common in the Central Province of Ceylon, 
St an elevation of 4,000 to G.OOO feet.— TAw; 
Bit. PI. Ziyi. £. 2S9. 



ILEA FRAGEANS, iftwff. 

Aaub-hng. BvbnF oT HuUbui. 

L Buuif of AmlwTftilWrNidHogu. 
"-' ?D>»F oT do. do. do. 



s uaefii] tree grows in Mirtaban, Teaasse- 
iland, particululy up the Attaian river : is 
ibnndant in Amherst, Tavoy and Ifer^i, 
I the islands of the Tenaasenm Coast. Its 
inm girth 4 cnbits, and meiimum length 
feet, but of so slov growth that the Biur- 
efer to it in a proverb. When seasoned, it 
in water. In Martabau, it is des- 
a compact, hard, yellow and very beau- 
rood. In Tenaueiim, also, as a very 
od exeeilent timber. In Amberst, Tavoy 
{ei^ni, thoBgh almost imperishable, it is 
md capsbk of bearing so heavy a strain as 
if the other valuable woods of the province. 
ITS a breaking weight of 400 to 600 lbs. 
s chief value as a timber is its imperish- 
when Closed to water or damp. Mr. 
uid Captain Dance say that the teredo 
I wilt not attack it, and Captain Dance 
ins that neither heat nor moisture will 
ir rot it, that it is impervious to the attacks 
B, and that the posts of a wharf at Tavoy, 
for several years had daily, as the tides 
and ebbed, been partly dry and partly wet, 
oed untouched by the worms. It is used for 
ig houses, kyoungs, zyats, &c. posts for 
1st edifices, pdes for biiclges, wharves, &c., 
r lay purposes only by the English, as the 
se regard it as too good for the laity and 
Dught to be confined to sacred purposes, 
the phoongies or Burmese priests look on 
socied tree. Annan wood nas been more 
-ed in the forests of Amherst, Tavoy and 
i than any other valuable wood : it is 
m1 thickly over the alluvial plains together 
itrychnos nni vomica. It has been re- 
ncled for rmlway sleepers. Dr. Wight in 
figures three species of this genus, viz., 
■omandeliana ; Malabarica and Zeylanica, 
>perties of which are not known.— iEra. 
ason't Tenauerim, Caplaht Dance't lU- 
)r. McCUliand't Sepert. 

tONIA ELEPHANTUM, Gw. 
Cratieva vullahga, Km. 



Koit. Uahk. 
Kowta, „ 

Veltimsnun. Tin. 
VellingD nuinifli. „ 
Vnliigsdieltu. Tel. 



KatbeK Biwa. 
BUvu titlis iiiiira. Cax 

Wood Ofiple tree. E:<o. 
Etephnnl spple Ine. „ 
KmtkRJhar. UjfiD. 

The lai^ and tall wood apple tree, one of the, 
aurantiaceos or orange tribe, is well known 
south of the Nerbud^. It is widely diffused in 
India, being met with in the Northern Circars,. 
generally through the Madras Presidency, in Coim- 
batore, is very common in the inland jungles oC 
the Bombay Presidency, where it grows well every 
where ; and, in Guzerat, it attains a good size. 
In the NallaMollai hills Uie wood apple tree attains- 
a large size, and the wood is rather heavy, ligbb 
colored, hard and durable. In Coimbatore the 
tree attains a largo size, and- its wood is white, 
hard and pronaunced durable. A specimen' 
which was triad bore 360 lbs. In Viugapatam, 
it yields a hardr strong, heavy wood, and is there 
much uaed in house building, but said 
not to be very durable. In Guzerat, it is used 
in building and could possibly be creosoted so 
as to withstand exposure. Its spheroidal fruit, 
when ripe contains a dark brown, agreeable sub- 
acid pulp. When an incision is made in the 
trunk, a tran^arent oily lluid exudes which is used 
l^ painters for mixing their colours . Both leaves- 
and flowers have a strong odour of anise, and 
the yonng leaves are given in the bowel oom- 
ptaints of children as a stomachic stimulant. It 
yields a large quantity of a clear wJiito gum. 
(iCoit ka goad, Hind.), much resembling gum 
Arabic in ite senMble properties. It is very 
abundant, and forms the well known " East In- 
dia Gum Arabic ;" and, from its ready solobility 
without residue it gives the best mucilage for 
making black ink.— Jfr. JtoAde, it. E. J. R. 
Dr. Giiwm't Beport, M. E. Jur. Rep., Dr. 
O'Shaughnatg, Dr, WigU't Report, EaglUk 
Ci/elopadia. 

PERRBOLA. BUXIFOLTA, Surf. 
Maba bnxifolia. Pert. 
EroombnU. Amolo-Ta". t Efoombsls warn. Tur. 
lUinbitli muarn. Tui. | 

This pUnt grows among the Circar mountains 
to the size of a small tree, but, in the low coun- 
tries, it is only a shrub. The wood is dark 
colored, remarkablv hard and durable ; when its 
size will odnwt, it "is employed for sutji uses as 
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require the most durable heavy wood. Its small 
red fruit, containing one seed when ripe, is plea- 
sant to the taste and is well known over all the 
lower provinces of India. — Ainslie^ p. 254, 
Mr. Rohde'9 MSS, 

EICUS, a genus of tropical plants, many of 
which occur in South Eastern Asia, — Dr. Wight 
in Icones gives 54 species. Amongst those which 
attain the height of a tree, are several remark- 
able for throwing out aerial roots, from their 
branches, which grow into the ground and again 
throw out branches. Some are valuable as fruit 
trees, and yield viscid and useful juices, but 
few of them are of value, for timber. 
Amongst those for which a mere notice will 
suffice, are the Ficua carica, the common fig tree, 
cultivated in many parts of India. Ficus Benja- 
minoides, the Tenasserim Banyan tree, which 
drops aerial roots like the Indian fig tree, grows 
amidst mangroves and near tidal streams. Ficus 
cinerascens, Thw., the Walgoona-gass of Ceylon, 
is a large tree of the warmer parts of that island. 
F. Citrifolia, Willie* grows in Ceylon and on the 
western sideof India, where some partsof it areem- 
ployed in medicine. Ficus disticha, Blume^ grows 
in the Central province of Ceylon, at an elevation 
of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and P. diversiformis, 
Miq.y is very common in Ceylon, up to an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet. The root of Ficus* excelsa, 
VaJd.y of peninsular India and the Moluccas^ is 
given, in decoction, as a purgative. A soft, grey, 
timber is obtained from the F. Gooleeria, RosA,, 
which grows in Hindostan and Chota Nagpore. 
F. hcterophylla, Boxh, Wal-ahatoo, Singh. ^ is 
common in Ceylon, in damp shady places. F. in- 
fectoria, WiUde^ is of Ceylon and India, and its 
bark is chewed with betel, in lieu of the Aroca 
nut. Ficus laccifera, Roxb, Nooga-gass, Singh,, 
is not uncommon, in the Central province of 
Ceylon. F. lanceolata, Jioxb. Thapan, Burm., of 
Pegu, yields a soft useless wood. F. lucida, AiL, 
the Kappootoo-bo-gass, of Ceylon, occurs in the 
drier parts of that island. F. nitida, Thuf^., 
which grows in the south of China and in many 
parts of India, is a valuable ornamental tree and 
good for shade. The F. racemosa, Linn.y of In- 
dia, produces a fruit of little value. Ficus re- 
ligiosa, Linn.y the Pipul of India, and Bo tree 
of Ceylon, is a graceful and ornamental plant. 
F. t'siela, Boxb,, is common, but its timber of 
no value. — Dn. Wight and Gibson, Thwaites, 
Foigt. 

FICUS, Species. 

Baee dhimeree. Uria P 

A tree of Granjam and Gumsur, 'extreme height 
30 feet, circumference 2^ feet, and height fi^m 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. It is burnt for firewood being tolerably 
common. The leaves are used for eating from; 
the fruit is catpn. — Captain MacdoHald. 



FICUS, Species, 

KnUi kae. QkS. 

Generally a climber. Abounds in Canara and 
Sunda, in the country from Bilgy to the Gluts. 
Juice peculiarly abundant and vLsdd and loed 
as a bird-lime. Well merits a further examini- 
tion. — Dr. Gibson. 

FICUS, Sj^ecies. 

Thubboo. BuRV. 

A Tavoy tree, used in house carpentry. 
FICUS, Species. 

Tbappan. Burm. 

In Tavoy, a large tree ; wood not used. . 

FICUS ASPEKRIMA, Bft^. 

Ficus ampelos, Burm. 
• „ pomoria» Moon. 

Waaa maddiya-gass. Singh.' I TeUa barraald. Tfii. 
Pindi chettu. '&L. I Bamuiki chetUL » 

Karasa. „ | 

A large tree, a native of the peninsula of li- 
dia» and grows in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 
2,000 feet. The trunk is remarkably short, bit 
very thick and sometimes so omipletely covered 
with smaU veiy leafy branchleta, as to be entiie^ 
ly hidden. The leaves are used to polish vmijt 
horn, &c.i and, in Ceylon, are in generd bm 
amongst native cabinet makers as a suhstitot^ 
for fine sand-paper, similarly to those of the Trt^lut 
aspera. — Foigt, Thwaites, Mr. Rahde's MSS. 

FICUS BENJAMINA, Unn. 

Kamnip. Beno. 

Oval leaved fig tree. Eng. 

Warangan. Mala.yP 

Grows in peninsular India, also in the Arcbi- 
pelago. Is a valuable avenue tree, as it does 
not throw down serial roots. 

FICUS CORDIFOLIA? 

Nga thiugyec. Burm. ^ | Heart leaved fig tree. Eso. 

A tree of Moubnein and the Tenas^m Pio* 
vinces. In Tenasserim, this troe usui](f 
supplies the place of the peepul in the pobiifi 
places, and in the neighbourhood of rehgioei 
edifices. It approaches nearest to /. «6- 
giosa, yet is easily distinguished from it by the 
leaves being narrower in proportion to the lengft* 
with much shorter points, and the fruit bdn^ 
perfectly round and not, as in religiosa, veiticJf 
compressed. It yields a strong wood, fit for aj ^ 
ordinary purpose. — Dr. Mason, Gal. Gal. Es*\ 
1862. 

FICUS ELASTICA, Boxb. 

Kusnir. Brt^o. I Caoutchouc tree. £x6. 

Elastic fig tree. Exo. | 

The Indian Caoutchouc tree inhabits Ikt 
Pundua and the Juntipoor mountains, wbid 
bound the province of Silhet on the north, Vto 
it grows to the size of a European sycamore 
and is called (Kasmecr or) Kusnir. It is chitlf 
found in the chasms of rocks and over tbc dc- 



Itti alu. Maliau 
Tdla barnuiki. Tiu 
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FICUS GLOHEUATA. 



FICUS INDICA. 



clivities of moantains among decomposed rocky 
aird vegetable matter. It produces when wound- 
ed a great abundance of milk, which yields about 
oae-third of its weight of caoutchouc. It grows 
with great rapidity ; a tree is described as being 
25 feet high, with the trunk a foot in diameter 
when only four years old. Its juice is used by 
the natives of Sylhet to smear the inside of split 
laitan baskets, which are thus rendered water- 
tight. Old trees yield a richer juice than young 
ones. The milk is extracted by incisions made 
across the bark, down to the wood, at a distance 
of about a foot from each other, all round the 
trank or branch up to the top of the tree, and 
the higher the more abundant is the fluid said 
to be. After one operation the tree requires a 
fortnight's rest, when it may be again repeated. 
When the juice is exposed to the air it separates 
^ntaneously into a linn ebistic substance, and 
ft whey fetid coloured liquid. Fifty ounces of 
pore milky juice taken from the trees in August 
pelded exactly 1^\ ounces of clean- washed 
I caoutchouc. This substance is of the finest 
iqnality, and may be obtained in large quantities. 
ilt is perfectly soluble in the essential oil of 
ogeput. This tree abounds in Assam, but the 
onter Himalaya at Punkabarree, is its western 
Umit. It penetrates amongst the mountains, as 
ftras the Teesta valley in Sikkim, but is of small 
aisse. — Ro^b., FL Ind,y III. B45, Hooker, Him. 
Jour, VoL L page 102, and II. p. 13, Foigt, 

PICUS GLOMERATA, Itoxb.; JTUlde, 
Meede; W. Ic. 

Eicus cunia. Buck. 

„ raceraosa, Willde. 
Covollia glomerata, Miq. 



Atteekk.vga»i. Singh. 
Atti mnmm. Tam. 
Medi chettn. TiSL. 
Atti chfttto. 
Bodda chettu. 
I'aidi chettu. 



n 



FICUS INDICA, Lhin.; Boxb. 

Ficos Benghalense, Linn. 
UrostigmaBcnghalensc, Jft^.; Gasp.; Rheede: W. Ir, 



But. Bekq. 
Bat. „ 
Bar. „ 

Ahladamara. Can. 
indiaa fig tree. £no. 
Banyan tree. „ 
Bengal fig tree. 



» 



Bar ka jhar. Hind. 

Vata vnksha. San8. 

Biaha nooga-gan. Siitgh. 

Kiripelle. 

Ala inaram. Tam. 

Marri chetttt. T£L. 



»> 



Jugnga dooraoor. BcNO. 
BiUla? kith mara. Can. 
Kiilla kith mara. » 
Omnbiir. DuK. 
Gjbmerotts fig tree. JBifO. 
Qooler. IIi:tD. 
Bereoa teregram. Haleal. 

A lai^ tree, thrives best near a watercourse, 
or on the banks of rivers, fruit like the common 
fig, which grows in clusters along the branches, 
flavour insipid, but eaten by the poorer classes. 
In Ceylon, it is common on the banks of rivers, 
up to an elevation of 2,000 feet : gi'ows also in 
the peninsula of India, the Konkans, at Taong 
Dong, Moulmein, Nepaid and all over Oudh. 
The wood is used there for furniture, and some 
of the lac of commerce is gathered from this 
tree. Mr. Latham says that in the Nalla Mallai, 
it grows to a height of 40 feet with a circum- 
ference of 4i feet ; bandy wheels are made from 
it. It is straight grained, strong, and appears 
useful ; it is considered sacred, and is burnt 
when libations are offered : a medicinal extract 
18 obtained from the root. — Cal. Cat, Ex. of 
1862, Mr. Latham, Voigi, TAtcaUe9,Mr, Bo/ide'a 
MSS. Fl. Andh. 



The Indian Fig tree grows in most parts of 
the mainland and islands of India and in the 
hotter parts of Ceylon, where, however, it seems 
to have been introduced. It is found in great 
perfection and beauty about the villages on the 
skirts of the Circar mountains. Its fruit, the 
figs, grow in pairs, and, when ripe, arc about the 
size and colour of a middle-sized red cheny . If the 
seMs drop into the axils of the leaves of the pal- 
myra-tree, the roots grow downwards, embradug 
the palmyra trunk in their descent ; by degrees, 
they envelop every part except the top, whence, in 
very old specimens, the leaves and head of the pal* 
myra are seen emerging from the trunk of the Ba* 
nyan Tree, as if they grew from it. The hindoos 
regard such cases with reverence, and call them 
a holy marriage instituted by Providence. Some 
of these trees cover an immense space 
even when comparatively young. In the Bo- 
tanical Gardens at Calcutta, Dr. Falconer as- 
certained the great Banyan tree, which is still 
the pride and ornament of the garden, to be 
only seventy-five years old ; for, people were alive 
a few years ago who remembered well its site 
being occupied, in 1782, by a Date-palm, out of 
whose crown the Banyan sprouted, and beneath 
which a devotee sat. I write from memory 
after a lapse of 88 years ; but when, in 1884, I 
paced, at noon, the outer shadow of its branches, 
the circumference was near 360 paces, and Dr. 
Hooker writing more recently mentions that this 
tree was eighty feet high, and throws an area, 
300 feet in diameter, into a dark cool shade. 
Large banyans are common in India ; but few 
are so symmetrical in shape and height, as that 
in the Calcutta gardens. Dr. Boxburgh had seen 
such trees full 500 yards round the circumference 
of the branches, and 100 feet high, the principal 
tmnk being more than 25 feet to the branches, 
and 8 or 9 feet in diameter. Marsden mentions 
a remarkable banyan or burr tree, near Manjee, 
twenty miles west of Patna in Bengal, diameter 
363 to 375 feet, circumference of shadow at noon 
1,116 feet, circumference of the several stems, in 
number fifty or sixty, 921 feet. Under this tree sat 
a naked devotee, who had occupied that situation 
for twenty-five years ; but he did not continue 
there the whole year through, for his votv obliged 
him to lie, during the four cold months, up to 
his neck in the waters of the river Ganges. A 
remarkably large Banyan tree grows, or grew, 
on an island in the river Nerbudda, ten miles 
from the city of Baroach, in the province of 
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Guzerat, and was described by Colonel Sykes. 
It is called the Kabir Bar, a name said to have 
been f^ven to it in honour of a saint, but more 
probably the Arabic adjective for ^reat. It was 
ouce much laiger than at present, but hij^h floods 
have cartied away the banki of the island on 
which it grows, and with it a portion of the tree. 
Indian armies, when in that neighbourhood, have 
encamped around it, and at stated aeasons hin- 
doo festivals are held there, to which thousands 
of votaries repair. This is the tree, alluded to 
ill Paradise Lost when Adorn and Eve 

•••••• both togEthsr ircDt 

Into tiie thickest wood : when bood thej ohooM 
Tbe Fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renowned. 
But anch u, at tbia day, to Indians known 
In Malabar sod Dcccui, aprcada her arnu. 
Branching so broad and long, that, in tbe ground. 
The bended twifn take root, and danjcfatcn grow 
Abont the mother tree, ■ pillared shade 
High overarched and echoing walii between. 
There, oft, the Indian bcrdsnuiu ihunniDg heat, 
Shpltcn in cool, and tends his pasturing herdi 
At toop-holca cnt throagli thickeiit ahade : those leavea 
Thn gathered, bioad as Anuionian targe. 
And, with what ikill thej had, together tewed. 
To gird their wuiU 

The tree, however, is not, aa Milton sang, 
remarkable for the broadness of i(p leaf. 
The branches spread to a great extent, 
dropping their roots here and there, which, 
as soon as they reach the ground, rapid- 
ly increase in size till they become as large as, 
and similar to, the parent trunk. As the Banyan 
tree gets old, it breaks up into separate masses, 
the original trunk decaying, and the props be- 
coming separate trunks of the different portions. 
The Wnyan hardly ever vegetates on the ground ; 
but its iiga are eaten by birds, and the seeds de- 
posited in the crowns of palms, where they grow, 
sending down roots that embrace and eventually 
kill the palm, which decays away ; the drops or 
aerial roots yield a heavy hard timber and, when 
well prepared by water seasoning, oiling &c., are 
valued for tent poles, spars of small vessels &c. 
The timber of the tree is not employed in India, 
but Mr. Bohdc had used planks, sawn from large 
drops after they had been seasoned in water with 
advantage ; for knife boards it is excellent. In 
Ceylon, Mr. Mendis says, it is used for common 
furniture and house buildings. A white glutinous 
juice is extracted by incision, from which bird- 
lime is prepared and it is applied to tbe mouth 
to relieve tooth-ache; it is also considered a 
valuable appUcation to the soles of the feet when 
cracked and inQamed. The bark is supposed 
by the Hindoos to be a powerful tonic. The 
leaves are pinned together, to form platters, off 
which brahinins and hindoos eat. Much lac is 
often to be collected from this tree. — Dri. Sid- 
dell, (ySkauykneiig, Dr. Hoolrer't Him. Jonrn. 
VoL II. p. 246, Maride»'» Hut. iff Sumatra, p. 
160, Mr. Mndit, MiUm, Booh of Treei, Foigt, 
TAwaiUi, Mr. Bohde'i M3S., E«g. Cgc. 



FICUS VIEEN 
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The people use 
poses. It is well t 
very ornamental tn 
ore many varieties, 
stand better than tl 
tions, — Mr. Rokde' 

FINOKI, Jap. 
which yields a lig 
substance, and doei 
UM. Jap. Vol. I. _ 

FLACOURTIA 

Panayala. Binq. 
Taliapotn. „ 
Paoaeyala. „ 
Paoajala. Due 
Taliapetri. UlMD. 

A tree of Assam 
palatable and lecko 

FLACOURTIA 
Bjin tambot^ MiTTB 

A tree common i 
Bombay ghats, bv 
Gibson had seen, e 
rather strong and < 
never such as to n 
purposes of carpeni 

FLACOURTIA 
W.Ie. 

BoiHnch. BiHO. 
Bineha. Due. 
Oogporaaaa. Snfon. 

A small sized trc 
1,500 to 8,000 fee 
Oylon, grows, b1s< 
Godavery, in Gai 
height 15 feet, cin 
from ground to the ] 
5 feet, also in Bei 
Dhoon. It yields a 
which does not wai 
This wood is bum 
for a person who 1 
day. —Captain* Set 

FOTHERGILL] 
Ch< 

Forms whole 
Kashmir, and Mr. 
also, in Ijadok, and 
and mountain sides 
mir, growing at an 
feet. la general 
ash or gigantic ha 
with branches abou 
its fruit in cluster 
is very hard, resemi 
Messrs. Rudall an 
taken to England 
toned flute. It n 
yi^ne. 
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t}AMBI£R. 



GALEDUPA AEBOBEA. 



Xanm^P HiNB.P 
iLmiiMga ? „ P 



I Kei^ja. Hind. P 



A very common tree in TcAiasserim and Pegu, 
onore especially in the Prome district. 'Die 
seed may be collected in any quantity, it is 
a large seed and an oil. " Karunga ka tel" is 
•expressed from it, which is used in Bengal for 
ibiuning, and medicinally as a liniment. — l)r. Mc- 
Ctelland. (Note — ^This and the next seem the same.) 

GALEDUPA INDICA, Lam. 
Pongamia ^bra, Fent. 
(QiL ? Dalechampa arborea, p. 95 P 

Kormga. HinD. I Gaanga. Til. 

Kenja. „ | 

A yeiy large timber tree, from 40 to 50 feet 
•high, common all over the Indian peninsula, 
in Bengal, Sec. It flowers during the hot sea- 
son, and the seeds ripen towards the close of 
•the year. They yield a useful oil. Its wood is 
'light, white, and firm, and serves for a variety 
of economic purposes. Branches stuck in the 
gronnd grow readily, grass and every thing else 
grows well under its shade. — Mr, Bohde*8 MSS. 
See Pongamia. 

GALEDUPA TETRAPETALA. A com- 
mon tree of Tenasserim and Buimah, more 
especially in the Prome district. Its seeds yield 
jm oil for burning and the flowers a fine red dye. 
—Dr, McClelland. 

6ALEX, Species. 

Mohmagah. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used in common pur- 
iposes of building. — QU. Gat. Ex, 1862. 

GAMBIER is extracted from the leaves of 
•the Uncaria gambir, in Siak, Malacca, and 
Bittang, inspissating by decoction, strained, 
suifered to cool and harden, and then cut into 
cakes of sizes or formed into balls. A com- 
position of this extract is valuable as a pie- 
serrative for timber. Dissolve three parts of 
gambier in twelve of dammar oil, over a 
slow lire. Then, stir in one part of lime, 
sprinkling it over the top, to prevent its 
coagulating and settling in a mass at the 
bottom. It must be well and quickly stirred. 
It should then be taken out of the cauldron 
and ground down like paint on a muller till 
it is smooth, and afterwards returned to the pot 
and heated. A little oil should be added to make 
k tractable, and the composition can then be 
kid over the material, with a common brush. 
As a protection against the teredo, black varnish 
or tar are substituted for dammar oil, omitting 
the grinding downwhichwould not answer with tar. 
— Jonm. Ind, Arch-, alw Dr. Clegltorns Bfiport, 
185 9-60, /ara. 13, pa^e 7. 



GANJAM. 

GANDHI, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Soft, white wood. — Gal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GANAKA WOOD. Ganara kurra. A tim- 
ber of the Northern Circars. 

GAN-GAN, BuRM. In Amherst, a very strong, 
tough, hard, crooked grained, fibrous, red wood, 
which would be suitable for machinery or any 
purpose requiring the above properties. 

GANJAM, (joomsur, and Kimedy Forests. 
The most recent and valuable list of their trees 
is from lieutenant (now Major) Macdonald 
from Ganjam and Lieut, (now Captain) Philipps 
sent a note on those of Kimedy. 

The Kimedy forests cover an area of 400 square 
miles, those of chief consequence and most 
accessible, lying on both banks of the Yum- 
shadara river, above and below " Buttely," 
" Barsinghy," and Jeranghec ; Jeranghee, Giba, 
Cothoor, Jadoupully and indeed the whole of the 
hilly tracts abound with fine trees, the only 
difliculty being their removal when cut. He 
particularly notices a tree, the '* Dhamono," or 
** Kurkurray Its extreme height is 39 feet. 
The circumference of its trunk is Z\ feet, and 
height from the ground to nearest branch 18 
feet. It furnishes a very, long grained tough 
wood, pliant an4 light. It is used for dhoolies, 
cots, buggy shafts, bandy wheels, and poles, spear 
and axe handles, fishing rods and lance handles 
and other purposes where strength and elasticity 
are required. 

In Capt. Macdonald'slist of Granjam and Goomsur 
woods, he mentioned that the forests in the northern 
portion of thatdistrict, althoughnot to be compared 
insize or importance with those in some other parts 
of the Madras Presidency, are nevertheless some- 
what extensive and contain many useful trees. The 
most important and accessible are situated in 
the talook of Gk)omsur and the Zemindary of 
Bodogoda, both of which are watered by rivers 
which afford facilities for floating the timber 
down to the coast during the freshes. The 
jungles change their names every two or three 
miles, and a list of them would be so long that 
it seems sufficient to indicate in general terms 
the localities in which the lai^est and finest tim- 
ber is procurable. In Goomsur, these are the 
Kookoo-loobah, GuUery, Ootoro-godoloto, Poor- 
wa-goodoloto, Juggumauthprasaud, Kurcholy, 
Bhootapilly and Beerecota Mootahs. In Bodo- 
goda there are three Mootahs below the Ghauts, 
the Coradakonna, Godo and Jagiree, all throe of 
which are well wooded, but the first contains the 
largest forests. Above the ghauts, are the Moo- 
tahs of Jorraow, Gowdo-gotho, Morihano, Go- 
kalopoor, Meerecote, Woddobah and Loha-good- 
dee, all abounding in timber, which remains un- 
cut chiefly on account of the difliculty of trans- 
porting it. The same remark applies to the 
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forcsU of Chokapaud and Foomaghixr, two hill 
dependencies of Groomsur. In the former, the 
Cottarikiah, Woolingiah, Mettribiah and Koon- 
dopottro Mootahs contain forests which are of 
little use to any one except the inhabitants of 
the country — of these forests the largest are the 
Dodo-soroo, Dehenko-soroo, Jhoonda-soroo and 
Suboolodeyee. ' In the HiU tracts under Poo- 
maghur, for the same reason, but little use is 
made of any of the forests with the exception of 
those in the Punchagodotolo Mootah which lies 
at the foot of the ghauts. Captain (now Major) 
Macdonald adds, " I am not in possession of 
any returns from Soorada, but I know from per- 
sonal observation that this small talook is most 
extensively wooded and that it supplies large 
quantities of fire-wood to the Aska factory, the 
sum paid for this single item being, I have been 
given to understand, equal to one-third of the 
revenue collected from the Talook. It was till 
lately noted for its extensive tamarind topes and 
orange groves but in other respects probably 
differs but little from the neighbouring talooks. 
Bodogoda is a Zemindary, and the forests belong 
to the Zemindar, in whose name a variety of small 
taxes are levied on the products of the jungle. 
Their amount is however veiy insignificant and 
the privilege of coUecting them is farmed out to 
a renter who is styled " Ghoto Bissoye," " Bono 
Bissoye" and " Bono borilla," (Jungle-ranger), 
which last name is expressive of the nature of 
his ordinary duty. He paid this year Bupees 84 
for his farm and levies a small siun varying fix>m 
' 4 Annas to a Bupee from each village for the 
general privilege of cutting fire-wood, a tax of ^ 
annas on every new bandy, of one Bupee on 
every new boat, of Bs. 1-8 on eveiy tree cut 
down for a mast, half an anna on every bandy 
load of fire-wood, 1 anna on every bandy load 
of bamboos, 2 annas and 6 pice on every bandy 
load of plank wood, and similar small sums for 
wood required for ploughshares, oil press &c. 
There is aho a Zemindary tax termed Pohondee 
Ghuttum, levied on all sales of honey, rosin, 
Arrow root, Moholo flowers, Moholo seeds, and 
Korunjo seeds, but in Bodogoda this tax has 
apparently merged in the farm of the forest 
renter. In Gt)omsur and the other tracts alluded 
to, which are all Government talooks, no such 
taxes are known, and although the forests are, 
almost without exception. Government property, 
no revenue whatever is derived from them. In 
the time of the Goomsur Bigahs, it is said that 
a tax called Bono Cowry of 2 annas was levied 
on each plough, and that, altogether, the forests 
yielded a revenue of about Bupees 2000 a year, 
but these taxes have been abolished. Through- 
out the whole of this part of the District, there 
is far more timber than is required for the local 
consumption, but there is no doubt that, with 
the exception of the Hill Tracts, the jungles are 
all rapidly diminishing — ^partly owing to the 
increase of cultivation and partly to meet the 



demand for timber at Aska, Bcrhampore, Gaa- 
jam and other places. In the time of the Ba|alM, 
the felling of timber was systematically dis- 
couraged from motives of policy with a vkw to 
render the country less accessible to tio<^. 
With the exception of an order reoentfy issaed 
by the Collector forbidding the indisciiminale 
cutting of timber there is at present no system 
of any kind regarding the felling, cuttiiig or tk 
reproduction of trees. Timber is cut at aD 
times of the year, but most of it seems to fee 
felled between January and May, these bein^ fls 
months during which the Byots are loss occupied 
with their cultivation. Bamboos and other trees 
which have little or no heart wood, axe cat dsr- 
ing the wane of the moon being, otherwise, it is 
said, liable to be attacked by insects, but there 
is no such belief with regard to the lai^ger kindi 
of timber. There are however five days in each 
Hindoo month, which are supposed to he ii- 
auspicious and on these no trees are leUed. 
Large patches of jungle are constantly deaitd 
for the purpose of being brought under cohira- 
tion and the destruction of the trees is ofloi. 
and on the hills it may be said alvrays, effeefeed 
by fire. This destruction is however not alts* 
gether indiscriminate, certain trees being aivap 
carefully preserved. Among these are the Ma^D 
and date tree, the koeto, the Bovadah (BamJtiak^ 
and Soondorogoodee, (BoUleria) to whic^, if tk 
cultivators are Khonds, may be added fhs 
Solopo palm {Oaryotd) and the Mohollo (Bamd^ 
which are especially reserved from dcsorvp- 
tion on account of the intoxicating' liqnois 
which they yield, and which are laigelj dnnL 
Annexed is a list of the forest trees ia 
this part of the country with their dimensi 
and remarks on the use to which they are 
raUy applied. None of these seem to be^ 
ject to any kind of regulation, and it has 
been possible to ascertain the extent of 
which is carried on in them. No exotic trees of 
any kind have as yet been introduced. — TL IL 
Macdonald, AssL AgetU,^ Asst. Agent's Ofio^ 
Bussellcondah, 4th Dec. 1854. 

Since these remarks were written. Dr. 
horn visited that tract of country, and, jn 
sur, he says, the principal jungles are KukuUbi^ 
Gulleri, Jaggamatprasad &c., and the 8al m 
their most useful and most abundant tree. 
Khonds in their destruction of the f<»ests, 
fully preserve fruit trees such as the mango, 
date, Garyota urens or salopo, Basaia latiloliii; 
(Mohollo) wood apple, bastard sago, dupi, 
hinia (Bovada) and Bottleria tinctoria, (i 
gunda.) The jungles are rapidly diminiahiiig, 
dearanoe being effected by fire. In his ] 
journey, he was able further to identify, and 
in the first edition of this work, the names 
several trees of which only the vemacolar 
had been given, and he obligingly allowed 
to correct my own copy, from his corrected 
Captain Macdonald's valuable list of tco) 
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GANJA.M AND GOOMSUft WOODS. 



GARciNiA, Species. 



trees &c. with the names, thus modified, are 
fiven here, and merit further attention. 

Ficus t'siela. Joree. 
Fkcourtia sapida. Boincho. 
Gardenia. Bahmonea. 



Acacia arabica. Babolo. 
Acacia catechu. Khoiro. 
Acacia. Gouharea. 
Aeada serissa. Sirisee 
Alanginia hexapetalum. 

Ankolo. 
Ambaleta. 
Aveorhoa carBinbola ? Ko- 

romonga. 
jCgle manaelos. Bello. 
Bambnaa spinosa. Conta 

banso. 
Bassia latifolia. Mohoollu. 
Baahinia. Ambhota. 
Baohinia vahlii. Shyalee. 
Bauhinia variegata. Boro- 

dfaa. 
Baiiyhoooo. 
Baygoona. 
Bodoka. 
Behenta. 
Beloo. 
Bignonea suaveolcna. ? Pa- 



Gardenia. Patouwa. 
Gardenia. Pendra. 
Garuga pinnata. Moee. 
Ghoralai^ea or Tentara. 
Ghnnteoh Patoolee. 
Gmelina, tp, Gombhare, Go- 

midi. 
Gondo-polaao. 
Gongosheolee DondeepO' 

holo. 
Gooroohado. 
Gooroobolee. 

Grewia tilitcfolia. Dbamono. 
Grouhouee Kabatee. 
Iladakoukalee. 
Ixora. Tillakooroowan. 
Jhoontiah. 

Jonesia aaoca. ? Oshoko. 
Jandamarco. 
Kaloochia. 
Khakodha. 



tolee. 

Bignoniacbelonoides.? Pam- Khookoondea. 

phoonea. Kodoro. 

Bohingee banso. Kola sahsgo. 

Bombai hcptaphyllum. Kolee Kouradca. 

BodTO. Kontabaolo. 

Bouo koniarec. * Kopassea. 

Boroana. Kosaaye. 

Sttchanania latifolia. Cbaro. Mangifcra Indica. Ambo. 



BhaUeah. 
Biitea frondoaa. Polaso. 
.Catyota arena. Solopo. 
Careva arborea. Koombee. 

m 

•Cassia, »p. Tanghauy. 
' Cassia fistula. Soonaree. 
Cssalpiuia sapiMu. Bokmo. 



Melia azadirachtaP Limbo. 

Meresingha. 

Mesua fcrrea. P Nagishvoro. 

Michelia champaca. ? Kon- 

chona. 
Mimusopa kaki? Kheero- 

kolee. 



Cedreiatoona. Mahalimbo. Mitgharee or Paloudhoua. 



Cbocheua. 
Cboonokolee. 
Chorayegodec. 
Ckoureeona. 

Citma aarantium. Narin 
ghee. 



Moddoro goodce. 
Modoroo toba. 
Morinda tiuctoria. Achoo. 
Mosanea. 

Naucles cor di folia. Ho- 
londho. 



Citms medica? Ambelee Naucleacadamba.P Kodum- 

bo. 



Nauclca parviflora. Moon- 

domonde. 
Neraao. 
Neriom odoratum. ? Goona- 

ieho. 

or 



toba. 
Conocarpua latifolius. Dho 

boo. 
Cluytiti apioosa. Korada. 
^Cariaea carandas. Gotho. 
Dalbergia sissoo. Sisoowa. 

^odinghaorTaloosiughcG. Nooniaree, Looniarec 
^haro^jo. Noonononea. 

jDfaimeree. Oshrosto. 

i^hobo Khoiro. PanecoUo. 

JOhoon. Pentaptera glabra. Sahigo. 

^osora khendhoo. Phasec. 

Viospyros ebenum. Ebony, Phyllanthns crablica? Em- 

Kcndhoo. blic myrobalan. Olla awla. 

BiwiCHrpus. Poccchandea. Phyllanthus emblica. ? Gou- 
JBrythrina Indica. Chalo- dhona. 



L dhoua. 

progenia jambolana. Jamo. 

cngenia aeutangula.? llin- 

Ljolo. 
uphorbia tirocalli.? Lod- 
) hoka s^hoo. 
j^eronia dcphantum. Kocto. 
Firna, gp. Bace dhimcrec. 
Ficu? iiidica. Boro. 



Pichoolee. 

Pitta Kaloochia. 

Pitolo. 

Pochoboro. 

Ponaso. 

Pongamia glabra. Koruiijo. 

Ponposo Komarce. 

Porto koorwau. 

Potooliaolo. 

1 



Pterocarpns marsupium. 

Piasalo. 
Rahana. 
Rayee. 
Rooradea. 
Rottleria tinctoria. Soon- 

doro-goondee, Koomala- 

goondce or Bosonto-goon- 

dee. 
Salora. 
Sehleicheria trgnga. Koos- 

Boomo. 
Semecarpus anacardiom. 
Shalimbo-banso. 
Shorea robusta. Salwa or 

Sorunghee. 
Siddha. 
Sohn, one of the Terebinth- 

aceic. 
Soogondhee. 
Sohojo Maree. 
Soondorogoyan banso. 
Soroopottree Moee. 
Spondias mangifera. Am« 

bodha. 



Sterculia sp. (not faetida.) 
Kodalo. 

Strychnos nux vomica. Kor- 
ra. 

Strychnos potatorum. Ko- 

toko. 
Swietenia chloroxylon. Sa- 

tinwood, Bhayrob. 
TentooUee or Koyan. 
Terminalia. Kosee. 
Terminalia alata. T. glabra. 

Oijoono. 
Terminalia belerica. Baha- 

dha. 
Tenuinalia chebula. Kore- 

dha. 
Trophia aspera. Sahadha. 
Yangueria spinosa. P Moho- 

nea. 
Woon. 
Wrightia. Beejce Kooroo- 

wan. 
ZizyphuB. Borokolee. 
Zizyphus. ContayccooUec. 



GARANIA SPECIOSA ? 

Balawa. B.URM. P 

A tree of Moubnein. Used in common pur- 
poses of building. — Cal, Gat. Ex. 1862. 

GARCINIA. A genus of plants, trees of 
considerable size, consisting of about 21 spe- 
cies, growing in Ceylon, Travancore, Malabar, 
and other parts of the peninsula of India, in 
Sylhet, Assam, the Malay peninsula, and the 
southern parts of China. Several of them yield 
edible fruits, and one of them is the Mangosteen 
fruit tree, G. Mangostana, L, a tree of the 
Malay peninsula and islands of the Moluccas : 
0, Kydia, Eoxb., of the Andaman islands, is a tree, 
with a sharp but agreeably acid fruit, similar to 
the large fruit of G. peduficulata, Eoxb., which 
grows in Rungpore : G. paniculata, Roxb., a 
tree of Sylhet, has a palatable fruit something 
like the mangosteen : G. Roxtnirghii^ Wight, a 
tree of Ti*avancore, Malabar and Chittagong, 
has an edible but veiy acid fruit : G. purpurea, 
Roxb., grows on the western coast of peninsular 
India. Useful timbers are obtained from others, 
but the species are not delined. — Ainslie, Foigt, 
Thwaites, Br. Masan, Useful Plants, Ung. Gyc. 

GARCINIA, Species. 

Yoang zaloi. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Its wood is made 
use of for ordinary house building purposes. 
Fruit edible.— Oz/. Cai, Ex. 1862. 

GARCINIA, Species. Parawah. Bubm ? ? A 
tree of Akyab, but not plentiful. A large wood, 
used to make bows and in house building. — Cal. 
Cat. jEr. 1862. 

GARCINIA, Species. 

Parawah. Burm. 

In Pegu, a strong wood with a pretty varie- 
gated grain, the tree is of too small size to 
render the timber available for gcnend purpose?. 
— jUnJor Bemoit. 

•?1 
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-OAKCIHrA SOZBUB^II. 

■QARCINU, S^ecia. A timber tree of Te- 
naBBerim, the lurgest that Dr- Maaon had seen 
'of the genus. -In frequent demand for house 
posts in Tavoy. — Dr. Mium. 

Pdllom. Bm. 

A large tree of Tavoy, used for posts, &c. 
AJfoU, are these all one species P) 

GABCINIA CAMBOGIA. Setrout^ not 
Soxh. 

Gamnia Kjdia, W.^d.? 
„ Indies, Cioujt. 
WoDtn. Cut. |OoraJuh-nn. Snton. 

VtUitte Binlie. Dci. | Karka-pnlw uuram t Tax. 

Knrka Mlie. ILu-ial. ] Wad* chinta ehettn P Tu. 

BuUihn**. Sijrg. | 

A tali tree, growing in Ceylon up to 1,500 
feet, grows in Travancore and in the forests of 
Malabar, k veiy abundant iu Tenasserim, and 
very 'common in Siam and 'Cambodia. It yields 
a pleasant tasted acid fruit. — En^. (^e., Dr*. 
A'mtlie, Mtuoit, Tkvsaiies. 

GABCINIA COKNEA, Xim. 

A tree of Meulraein, Penang, and Amboyna, 
with a tall thoogh not very thick trunk. The 
wood ia hesry though not very hard, like horn, 
awl is used for the handles of taols. The young 
trees are used also for house building purposes, 
but the timber of «ld trees is too hard to work. 
The fruit has a resinous smell.— Br. O'Shaugh- 
neug, Eng. Oj/c. 

GARCINIA ? GLUTINIFERA, AiatlU. 
Puicluikiii muim. Tih. 

Dr. Wight says this is e>e of the veiy few 
trees admitted into his list, that he had not bim- 
edi seen and verified, and it was introdnced in the 
hope that some lesident on the M^bar Coast, 
would iavenr bisi with specimens to determine its 
name and botanical relations. Dr. Gibson be- 
lieves that a Diospyros must be here meant, but 
thinks it m^ be that the Bombay Gareinia sylves- 
tria is alluded !«. If bo, the tree he says is common 
in the southern IConkim, Malabar and Canara ; al- 
ways planted \ afloiding a good wood and palat- 
aUe fruit, from the kernel whereof is extracted 
by boiling the vegetable concrete oil " kokum." 
The dried fruit is a common ingredient in native 
cookery, having an ^;reeab)e acid.— i)r*. Wight 
and Gtbton. 

GAKCINIA GUITA. S. W. 



A tree, native of Ceylon, not uncommon about 
Cdombo, and generally on the South West 
Coast of the Island. Produces a kind of 'gam- 
boge. — Wtght't Illiuln. i. 136. 

GABCINIA BOXBUHGHII, R. JT. 
G. Cambogia, Barb,, not Dor, % 
O. Zeylanica, Boxi, 
G. Afinis, jr. * J. 
G. Co»B, Box6. 



•'6S:BDSNU lATQ 

Tonsg-tbs-U;. BDaM. | 
A tree of Ceylon, Travanct 
tagong, and scattered over the 
mah but scarce. Wood not use 
lit for a fancy wood. A cubic I 
In 8 full grown tree on go( 
length of the trunk to the fir 
and wtrage girth measuied 
ground is 6 feet. Fruit eat 
— flr». SraadU ^ McClelian 
1862, Voigl, /Tu/ift lUutl. i 
GARDENIA, %dM. 

TdogsMSL. 

A tree of the Godarery fo 

furnishes a veiy haid wood wl 

good for turning. 

GABDENIA COEONAE 

G. costata, £0x6. 

TtB-git. BuBi 
A tree of Chittagong and '. 
used for building purposes. 
fragrant amell, and would be 
but, unfortunately, when cut 
are so many flaws and cracks, 
to procure a piece of any 
tough wood and useful Si 
edible.— roy/, Cal. Cai. Sx. 

GAEDENIA FLOEIBm 

ThEt.;^ Buu 

A tree of Moulmein. Thi 

of for ordinaiy house buildic 

Cai. Ex. 1863. 

GAEDENIA ENNEANDl 

Gardenia latifolia, Beth. 

BikkLTcL. 

A small tree of peninsular 

the Camatic, the Nalla Mallai, 

desh and Guzerat. It fumisi 

little use. Native combs a 

Voigt, Mr. Laiiam. 

GAEDENIA GUMMIFEl 
y. ^ J. ; W. Ic. 

Ginlenia aiborea. Bo. 
Ukki. Til. I Otitt 

ClutU mUta. „ 1 

A ki^ shrub or small tree, 
flowers, whidi, inthe morning 
come yellow by the evening. 
The natives eat the &uit> It 
in the Gingi hiUa, on the G 
Circais, and is very comma: 
the Gutpuiha river. — Foigt, 
Mr. R, Sromi. 

GAEDENIA LATIFOLL 





Kokk 

Kiuol 
Kumt 
rcda 


KuinguYi. 





GABU6A PIKNATA. 



6MELINA, Specter, 



A small tree in the south of the peninsulk of 
India ; also a Godaveiy wood, dose grained, and 
promises well for turning. — OapkAn Beddame, 

GAKDENIA LUCIDA, Roxb. ; W. ^ A, 

Gardenia resinifera,. B/^ik, 



BikimtUi. Dux. 
DikanuOIi. 6uz. 
Bkmum. HisB. 



Cnmbi. Tam. 

CluAA. kaiinguva. Tbl. 
Telia manga. „ 



Grows in the southern Mahraita country, Cir- 
ears, on the Godaveiy, and Chittagong, and give» 
a close grained wood, well adapted for the lathe. 
InBiitishBurmah, it is a white close grained wood 
marently well adf^ited for turning. This wood 
like that of sevend other speeiea of Gardenia 
and Bandia is used for making combs. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 49. In a Ml grown tree* on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to the 
lint branch is 15 feet and average girth, mea- 
snrod at 6 feet from the ground is 3 feet. Its 
resin, Cmnbi-pisin, Tom., is a strong disagree- 
able smelling gum-resin; procurable in most 
Indian bazars. It is much used by native doc- 
tors as an external application, when dissolvod 
in spiiita, for cleaning foul ulcers. It is now used 
by some European practitioners in cases of worms 
in children. — FauUkHcr^ Foigt^ Dr, Brandu^ 
(hpiam Beddome, 

GABDENIA TURGmA, BosA. 

Nuyoonda maram. Tax. 

Dr. Wight says, he only knew this from small 
specimens, and was unable to say whether it is a 
tree or shrub, but believed the former; the wood 
which is hard and close grained, is useful in 
cases where small timber will serve. Dr. Gibson 
asks if Wight's Gardenia turgida be not G. 
montana (?) and adds '' I do not recognise this 
species or variety ; neither do I find it noticed 
in Dr. Wight's Prodromus. If it be onr Gar- 
denia montana, the tree is rather common in the 
coast and inland jungles. It may be recognised 
by its straight stem, l^ng stout thorns, and 
general absence of leaves. The wood is hard, 
but always small, never squaring to more than 
S inches." The Gardenia turgida of Boxburgh 
is a tree of Bhootan, both it and G. montana 
ire in Wight's Icones, ii. t. 577 & 579.— i>r«. 
Wight and OiUon. 

GABUGA PINNATA, Boxb. 



DiyoBg-Touk. Buui. 
iCarnk. HiifD. 
Loorak. HiHB. 



Carri vembn maram. Tam. 
Garaga chetto. Tel. 



In Coimbatore, a considerable sized tree with 
i Tound umbrageous head. It is common in the 
Bombay jungles, where the wood appears of little 
alue; but mi^ht be creosoted. The tree is 
ither common m the plains and on the hills of 
British Burmah, but the wood is not much used. 
L cubic foot weighs lbs. 52. In a full grown 
ree on good soil the average length of the trunk 
» the first branch is 40 feet and average girth 



measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 feet. 11^ 
sells, in Pegu, at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Drs, 
Wight, Gih9on and BrandU, Gd. QU. Bx. 1862.. 

GELONIUM BIFAEIUM, Boxh. 

Usai than bajah. Bukh. 

Is found in the Bangoon district, it seldomr 
exceeds three feet in girth, and is only lit for 
house posts. Wood white colour, and adapted 
f(Nr every purpose of house-building.. 

GHANTHA WOOD: Anolo-Tbl. Gantha 
kana, Tel. A wood of the Northern Circars. 

GHATNA, Hind. ^ A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Hard, yellow timber. — QaL Cat, Ex. 1862.. 

GHORALANJEA-UriaPTENTABA. Uma P. 
A tree of Granjam and Gumsux, extreme height 
80 feci Circumference 3 feet and height from the 
ground* to the intersection of the first branch, 
10 feet. Used for spinning wheels, sugar presses- 
and ploughshares, and burnt for firewood, being 
tolerably common. — Captain Macdonald. 

GHUNTEOH PATOOLEE, Ukia P A tree 
of Ganjam and Gumsur,. extreme height 22 feet. 
Civcumfer^ce li £set, and height from ground to- 
the intersection of the first branch, 10 feet. 
Used occasionally for axletrees and rafters but 
chiefly for firewood,, the tree being rather com- 
lyion. — Captain Macdonald. 

GIVOTTIA BOTTLEBIPOBMISi Griff.;; 



Patalli maram. Tiot. 
BvtallL 



ITSellaoonaka. Tel. 
M roonkea. „ 



One of the Euphorbiacese, common in South- 
em India. Dr. Wight had not learned any- 
thing regarding the timber, one carpenter in 
Coimbatore spoke disparagingly of it, but he 
did not consider him a trustworthy authority. 
It is found in the Circar hills and is, there, a very 
light soft wood. Pound also in a veiy few of 
the Bombay jungles, but m these only inland 
above the ghats. Not seen in Guzerat. The- 
wood is light, and is used only for making the 
figures and models manufactured at Gokak, in 
the Southern Mahratta Countiy. — -Dra. Wight 
and Gibeon, Captain Beddome. 

GLOCHEDION, Thtoaites. A genus of smalt 
trees, in Ceylon, of which Thwaites mentions 
G. coriaceum ; G. Gaidneri ; G. Jussieuianum ; 
G. montanum ; E. nemorale; and G. Zeylanicum. 

GLAM. — P A tree of Singapore, supposed to 
be a species of Artocarpus : furnishes a paper- 
like bark, used in caulking the seams of vessels. 

GMELINA, Species. 

Comba wood. Anglo-Tel. | Cumba karra. Til. 

A tree of the Northern Cirears. 
GMELINA, Species. 

^ Oombharee. TTria. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gurosnr, extreme 
height 50 feet : circumference 4^ feet ; height 
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from the ^unU to the intersection of tSie first 
branch, 18 feet. A white light wood. Boxes, 
fhaira, bed-posts, lamp stands, bullock yokes, 
bazar measures, toys and other articles are made 
of it. It is said to be tnther scarce and expen- 
sive. Tlie bark is said to be used medicinally. — 
Caplain Maedoatdd. 

GMELINA ARBOEEA, Iloxb. ; Cor. PL TT. 
Te. 



GnieUna Hheedii, 


Hooker, Sol. Ma 


Onmar. Beng. 


KumbulD. Malk.v 


Gumljtr. „ 


AUrmmata. Sin 


Uumburi. ,. 


Cumiui a«um, ? T 


Vr-ianth. Bubj<. 


Cumudi manun. 


KyHDboeP „ 


TegEU mmls. 1 


Ittniaiw. ., 


Giimmudi chettii. 


Sewan, Dux. 


Gumudu-tekn, 


Juifiuii-chukur. Hind. 


Pedd« jumndu. 


Scfvom. 




Srevun. 


Gonibharip' 


She»uii. SlAnB. 


GhooleLy. 



This large tree grows in Ceylon, where it is 
common up to an elevation of 5,000 feet. It 
grows in Coimbatore, is rather frequent on the 
Malabar Coast, grows on the Godavery forests ; 
is not very common on t!ie Bombay side, where 
it is found more in the forests below the ghats 
than inland. It grows in Burmah and is plen- 
tiful in the Pegu ami Tounghoo forests. In 
British Burmah it is a large tree with white, 
light wood, used for house posts, planks and 
for carving images. Eccommended for planking 
and furniture. A cubic foot weighs 35 lbs. In 
a full grown tree, there, on good soil, the aver- 
age length of the trunk to the first branch is 50 
feet, and overage girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 12 feet. Dr. McClelland calls 
" Kjoonboe," Sum., a yellow wood, says it is 
plentiful in the Pegu and Tonnghoo forests, 
IS a large and remarkably stronjj tough timber, 
and fit for fancy wood. In Moulocin, it is 
used in ordinary building material. Fruit used 
as medicine. On the Bombay side, the wood 
is in much esteem for carriage panels, and other 
puqjoses. According to Dr. Koxhurgh, it also 
stands exposure to weathei- and water well. 
From its great size, straightness, and general 
spaciousness in appearance (being a beautiful 
flowering tree), this is one of the most desirable 
for propi^ation throughout the country. Dr. 
Cleghoni in the Jury reports says it is a large 
timber tree, growing in mountainous districts : 
that the wood is light, of a pale yellow colour, 
easily worked, and docs not shrink or warp ; 
used for picture frames, decking small boats, 
for making Venetian blinds, sounding hoards, 
palankeen panels, gram mensut^s, &c. It 
is very commonly used, in the Vizngapatain 
district, for the foundation of wells and 
other purposes, which require it to be sub- 
merged in water, where it is remarkably durable. 
On the Godavery, the large trees of this yield a 
very hard durable wood and the yokes for bullocks 



COM WTO. 

are made from it. In Nagpore, ll 
a very light colour, has a sort 
is free from faults, and altogt 
sidered a very excellent Limber, 
tunately not procurable in larg 
length, there, is from 13 to 18 fi 
8i feet in girth. The Commiss 
it to the Ordnance Department 
ing cases, &c., and the natives 
construction of palkies. It U 
and works up nicely into I 
attacked readily by white ants, 
scantling of which it is there ol 
classed merely as a rafter ww 
Gifiion, Brondit, Clegh«m, Ca, 
BediloHW, Col. Cat. Ex. qf ISf 
GNEMIUM GNETUM, L 

WigoD. Jiv. I Htgi. 

This tree abounds on the 
the island of Sumatra where i 
like hemp, and the twine mai 
is employed in the constructic 
nets. The coarse eord^e fr 
extensive use throughout the j 
leaves are dressed in curries.- 
tioKary, p. 26, Mandeii'i Hut. 

GOAY-PIN-GTER, Bukm 
mein. Used in common pur] 
its seed is used for weights in 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 18(12. 

GOAY THA, Bdem. A I 
Used in common purposes c 
Cat. Er. 1862. 

GODDA, Can.? A Mys< 
Cedrelaccffi. a wood that pol 
good for turning. — Caplatu .P. 
Ex. 1862. 

GOJIPHIA ANGUSTIFG 
^A.i Prod. I. 158. 

Walkera senata, WUld. ; j 
GompluB Zejlanica^ h C. 

„ Midabarica, D C. 
Ochiut Zeylonica, Zom. 

Bukura-gsu. Sir 

Grows in Ceylon where it i 
an elevation of 3,000 feet, 
tree, which grows to the heig' 
useful for building purpose: 
i&y/. /./.. 71. 

GOMUTO. Mal*t. 

Makse. Ahb. 8i ji. 



;- Jn. 



Dok. 



A fibrous product of tlie A 
which see. Since printing the i 
Mr. New of the Bangalore gari 
me that the Areuga grows ir 
some extent iu the Nnggnr d 



GORBOKIA Z£YLAKICA. 



GREWIA MICROCOS. 



GONDOPOLA, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
ami Gumsur, extreme height 45 feet, circumfer- 
eHoe H feet and height from the ground to the 
interaeetion of the first branch, S feet. Bandy 
wheels and ploughshares are occasionally made 
of this wood, but it is chiefly burnt for firewood, 
being tolerably common. — Gaptam Macdonald. 

GONGOO OR GANGAW, Burm. A tree 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 
3 cubits, maximum length 32 feet. Found very 
abundant; near Mergui, also thence along 
coast as far as Amherst. When seasoned, it floats 
in water. It is used for tables, chairs and mis- 
eellaneous articles by the Burmese ; a good, hard, 
tough wood, durable and recommended for helves, 
also for handles of all kinds of tools. (Vide 
Major (now Colonel) Simpson's Eeport.) — Cap- 
lain Donee. 

GONGOSHEOLEE, Uria. ? Dondeepoholo. 
Ubia ? A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 25 feet, circumference 3 feet and height 
from ground to the intersection of the flrst branch 
7 feet. No use seems to be made of the wood. 
The flower which has a poweifiil perfume is 
offered in all the pagodas to the presiding di- 
vinity. — Captain Macdotudd. 

GONIOTHALAMUS HOOKERI, Thw. A 
middle sized tree of Ceylon at Hinidoon and 
Beigam Corles, at an elevation of about 1,000 
(eeL—Thw. En, PI. ZeyLp. 6. 

GOOROOHADO, Uria ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Gumsur, extreme height 22 feet, cir- 
cumference 2 feet, height from ground to the 
intersection of the flrst branch, 10 feet. Chiefly 
used for firewood though rafters are occasionally 
made of this wood. — Captain Macdonald, 

GOBDONIA, Species. 

Anan pho, Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. A strong wood, good 
for building purposes. — Col. Cat, Ex, 1862. 

GOBDONIA, Species. . 

Zaza. Bu&x. 

A large common timber tree of Martaban. 

GOBDONIA FLORIBUNDA and G. integ- 
rifolia : the former is called *' itch wood" by the 
Tavoyers, from the itching that its chip or bark 
occasions when brought in contact with the skin. 
l>r. Mason had often seen its compact tipibef 
used for house posts, and for rice mortars. — 
I>r. Mason*B Tenasserim, 

GOBDONIA SPECIOSA, Thw. 

Carria speciosa, Gardn, 

A lai^ tree, 40 to 50 feet high, rather un- 
common, in damp forests of the central pro- 
Tince of Ceylon at an elevation of 6,000 feet 
«nd upwards. — Thw. En. PI, Zeyl. I, p, 40. 

GOBDONIA ZEYLANICA, Wight. 

Var. a. lanceolata. | Var. b, ellipiica. 

1 



Grows in forests of the central province of 
Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000 feet.— 
Thw. En. PL Zeyl. I. p. 40. 

GBEWIA, a genus of plante belonging to 
the natural order Tiliacese, of which many species 
grow in South Eastern Asia ; they are mostly 
shrubs or small trees, the fruits, fibres and tim- 
bers of which are applicable for economic pur- 
poses. The inner bark of G. oppoaitifolia, Buch., 
a small tree, is used in the Himalayas, for coarse 
cloth and cordage. The acid berries of G. sclero- 
phylla, Boxb., a shrub, are used for making 
sherbet, as are, also, the berries of G, Jsiatica, ^ 
Linn. G. ulniifolia is a tree of Assam and* 
China. — Eng. Oyc.^ Voigt. 

GBEWIA, Species. At Tavoy, when vessels 
require spars they are usually furnished from a 
small tree which grows on the seaboard, belong- 
ing to this genus. — Dr. Masons Tenasseriau 

GBEWIA, Species. 

Maiva. Bu&m. 

A Tavoy wood. 

GBEWIA, SpecUs. 

Tha-ran. Burm. 
A tree of Moulmein. Wood used to make 
dancing dolls.—Cb/. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

GBEWIA ASIATICA, Imn. 

Folaa. HiiTD. | Falsa maram. Tam. 

Grows in the peninsula of India, in Bengal, and 
is a lai^ tree of Pegu, like G. floribunda, but 
not so plentiful. Wood white colour and adapt- 
ed for every purpose of house building, — Dr. 
McClelland. 

GREWIA ELASTICA, Boyle. 

Dhanmoo. HiHD. 

Is figured in Boyle's Himalayan Botany. It 
is valued for the strength and elasticity of its 
wood. — Eng, Cyc. (Note — Is this the Dhamnoo 
of Kimedy and of Ganjam and Gumsur ? q, v.)' 

GBEWIA FLOBIBUNDA, Wall. 

Myat ya. Buem. | Hya ya gyee. BuKU. 

A very common tree, throughout the Bangoon, 
Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but scarce in the 
Prome and Tharawaddy districts. It is a good 
serviceable timber for all ordinary purposes of 
house building. The bark affords a coarse strong 
fibre, not much employed, however, by the Bur- 
mese.—Dr. McClelland, Gal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GBEWIA nOOKEBII, McClelland. 
Pliet woon. Burnt. 

Very plentiful in Pegu. It attains a girth of 
about 3 to 4 feet, and grows up tall and remark- 
ably straight. It is found with teak in the for- 
ests of Pegu and Tounghoo. AVood white 
coloured and adapted for every purpose of house 
building* — Dr. McClelland. 

GBEWIA MICBOCOS, Linn, 



Myaya. Bibm. 
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osKwiA nLixvouk. f 

Fonnd on elerated ground of Bri^sb BarmaH. 
Wood not used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 51. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the tvenga 
length of the tmnlc to the firat bnneh is 10 feet 
Mid kTerege girtb nKUured at 6 feet bom the 
ground u 4 feet. — Dr. BroMdU, Oil- Oat. " 
1662. 

GREWIA OBLIQUA- 
Dutook MMo. Cam. 1 Damon. Hul 

A tree of Canara and Sunda, found moetly 
below, Mldom grow* large. Wood used in a^- 
cuhnre, house posts, kc. — Dr. OOtoH. 

GEEWIAKOTHII? 

A tree of the Cuddnpah Nalla Ualki, A 
light, ash-colored wood, with a straight grain, 
hiurd and strong, is much used and reiy serrioe- 
able. Wood very hard and much used in the 
Circars. — Q^taiit Seddome, Mr. Latian. 

GREWIA 8ALVIF0LI A — P Of the Mad- 
ras provinces, its wood mokes good walking 
sticks.— if. E. J. S. 

GEEWU SPECTABILIS. ? 
Fhet-voon. Buhm. 

Veiy plentiful ; attains a girth of about three 
to four feet and groivg up tall and remarkably 
straight. They are found with teak ' '' 
forests of Pegu and Tounghoo. Woo 
color and adapted for every purpose of bouse 
building— i)r. McCUUand. 

GBEWIA TILLfflFOLIA, VM., W. Ic. 
Q. arborea, iCocJ. w Z. I. C. Mm. 
Q. variabilis. Wall. 
Dimnn. M^aa. I num. Tel. 

Choduhjr mama. Tui. IHuminia, Uau F 

SAdwhoo „ „ I Dhunoiu. „ 

TaUUii . „ JKirluu. „ F 

InCoimbatore, a considerable tree and the wood 
is soft and easily worked : It is useful for infe- 
rior building and common puiposea : but is said 
to be unfit for cabinet purposes, for which in 
appearance it seems well adapted, on account of 
its h^[rometric properties, which causes it to 
contract and expand, however well seasoned, 
with eveiy change of the weather. It is a com- 
mon forest tree in the Bombay coast jun^es ; 
rare inland, and there the wood is not deemed 
of any value for household purposes, agricultural 
instruments, or cabinet work. It grows very lai^ 
on the mountuns of the Ciroan, sad is there a va- 
luable timber, much used for handles of axles, pel- 
letbowa, cowars,andwalking sticks. InGaigam 
and Guminr, the Dhamono (Grewia tiliasfoUa) is 
of extreme hei^t 35 feet, dirumference S feet, 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
Gist bnadi, 20 feet It is used for cot frames 
and bandy wheels ; the handles of axes, knives, 
apean, mauMtties, pickaxes, and carpenters' tools 
are made of this wood, which is aUo burnt for 
firewood, being toltnblyplcntifuL Giewia tilimfo- 
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lia (or Grewia elastii 
or Karkana of the 
whi(^ many hnnd 
It dosely resemble) 
is procvrable in t 
and is used (or he 
poles, spear handle) 
eminently suited f 
lightness and elasti 
should be allowed 
should be steeped 
with ml. The bark 
It would seem from 
quality of the timbe 
localities, or that \ 
been brought istt exi 
GUmou, Caf taint B, 

GEEWIA PAN 

Uicrocos t 

Hnm 

A tree, according 
em province of Cej 
in house building, 
and it is esteemed I 
calls it a shrub, i 
Mendis' botanical v 

GEOUHONEE, 

A tree of Ganjam 
80 feet, circunjferei 
ground to the inten 
feet. The platform ( 
nauth festival is oft 
is chiefly uaed for fi 
mon. The bark is 
in diarrhoea. — Capt 

GUATTERIA C 

W. f A. : Hook. ^ 

Uvaria ceraso 



Bombay Fresidencic 

moderate sized tree. 

four years old brs 

. It is a tree co 

and ghat forests ; 

tasily recognised bj 

hantuome ^pearan 

grained wood is tl 

well OS for naval pu 

spars, &C. On the 

tolerably hard wood 

The natives, on the 

t, and say th) 

writes of it as oocni 

white toknbty hi 

saya use it tittle. In 

wood. — yoigt, Dn. 

Btddome, Mr. laliu 



HilNDRO. 



HAUDIGA. 



eUATTEKIA LONGIFOLIA, maU. ; W. 

Uvaria longifolia, Itoxb. 
Uaona ., Dim. 



XMttrae. Eirft. 
Awk numua. Tam. 



ThevathariL Tam. 
Afoka chetta. Tel. 
Asokam. ,. 



A vexy handsome erect ^wing large tree, but 
▼ood soft and useless. It is much grown in 
Madras for ornament. 

GUAZUMA TOMENTOSA, fc B.; Emna. 
W.^A.; jr. III. 

Giuuama uhnifoUa^ WaU. 
Bubronia goazuma, WUlde, Sprenf. 

SiBltid Mdar. £no. | Radnksha chefcta. Til. 

A tree introduced by Dr. Anderson about 70 
jears ago from South America, common in the 
Bekhan, pretty common about Madras, evidently 
{ilanted, the fruit is tuberded. about the size of 
a cherry. It grows at Jaffna in Ceylon. Its young 
iNffk abounds in mucilage and is used in the Mau- 
ritius to clarify sugar. — Dr. Cleghom in M,EJJt; 
Tkw., Voigt, Dr. Ridddl, Dr. (yShaughimy. 

GTJLONCHI, Hind. P A tiee'of Chota Nag- 
pore^withhard, white timber. — Val.Cat.Ex.\^^2. 

GUMBHAR. Hind.? A light coloured 
irood, dose grained and light, grows in the 
hnthal jungles, but scarce. It is used for planks 
Adia constructing palkees. It is this wood 
Irith which the beautiful lac ornaments are made, 
och as work boxes, envdope cases, pen trays. 



he for which Sooree is cdebrated. — Cal. Engi- 
neeri" Journal^ July 1860. 

GUMBAKEE- Hind. P A tree of Cuttack, 
found more or leas plentifully throughout the 
forest jungles of the Sumbulpoie district and the 
Tributary ]iiaha]s.--(2x/. ExMb. 

GUND, it is chiefly ^m this plateau on the 
Malabar Coast, that the demands of H. M. 
naval department are intended to be met.— Dr. 
Cleghom. 

GYEW, BuRH. P A tree, maximum girth % 
cubits, maximum length 15 feet. Found abun- 
dant in the jungles round Moulmein and all over 
the provinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
Stated by the Burmese to be equal to chisd handle 
tree, Dalbergia, species, but if so. Captain 
Dance had not seen a favorable specimen. — 
Gyftaui Dance. 

GYO, BuBV. P A wood of Amherst used for 
house posts, ploughs, handspikes, &c. ; it is a 
dose grained, compact fine wood. — Capt. Dance. 

GYKOCARPUS JACQUINI. Boxb. ; Cor.pl. 

Gyrocarpus Asiaticus, WUlde. 
„ Americanus, Orah. 

A tree of the Coromandel mountains ; grows 
on the banks of the Kistnah at Nilatwar and 
not uncommon in the hot and drier parts of 
Ceylon. Wood white and veiy light : when pro- 
curable, it is used for catamarans, in preference 
to all othen. — ThwaUea, Foigt, Eosb. 



H. 



HADIWICKE, Singh. A moderately haid, 
ine and dose groined, rather heavy Ceylon wood. 
^Bdye ? 

HJBMATOXTLON CAMPECHIANtJM, 
lOgwood. This tree has been introduced 
kto India. It grows readily and seeds abund- 
ntly, but it remains to be seen whether it 
01 attain a large size in this country. It is 
ped only as« dye, and the bark is astringent in a 
nisidexable degree. It is a promising tiee and 
ptervea attention. It is a low spreading tree, 
Jdom thicker than a man^s thigh. — Eng. Cyc, 
)r^ Cleghom in Madras E. /. E. 

HAIi, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree which 
t>ws to about 2 feet in diameter, and 12 feet 
gh. It is used in native vessels, palanquins, 
;. and produces a fruit which the natives eat. 
'Edye on ike Timber of Ceylon. 

HAMA BAJA ? A very small Penang tree, 
tie used. 



HANDBO, HiND.P AtreeofChotaNagpore. 
ud, red timber.— Oa/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 



HARDWICKIA BINATA, Boxb. ; JT. ^ A. 

£pe. Tbl. 



Aiuan. Mahb. 
AcaaouLram. Taji. 
Atti maFam. 



»» 



Nara6pe. 

Nar yepa. 



N 



This large leguminous tree grows in the for- 
ests of the Godaveiy ; in the Nalla Mallai, on 
the mountains of the Coromandel coast, in some 
parts of Khandeish, and in the Padshapoor jun- 
gles, in the Guzelhete pass, common in LuUing 
pass between Malligaum and Dhoolea and on 
the hills of the Sone valley. It is a most elegant 
tree, tall and erect, with an dongated coma and 
the branches pendulous. On the Godaveiy, it 
is often hollow in the centre. Yields a timber 
of an excellent quality for beams and a variety 
of uses. The wood is red or dark coloured, veiy 
hard, very strong and heavy. As the shoots 
grow up veiy striaght, it is also valuable for 
raften. The bark yields a strong fibro and the 
people of the island of Siva Samudram use it 
without further preparation. — Voigt^ Mr.BohdeU 
MS8., Hooker's Him. Joum. Vol. I. p. 50, Mr. 
Latham, Captain Beddome, Dr. G-ibson. 

HAUDIGA, Can. P A Mysore wood used 
for furniture -, polishes and turns well, useful for 
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H£NSLOWIA PANICULATA. 

the cabinet maker ; and would do for veneering. 
Mad. Gat. Ex. 1862. 

HAVUN. A yellow coloured and strong wood 
of the Santhal jungles from Baneebahal to Has- 
diha or about forty miles, but scarce. It is used 
for building purposes by the natives and also 
for cart wheels.— Gz/. Engmeerfi^ Journal^ July 
1860. 

HEADIE, the Malayala name of a tree in 
the forests of Canara. It grows from eighteen 
inches to two feet in diameter, and from thirty 
to fifty feet high. It is a close grained wood, and 
is said to be durable ; but it is rather scarce. — 
BdyBy ForeiU of Malabar and Canara* 

HEBRADENDRON GAMBOGIOIDES, 
Graham. 

Cambogia gutt-a, Imh. 
Maugostana morella, Desrouts. 

Gokata. Soon. | Kaaa goraka. Si^ron. 

A moderate sized tree of Ceylon. The gam- 
boge of commerce oozes out of the bark of this 
tree. 

HEBBADENDRON PICTORIUM, Undley. 
A tall tree of the Malabar coast, yields a gam- 
boge. — Royle^s Mat. Medica. 

HEDERA EXALTATA, Tkw. 

A large tree growing in the central province 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 
feet.— 1%». Eh. PI ZeyLp. 132. 

HEMICYCLIA, a genus of moderate sized 
trees of Ceylon. H. Gardneri, Tkw., not very 
abundant : H. lanceolata, Tkw., grows at Cal- 
tura, Ceylon, and H. sepiaria, JF. ^ A., " Wee- 
ra-gass,'' Sifiyh., is abundant in the hot drier 
parts of the island. — Tkw., p. 287. 

HEMIGYMMA MACLEODII, Gnff. ? 

Cordia, species. Beddome. 
Botku. TsL. " I Deyn gan. Hind. P of Jubbnlpore. 

This tree is abundant in the Godavery forests, 
near Mahadeopore : it does not extend down to 
the Circars. It is found near Warungul. It 
is also indigenous to the Jubbulpore forests, 
where it is called " Deyngan." It is. Captain 
Beddome feels certain the tree described by Dr. 
Griffiths as *' Hemigymna Macleodii." He de- 
scribed it from dried specimens and thought that 
the leaves were opposite (instead of alternate) 
otherwise his description and native name agree. 
A veiy beautiful wood. It would answer as 
a substitute for maple for picture frames, &c. 
— Captain Beddoine. 

HEBALSU. Can.? 

AVild Jack wood. £xg. 

Sent to the Exhibition of 1862 from South 
Canara. — Mad. Cat. Ex. of 1862. 

HENSLOWIA PANICULATA, Migu. 

Aiuimbo. BuKU. 
A reddish colorcl wood of' British Burmah, 



UEKITIBRA MINOB. 

not straight grained, used occasionally for cart 
wheels, mostly for firewood. In a full giowa 
tree on good soil the average length of the tronk 
to the first branch is 50 feet and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 feet. — 
Dr. Brandis, Cal. Gat. Ex. 1862. 

HERITIERA, SpecieB. 

Pinlay kanazoe. BuRX. 

Common in the Delta of the Irrawaddy, in 
British Burmah, wood used for house posts and 
rafters, and for firewood for the manufacture 
of salt. The tree is nearly related to the " Soon- 
dree" of Bengal. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 66. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 feet 
and average girth, measured at 6 feet from the 
ground, is 6 feet.— Z>r. Brandts, Cal. Cat. Ex, 
1862. 

HERITIERA MINOR, Lam. ; D C. ; Roxb. 

Heritiera femes, WiUde, Buck., D C. 
Balanopteris minor, Geerin. 

Soondree. Beng. | Kim-na-zoo. Bckm. 

Ka-na-zo. Burm. | Kon-nay-zow. 

A gloomy looking tree that may be distin- 
guished from all others for many miles distant. 
It is remarkably characteristic of a peculiar soil. 
Wherever the tides occasionally rise and inun- 
date the land, this tree is sure to be found 
throughout the whole Tenasserim coast, but it 
is never found at home, either on the high diy 
lands on the one hand, nor in the wet 
mangrove swamps on the other. It is the tree 
which was described by Dr. Buchanan Hamil- 
ton, who accompanied Symes* embassy, as 
IfarUiera fotnes. It grows in the Sunderbunds, 
and is used in Calcutta for firewood. Both the 
Heritiera minor and Jf. UUoralis are common in 
the Rangoon district, along the creeks, and H. 
minor furnishes the Soondree wood so well 
known in Bengal for its strength and durable 
qualities. Although so common, on the Bengal 
coast, as to give name, as Captain Munio thinks, 
to the Soonderbunds, yet the tree grows much 
larger in the Tenasserim Provinces, and affords 
finer timber. It is indigenous in the Mayagee 
forests and on the Choungs KayoO, Thabyeed 
and Thunat, and in some sections is quite abun- 
dant. In Tavoy, it is a large tree furnishing 
very hard and durable wood. In Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui its maximum girth is 2 cubits and 
maximum length 15 feet* It is very abundant, 
but straggling ; found in Martaban, and on both 
sides of the Moulmein river, and all along the 
sea coast ; an unlimited supply of it is procura- 
ble. When seasoned, it floats in water, and is 
tough, light and durable. Indeed, it is tlie 
toughest wood that has been tested in India. 
AVhen Rangoon teak broke with a weight of 
870 lbs. Soondree sustained 1312 lbs. It is 
not an equally durable wood, but stands without 
a rivul iu strength. It is used for boats, also 
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HIBISCUS MACHOFHYtLA. 

inks of bridges, boxes ? and many other pur- 
poses. It is reoommeiided for helyes, but should 
be killed a twelvemonth before being cut down, 
or othorwise should be seasoned by ke«>ing after 
it has been cut down. Dr. Wallich says it 
stands unrivalled for elasticity, hardness, and 
durability, and adds that ^' if not extensively 
employed for the construction of naves and fel- 
loes of gun carriages, it is solely because pieces 
of sdequate dimensions are not procurable." 
Bat Dr. McClelland's informants asserted, that 
immense quantities, sufficient for such purposes, 
are obtainable here. Dr. Wallich adds that the 
cluuQoal made from it is better than any other 
Koi for the manufacture of gunpowder. — Dr. 
MeCleUamd m 8eUe. Records Owemmmt qf In- 
dia, Il[»vign Depi. No. IX., p. 48, Dr. Maam, 
Q^Mm Donee, Foifft. 

HEBrriEEl UTTORALIS, jiU.j D a; 
Balanopteris Tothila, Oartn. 

Grows in the Mauritius, the peninsula of 
India, in the Sunderbunds ? common in the 
Bangoon district, and along the sea-shore in 
.ilmherst, and Tavoy. Very abundant on the 
Uands; found on Pannat Island «nd all the 
lleigui Archipelago, also all along the coast 
of Amherst province. When seasoned, it floats 
in water. Maximum girth four cubits, maxi- 
mum length thirty feet. It is used for boats, 
boxes, planks of houses, Sec., is a very light wood, 
vented, durable and tough. And is recommended 
fer fuzes beyond any other wood from Amherst, 
Tavoy or Meigui, also for helves, and for gun- 
stocks. Strongly recommended for packing 
cases of all descriptions. — Faifft, Dr. McClelland, 
Oaptam Dance. 

HERNANDIA SONORA, Xm«. 
Hemaadia Guianensis, Aub. 
Bong-ko. Jatah. 

A tall, erect tree of the West Indies, of the 
Moluccas and the Piji islands, in the last, form- 
big one of the sacred groves — a complete bower. 
The wood is so very light and takes fire so 
readily from a flint and steel, that it may be 
Bsed as tinder. The bark, seed and young 
lesTes are cathartic. The juice is an effectual 
fepilatGiy, removing the hau without any pain. 
—Ame., (ySkamglmfuff, Vdgt, Seeman'e F^i 
blonde, Eng. Ope. 

HIBISGUS LAMFAS, (km. A Ismail tree 
if Hindostan, Bengal, snd both peninsulas of 
[fidia. — Voifft, M. E. J. R., WtgUe le. 

HIBISCUS MACROPHTLLA — P is very 
dentif ul in the forests of the Pegu and Tounghoo 
listrlcis, ^(so in Tavoy : it is a tall slender tim- 
ler, of 4kl^ 01^ four feet girth, and would do for 
KMffds fi^d house posts. Wood white colour 
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HLAINr. 

and adapted for eveiy purpose of house buiicT- 
ing. — Dr. McClelland. 

HISBICUS PATERSONII, D C; Prod. L «. 
454, AU. 

Lagunsea Patersonia, B. M. 

White oak of Norfolk Island, a shady tree 
forty feet high. Its leaves are a whitish green » 
sepals green and petals pink, fading to white 
and the size of a small wine glass. It is the 
largest of the mallow tribe, and attains sixteen 
feet in cireumferenoe. In an economic sense it 
is said to be valueless, except for firewood. — 
KeppeVe Ind. Arch. Vol. II, p. 283, Voigt. 

HIBISCUS TILI^POLIA— P ? 

Bdygobd. SiMSH* 

Under these namesy Mr. Mendis gives a wood 
of the western provinee of Ceylon, a cubic foot 
of which weighs 38 lbs. and is esteemed to last 
20 years. It is used for cairiages, palanqueens 
and hackeries — found near riven. — Mr. Adrian 



HLAINE, an dongated valley of Pegu, ex- 
tending north and south with the Yomah range, 
at a distance of ten to thirty miles from its east 
bank ; the hills at intervals advancing and then 
receding from the river, but always leaving a 
broad plain on its bank. Tlie lower part of the 
plain has been cultivated : the higher parts are 
covered with forest. The Fhoungyee valley, which 
lies to the eastward of Hlaine, from which it is 
separated by a branch of the Yomah, is an am- 
phitheatre, open to the south and surrounded on 
all other sides by hills. Its breadth from east 
to west is probably about ten or fifteen miles, and 
its length from north to south thirty. The 
Tegn or Zamc^ee valley lies to the east of 
Phoungye, from which it is separated by another 
branch of the Yomah. This valley is enclosed 
on all sides by hills ; it is about forty or fifty 
miles in length from S. 8. £. to N. N. W., 
which is the direction in which it lies, and twenty 
miles in breadth from E. to W. The Zamayee 
river is large and navigable for small craft in the 
rains, for a distance of sixty or eighty miles 
above Pegu, to the extremity of the valley ; and 
although only about knee deep in the dry sea- 
son, it rises forty feet in the rains : its bed is 
sandy and unimpeded by rocks. The mountains 
extending along the N. W. side of the valley, 
separating it from Phoungyee, the Hlaine and 
Tharawaddy, are of considerable extent and ele- 
vation and form a part of the Yomah range. 
On the east side it is separated from the plains 
of Tounghoo and Shoay Gyeen by a lower branch 
of the same chain, and finally it is enclosed to 
the south by a low hilly tract through which the 
river passes by a series of small defiles to P^. 
Dr. McClelland ascended the Thomizai valley in 
the Hlaine district to its head, and descended 
through the Odkkan valley, and, having tra- 
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UOLIOAENA LONGIFOLIA. 

versed the forests from thence to Mazalee, 
ascended the Ghoiing. This Hhdne forms a 
part of the vaUey of the Irrawaddy with which 
the Hlaine river is connected by means of creeks. 
Dr. MeCUUand in Selec. Records Govt of India 
Foreign Dept No. IX, p. 8. 

HOCOMLIA MONTANA P 



Sampga. Can. 



ID 



Tambut. Hjlbr. 



I Kudkee. Mark. 



In Canara and Sunda, on and close to the head 
of the Ghats ; wood seldom runs hu^e, is white, 
luurd and tough; used for agricultural imple- 
ments. — Dr. Gibson. 

HOLAERHENA ANTIDY8ENTERICA, 
TTalL 

Echites antidysenterica, Roxb. 
Chonemorpha „ 0. Don. 

A small tree of Nepal, Sylhet and Chittagong. 
—Foigt. 

HOLAERHENA CODAGA. Apoc^aeea, 
Wight*s Icon. 

Kooda pallei manun. Tm. 

In Coimbatore, a white small sized, but very fine 
grained wood, employed in cabinet-making. — 
Dr. IFigU. 

HOLARRHENA MITIS, 22. Br. A. D C. 

Prod. 

Kirri-waUa-gasa. SnvoH. 

A moderate sized tree of Ceylon, not un- 
common, up to an elevation of 1,500 feet. — 
Thw. En. PL ZeyLp. 194. 

HOLIGARNA LONGIFOLIA, Eoxb. FL 
Ind. ii. p. 80. 
Holgeree. Cah. | Holgene. ICahx. 

One of the trees yielding the well known 
black lacquer varnish. It grows in Travanoore, in 
Malabar, m Canara and Sunda, mostly above the 
ghats, at NUgoond, in the Konkan, Assam, Chit- 
tagong, and in the forests of Tenasaerim. Its 
exudation is used bv the natives to varnish 
shields, and for other purposes. Juice dan- 
gerously acrid. A fine black varnish from 
its fruit is brought from Munnipore. This 
turns of a beautiful black colour, when ap- 
plied to a surface, owing, according to Sir I). 
Brewster, to the fresh varnish consisting of a 
congeries of minute organised particles, which 
disperse the rays of light in all directions ; the 
organic structure is destroyed when the var- 
nish dries, and the rays of light are conset^uently 
transmitted. There also come from Munnipore, 
a varnish, made from Semeoarpw anacardium 
(marking nut), and a renuurkable black pigment 
resemblmg that from MeUmorrkaa tuOatisuma, 
which is white when fresh, and requires to be 
kept under water. Wood good for houses and 
beams. — Foigi, Drt, Gibson, (yShaughnessy and 
Mason, Hooker's Hinu Jour^ Vol. II. p. 331. 
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HOP£A DISCOLOB. 

HOLONG, Hind. ? A tree of Chote Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, red timber. — Cal. CkL 
Ex. 1862. 

HOMALIUM TOMENTOSUM— ? 

Myouk-kyan. Bukx. 

A tree of Moulmein. A strong wood for any 
ordinary purpose. — CaL Gai. Ex. 1862. 

HONAGUL, Can. A Mysore wood.— JMarf. 

Cat. Ex. 1862. 

HOONSOOR COMMISSARIAT TEAK FO- 
REST is large, exclusively under the Madias 
Commissariat, and worked by them ; but arrange- 
ments have been made to place it under tht 
Forest Department. It has been much iM^kct- 
ed, and requires to be conserved, for theR 
has been wastefr^l exhaustion of teak. The 
coorooburs revel in this forest, and bave 
done immense damage, and it is still going on. 
It is supposed that this forest alone if voiked 
under a systematic plan would give a r^uhr 
supply of good timber to the state and the 
public. It has better means of oommamealka 
than any in the belt of teak, and contaias 
about one hundred and thirty square miles of 
timber trwa.'-^Madras Conservator's Report, 

HONGE. Can. 

Honga. Cm. 
Uip-pe. Can. 
Kttrai\j. Hind. Mahr. 

Under these names are known two diflcmt 
trees growing in the woods of Mysofc 03 It 
obtained from both of their seeds and sold, butllic 
oil of the fonner is very smoky and bad tkoi^ 
clear to look at ; that of the Hippay, is as wtilt 
and good as the ooooanut oiL 'Hie Hip-pe trees 
are extensively planted in topes in front of xi\ 
lages, for the purpose of obtaining oiL — M, Jk 
of 1857. ^Ab^— They seem to be species ^f 
Bassia.) 

HOONSAY. Can. A Mysore wood. 

HOPEA. 8p. 

Thiugadoe. BvBX. 

This large tree abounds in the same localkiaft 
of British Bunnah as H. odoiata, but the voad 
is not equally valued. A cubic foot weighs As: 
52. In a full grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first hnaeh 
is 100 feet and average girth measured at 6 kt^ 
from the ground is 20 feet. It sells at 12 sa*. 
nas p^r cubic foot. — Pr. Brandis, Ckl. GU. JBi6i 
1862. ^ 

H0PE4 DECANDRA, Buck. 

Ooroop^ Mal. 

Ooroopa is the Malayala. nane of a 
which the natives of that countiy prefer lo 
for building ships, being more durable and 
grained. — Ain*s. Mat. Med. p. 207- 

HOPEA DISCOLOR, Tkw. A laigt tm «f 
Ceylon in the Salfragam and Ambagamowa '»• 
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HOPSA ODORATA. 



HYMENiCA COUBBARIL. 



t 

I 



tricts, at no great elevation. The under side of 
the leaves are of a rich brown colour. — Tkw- En. 
PL Zeyl. L p, 36. 

HOPEA FLOKIBUNDA ? 

I Tuttieyft. Burm. 

A v«y krge tree of Tavoy. 
HOPEA ODORATA, Boxb, 

ThiDgan. BarsL 

It grows in Chittagong, Dr. McClelland says 
it is scarce in Pegu, and tliat a few trees are to 
be found about the vicinity of Rangoon ; Dr. 
Brandis mentions that it is one of the finest 
timber trees of British Burmah, being found 
near mountain streams and in the evei^green 
forest, and that large specimens of this 
valuable tree are common east of the Sit- 
tang river, but it is rather scarce in the greater 
part of Pegu. The trees are found near Moul* 
mein in laterite and sandstone chiefly ; it is a 
light brown wood, and at Moulmein is a veiy 
strong but coarse-grained timber, used exten- 
sively by the Burmese in the construction of 
boats and canoes, — which are formed from the 
trunks of these magnificent trees of a size 
fit for canying 8 or 4 tons. The trunk is 
scooped or burnt out and stretched in the 
centre, whilst warm, by means of cross pieces 
of wood. When the required breadth is ob- 
tained, the sides are built up to obtain a greater 
capacity, these tree boats, if they may be so 
called, are from 7 to 8 feet beam. The Thingan 
trees grow to a height of 250 feet, and are 
considered the most valuable indigenous timber 
trees in the southern provinces of Tenasserim ; 
at Tavoy and Mergui it is sawn up for build* 
ing purposes. The breaidng weight may be 
stated at 800 lbs. with a specific gravity of 45 
to 46 U». ; the wood is much prized for cart 
wheels and boats made of it are said to 
last for more than twenty years. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 64. In a full grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk -to the 
first branch is 80 feet, and average girth mea- 
sured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. Capt. 
Dance gives, under this name, two descriptions 
of timbcf, which it seems advisable to record, viz. 

Hopea odarata. TJUm^om, Burm, 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 60 
feet. Scattered but abundant in the provinces 
of Tea on the coast beyond Amherst, also at 
Mergui, and in lesser quantity near Moulmein. 
When seasoned, floats in water. — ^Formerly con- 
sidered the most valuable indigenous timber in the 
southern Provinces and used at Tavoy and Mergui 
for building houses. Used ako for eanoes, juiucs, 
fte. A very durable excellent wood when kept 
vader water as in the planks of a boat or under 
cover on land ; but often liable to split when ex- 
posed to the sun in a dry state. Kecommended 
for helves. 



Hopea odoraia. Thinmn Pew, or White Tingan, 
in Amherst, Tavoy ana Mergui, maximum girth 



4 cubits, maximum length 30 or 40, scattered 
but abundant. Found in the same localities as 
the red Thingan. When seasoned, floats in water. 
It is a lighter varietv of the red Thingan. This 
is a tolerable wood i:or durability, and would do 
for helves, but more suitable woods are in the list 
of those recommended. — Drs. Mmom, McCleilaMd 
Brandit, CaL Cat. Ex. of 1862, Captain Dance, 
Major Benson. 

HOPEA SUAVA, JTaU. 

Eogyin. Bubm. 
This valuable tree is found in the English 
forests of British Burmah, but huge trees are 
not common in Pegu* Wood tough and hard 
but heavy, used in house building, for bows and a 
variety of other purposes, and said to be as dura- 
ble as teak. A cubic foot weighs 55 lbs. In a fidl 
grown tree, on good soil, the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 60 feet and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the gromid 
is 7 feet.— I/r. BrandU, Cat. Cat. Ex. 1862.. 

HUNDA PALE, a Malabar and Canara tree, 
which produces a jfriiit. It grows to about 1 8 
inches in diameter, and 20 feet high. It is not 
of much use except for its fruit which is eaten 
by the natives and by wild animals* — Edye*9 
Foreatty Maladar and Oanara. 

HUEA CEEPITANS, Idnn. 

Sand box tree. A middle sized tree of rapid 
growth, native of tropical America. The truuk 
is strongly armed, the wood light and useless. 
The seeds are poisonous. — M. K /. 22., Vbigi. 

HYDN0CABPU8 INEBaiANS, Vahl : 
Gosrtn. 

I Mam vutUy maram. Tam. 



Kowtee. Marr. 
Mukooloo. SiifOB. 



I 



A large tree, growing in Ceylon on the banks 
of rivers up to an elevation of 2,000 feet. It is 
a common tree on the west coast, not so in the 
Coimbatore jungles. The tree is hardly found 
in the Bombay northern jungles on the coast ; 
more frequently in those south of the Savitree 
river. The wood is not used for any purpose. 
The seeds of the fmit afford an oil* — Voigt^ 
ThfoaUeB, 2Vt. Qib$on and WiglU. 

HYMEN2EA COURBABIL, Linn. 

Locust tree. Eno. | Courbaril Locust tree. £no. 

Gum Anime tree. £iro. | 



It is a fine lofty spreading tree, and grows 
in the tropical parts of America, in Jamaica, and 
in Tenasserim. The timber of the old trees is 
very hard and tough, and is in great request for 
wheelwork, particularly for cogs. The wood is 
very hard and is so heavy thai a cubic foot is 
smd to weigh a hundred pounds : it takes a fine 
polish and is used by cabinet makers. The 
trunk acquires an immense height. When in a 
sickly state, it furnishes the resin called Western 
Anime. It was introduced into Tenasserim, by 
Major Macfarquhar, and is easily propagated. 
The resin exudes from between the principal 
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INGA filOEMINA. 



INGA XTLOCABPA. 



pQiots. It ia fine tfnd transparent, of a red or 
yellowish-red colour, and in licrge lumps. It 
reaeBA)le8 amber, is very hard, uid sometimes 
contains kaves, insects, or other objects imbedded 
in it. It bums readily, emitting a very fragrant 
smell. Dissolved in rectified spirits of wine it 
makes one of the finest kinds of varnish. — Mng, 
Oifc., Ih: (yShemghneuy, p. 814, Dr. MaMon'9 
Tenasmim^p. 156, Voigt, p. 252. 

HYMENODYCTION, SpeeUi. 

Dndippa (Godaveiy Forasto,) I Chotippa (Circan). Tel. 
Tel. I 

A large tree of the Godaveiy. Wood not 
used in the Godaveiy forests. — Oaptam Beddome. 

HYMENODYCTION EXCELSUM, W^tdl. 
in FL Ind.; W. ^ J.; W. Ic. 

Cinchona excelsa, Boxb, 

Kala bachnak. Duk. Bundara. Uimd. 

Cedar wood. EzfO. Kala buchnak. Hind. 

Kwidani. P Hiif D. Sagi4»u manm. Tam . 



Btti;ja. Til 
Bor^a. M 
Chetippa. « 



IBandara. Til. 



A veiy large tree, common all round the foot 
of the Neilgherries, and in the mountainous 
parts of the Circars, but chiefly in the valleys. 
The wood is firm, close-grained, of a pale maho- 
gany colour, and very useful for many purposes. 
The bitter astringent bark is used bv tanners, 
also medicinaUy, but it contains no alkaloid. — 
Dn. Roxburgh, (ySkaugkmessy, p. 394, Mr. 
Melvar, Ami. Mat. Med. 

HYMENODYCTION. Of this genus of 
plants, belonging to one of the Cinchonaoeas, 
H. obovatum, W. Icon., " Yella mala kai 
maram" Tam., " Kurwve" Mahr., H. niile, W. 
Ic, " PeronjoH maram Tam., and " Kurwye** 
Mahr., grow in Coimbatore and in Canara, 
but wood only fit for fuel. H, tkyrai/hrum^ 
Wall., grows at Rajmahal, Chittagong, and at 
Rangoon. — Dr9. Wight and CrUnan, Faigi. 
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lAKVINI. Tam. ? 

Yanriney. Tam. | Crawn. DuT. & Pokt. 

This Ceylon tree grows tall and straight, from 
twenty to forty five feet high, and from twelve 
to thirty inches in diameter. It may be obtain- 
ed in great quantities, and answers many purposes 
in ship and house work. — Edge, on the Timber 
of OpgloH. 

ICICA INDICA, IT. ^ A. 



Schinus Saheria, H. B. 
,, Niara. „ 



Bursera serrata, Wall. 
Schinus Bengalensis, H. 

B. 

A tree of Assam and Chittagong, its timber 
is close g^ned and hard, as tough as oak, but 
heavier, and used for furniture by the natives. — 
Voigt. 

ILEX. A genus of plants of which Dr. 
Wigiit mentions L Gardneriana and I. Wighti- 
ana, Mr. Thwaites mentions, as growing in 
Ceylon, I. denticulata, a laige, and I. Walkeri, 
a small tree. Mr. Hodgson, in his ** Nagasaki*' 
mentions eight spedes: woods not known. — 
Wight'9 Iconee, Thto. JEn. PI. Zegl. See Jafav. 

INDIGOPERA, Speciei. 

Dvun-daloim. Buui. 

This tree is four or five feet in girth, found 
both in the Bangoon and Tounghoo districts 
though it is scSuiee. Wood white colour and 
adapted for every purpose of house building. — 
Dr. McClelloHd. 

INDIKE, BuRM. Ebony of Moulmein. ^ 
INGA BIGEMINA, milde. 



Mimosa bigemina, Linn. 
„ lucida, Boxb. FL Ind, 



Ta-nyen. Bvrm. 
Katnr konna. 



{Iron wood. EifO. of Bor- 
mahP 



This tree grows in the Konkans, Nepaul, 
Assam and Pegu. It is of smaller g^rth than 
the I. xylocarpa, but grows to a great height, 
and has a black wood. Like the I. xyloca^M, 
it is called Iron wood by the English in Pegu 
and Tenasserim. In native gardens it is an 
ornamental tree, with sweet scented blossoms 
and afibrding a thick beautiful shade. Its seeds 
are poisonous when taken internally, notwitb* 
standing which they are sold at a high prioe in 
the basv, and are used by Burmese and Karens 
as a condiment to their preserved fish. — Bn. 
MeCleUand and Maaon, Voigt. 

INGA DULCI8, WtOde. 

Mimosa dulcis, BoxL^ Cor. PI. 

Sweet Inga. Eitg. | Koorkapnli maram. Tax. 

Manilla Tamarind. £50. | Sima dunta. Tel. 

This small tree of the Philippines, isolated 
specimens of which are occasionally found from 
12 to 18 inches in diameter* resembles the 
hawthorn in general appearance. It is culti- 
vated in India. It was mtroduced firom Manilla 
into the Circars, but was a Mexican tree, which 
the Spaniards introduced into the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago. It furnishes a hard wood. It is a 
most valuable hedge plant, and is now sparingly 
used along some of the railway lines of the 
peninsula. The pul^ of the fruit is edible. — 
Foigt, Dr. Clay horn in M. E. /. R. 

INGA XYLOCAEPA, D C. ; W. ^ A. ; W. 
Ic. ; J. Gretham. 

Mimosa xvlocarpa, Roxb. Cor. PL 
Xylia ^labriformis, Berieh, 
Acacia xylocarpa, Willde. 
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n 



TerodL Can,? 

hoAmman. C%3. 
Bete^ swamamki vriksha. 

Cut. ? P 
Inn wood of Amcui» £no. 



Partridge wood of I^ondonP 

Emo. 
Jamboo. Hiin>. 
Janba. Mahr. 
Eroolof Malabar. 
Emvaln maram. Tam. 
Malei averei. „ P P 
Tangedv. Tbl. 
KofidaTangedn. CirearayTiL. 
Boja of the Qodavery. 



This Yalnable timber tree isVmarkable for its 
Hank woody l^mne; it grows to a large size, 
is a stately tree which blossoms during the hot 
season, at which period it is nearly destitute of 
foliage, and is met with in many parts of Southern 
India, in varying abundance. It is abundant in 
the WaUiar forests of Coimbatore, it is also abun- 
dttit in North Canara, particularly between 
Siroee and Yellapore, and is not uncommon in 
file sea board forests of the Bombay Presidency, 
south of Panwell. In Canara and Sunda, it 
grows chiefly above the ghats in Soopeh and 
Dandelee, where it grows large ; and, there, its 
tough and strong wood is very useful in house 
^building. It is met with in the Godaveiy 
fbresta where it grows veiy large on the moun- 
tains, and there is much of it in the Vizagapa- 
pttam district. Dr. McClelland says that, in the 
I Southern forests of Pegu, it is a plentiful large 
I iitBe, fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter, very 
1^ fefty and straight, and would afford excellent spars 
! fpr naval purposes, if not too heavy. It is most 
' plentiful in Prome, especially near the forks of 
^tte Tenasserim, and very abundant in Amherst, 
llergui and Tavoy. In the Prome forests, 
: it 18 usually about 6 feet in girth, but in aU 
Hie other branches of the Tenasserim, it 
attains a larger size, frequently 8 or 9 feet. Dr. 
Ikandis says it is abundant throughout the for- 
(BSta on and near the hills of British Burmah, and 
ii, there, a magnificent tree, It is the Iromoood 
of Pegu. The sap wood is attacked by white ants 
and decays easily, but it is veiy limited in lai^ 
trees. The heart wood of full grown trees is 
said to last as long as teak. This wood would 
be invaluable if it were not for its weight. It is 
nsed, he says, for house and bridge posts, ploughs, 
boat anchors, in the construction of carts and 
Ibr other purposes. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 
%0 to 66. In a full grown tree on good soil, 
the average length of the trunk to the furst 
Hkntnch is 50 feet and avenge girth, measured at 
% feet from the ground is 9 feet. It sells, there, at 
IS annas per cubic foot. This woodisof a very su- 
l^erior quality, every where ; is dark coloured, very 
ilnd, and dense, strong and durable — ^but, in the 
'^mbay Presidency, the tree does not grow 
'fltiaight to any size, and, there, it is not available 
i for house or ship building. An inch bar, of the 
'()oimbatore wood, sustained lbs. 660. It is one 
of the Iron woods of the Arracan provinces, the 
other being the I. byemina. It resists naOs, 
which cannot be driven into it. It is excellent 
for naves of wheels and for all purposes demand- 



ing great strength, such as crooks for ships— knees 
and bends, posts, piles, and bridges : and it is ex- 
oellent for railway sleepers and recommended for 
handles of chisels, gsiuges, Sec, but is too heavy 
for other ordnance purposes. The hard wood 
b as impervious to white ants as teak and is 
even more durable in the ground. Natives as- 
sured Dr. Mason that they had seen house posts 
of this wood taken up afier having stood forty 
years, and that the part which had been buried 
was as sound as new timber. That of the Go- 
daveiy forests is described as yielding a valuable 
timber, and according to Dr. Boxbuigh,* the 
timber is remarkably strong and durable, but 
Mr. Bohde did not meet with it in the Cir- 
cars exceeding a foot or 14 inches in diame- 
ter, and, then, always faulty in the centre, 
and he says that, in the Vizagapatam district, 
this wood is used for common purposes, but it 
is generally faulty in the centre, it is not a 
bad wood for furniture, is well adopted for han- 
dles of tools &c., the average size at Vizagapa- 
tam is 13 inches in diameter and fifteen feet 
long; on the Godaveiy it is seldom obtained 
exceeding 8 inches in diameter and generally 
is faulty in the centre; it is used for posts. 
He thinks it a good wood for screens, framing 
of fomiture, Unings of drawers, tool handles, 
and generally for all purposes, for which a mo- 
derately hard, strong wood, not liable to split 
or cast about, is required. It would, thus, 
seem to be in general use in the various coun- 
tries of British India and in the a^aoent 
Island of Ceylon. In the Madras Gun 
Carriage Manufactory, it is used for poles, 
axle cases, and braces for transport limbers, 
poles and yokes for water carts, cheeks, axle 
cases for transport carriages, light mortar carts. 
Captain Puckl^, writbg from Mysore, says it is 
used for furniture, shafts, plough heads and 
knees, and crooked timbers in ship building, and 
railway sleepers. It has been largely used on 
the Madras Railway. In a letter dated 1st Sep- 
tember 1862, to Mr. £. B. Elwin, Agent and 
Manager, the Acting Chief Engineer, says, 
" From all I can gather, from the statistics fur- 
nished by the Engineers of the South West line, 
it appears that, as far as can be ascertained, the 
sleepers of Erool employed in the Bailway exhi- 
bited a veiy fair durability. Those that were 
laid down on the Western Division, two years 
ago, do not now appear to show the least symp- 
tom of decay. If judiciously selected and tho- 
roughly seasoned, there can be little doubt of 
their continuing serviceable for at least 6 years, 
and further experience may prove sleepers of 
this wood to possess still greater durability. 
It has been employed extensively for different 
purposes, among others, for piles, transoms and 
walling pieces. The piles of the temporary 
bridge over the Kuddlehoondy river, completed 
in the commencement of 1859, are of this tim- 
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l>er, and appear to Iibtc stood well ; and, though 
the BCB-wonn has perforated them on all sidei, 
the damage done does not appear to extend 
below the sap wood. In small scantlinga, 
it is liable to split and warp under exponre to 
the weather. As an experiment, Mr. Lovell 
drove a small pile, S inches in section and which 
waa purposely selected fiee of sap, into the river 
at the site of the Kuddlehoondy bridge, and af- 
ter an exposure of 18 months when cat up, it 
waa found to be destroyed to a depth only of a 
^ of an inch. The horizontal timbers in this 
bridge which are alao of Erool are perfectly 
aonnd, they were bowerer coated with Tar and 
appear to have been well seasoned previous to 
use. I have no doubt that, of all the timber* 
from the Indian forests, Erool will be found to 
hold a high place in respect of durability and 
general usefulness." — Dri. flight, Mct^elland, 
Maton, Gib*on and Ckghon, in OonUTvator't 
Report, Captain Vaace, Mr. Soide, QtlcuUa 
^ Madra* Caialogiiet (if the Ethiiitltm qf tS62. 
Dr. BroHdU, Oaptaia PaekU ^ Oolonel MaU- 
land : Report of Jcii*g CU^ Engineer, Madrat 
RailKog, and Seeordt of tit GmtKUing Engineer, 
favoured through Mr. ElKtu ^ Caplmit Frender- 
ga»t. 
• INUA.TON— ? A tnse of Akyab. furnishing 
a moderate sized wood. It is plentiful, but not 
much nsed.— 0*;. Cal. St. 1862. 

INJIN PEWOO, BuRM. 

White I^jin. Ahqu>.Bdui, 

Found in abundance all over the provinces of 
Amhewt, Tavoy and Merj^ui, of a maximum 
length of S2 feet and maximum girth of 2 cubits. 
It is very light and perishable, and only fit for 
firewood. — (hplatM Daaee. 

IKGULI, Tam., also Ear-gulie, Tab. The 
name of a Ceylon tree, which is about fourteen 
inches in diameter, and eight feet in height, 
is not a useful wood. — Edge, ok the Timber of 
Oenlon. 

IKON WOOD, 

P;i> of Akjib. 

YKSont. l)f T, 
Iron wood. Em 



OoaittBi. la. 



EiMnhalL Ou. 
LegBo di ferra. It. 
Lignum rcrreiun. Lit. 

Nkw. Sinnn. 
tltAinro. Sr. 



Iron wood is a commercial term, applied 
to a great variety of woods, in consequence 
of their hardness, and almost every country has 
an iron-wood of its own. The product of an 
evei^reen tree, Sideronylon, remarkable for the 
hardness and weight of ita timber, which sinks 
in water, receives this name : it is of a reddish 
cast, and corrodes like iron. This tree grows 
chiefly in the West India islands, and is like- 
wise very common in South America.. Me$aa 
ferrea, a tree fumishin<^ one of the iron woods, 
and which, also, has received ils specific name from 
the hardness of its wood, is a native of Ceylon 
Bndoribe|ienin9ul<i3or|[i(li.i, of Nor) hern Indi-i, 



ISOKAI 

Ualacca and of the islan 
dunculata, likewise, fumi 
known under this nami 
Melroeideroi vera of Chi 
wood : the Chinese are si 
and anchors of it, and, ai 
so scarce and valuable, 
to be manufactured for t 
The iron-wood of*goutht 
Bari/xylum nffum / of I 
Sladnuamia lidemxyhm. 
Good Hope, Sideroxyloi 
latter is very hard, closi 
water. The Ceylonese h 
tree, known under th 
of the western provinc 
the M. ferrea. It is desc 
and buildings. That oi 
from two species of U< 
Coronmndel coast, the ti 
plied to the wood of the 
in Tenasserim, the term 
of Inga xylocarpa and '. 
of a species of Diospyros. 
tralta is from a species o 
of Norfolk island from 
The iron-wood of Gniana 
Hoeoea (of Aublet), that < 
plerola, and ISrythro^l 
also called red- wood. ^ 
Obealoia lat'folia, are otl 
to the timbers of which 
has been applied, Ottrya 
can hop horn beam, has 
and heavy, whence it v. 
wood in America, and in 
Under the name of IioD 
were sent by the Calcutti 
hibition of 1863. Oneof 
of Akyab, grows to a mo 
tiful in the Sandoway ani 
other Iron wood , Pieng, f 
ab, grows to a \axffi size 
InAtrakan, its woodisverj 
Like the commercial tem 
wood, &c., &C., be, this i 
tbe timbers from which ai 
will show the necessity 
tion. — HolUappfel, Mr. 
livriy, Dr. Benaetl, Mr. 1 
Qd. &. of 1863. 

IPPEE, Tbl., of the 
folia. A strong wood, 1 
natives, the flowers yield 
extracted from the seeds.- 

ISCAItASI KAREA, 
Anolo-Tkl. of the Noi 
bably from the Sapindus 

ISONANDRA. A | 
growing in Ceylon, and 
of India. Dr. Wight, i 
1220; lanecolal 



JJLCK WOOD. 



JAMBOSA CYLINDRICA. 



PeroUeiiana, ]219; polyandra. 1589, and vil- 
loss, 360. Thwaites mentions, in Ceylon, I. 
eanalieulata, Tk»*y a middle sized tree in the 
Galtura dbtrict ; I. grandis, Tkw., a large tree 
of the central province and Saffiragam districts, 
from tbe seeds of wbich an oil is extracted and 
vhieh is nsed similarly to tliat of the Bassia 
loDgifolia. He also names I. loevifolia ; pauci- 
ibm; rnbiginosa and Wightiana, as trees of 
modfflrate and lai^ size. — Dr. JFighit Tkw. 
A. PL Zeyl. 

ISONANDRA. GUTTA, Hook. 

Kuer wood tree. Sir Q. | Niato. Maijlt. 

The Gutta-percha tree is a native of the Ma- 
layan Archipelago, to which it is almost con- 
fined, and produces the Pertsha which is as 
mdestmctible by chemical agents as caoutchouc. 
I have no knowledge that the timber of this 
large tree has yet been usefully employed. 

ITTI, Arali, Porrel, Attu, or Itti, according 
to Edye, the Malayala names of a Malabar and 
Canara tree which grows to about forty feet in 
height, and two feet in diameter ; it is used by 
the native carpenters for the planks in vessels, 
and is said by them to be a valuable wood. This 
tree, the hindu people worship and respect, and 
consider of great importance and value. — £(fye, 
Ibresis of Malahar ind Oanara. 

KO£A, Species. 

Telia kooroowaiL. Tzl. 

A tiee of Granjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 20 feet, circumference 1 foot, height 
firom ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet The fire sticks used by the 
shikarees for night hunting are taken from this 



tree. It also yields an oil which is applied to 
the sores of cattle. The tree is common. — Gap- 
lain MacdonMi Dr. Clegkom. 

IXOKA PARVIFLOEA, Fahl. 



Ixora alba, Roseb. 

Savetta, Andr. 
ecipiens, D C. 



»» 



Webera corynibosa, Sm, 
kerb. 



Kanuig eottay. Tam. 
Koree. Godaveiy Tkl. 
Koiimi pala P „ 

Korivipala. CireaTs TsL. 
Koinma chettu. 
pQttapala. 
Tedda » 



n 

n 



Gnadhal RvBgiiii. Bana. 
Henna gorivi. Cait, 
Torch Tree. Eno. 
Oandhnl. P Hind. 
Rnnghon, P » 
Jilpai. n 
Koora. Mahk. 
Soowndee cofctay. Tax. 

A small tree, not uncommon in many parts 
of India. It is common in the jungles and on 
the ghats of the Bombay coast ; but is, there, 
seldom sufficiently long or straight for house- 
hold purposes. It is met with in the Godavery 
forests and in the Circars. It grows at Nag- 
pore and in Bengal, and on the banks and near 
talaos at Kotah, the flowers are very sweetly 
scented and it blossoms in the hot weather ; it 
would form a veiy fit ornament for gardens 
and pleasure grounds. It furnishes a hard but 
yeiy small wood, rather of good quality, which 
is sometimes used for beams and posts in the 
houses of the poor of the Madras presidency ; 
but, throughout India, it is more used for 
torches than for any other purpose, as it bums 
very readily and clearly, and on that account its 
branches are often made into torches by people 
travelling at night.— ^oy^, Gibean, Ainslie, 
Irvine, M. E. /. R., Certain JB&idom.—Fhr. 
Andk* 



J. 



JACK WOOD, Eng. 

!hwMi. Qvz. 



"fcannatt. 
f 



Ui2n). 

UlHD. 



Artooarpva integrifolia. Lat. 
Nangka. Maiat. 
Uram Pila. Haleal. 
Pilla nanun. Tax. 

Mr. Edye says, Yiram Pila is the Tamil and 
lalajala name of the Artocarpus integrifolia, 
^Irich grows in cultivated grounds, and is of 
ahie for its fruit. In Ceylon it supports the 
epper vine. In many places it is found two 
et and a half in diameter, and from thirty to 
drty-iive feet high. In Canara, this wood was 
referred by Tipu sultan for the Grab vessels 
idlt at Onnoor, the naval depot. In Ceylon, 
: Point de Galle, it is used by the furniture 
aken for chairs, couches, Sec., for which pur- 
me it answers well ; and, if polished with care, 
I brilliant colour is superior to that of maho- 
my. When worked and cut down, it is yeUow, 
[ft turns dark and improves by age. — Hdye, 
we9k qf Malahar and Oanara, See Artocar- 

79 INTEGRIFOLIA. 



JAMBAU, the name of a tree in Canara which 
grows from two to four feet in diameter, and 
from twenty-five to forty feet in height This 
wood, as also the Kulbagi, is very scarce. It 
very much resembles mahogany, and is generally 
used for house furniture. — Edye^ Forests qf 
Malabar and Oanara. 

JAMBOSA AQUEA, D 0. (W. et A. Prod. 
I. 332, Boxb. ; Wight, Icones. 

Eugenia (J.) aquea» Wight, Ilhistr* 
Eugenia sylvestris. Moon's Cat. 

Jambo. Beho. | Wal-jambo-gaas. Sihoh. 

Abundant in the Central Province of Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of 5,000 feet — Tkw. En. 
PL ZeyLj^. 115. See Eugenia aquea. 

JAMBOSA CYLINDRICA.— ? 

Eugenia (J.) cylindrica, Wight, Icones. 
Eugenia (J.) pauciflora, Wight, Icones. 
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JAPAH TIUBEK TREE9. 



A moderate siied.tree of the Ambsgamowa 
district, in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 3,000 
feet— Hbo. En. PI. Zegl. ii. p. 116. 

JAMBOSA SALICEFOLIA — ? 

Fu JimbooL UtHK. 

A crooked specieB of jambool, growing mttch 
on the riveiB of the Bombay Deccan country, 
'rhe stem is generally uselcM for house 
purposes, on account of ito crookeciiieBS, but the 
straight shooto are eagerly sogght after as rafters. 
-'J)r. GiitOM. 

JAMBOSA VULGAEIS, DeOmdoUt. 
Eugenia Jambos. 
OoUb J»>. BiKo. I J"l» Kf«? "*™»- '"•■ 

Kou Appl* Tim. Ebo. I Janba Hindi. Tu. 

See £uflBNlA XaHBOS. 

JAPAN TIMBER TKEE8, many of the 
timber tiees of J^an were noticed by Thun- 
berg during his residence, there, nearly a hundred 
yean ago. The most recent notice of the plants 
of that island is in Hodgio*'* Nagataki, p. 342 
—43 and their names, alphabetically arranged, 
are as under : — 
Abies teuga, S. ^ Z. .BerberisThunbergU.iJ. C. 

„ (Pice»firnia)5.^^. ' '""" 

„ (Pices) homolepis. 



Cephabtaxns 

Citrus js{>onici 
soraiLtiv 
Secuma 
Ceraseidos spet 
Cordia thytsiflc 
Corylos he 



Ciyptomeriaj^ 



C^cas rerolnta 
^. prolife 

DioapyroaKal 
« j^ 

Diphylleia cyn 

Dist^.. 



\r^ 



„ mjcraspennSiUs^. 
„ Veitohii, Uniti. 
„ Atcoquiana, XmA. 
„ bifida, 5.^^. 
„ jesoenais, 5. $' Z. 
timithiana, Load, 
(foiita, S. ^ Z.) 
Acer diatylom, S.J- Z. 
„ palmatoiD, Tlmiib. 
„ cari^nifolium,:^.^^. 
„ craM^oliuin,*.^^ 
„ nilinerve,S.^Z. 
„ mioranthnm, S.^Z. 
„ isponicam, Thbg. 
„ pictum, Tkbg. 
„ polyniorpliuin,5.^2 
„ sessUifoliom, S. ^ z. 
„ dissectum, Tkuxb. 
tvo *peeiei ladei- 

Aoennthos diphyllus, 

„sagittatiifl,5!^^. 

«^rte sepiaria, L. (OUnu 

trifolia. Thbg.) 

^culos chineosis, Stage 

„ tnrbinata, Blwme. 

_ , diskbuilis,-^' Off 
Alinis firms, S. ^ Z. 

„ iaponica, 5. 4r Z. 

„ viridis,fl. C, 
Antidesma jsponicom, S. 
^ e. 
Ardisia crisps, J. Bl. 

„ glabra, A. Dl. 

„ japooica, Bt. 

„ pnsilla, A. Dl. 



vulgaris, Tkbg. 
iaponica, S. ^ Z. 
Belula grosaa, S. ^ Z. 

carpiuifolis, S. §( Z, 

ulmifolJs.S.^^. 

„ jsponicA, Sie6. 

Boymia ruttecarpa, A. Jm* 

BrousBonetia papyrifera, 

Ksmpferi, Sieb. 
Sieboldii, SI. 
(taiinoti. Ski.) 
Carpinns erosa, Bt. 

„ cordata, SI. 
CBStaneaTeBCB,0«r<«- var 
i^mnica, Btume. 
crenata, S. ^ Z. 
(Japoaiea, tar. 
eretutta, SI.) 
atricta, S. ^ Z. 
(JapoHtea, tar, 
•trtela, Bl.) 



cnsp 
molt 



Elnodendron, 

BpimediumM 



TJolsce 
„ Ikarisc 
Euonymnsii^ 



{cuU.) 

CalophjUum thalictroides 
{Mkk.) 
Celsstms uticnlatua, Tkb. 
punciata, Tkbg. 
Oriia, S. #■ Z. 
striatns, Tkbg. 
Celtis Wilidenowiaoa, 
Emm. 
sinensis. Fen. 
Uuko, Si^. 
Cephalotaxns umbraculi- 
fer^ SUb. 
drupacea,!?. 
~Z. 
pednnculata. 



„ lati 
Eupteleapoly 



BTodiaramifl 
fsgos sylTat 

Fatoua asper 

„ pilosa 

Gfurdnerianu 

Glyptostrolii 

.1 Homoioceltii 
5. ^ Z. I Hex crenata, 
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Ponkft gnitttiim, L. 
QneicuB glabn, Tkbg. 
acata, Tkbg, 
glaaca, Tkbg. 
ciupidata, Tkbg. 
wnata» Tkbg, 
^andulifera, 

Bimme, 
dentata^ TAfy. 
phjUynoideSjA. 
Orof. 
Sieboldiana, Bl, 
uriioaBfolia, BL 
canescens, BL 
variabilis, Bl, 
aliena, Bl. 
erispula, Bl, 
Bitr^erii, Bl, 
sessifolia, Bi, 
salicina^ Bl. 
mjTwamfohA, BL 
IpiYtL, Bl. 
gro6s-e8emta» 

BL 
lacera, Bl, 
nargisata, BL 
laTigata^ BL 
Retinispora obtosa, S. Sr 

Z, 
eriooidesy ^(K0(? 
pisifera^ 8, §r 



n 



i* 



•• 



»> 



)» 



n 



n 






»* 



»t 



9» 



n 



99 



t» 



M 



>t 



M 



M 



f» 



f» 



» 



>9 



M 



f> 



» 



91 



» 
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99 



«» 



9« 



>J 



»» 



» 



JShodoBiyitiis tomentosa, 

J), a 
'Rhua semialata, Murr, 
Jayanica, L. (ettU.J 
aaooedanea, L. 
sjivestris, S, ^ Z, 
vernicifera, D, C. 
toxicedeadron, L, 

ear, 
Saliabiiria adiaatifolia, S. 

^ Z, 
flB|»iadus Mnkorossi, 

OmrlH. 
^•lix japoniea, 7Ug. 
alba, L, 

sabfragilis, JMden. 
purpurea, L, 
padif olia> L, 
Tirida]a» AnderM, 
Tulpina, Anderi, 
acatifoiia, W, 



99 



»» 



99 
•9 
99 



99 



>• 



Balix Skboldiana, Blttme. 
„ integra, Tkig, 
„ Babylonica, L. 
Sciadopitys verticillata, 

S.S-Z. 
Skimmia japoniea, Tkig. 
Spima callosa, TUg. 

chamaedrjs, Tkbg 
(S. Eeveni,) 
Thonbergii, S, Sr 

Z, 
pmnifolia, 8. ^ Z, 
ckamndryfolia, L, 
japoniea, Sieb, 
Detuliefolia» Fall, 
palmata, Tkbg, 
Aruncns, L, 
salicifoUa, L, 
Sponia nudiflora, 8, Sr ^- 
Staphjlea Bomaida, 8, f 

Z, 
Stercalia japoniea. 
Stjrax japoniciun, 8, ir 

Z, 
obassia, 8, ^, Z, 
Sjmplocos japoniea, D, 

a 

pmnifolia, 8, 4" Z, 
myrtacea, 8, g- Z, 
laacifolia, 8, gr ^• 
leptostachys, 8. p- 

Z, 

theopbrastflof olia, 8. 

^Z 

neriifoUa, 8,Jr Z 

Taxus coapidata, 8,^Z 

adpossa, KiugkL 
Teooma grandiflora, DC. 
Thuja onentalis, L. 
excelaa, Bottg. 
pendula, Lmb, 
Thinopeia dolabrata, 8. Sr 

Z, 
Torreja nucifera, 8. Sr Z, 
Ulmus panrifolia, Jaeq^. 
Xantboxylum piperitum, 

DC. 

achinifolium, 8, 

^Z. 

ailanthoideSjiS^.^ 

Z, 

planispinum, 8. 

^Z. 

2ianthoxylum Berrulatum, 

BL 
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99 
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JATI, Malay. A wood of the Archipelago, 
nueh nsed in maldng prahus and in house build- 
\b^% at Bawean. [Note — Is it the teak, Tectona 
iprandis.) 

JATA TIMBEB. In the time of Sir S. 



ivBiioa had been carried on in many districts of 
lie island, laige portions of its surface were still 
sovcred with primeval forests, affording excellent 
imber of various descriptions. 

'« «/4a^," extensive forests of the Jaiiy or teak of 
ndia» are found in almost all the eastern prorinoes. 



The teak tree in Java grows atamoderate elevation 
above the level of the ocean. 

Besides the teak, there are several kinds of 
wood or timber employed for various domestic 
purposes, as 

" Sureuy" the tuna of Bengal, of which the 
wood is very light, stronger, and more dura- 
ble than all other kinds of similar weight pro- 
duced on the island : as the grain is not line, it 
is not employed in making furniture, but it is 
useful for chests, trunks, carriages, &c. ; its 
colour is red, and its odour somewhat resembling 
that of the cedar. Its weight is probably in- 
ferior jto that of the larch. (Qk. Is this the 
Cedrela tuna.) 

" Wungu^^ or " KetangC^ wood is often used 
instead of teak : the grain is somewhat finer : 
when in full blossom, it is perhaps the most 
beautiful tree existing. 

<< Wadamg'' or « %«r" wood, a light and 
tolerably durable wood, is employed for masts 
and spars of small vessels ; but the surface must 
be well covered with resinous substances to pre- 
vent it splitting. 

'* Omiungan** wood is employed iu the same 
manner as " Wadang" but grows to a larger size ; 
the colour of the wood and bark is red. 

" LoMfetaC^ or " laban** wood is light but 
durable, and affords materials for the handles of 
the spears or pikes borne by the natives. 

" Nangkc^* trees abound in several districts 
where teak is not foimd, and is almost exclusive- 
ly used in. the construction of houses, and other 
aomestic purposes : the wood is more close and 
ponderous than the mren^ which it otherwise 
resembles; it takes a tolerable polish, and is 
sometimes employed for furniture. Tlie colour 
is yellow ; but it is made to receive a brownish 
hue, by the application of the young teak leaves 
in polishing : its bark is used as a yellow dye. 

" LwrttuC^ wood resembles the nangkay but is 
generally of rare occurrence, though in some 
tracts it furnishes the only timber : its use in 
the neighbouring islands, particularly in Suma- 
tra, is well known. 

" Kuwmbr wood is uncommonly heavy, hard, 
and close : it supplies anchors for small vessels, 
blocks, pestles, and numerous similar utensils. 

" Sawut^* is a very beautiful and useful 
wood : the colour resembles that of mahogany, 
but the grain is closer, and it is more ponderous : 
its chief use is for handles of tools for carpenters 
and other artificers, for machinery, especially for 
thd^ teeth of the wheels of mills, and other pur- 



, notwithstanding the extent to which cul- poses where a hard and durable wood is required. 



On account of its scarcity, it is uniformly cut 
down in Java before it arrives at the necessary 
size for cabinet work. Forests of it grow on the 
hiUs of Bali, opposite the Javan shore, whence 
,it is brought over by boat loads for sale. 

** Pilang'* is a very hard wood, and em- 
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ployed ill tlie eastern districts, instead o( lignuni- 
vita, for the constniction of aliips' blocks, &c. 
" Piinff" is equally liard with pilaiiff, and nni- 
formly employed by the natives for pegs in con- 
stpictiiig their prohus. 

" /f'aii kiikun" wood is equal to the kusambi 
in weight, and exceeds it in hardness ; it is era- 
ployed for anchors, naves of wheels, niachineiy, 
Sc. 

" Tang giilurt' is a hard wood of a close 
grain, and employed by turners for various small 
works. 

" KdmapH" is a very large tree : sections 
are cmplojed by the natives for cart wheels. 

" Jaraa" is a white wood taking the tool 
easily ; the natives prefer it to all others for the 
" constniction of their saddles, which consist prin- 
cipally of wood. 

" Deuiok" tree affords a light wood, which is 
made into planks, and employed where durability 
is not niurli required. 

" Jii-i/aiPiiHg" wood is whitish and moderately 
hard. 

" Laian" is a yellowish and hard wood, em- 
ployed for llie handles of axes and various uten- 
sils - 

" Jaiiglot" wood is considered by the natives 
as the toushest wood produced in the island, and 
is always employed for bows when procurable : 
the tree is of a moderate size. 

" BenJo" is a %ht wood, useful for canoes- 

•' Senlul" is a light ciose grained wood, 

and easily worked : it resembles the turat. \ 

Tor household furniture, cabinet-ware 5ic. are 

employeil, 

" Soao kling" of the Malayaa, the colour of 
which is a deep brown, inclining to black. 

" Sono koiitbang," which has some rewmblance 
to the liugaa wood of the Moluccas. 
" Warm-lot," dark brown ; and 
" Prouaaodo," resembling the walnut, both 



" KaMuning" is of i 
fine graiu. 

" Tayuman" tesemi 
much esteemed : — the 
diah wood. — MaffUi 
page from 40 to 42. 

JI0MR.\S3EE. I 

\ tree of Jubbulpoi 

graine<l wood, the leaf 

it is found in the n 

not attain any great : 

JOGHY. Can. t, 

JONESIA ASOK, 

294; Wi^ht, Icon. 

OOS.J-~E.p. 653. 

Jonesia pinr 

SoiBca arboi 

„ Indic 



Met with in Ceyloi 
under the shade of la 
tion of 3,000 feet, a 
Uintennc district. It 
is found on the Coroi 
ghat, on the Khassia 
According to Mr. & 
ratembela, in the iii 
used for common he 
weight per cubic fool 
ed to last 25 years. 
not available. — /''oig 
M. E. J. R. 
JUGLANS KEG 



Builico 



"Jvmbfril" the wood of 
e grained, uniformly used 



" If'eni," of a brown colour, of a close sub- 
stance anil light, abundant in some districts. 

" Mmlnu*" and 
which is white and Hi 
for inlaying. 

" Kraiidtt hmitig," yellowish and close grained. 

" higaa," of « brownish red colour, and very 
brittle. 

For the hilts and sheaths of krises, the natives 
make use of the " timoko," of which the black 
and white variegaterl fragments are called 
"pelel." There are various kinds. 

" /Irxnutn," variegated white and black, is 
also employed for canes, handles, and spears, 
t!H:.«nd is very heavy. 

" Tliie," Yellowish close and marbled. 

" Maitgtt,'' t)te all ati, the " kramnati," the 
punco-kuning and several others, are employed 
for the same purposes. 



This noble tree, 
Europe, was ex ten 
and Italy, at a vf 
ancient names wei 
and Basilicon (Kit 
its eastern origin, 
it Carjon, from il 
powerful odour wa 
ache, or from some 
the nut and the h 
to mark the cstimat 
gave it the name of 
from its being as m 
of mast, as their fa 
superior to men. 1 
north of China, and 
grow in Japan. Itg 
single tree is said ti 
forty to sixty thousi 
of the Walnut tree 
bition of 1863 frc 
Abbottabad, Uszan 
138 



fuU 

dork 
with 

u^Mi. uiuwii uiu uuKi.. jH:iuie luc uiaiutc^ of 

mahogany it whs much used for furniture, and 
many a curiously wrouf^ltt cabinet or book-case 
ia st^ill to be found in old fastiioucd houses ; its 
principal use, howeyer, at the present time, is for 
gunstocks, for which it is admirably adapted, 
combining the necessary (jualities of lightoesa 
■nd strength, and being at the same time not 
Kable to warp. — Jolm'i ForeH treet of Britain, 
Vol. I. p. 162. 

JTGLANS TBICOCCA. 

Ti^nnng-lM-wafa. Bdrh, 

Scarce, but found on the banks of the streams 
■' e Pegu district It U a hard strong timber. 

d while colour and adapted for every pur- 

of hoase-building. 

JL08TYLIS ANGUSTIPOLIA, Tk«. 

Kydia angnstifolia, Ar*. 

middle sized tree of the south of Ceylou, 
uacommon. — ThK., Ba. PL Zeyl. Part I. 

)B£B. ITria P a tree of Ganjam and 
sur. Extreme height 60 feet, circumfer- 
5 feet and height from gi-ound to the inter- 
m of the first branch, ti feet. Bandy wheels 
DcasioDBlly made of this wood, which is also 
L foi firewood. The seeds are eaten by the 
ids. The tree is tolembly common.— Ciyi- 

!MBU NERLU. Cam. ? A wood of South 
n.—Ma4. CW. &?. q/' 1862. 

lOONTIAH. Ubu? a tree of Ganjam 
Qumsur. Bztieme height 45 feoC, circum- 



KADOEUBEIRIlrB. 

ference ii feet and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. A hard, 
white wood, used chiefly for making hair combs 
and scnall boxes. It is tolerably common. — 
Captain Macdonaid. 

JUBBULPORE WOODS. The following an: 
the names put on specimens of wooda from Jub- 
bulpore, which were sent to the Exhibition of 
1863 : viz. 



.\eicU lencopMcEs? RohBec. 

OuDocarpsi mjavtirulium. 

Ksrdahee, Hind. 
Bug«nii jtmboUns. TuDio. 



Tin ( 



Cordi* Mtdeodii. Dbcn^n, 

Hind. 

IVrminilu ujiin^ Sqj. ; 

tkDwib. Hind. 
Ftctoorpiu — Bcq ih . H ] N c. 
Ziijphiu ijlopyriorgUbni, 

GhUtoo. HiNb. 

CoDocarpiu Utifolis. 
Uhowrah. Hind. 
Bosnellis thurifera. SbtIm. 

Zf zipbus jiuuU. Bher. „ 
Mimosa JJibir*.Bibiil. „ 
lUmrnee. Hind. 
Gunjab. „ 
Acacia liriia. Siris. Hind. 
Nauclcu cordilolia. Hurdoa, 

Nioclea parvtfolia. Kiim. 

Nauclca oritinl>li«. PtDilra. 
Hind. 
Jymiuigiil. „ 

It will be observed that many of the botani- 
cal names and synonyms are incompatible. — 
Col. Cat. &. of 1862. 

_ JUNDAMAREE- E.ttreine height 30 feet, 
circumferenoe 2^ feet and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first bi-aiich, 6 feet. 
Used for ploughshares, and iiumt for tii'e-wood, 
being very common. — Captain Macdonatd. 



Did1»r^a e 

CarcyBHTbora. Kmt 
Buau loQgifoJia. 



is, ip. Kucc, „ 

GrewiatiliKfolia. Damin. ., 
UalbergiK latifolis. Siiisoo. 

Acacia nnwera. Garrarce 

HlSD. 

Ccdrcla Inna. Toon. ,, 
[lardKickia binata. Uiyun. 
Hind. 



AANTHA, BuBM. A small but valuable 
I of Tavoy. 

AB-BAN-THA, Borm. A timber tree of 
jdmum girth 6 cubits, and maximum length 
eet, found inland in Amherst and Tavoy 
inces, bat scarce. When seasoned, it floats 
rAter. It makes beautiful furniture, and 
1 long buried in ferruginous mud, turns of 
y i^it red. . It is found to make excellent 
ss; and is used in Tavoy jail with great 
iss, for all tool handles, and much recom- 
igA for such as do not receive direct percus- 
as screw drivers, augers, hammers, handles 
fact for all tools except chisel handles, which 
to be struck with a hammer, for which the 
l-handlc tree, a species of " Dalbergia" is 



the best. It makea excellent planes. It is stated 
by Dr. McClelland to be most plentiful in Tha- 
rawaddy district, and to be hard, of fine grain, 
and used in constructing carts. Captain Dance 
says a quantity of this sold in August 1857, 
for export to Holland as a furniture wood. — 
Captain DoMce. 

KACHNAR, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a 'soft, white wood. — Qit. Cat. Mx. 
18B2. 

KADOEMBEIRIVB. Bastard Ebony, a ge- 
neric name for several species of Diospyros, of 
the Western Province of Ceylon, weight per 
cubic foot 45 lbs., durahilily 40 years, used for 
furniture. The heart of this wood is occasion- 



«Hy met with of extraordiDnry beauty. — Mr. 
MeudU. See Diospvrob. 

KADUKAI MARAU, Tan. A Coimbalore 
wood. See Pi&lay uukdau. 

KAD-WOT-NU, BuaM- Cedrda jp. ? A Tavoy 
wood, used foi bouse and ship budding; alu^ 
timber, 40 to 70 feet, apecific gravity 1-060. 

KADDA PILOW, Tam. Accoixiing to Edye, 
name of a tree, which is the river side Jack- 
wood. It is inferior to the wood of that name : 
the natives use it for inferior purposes Id small 
paltamahs and coasting vessels. It i* not of 
much value. — Edye, ForaU of Malabar and Oa- 

KAHLAKU, the Halayala name of one of 
the jungle tree«. It grows to about seventeen 
feet in height, and seven inches in fUameter ; is 
very hard, dose grained, and strong i and is 
used by the natives in boats and for timbers and 
knees in vessels. — Edi/e, ForetU of Mala&ar and 
Omara. 

KAI-HU-YUD, Coch.-Chin. SandtJwood. 

KAJAW, the Malayala name of a tree which 
grows to about eight feet in height, and ten 
-inches in diameter ; it is very strong, and the 
crooks of it are used by the carpenters for boat, 
work. — Sdge, ForetU of MaliiLar ai%d Canata- 

KAJOM MABA, which is the Malaysia name 
for Cashew not tree. This tree grows to about 
10 inches in diameter, and covers a lar;^ sur- 
face. It is considered the best sort of wood 
for charcoal, and is fitted for this purpose only. 
With this, as a substitute for coals, the assist- 
nncc of a sheep skin for bellows, and a hole in 
the ground for a forge, the native smiths produce 
any piece of iron work that may be required for 
ship work ; iron knew and channel work for 
lai^e vessels; and the brass founder, any piece 
of metal, such as the pintles and braces for ships 
of 700 tons burden. — .%ifc, ForetU of Malabar 
and Caaara. 

KALA-NATH, Hind ? Census, ^ie>. A 
treepfMehraforeBt.near Abbottabad,Hazara. It 
is a species of wild cheny. Natural order, 
£otaee(iaa;gmu»,Oerami: — Cixi.Cat,I!x. 1862. 

KALAT NOTHEE— ? A tree of Akyab, 
grows to a large size, and is plentiful in the 
Akyab and Bamree districts. Wood used in 
bouse building.— Oi^. QU. Ei. 1862. 

KALAYUM in TamU, and Candle in Malay- 
alam. This tree grows from ten to fiflocn feet in 
length, and from twelve to eighteen inches iu 
diameter ; its branches at the top are very thick ; 
the wood is of a reddish cast, and much like 
the pencil cedar ; it g^ows on the banks of rivers, 
but is not of much value for any purpose. The 
tree produces a fruit which Mr. Edye could not 
find was of use either to man or \>ea&\..—Edj/e, 
Foretlt of Malabar and Qtnara. 
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KA NAT THA, Bcrm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, the wood of which is made use of for 
ordiiuuy house-buildiiig purposes. — Cdl. Cat. Sx. 
1863. 

KANBESH, the Kokunnundah Pehta jun- 
)y a coDsider^e area and ore flanked 
rth and west sides by the Sogbarah, 
, and Mutwor Foreats. The three lat- 
idependent states, all the produce of 
tes through the Kokvtnnundah Pehttt 
illah Candeish, cMTullodaand Shejda. 
er forests contain latf^ quantities of 
xl and some teak, which Dr. Gibson 
lould be turued to account in the sliape 
The Sagbarah jungles have been 
f worked for «veral yeaiA : the timber 
at of good quality. Many of these 
rietiea of wood must and will be used 
s in tbe coiislructioa of the railway 
e province of Candeish, snd the near- 
t, Kokunnundah. will be the first 
Under these orcnmstances, he re- 
that the Nakas should be re-esta- 
Writing in 1849 of some of the Kan- 
its, he remarked there is a sprink- 
der Teak and Sissoo trees, but the 
imings annually carried on by the 
ulatiou, for the purposes of the chase 
Itivation, effectually stop the shooting 
seedling trees, while the practice of 
: valley heads, from whence the rivers 
n take their rise close to the edge ol 
I, has the visible effect (long ago 
ul by Mr. G. Inyerarity, when First 
Collector of Kandesh) of lessening the 
' water in the streams which feed the 
a grounds of Banglaa. — Surgeon Oib- 
■% Ibrat Report, 1849 to 1S66, 
lo £eport qf 1857-68-59-60,^. 34. 

LE, the Tamil name of a Ceiylon tree 
wa to about fourteen inches in diame- 
;wenty-four feet high. It is used at 
house work.^fi/yf, on ihe Timier t/ 

lOof Cnttack, wood known as " Abloot" 
the tree betUE called the " Kartdoo," 
st shade of tne wood of this kind is 
of the tree, and specimens are not easy 
: there. The Kaadoo is a very hand- 
y wood ; and its price per cubic foot is 
or 1*. M^—OaL Cat. Ex. qf 1863. 
A, a hard wood <tf Cnttack. 
A VITTEE, the Malayala name of 
ch grows to about sixteen feet high, 
It is one of the 
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KANJAEA, the Tamil > 
of a Malabar and Csnara tre 
about two feet and a half in < 
twenty-five to thirty, in heig 
durability. The natives tsIui 
very intoxicating, and is used 
cine. — Sdjfe, ForeiU iff Malai 

KANJAEOM. An ash co1( 
rancore, nsed for commoa bull 

KANJUREA, the Tamil 
tree which grows to about six 
meter, and ten or fifWn feet 1 
use it at times in house woi 
fruit which is used as a medic 
TimSer <^ Oeyloa. 

KANNAN THA, Bdrm., 
tree of maximum girth, 4 cul 
length 30 feet. Abundant c 
Pielo Island near Mergui, bu 
ble in Moulmein. When sea 
riety sinks and the white flo 
used for houses, xyats, &c.,iss 
of handsome grain. Of this w 
kinds, red and white ; the latl 
'former, likely to answer for hel 
heavy for that purpose. BotI 
for turning purposes. — Oaptaii 

KANNA-TSO, Bubm. A 
grained wood of Tavoy. 

KA-NYENG KYAUNG 
In Tavoy, used for boat, ship 
ing ; not attacked by insects : 

KA-NYENG PYAN, Bni 
wood of Tavoy, nsed for hand 

KARA KUNDLE. the m 
grows in the Malabar and ' 
to about sixty feet in height, ■ 
ameter. It is used by Arabs ( 
budgemws, dhonies, and patt 
strong, and is said to be dur 
considered heavy for the purp 
applied — Edge, ForetU qfM> 

KARAM, Hind. ? A tree 
furnishing a hard, yellow timt 
1868. 

KARANCHILLY, a Trs 
a dark colour, specific gravity 
buildings and small boats. — i 

KAHANGALI, the TamU 
tree which is more generally I 
lish by that of " Ebony." I 
at Trincomalee in great quanti 
is near the water-side is very s 
may be about nine inches in i 
ten to twelve feet high : it is 
house furniture. On the Mai 
is named Cham manun. It ( 



KA&tNOATTA. 

inclies in diameter, 'and from fifieen to twenty 
feet high, but the black heart of it doea not ex- 
ceed seven inches in diameter. In the north part 
of Malabar, in Canara, it is named Acha maram, 
and, by some of the Kanatakas, Nugagha. The na- 
tives use the yonng buds, leaves, and flowers of 
this tree in cases of flux and in inflammation ot 
the liver, for the cure of which it is aaid to be 
most useful. At Point de GaJJe, a great deal of 
the Ebony and Coromandel wood is exported to 
England.— fiiye, Ceglon. fiVofe— Edye seems, 
here, to describe ebonies from quite distinct 
trees.) 

KAKANGELT in Tamil, and Karakili in 
Ualayatam. This Malabar and Canara wood is 
very tough and of a whitish colour, and used by 
the natives for general purposes ; many of the 
plauks of the native boats are of thia wood, and 
the edges are sewed together with coir, with 
wadding on the seams, and yams crossing the 
joints, tor the purpose of making the boats plia- 
ble in the surf, as it would be useless to fasten 
them with nails, &c. for the services for which 
they are required. — Edj/e, Fore»U of Midaitar 
and Caaara. 

KAREOVAM, the Malayala name of a Ma- 
labar and Canara tree which grows to about 
eight inches in diameter, and twelve feet long. If 
is generally curved, and used for the frames of 
native vessels, and for agricultural purposes. It 
is known as a jungle wood.— ^o^e, Foreait qf 
Mtdabar and (hnara. 

KABI. Hind.? A tree of Chota Nagpore. 
furnishing a hard, yellow timber.— fti. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

KAKINDAGABAH, the Tamil name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree which grows to about 
forty feet in height ; and eighteen inches in dia- 
meter. It is uMd by the native carpenters in 
house and ship building, and for various pur- 
poses. It is not found in any quantity, and con- 
sequently it is not much known. — Edge, Forestt 
of MalalaT and Canara. 

KARINCOLU in Tamil, and Karinjurah in 
Malayalam. This Malabar and Canara tree grows 
to twelve or fourteen feet long, and twelve inches 
in diameter ; it is of a whitish cast, and not of 
much use or durability. It produces a fruit 
which the natives eat in a raw sUte.— .Erfye, 
Foresti of Malabar and Oatara. 

KAB.INGA. Tkl., of Godaveiy Forests, 
Telia Manga, Ciicars, Tel., Gardenia lucida. 
Wood not used on the Godavery but it is so in 
the Circars. It seems to be very hard and close 
grained and adapted for turning.— Gi;itein Bed- 

KAEINGATTA, the Malayalam name of a 
soft, light wood of Malabar and Canara, which 
ia preferred by the natives for the soles of san- 
dals, !«• It grows to about twelve fi:et high. 



and eight inches in diar 
from which oil is extract 

of the tree, is used in g 
— Edi/e, Foretls of Ma 

KARITY, Tam., or 
core, black colour, speci 
feet in circumference, i 
furniture. — Oalottel Frii 

KARKUTA, Hind. 
pore, yielding a hard, re 
1863. 

KARTUMA, the Ti 
tree which is considered 
This tree grows to abou 
feet in diameter, and Xi 
is used for canoes, natii 
is very acid, and is son 
the lower class of nat 

KARNARA VETTl 
and Canara wood whli 
use for boat work, and 
amongst the numerous 
only to twelve inches 
fifteen feet high. It Is 
tion as to quality, quant 
Foreit* <^ Malaiar ami 

KAROOTAULEY, 
wood of a black colour, 

KARTU NEDENA 
Ceylon tree which grow 
in diameter, and fifteen 
the natives for their hn 
ble. and is of little *b1i 

KARTU TANGI, 
Ion, of the jungle coco 
twenty inches in diam 
in height. The fruit ( 
and the trunk is of lil 
Timier of Cq/lon. (Qu 

KARUCUE WAEt 
Ceylon tree the wood of 
ed and heavy. It is us< 
vessels, and is coQsiden 
It grows to eighteen 
twelve to fourteen feet i 

KARUDU, the Tan 
which the natives use 
durable, and is of little 

KARUATAGARAI 
This Malabar and Cani 
ed firm wood, when old 
maram," or black woo 
England by the name c 
wood. It grows from 
teet long, and two feel 
for furniture and boi 
straight, and is found 
east of Cochin. — E^f, 
Canara- 



r.f.-i.ii.^ liM. 
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This Ceylon tree grows to about thirty feet in 
■ ' ' »nd two feet and a half in diameter. It 
ohtained in ^at quantities. It is used 
natives for planks in vessels, and is con- 
valuable; but from what Edye had seen 
itoclcin a store at the Trincomalee yard, he 
opinion that it is only applicable to infe- 
rposes in the dockyard and ships.— tEdye, 

fEEMOOL, HiSD.? A yeUowish co- 
wood, heavy, but not strong, found in 

athal jangles from Baneebahat to Hasdiha, 

forty miles, but not veiy plentiful. It ia 

y the natives for building purposes. — Cal, 

■er*' Journal, July, i860. 

-THEET-NEE, Biir«. In Amherst, a 
employed for houae posts, boats, and 
It la a heavy, hard, grey wood, rather 

.0 injury from insects. — Giplaitt Dance. 

-THEE-THA, Blrm. This tree is found 

ndance all over the provinces of Amhent, 
and Mergui. Its bark is used by the 

I in lieu of betel, and could probably be 

nae in tumeiy. 

■THEET-THA. Bubm. A timber 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 4 
maximum length 22 feet. .Not very 

iaU — CapUan Dmtct, (Qn ? are these iden- 

THMAHLI, Hind. P A tree of Chota 
re, with a hard, red timber. — Qd. Cat. 

62. 

rHP-KE\'I. The Tamil name of a Ma- 

ind Canara tree which grows in Travan- 

The wood is very buoyant, and is gene- 
Bed for rafting the heavy timber from the 

; and also for catamarans and canoes, as 
[sily worked, and obtained without much 
!, and of all dimensions. It is not very 
1. — Edye, 'ForetUoJ Malabar and Canara. 
riB KALE, SiNOR. A tree of the eaat- 
X)vJDce of Ceylon, a cubic foot weighs 

and it is said to last 26 to 50 years. It 
1 for common house building and in the 
iction of vettra dhonies. — Mendta. 
rSITKA, BuRM. A red wood, abundant 
forests of British Bunnah, north of Ran- 
laed for boats, said to last ^m 5 to 6 
In a full grown tree on good soil, the 
s length of the trunk to the tirst branch is 
: and average girth measored at 6 feet 



KATA 

from the ground is 6 
Gat. Ee.q/' 1862. 

KAT30. Bdbm. 
toon ; used in building 

KATTU-KENDE, 
line, rather dose-grai 
Med. Top., page 142. 

KA-UGAN— ? A 
grows to a great lengtl 
ree and Sandoway dist 
for planking. — Qd. (k 

KAUEIE TREE o 
folk Island Pine (Jra^ 
height of 20O feet, t 
light, compact wood, 
which the &iest masts 
pared. — Jokn'i Foreti 
page Ixxiii. 

KAUNA, the Tarn 
which ia used for boat 
tree grows to about foi 
and six to t«n feet in 
durable, and produces 
the cocoanut, and is t 
sa food.— i^«, Oegla 

KAYA, Malay, a 
Wood: limber. 

KAYft. AMBALLC 
of the Archipelago, in 

KATA-ABANG, 
Ebony. 

KAYA BALIAN, : 
of Borneo. This \i 
amongst the natives o 
hardness and durabi 
' balean' or kaya bale 
means wood, being 
names of timber tree 
timber tree of the laj 
its wood is so bard as 
the tree is of quick ai 
found most abuudantl 
in the neighbotu'hood 
rivers. It is much ve 
of their houses, whici 
handed down from fat 
rations. Many specii 
in the river for ages, 
those fresh taken from 
ber is rarely seen in a 
worm (Teredo) atom 
water; and though it! 
must necessarily mui 
water being admitted 
rot. On land or undi 
the effects of the atmi 
white ants, sodestrud 
most other kinds of ' 
ber was formerly boi 
as an article of expor 
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KAYA BIDABEU. Malat. A jeUow wood 
of Borneo, of a rery agreeable odour, is most 
plentiful, and being of « very hard and durable 
nature, is much esteemed for posts of houses 
&nd other purposes under ground : its perfume 
will ultimately rescue this beautiful wood from 
its present degradation .^Zfiw'i Saramai. 

KAYA BIN, Malay. Terminalia chebula. 

KAYA BINTANGUE. Sereral kinds of the 
"poon" of India grow in Borneo to perfection, 
they are called by the natives ' binttuigur,' and 
are well known for their value in ship build- 
ing. — Zoto't SaroKOit. (Qu. — Is this a species 
of Calophyllum.) See Bintamgur, also Ca- 

LOPHYLLUll InOPHTLLDH. 

KAYA BOKA, Malat. Tbb valued or- 
namental wood and another, the Lingoa wood 
of commerce, are the produce of the same tree, 
the Pterospermum Indicum. The tree throws 
out knotty excrescences or'buiTs, which 
off in slabs, 2 to 4 feet long and S to S inches 
thick, which are much esteemed for such fancy 
articles, as small boxes, writing desks, and other 
ornamental work. Of late years, its estimation 
aeems to have decreased in Europe, but it is still 
much valued by the Chinese. It is fraught 
from Ceram, New Guinea, Arm and other is- 
lands of the Moluccas. It resembles the hue of 
the yew, is very hard and full of curls, the co- 
lour being reddish brown, vaiying to orange. In 
Singapore It is sold by weight. 

The Lingoa wood is also known m commerce 
as Amboyna wood and veiy large slabs 
taioable from the tower part of the tree by taking 
advantage of the spun or lateral growths. They 
can thus sometimes be had as large as nine feet 
in diameter. It is very durable, takes a considera- 
ble polish, ia very abundant and may be had in 
any quantity. — Cheat Mtkiiitiim qf 18G1, om^ 
' M. S. June*' Report. 

KAYA DUNGUN, Malay. Grows on the 
banks of rivers, and, though the timber is soft, 
the Urge buttress-like supports at the base of 
the tree are very hard, and are v^uable for gun 
carriages, and other purposes ; they would doubt- 
less be lueful in turnery. — Loto'i Saraieak. 

KAYA BUNG NGATP Cochin.-Chin. Em- 
blic myrobalan. 

KAYA GAHRU. Malay. Eagfe wood. 

KAYA-JELU-TONG. Malay. Is a large 
growing tree of Borneo, with vertiullste leaves, 
and a bark which, on being wounded, emits 
plentifully a white milk, which is inspissated by 
Doiling, but has not yet been discovered to be 
of any use. The timber it produces, tbongb 
large, is not esteemed by the natives, on account 
of its early decay when exposed to the rain and 
Bun ; it is white, and bung very soft, easily 
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worked ; and it is n 
lays for the sides of 
tected from the rain 
Low'm Saraxai' 

KAYA KAPUE. 
and durable timber i 
the natives, for boal 



KAYA KAPUR '. 

K^ur baruB, or trw 

ly esteemed : exce^ 

valuable drug, it d 

smeU, as does the 

phora, of which the 

and boxes, which, fr 

wood, preserve wfaal 

the attacks of insect 

of the small ants, v 

hot countries, — Low 

KAYA-LEGI, U 

KAYA MANIS, 

Cassia lignea. 

KAYA MANIS, , 

KAYA MARAM, 

Psdium pyriferum. 

KAYAMAEAKA, 

Sanb. Nerium tinct< 

KAYA MAKANl 

growing timber tree 

In grain it 

Bddish coloui 

making packing-case 

houses, fkc., when pi 

ia a good and UKful 

gun' also belongs to 

banks of rivers, and 

the large buttress-lil 

the tree are veiy ba 

carriages, and other p 

less be useful in turn 

KAYA MENCAB 
BANG PINANG. ! 
which produce the v 
tifuliuthe Borneo fort 
able for its fruit (whicj 
oil) better than its tii 
it is held in high ei 
grained, hard, of a re 
and very dumble. 
others which produce 
ing to a much greab 

KAYA MERBAK 
very useful in ship 
easily worked aui ver 

KAYA MUNGEIi 
hard as the Kaya B 
difficult to be worked 
but not so much so a 
but is a large timber 
SaraKak. 



KATA NAN in Tavoy. KAIYAH in Moul- 

Diein. The nood called Kyanan in Moulmetn and, 

bjDr. Mason, Kyanan.is Tavoy red wood, Syndes- 

miu Tavoyana. In Amherat, Tavoy and Mergui 

Archipelago, kaya nan is of maxiinum girth 20 

cubiu, maximum length 15 feet. Very abundant 

le sea coaat, from Amherst to Mergui : also 

inlcs of rivers in. the province of Msrtaban 

the sea. When seasoned it floats in water. 

i one of the best woods in the country for 

3i tough, light, very durable, plentiful; 

in the fibre, neither Uable to spUt nor to 

nor to break readily. Used by Bmmese 

[anes, spears, boats, stocks of guns and all 

I of purposes. This wood is of a most 

iful color, a combination of pink, creaoi 

and red, and takes a very high polish. 

mmended for helves, handles of tools, hand 

3 and spokes of gun carriages, and timber 

Is ; also for gun stocks and planes. — Cap- 

Dance. — See Kyanan. 

^.TANN, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 
1 ia about ten inches in diameter, and four- 
feet in height, it produces a ^it which is 
I value. — Miye, on (he Timier qf Ceyloa- 

iTA ' NERI," is a veiy hard Borneo wood, 
ing with the mangrove in salt swamps, its 
!r, wliicb has a reddish appearance, is not 
but very abundant. — Ixm't Sarawak. 
lYAN-YANG, Malay. A shrub at Bawean, 
-uit of which sells at Java, at 30 florins per 



kTPHAL, Gnz. and Hind. Nutmegs. 
1.TA-PUTEH, Malay. White wood, Ar- 
Iba of Van Romph, the Cajaput tree. 
VYA EUNGAS, a red wood of Borneo, 
mmely veined, which takes a fine polish, 
1 much used at Singapore for the purposes 
imiture making ; like the ebony, it is only 
Id wood in the centre of the tree which is 
usefid colour. — Low'* Sarawai, p. 61. 
lTAH RASAOK, of Borneo ; a wood which 
bles the bintan^ur, is close groined, strong, 
ough, and is used for rudders, masts, and 
or the trading boats. — Loio't Sarawak. 
dk 80NA, Malay. A timber tree of the 
pelago, much used iu prahus and house- 
ng, at Bawean. 
lTEA STYL03A, Thw. 

SaO<lUldH-gB», SlMOH. 

Large tree of the Island of Ceylon, growing in 

inth of the island, at no great elevatiou. — 

En. PI. Zegl. I. p. 50. 

tYU-API-API, Malay. Ehizophora gym- 

za. 

lY YOOB. Burm. a tree of Moulmein. 



Its wood is used as an ordinary building materioL 
—Oat. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KEEAHNAUN, Burm. In Tavoy, a strong 
crooked Aood, used for stocks. 

KEEHAR ? Uria. ? A tree of Cuttack. 
Is a hard useful wood for m&llets, pounders, 
rammers, and such like articles, and would, per- 
haps, make up strong furniture. — Cal. Cat. Ex-- 
1862. 

KEONJJI, Hind.? A tree of ChoU Nag- 
pore with a soft red wood.— Oi/. <M. Ex. 1862- 

KENDH. A dose grained, hard wood of 
light red colour. The heart wood is quite. black 
and hard, like ebony, which it somewhat resem- 
bles in every respect : it is plentiful in the San- 
thai jungles from Baneebahal to Hasdiha or over 
a space of about forty miles in length. Vsed 
by the natives for beams, kc. the fruit of the 
tree is also eaten by them. — Gal. Engineert^ 
Journal, July 1860. 

KENGTHEP-GUYUNG-YWEPT. Buem. 
A light inferior tlood ; used in building, at 
Tavoy. 

KENGTHEP-PHEOOT-KYAY. Bi'RM. A 
sound small wood ; used in building at Tavoy. 

KHA-BOUNG. Burm. In Amherst, a strong 
wood small, but as strong as oak. The fruit is 
said to be used for rubbing on buffaloes to keep 



KHAI YAH, Bdbm. A tree of Tenasserim, 
maximum girth 2i cubits, maximum length 23 
feet. Scarce all over the Province. When sea- 
soned it floats in water. It is a tolerably good 
wood, but like the " Na-yoo-ya" it is very 
scarce. — Captain Donee. 

KHAKODHA, Uria. A tree of Ganjnm 
ond Giunsur, extreme height 80 feet. Cireum- 
fereuce 2 feet. Height from ground to the in- 
tersection of the first branch, 9 feet. A com- 
mon tree only used for firewood. — Captain Mac- 
donaid. 

KHAMOUNG-NEE, Boaw. In Tavoy, a 
heavy wood, not attacked by insects. 

KHAMOUNG-PY-ON. Burm. A small sized, 
compact, yellowish-grey wood of Tavoy. 

KHAMOUNG THA, Burm. Vew abundant 
in Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum lengtii 22 feet. 

KHANDAE. In the Peepree and Garvee 
Bangs, a term used by the Bheel and Kunbee 
cultivators, signifying lopping the trees of their 
tops and branches for cultivation. Khandar is 
a destructive system by which acres of young 
trees are mowed down by the kunbi cultivators ; 
the parts of the forest in which this system 
of khandar mostly obtains are Bangs Rambaj 
and Peepree. At a late annual meeting of the 
Bhee) chieiloins, two of the Rajas, Kairal Sing 
and Trimbuk, were fined respectivdy in the sums 



of Bupeea 100 and Rupees ^i.— Surgeon Gib- 
ton'a BonJuiy ForeH S^t, 1849 to 1856, fp. 

41 and 79. 

KHARAWAY-NU, Brasi. A porous, heavy, 
stTODft wood of Tavoy, not attaclted by iusects. 

KHEEROKOLEE, Uria. 
Mimusopa KauU P 

A tree in Ganjamand Gumsur. Extreme height 
30 feet, circumference 3 feet, and height trom 
the ground to tbe intersection of the first branch, 
6 feet. A haivl wood, used for ploughs and 
malleta- It is not common. — Captain Macdonald. 

KIIOIRA, Ueia. ? 

Acacia catechu. P 

A treeof GanJamaudGumsur. Extreme hciglit 
S5 feet, circumlcrcnce S feel, and height from ibe 
ground to the intersection of ttte tirst hrunch, 
<> feet. Used ou account of its atrengtb for sugar 
presses, aud rice pounders. The wood is buiiit 
when libations are uttered. The gum (qu'^ extract) 
is uiixcd with bete] nut and gives a red colour to 
the spittle. This is generally known under tbe 
name of catechu. — Cujitain Macdonald. 

KHOOKOONDEAH, Ueia ? AtreeinGan- 
jaui and Gumsur. Extreme height 'iii leet, 
circumference t feet, and height from ground to 
tbe intersection of the tirst braiieh, "J feet. A 
common tree only used for firewood. — Cajilaiu 
Macdonald. 

KHOONGHO — ? A tree of Altynb. which 
grows to a large size, and is ph;ntiful in the 
tiandoway distnct. The wood is used for mak- 
ing oars for boats, and sometimes iuhou^ build- 
ing.— Oi/. (kt. Ex. 18tia. 

KHOOTAN. JiuRM. A tree of British Bur- 
mah, a loose grained light wood, recommended 
for packing cases ; used for black boards in liur- 
mese schools. Br. weight, 114 lbs. — tJal. Cat. 
M.\M'l. (Qu ? Koolhaii of V.) 

KHOUNAY ill TamU, Kakay in Malayala 
and Oaiiataka. This Malabar aud Cauara ueu 
pi'oduccs the pod known by the name of Ciu<- 
sia fistula, or Bnnda lotte, which is considered 
an excellent purgative in cases of habitual cou- 
slipation, both by Natives and Europeans. — It 
grows to thirty feet long, and from twelve to 
eighteen inches in diameter, it is curved in 
growth i is rather close grained and heavy ; and 
veiy much resembles ttie Maragosa in (Jeylon ; 
but it is rather scarce on the coast of Moiabar. 
Edge, Jt'oretU qf Malaiar aud Canara. 

KHUMEE— P A tree of Jubbulpore, yields 
a light, atroug, and easily worked wood, much 
in reiiucat by natives. — (jal. Cat. £U. of 1S62. 

KHUUK. HiNU. A tree of Chota Nagpore, 

with a hard, yellow timber. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1SS3. 

(t^u.-ls this the Kheir — the Acacia catechu ?) 

KIEP-DEP. In Amherst, a strong wood, 

resembling Kha boung, a kind of Saul. 



KIEP-MAU 

ployed for cart 
free from attac) 
have an edible I 

KIEP-YO. ] 
but small ; used 

KINDLE B 
of the wood, w 
and .Canara. 
Angeiy at Coci 
pany'a cruiser, 
periment, of th 
forests in the n 
ed lo answer it! 
lobar and Caiiai 

KIBEEMUl 
Sunda in the j' 
coond ; said to ' 
ic. Worthy of 

KiRE pal: 

grained, light, i 

KIRI WAL] 
According to U 
province of Cej 
and it ia csteeni 
is used principa 
ture and cabinei 

KOAN, a vei 
Ceylon wood.— 

KOANG, Si: 
CcyJon. Grows 
a cubic foot wei 
only from 5 to 
oil-presses and 
eaten by the na 
and Koan identi 

KODAR^\. ( 
Nulla MoUai. : 
kind of tree." 
Mr. Lathaui. 

KODORO, 
Gumsur, exti'ei 
Si feet, and hf 
terse ction of th 
only to be used 

KOENAR, ] 
pore with a si 
1862. 

KOES? OR 
moderately hai 
grained, thougl 
tiful saffron yel 
by no means u 
of Cefflo^. (Qu 

KOIR-PAH 
bar and Canaro 
of small spars 
strong and dm 
ForesU of Mai 



KUHARl. 

KOSSAYE, Ueia? A tree of 

Gumaur, extreme height ii feet, < 

f 1 foot, height from the gronnd to 

, tion of the first branch, 7 feet. I 

for firewood.— Gy fail* Macdmutld. 

1 KOTA MAEAM, Tam. A tree < 

■ wood of a brown colour; specific g 
I used for building in generaL — Colo, 

KOUK-KO, BuRM. A Tavoy w 
! ed for bottoms of boats. 
' KOUNG- MOO, BuHJi. A tree 
girth 5 cubits, maximum Jength 30 

■ but found near Moulmeiii, near Tai 

■ gui, on the sea coast and on the bn 
I AVhen seasoned it floats in water. 

good wood, being perishable aud '. 
. readily. — Captain Lance. 

■ KRANDOOP— ? A tree of Akyal 
to a great length, and ia very pleni 

r used for mnata and native boats. — ( 

. 1862. 

KRAWNDOW— ? Ott KY-OUN 
A tree of Akyab, very plentiful, i 

' used for firewood. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1 

KULA, the Portuguese name i 

tree, called in Tamil "Kanugha." It 

and close grained, grows to about 

inches in diameter, and eight feet 

' natives use it for general purposes, a 

■ and vessels. It produces a fruit wl 
and from which they extract an oil 
as a medicine. — Ed^e, Ceylon. 

KULBAGI, the name of a trw 
, which grows to fiflcen or twenty 
height, and from twenty fourto thu 
in diameter. It yields a close grain 
durable wood, and ia used by tl 
Mangalofv and Onnor for the keels 
vessels. It is of a dark colour, an 
ed valuable. — Edj/e, Foreili (jf j 
Qmara. 

KUDDAR. A whitish coloure 
good, found &om Sooree to Hasdihi 
'thai jungles. Planks are sawn fro: 
but it is not fit for any thing else. 
Journal, July I850,p. 156. 

KUDDOOT ALAIN, Bdbm. 
' of Tavoy, used in house and ship b 

KUDDOOT-NU, Bubh. An i 
\ of Tavoy, used in boat building. 

KUEVEA, the Tamil name of a 
which grows to abont eighteen iacl 
ter, and fourteen feet long. It ia 
natives in boats and house work. — 
Timber qf Cei/ha. 
' KUHUA, HiKD. A tree of Cb 
with a soft, brown nood. — Cal. Cbl 

KUMAEl, Can., of Mysore 
this is Ihe Tounam of Malabar, th( 
47 



KOEOTU-PiLiH. 

■Salem, tbe Chena of Ceylon, and the Tung-ya of marltsbly hard at 
Burmah, and is a rude system of culture follow- which ia eaten ra 
ed in all these countries, wherein secluded tribes much used ii 
and others clear parts of the forest. The kuraa- ed in working it.- 
ri cultivators earn a cheap, but wretched subaist- Canara. 
ence and live in miserable huts, the Indnrs and KURRIMIA 
Knrumbars on the Neilgherries, the Malai, also, 
on the Shevaroys, the Punam cultivators in 
Malabar, the kumari cultivators of Canara, and 
the Karens in Biumah, all endeavour to obtain 
a precarious sabsistence by scattering grain after 
burning the jungle, and thus avoid, to them, the 
irksome restraints of civilized life. A hill side, is 
always selected and at the close of the year, a 
space is cleared. The wood is left to diy till 
the following March or April and then burned. 
The ground is then sown with Italian millet, 
Fanicum Italicum, as also with rice, Oryza sali- 
va. In Canara, the seed is generally sown in 
the ashes on the fall of the first rain, without 
the soil being touched by a plough. It is fen- 
ced and weeded, and the crop gathered towards 
the end of the year. A small crop is taken oiF 
the ground in the second year and sometimes in 
the third, after which the spot is deserted, for 7, 
10, or 13 yeara until the jungle grows sufficient- 
ly high to tempt the tribe to renew the process. 
In Ceylon, the Chena lasts two years, and in- 
cludes the culture of chUlies, yams, sweet pota- 
toes, cotton, hemp, &c. A few years ago, in Be- 
ta), the most southern taluk of Canara, S6,746, 
or one-sixth of the rural population were engag- 
ed in it, but north of that taluk, it is carried on 
by the jungle tribes of Malai kaders and Mahro- 
tais to the number of 59,500. Kuman is now 
prohibited in Mysore and under great restriction 
in the Bombay Presidency and the Madras Go- 
vernment, in 1860, prohibited it in Government 
forests, without special permission, which they 
commanded to be given sparingly, and never in 
timber spots- Mr. Coonan, a coffee planter of 
Wynaad, says that in a spot thus treated, only 
wood re-growB, unfit for any building purposes, 
and he had never been able to get coffee to grow 
on it. — Dr. Cleghom in Reportt to tlie Madra» 
Government, 1858 ^., quoted in ForeiU and 
Garden* of India, p. 126. 

KUMHIfi. IIiND. ? A tree of Cbota Nag- 
pore with a hard, green timber. — Cat. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

KUMMI, BiiiiM. A Tavoy wood. 

KU-POOP — ? A tree of Akyab. Grows 
to a large size, and is plentiful ; wood used for 
making boats.— tJi/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KITRKATA. Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore with a hard, white timber. — QU. QU. Er- 
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KUEOTU-PALAH, the Malayala name of a 
tree in Malabar and Canoia, whicli grows to 
about eighteen feet long, and eight inches in 
diameter. It is very close in its grain, and 
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5,000 feet-— rAt 

KURROOMA 

dark coloured s 

Wright's work. — 

KUROONGA 

dark coloured hei 
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KURROOVA 
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fill and durable t 
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namomum iners. 
wood of the Jul 
or thirty feet hi{ 
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When seasoned 
tough wood, dui 
helves. The K 
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ly white. This 
which latter th 
same, and the 
had faded to pn 
KUTH JAi 
Nagpore with a 

isea. 

KUVEAMA 
tree which is re 
grows to about 
diameter, and 
used in the fran 
a fruit which is 

KYAI THi 
maximum girth 
7 feet. Scarce 
low marshy gr 
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Kxl is ex.cel- 

purpose, 



3 and 
KtengiD are reqiurea. — L^ptom u<aux. 

KTAITHA OR ITCHWOOD, Burw. A. tree 
of maiimum girth 4 cubits, masimmn length 18 
feet. Found abundant, but scattered up the 
Attaran, Gyne, and Thoungween rivers near 
Uoulmeiii and near Tavoy and Mergui. When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It furaiahes a veiy 
compact hard timber, osed for poats of houaea, 
gats, &c The fibre ia liable to start with 
repeated percoaaion, and the wood itself is sub- 
ject to di; rot. This ia called Itchwood becauae 
Uie (hiit, chips, or bark produce, when touched, 
■n itching like that caused by Cowhage. — Cap- 
imi Danu- 

KYAI TEW, BCBM. A tree of Amherst, 
"" ' Merzui, of maximum girth 3 cubits, 

length 2S feet. Bather scarce, but 
long the banka of rivers all over the 
When seasoned it floata in water, 
used by the Burmese to make char- 
lometimes for posts of small huts : 
le. — Captam Dance. 
OUK, BuBM. ? A kind of oak in 
'avoy and Mei^, maximum girth 4 
limum length 22) feet. Abundant 
scattered, all over the provinces 
rhen seasoned it floata in water. It 
illent tough wood, durable and suffi- 
it ; used for all purposes by the Bur- 
■ongly recommended for helves, ham- 
», tundspikea, staves of casks, and 
; purposes, but too widely scattered to 
ibttuned, unless a large quantity be 
ich should repay a search in the for- 
L used by Burmese as a pole for cava- 
, — CapUun Dance. 

lN, Burm. Onthe low lands near the 
if Tenaaserim, there ia a lai^e tree of 
les are occasionally made, that is much 
indala. The wood ia red ; but turns 
eing anointed with petrolenra. The 
nnate leaves, with two pairs of oval 
iflets, and is a leguminous tree. — Dr. 
ee Kavanan. 

AN, BuEM. In Amherst, a veiy close 
)enaceoua wood, of a dark red colour ; 
ouae posts, musket-atocks, and apear- 
(^taiit Dance. 

(AN, BuBM. A red wood of Moul- 
generallybycarpentera.^tW. Cat. Ex. 
. are Kayananand these three identical?) 
■PHO, BiiRM. A tree of Moulmein. 
wood, good for building purposes.— 
Ex. 1362. 

TSAY-GYU-KHI'-AY, Burm. In 
heavy, compact, dark wood ; suitable 



KYAT-TSAY-BAYOUN, Buem. A Tavoy 
wood, useful for common carpentry. 

KYA-ZOO, Bdem. In Amherst, a very heavy 
>ood, like Saul. 
KTA-ZO, BuBM. A tree of Moulmein. 
Used for buUding material.— CW. Cat. Ee. 1862. 
KYDIA AXILLARIS, Tin,.; A middle sized 
tree near BaduUa in Ceylon, growing at an 
elevation of about 2,000 ieet.—ThKaittt. 
KYDIA CALTCINA, Ajj*. (hr.; fT.^A. 
Kjdia fratema, Boxb. 
Bokemwia. Bcrm. I PoUri, Tkl. 

PhDdiki. Tel. | 

This is a middle sized tree, pretty common 
along the western ghata. It also grows in the val- 
liesoftlie Circar mountains, in Mysore, and on the 
slopes of the Niligiris. The bark is mucila^- 
ous and employed in northern India to clarify 
sugar. It is plentiful throughout the Pegu for- 
esta, more especially in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
districts. The small saplings are used, from 
their great strength and elasticity, by the natives, 
for making banghy sticks, but it is large enough 
to afford timber of three or four feet girth. 
Wood white coloured and adapted for every ptir- 
pose of house building. — Captain Dmry'i Ute- 
Jill Plant*. Madra* Hort. Oard. Git., Dr. Me- 
CleUand. 

KYEATTEE, Tam. ? In Travancore, a wood 
of an ash colour, specific gravity 0'972. Used 
for carta and buildmgs. — Col. FritA. 

KYEM, Hind. ? Mahr. ? In Nagpore, a light 
colored wood inferior to teak in strength, and 
greedily eaten by white ants. Its length is from 
16 to 28 feet and girth from 1 to 3 feet. It sells 
at 5 annas the cubic foot and it would answer 
for rafters. — Captain SanJtey. 

KYE YO THOO, Burm. A tree, maximum 
girth 2i cubita, and maximum length 15 feet. 
Very abundant at Mei^ui, but not procurable at 
Moulmein. Found inland up the riven all over 
the Provineea. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is an uncommonly smooth grained, tough, 
close, yet not heavy wood. Durable and with 
but one fault, — the smallness of its girth, — which 
unfits it for gun carriages. It is strongly recom- 
mended for helves and handles of tools of all 
sorta, also for handspikes and for spokea. This 
wood, on careful examination, appears to be iden- 
tical with Trincomallee wood, though this can- 
not be positively stated till the flowers of the 
tree can be procured- — Captain Dance. 

KYEN-YO, BtBM. In Tavoy a kind of 



cks. 



KYEE THA, Burm. The name, according 
to Dr. Mason, of Sj/udemut Tavogana ; and also 
called Kyat/ jdiskoung, according to Dr. McClel- 
land Barritigt-onin actilanffula. This tree is of 
maximum length 10 or 12 feet, it ia very scarcr 
in Moulmein, but sufficiently abundant at Tavny. 
149 



LABUAN TIMBER. 

When senGoned, it sinks 

as Kab-ban-tlm. — Captc 

KYET THAT ok THEEft' KYAT, Burm. 
A tree found on the sea coast from Amherst to 
Mergiii. When seasoned it floats iii water. Di- 
mensions and extent of supply not known. It is 
used for poets of houses, veiy durable but not 
recommended as liable to split. — Capia'm Daitce. 

KYWAY-THOAT, Bukm. In Amherst, a 
strong;, solid wood, probably a kind of Acacia. 
Used for house posts and rafters. — Captain Dance. 

KYWON. BuKU. In Amherst, a kind of teak 



KYWON-BO, I 
used for house posi 
bnbly a sort of teak 



KYWON-GAUI 

herst, a close, lieav; 
white wood, of whi 



KYUNP. Hind 
—ad. Cat. Ex. 181 



KYUNI, Hind. 
with u soft, while n 



L.VBUAN TIMBER akd FANCY-WOODS. 

Fm( in height. Feet in diunetcr. 

Dadarm, 30 2 

Gabu' Buto, about 60 3 

Jatichina, 60 . \\ 

Kalim pupa tandok, 12 to 15 . \\ 

Kaya Aru, about 60 3 

do. Arang, grows to a large size in Borneo. 

, do. Arru, 30 2 

do. Benatore bukit 70 3 

do. Bencoola, about GO 3 

do. Bulak utan. A fruit tree, 

do. Bidarru, a scented tree, 30 3 

do. Impas, 40 SJ 

do. Gading, 25 lo 30 1 



do, Jac 



30 



, Jsmpalt ., 
do. KandisUahan,afmittree30 
do. KoUm pappa, 30 

do. Karje, 20 

do. Kajmr Rangin, 90 to \ 
do. Kuuig ? Uing F 70 

do. Kapur, 90 to 1 

do. Kruig utan, 40 

do. Kaniuning, 
do. Limau, liman, 
do. Laoh, small tree, 
do. Leda Karbau, about 60 
do. Malam, 

do. Madang sisik, 60 

do. Madaog lada, "" 

do. Nibong binar, 
do. do. sabarane, au 

do. Nasi nasi, 40 

do. Onbih. 40 

Bark used tn dye red silk. 
do. Plje, 

do. Palah Palawan, 30 

do. Petong, 30 

do. Bask? Sak?Ras3ak? 40 
do. Itangas, 30 

Used for common fumilure 
do. Sumpilou, 60 

do. Scuang annun bukif, ^0 

The ftuil yitida m oil. 



I*. 

A species of palm. 



Kaya Siunuck, 

Used for dyei 
do. Sabodio, 
do. Samala, 
do. Saryiah, 
do. Senang awan, 
do. Sarogun, 
do. Tam[)ui pjah. 
do. Tioro, 

Tobah tobah dI 



itang, 



do. Tfti 
do. Urat 

LAGERSTRfEM 

natural fninilv of 1 
the Peninsula of 
foot of the Himali 
them ports of India 
pelago into China a 
few in number, but 
mental in nature, 
they occur in China 
few trees in any con 
appearance, ; when : 
beautiful plants mi 
are the diflferent spc 
are two or three var 
purple flowers, and i 
they are in bloom, 
China ; surpassing i 
that beaiitihd fami 
them in a wild staU 
The whole of the s| 
seed or cuttings in 
Fortune' » Wanderix 
die KiagdoiK, Side 
LAGERSTRCEM 
Knen-mau 
A Tavoy wood \ 
LAGERSTBCEM 



otaer, except ixajc, anu usea generauy lor ine fit- 
tings of boata, aometimes for the hulls of ca- 
Doea, for house posts, planking, beams, scant- 
ling for roo&, carts, and a variety of other 
purposes. Lai^ quantities are now employed 
for ordnance purposes. The nood of the light 
colored variety is less heavy and is said to be 
less durable. A cubic foot weighs 37 lbs. In 
a M grown tree on good soil, the average length 
of the tnink to the first branch is 30 feet, and 
avcntge ^h measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 12 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot.— 
&. SnmdU, Col. Cat. Ex. of 1863. 
LAGERSTR(EMIA. S^U». 

Fjen-niB-phoD. Buui. 

A tree of Moulmein, wood used for making 
oara and foi rough house building. — Qd- Cat. 
£r. 0/1862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA. Speda. 

Fjcn-niK-nnt-gjM. Bum. 

A tree of Moulmein, with a soft wood, used 
in the ordinary piuposes of a building material. 
— CW. Cat. Ese. of 1863. 

LAGEESTIWEMIA, Species, 
Thitpjroo. BuKM. 

A light, but comparatively strong wood of 
■"'■'■ " lah, color white and pinkish, proba- 
ble wood for furniture. Used for 
caking weight 153 to 179 Iha. A 
aghs 30 to 38 lbs. In a full grown 
soil the average length of the trunk 
ranch is 80 feet and average girth 
6 feet from the ground is 12 feet, 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. BraiidU, 
-q/" 18152. 
TECEMIA LANCEOLATA. 

Bod^ or BoodagL KiMD. 

Dekhan tree with oblong lanceolate 
rs small, white, appearing in April 
!>r. HiddeU. 



Bondinh. UjJIB. 

Nuiih. 

Culchsy cDtUynuuuu. Tah. 

Ven-taku mtriun. „ 

Chimiaagi, 'Vxi.. 

}f the western side of India is com- 
aad and on the Western ghats. It 
ion in the Bombay foreaU, but less 
th of the Savitree than to the south 
'. It is a tree of large size with a 
t stem, and. Dr. Wight says, for 
loses, where timber of inferior quality 
is very useful, being easily worked. 
B scale, it only bore 390 lbs., on a 
lowever, it sustained 374 lbs. Were 
stronger and more durable, the 



length and straighti 
it for spars. But, Dr. 
underrates the qnalfl 
is very fit for many h< 
decks of ships, Sh: 
Bombay dockyards, 
tive proof that the 
In the Uadras Gur 
said to be made use 
It has great " stif 
have been built of 
for making coffee cs 
of Moubnein, comn 
of jartool, but this 
GUton aad Olegho. 
Gat. Ext. of 1851 
Madras Cat. Ex. 1! 
Separt 1855. 

LAGEHSTRCEM 

LagerstriEm 



This tree grows i 
very forests, at Coui 
ries, in the Dehra 
forests. Dr. Gibsoi 

the Dandelee forest 
below, and reaches 
tough and valued 
water. It is greatl 
and boat timber, 
bght brown, comp: 
and used gencrallj 
Burmah, it is not 
weighs 40 lbs. Ie 
soil the average len 
branch is 15 feet, i 
at 6 feet from the 
there, at S annaa p 
Gib»on, Wight, Bi 
Beddome, Mr. Lath 

LAGEESTBIEU 
L« 

A veiy large tre 
not always pert'ectly 
buttresses ; timber 
handles, also used 
A cubic foot weigl 
tree on good soil 
trunk to the first bn 
girth measured at 6 
feet. It sells at 8 : 
BrandU, Col. Cat. 1 

LAGEKSTKCEM 

Fynnnnh-DeF. Buui. 
Pjmmah. 

Dr. McClelland t 
and valuable timber, 
Pegu country. It c 



LAQEaSTRCEUIA KEGIN£. 



Tounghoo and Prome, so that at those plat 
cannot be made available for building purposes ; 
but, at all the lower statio^ from Frame and 
Totmghoo downwards, it ought to supersede the 
use of teak. It is a red-colored wooA, strong 
and adapted for house building. At page 10 of 
his report, he saya LagerttrrEtua pgmmah, neit 
to teak, is in greater request than any other 
description of timber, as it is not injured by 
white ants. The Burmese gun carriages are 
made of this wood : its fault is its liability to 
shakes. It is not, as supposed, LagerUrxmia 
reifina, but a different species. But, at page 42 of 
the same report he remarks that the Lagerstrsemia 
regina or pymmah is found in tbe Mayagie for- 
ests of Pegu and on the Chouugs Kayoo, Tfaa- 
byeed and Thenat in abundance, it stands with- 
out a rival in strength ; " for," says Mr. Mason 
the posts of an old wharf at Tavoy, which we 
of this wood (Pymmah) stood erect for twenty 
thirty years ; and, he seems, however, to consider 
that house posts often decay in the ground in 
much shorter period. It is considered a valuable 
timberiu ship building. Thisseems the tree describ- 
ed by Captain Dance as Pymmah Nee or Red Pym- 
mah ; as very abundant all over the Tenosserim 
and Martaban provinces, and found of maximum 
girth 6 cubits and maiimum length 30 feet. 
When seasoned it floats in water, and is a tough 
wood, very good for helves, and already used for 
such, and for other ordnance puiposes. He says 
that the great fault of pymmah is its liability to 
shrink and warp when exposed to the heat and 
sun, but it has not been killed and left standing 
as teak has been, otherwise the tendency to warp 
might disappear. — Ih. McClelland, Ca$t. Oaace, 
Selec. Ji«cord» Govt, of India Ibreign Dept. No- 
IX. pp. 10 a»d 43. f A^ofe— Does Dr. McCleUand 
regard the white wood tree as L. regiuse, and 
the red wood aa L. pymmah, which Dr. Brandis 
treats as two varieties of L. reginx. Is this the 
species noticed at the bottom of p. 150 and top 
of p. ] 51, or are the white and red woods only 
from trees of different ages P) 
LAGERSTRffiMIA. REGINJI, Roxb. 

Flos rcgiiue, Bel:. 

Adambea glabra, Laia. ; Rieede. 



TtnnBiiB. Mabr. 
NanoL M*HB. 

JuruJ. MALA.T, 

Adambm MaLIU. 

Stotukri. Sa>s. 
Mnmta-gBH. SuiDB. 
MnrutK. „ 

Cattali pna. Tui. 



Aijnno. „ 
Pym-msli. BUBK. 

]Ialee dasiiL CiH. 

Sjueen Laeetslncniia. Es 
irnl. Hind. 
Mala boadanu Mibs. 

This large tree grows in Ceylon, in the Penin- 
sula of India, at Coimbatore, in Canara and 
Sunda, in the mountains north east of Bengal, 
in the Jynteah hills, in Pegu and Tenasserim, 
Amherst, Tavoy and the Mergui Archipelago. 
Dr. Mason tells us that the queen Lagerstroemia 
in its native soil is a large timber tree, and when 
in flower is one of the most conspicuous in the 
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LKOI 

kinds. Dr. Mason a 

hard wood used in ce 

, tain Dance. • 

LAURUS, S^eiei 
KuHom. Bdbh. 

A Tavoy wood. 

LAUEUS, Speciei 
Olii 

In Tavoy a reiy 
building, ^. 

LAURUS, Species 
Tbag 

A wood of Tayoy, 

LAURUS. 

Km 

In Tavoy, a amaU 

LAURUS CAMP] 

Campbora 

K.7a 

A native of Japui 
jrincipally near Chi) 
Po-kien. It yields 
commerce, to obtain 
billets, is boiled in w 
with eartbenware ht 
which the camphor 
this tree is made int< 
IS a preservative agt 
Cj/c, ^rtane'i Retid 

L.'i.URUS GLAN 

M>rt»bfln C«mphor woo 
TiHgalaigi. 

Thb is a very lai 
Wallich very like i 
furnishes the Sassafi 
Nepaul. It grows s 
the provinces in An 
matimum girth { 
a length 20 to 3C 
' ant but procurable, f 
along the sea-coast 
places. When season 
the odour of Saasaf 
carpentry, also for i 
works of drawers, bo 
insects. It is a dot 
and worked up, ren 
excellent for planes, 
generally, and would 
which to keep se^ 
detain Dance, Dr. 
LEGUMINOS^. 
Captain Benson meul 
ble timber trees ; A 
of Acacia not namec 
naves adR spokes a 
t valuable wood 
middling girth and 
render it useless exc 
153 



IIMONIA ACIDISSIUl. 

Bcantling. Dalbergin, species, resembling Bom- 
bay blackwood ; Cassiii fistula, Inga xylocarpa 
and Pterocarpus Indica are oT this order. Cassia 
fistula a beautiful ornamental tree, wood useful for 
furniture, naves and spokes of wlieels aiid tool 
handles ; Inga iylocatpa is a dense wooJ, resem- 
bling Cassia fistula, used for windlasses, block 
aheavcs and for parts of gun can-iages ; was 
found too brittle to resist concussion — Ptero- 
carpus Indica is therefore preferred and generally 
adopted. The family is rich in trees, but not 
much so in temperate climates. — Mtyor Bfnion. 

LEP-DWAT, BuRM. In Amherst, a timber 
used for spear-handles and sword-sheaths : it is 
a fine grained, white wood, fit for turning pur- 
poses and picture-frames ; it is probably the 
same kind of Nauclea which is used for similar 
purposes as in Bengal.^Oz/j/aiii Dance. 

LTEUN, BcRM. In Amherst, a timber used 
for house posts and rafters. It is a most valua- 
ble compact wood, homogeneous and very heavy, 
of deep-hrown colour and fine grain, and exempt 
from attacks of insects. — Captain Dance. 

LIEP-YO, BuRM. InAmherat, a timber used 
for making carpenter's tools ; it is a very compact 
and heavy but small sized, timber. — Captaia 

LIMBO, Uria. Melio azadirachta ? Under 
these names. Captain Macdonald describes a tree 
of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 70 feet, 
circuml'erence 6 feet and height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 23 feet, and 
he adds that it is the mai^osa tree. Idols are usual- 
ly made of its wood because it is not liable to 
be attacked by insects. The bark is used medi- 
cinally for fever, small pox, and worms. An oil 
which is extracted from the seeds of this tree, 
is used for itch and other cutaneous diseases. 
The tree b tolerably common and is burnt for 
firewood. — (Note, is this the Azadirachta Indiea ?) 

LIMONIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Auraiitiacem, so called from 
the on'ginal hindi names, of the lemon, neemoo 
and leemoo. Most of the family abound in 
essfjitial oil, the leaves of some of the Limonias 
ore fragrant, and the fruit, though small, of 
L. acidUtinia and L. crenulala ia very acid. 
J,, laureola is remarkable as the only plant of 
this family found on the tops of cold mountains. 
The people of the Himalayas, remarking its 
highly fragrant leaves, fancy that it is by feeding 
on them ^at the musk-deer acquires its strong 
and peculiar flavour. Wight gives Limonia 
missionis: L- caudata, fFall., grows in the Xhaa- 
sia hills.— fo^i, m,g. O/c.. W. le. 

LIMONIA ACIDISSIMA, L. D.C. 

Limonia crenulata, Boxb., Cor. M. 

Torelags. Tel. 

Grows nt the Mis of Gokak : common on 
Bandfitone hills at Padshaporc, in the forests of 
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xl. It is 

LUMNITZEItA LITTOREA. 

PjTrhimthus Uttoreus, Jack. 
k tree of Pulo-Dinding and Penaiig. 
LUMNITZERA. BACEMOSA, WlUde. 

Petaloma altemifolium, 'Roxb. Fl. Ind. 

Bniguicra MfidE^BScariensis, D. C. 

Kan kundai. Uii-iAL. 

A tree or Uatlagsscar, grows on the banks of 
salt water creeks in the Konkan, tSia in the 
Sunderbuns, and in several parla of the two 



UADRAS TlilBEB 

peninsulas of India. Its ^i 
durable, and used for posts i 
in house building, but, in C 
{\i<i\.—Voigt, U^ful FlanU. 
LUNU MIDELLE, Si»gh 

Conunon Breai tree, 

A tree of tUe western pai 
cubic foot of its wood weight 
said to last 8 to 20 years. T 
branches are used in eommor 
out-ri^ers for dhonies and fisli 
ber for panels of camagcs, bu 
Mr. Mendi*. 

LUZAB, BuKM. A \og o 



i BUXIFOLIA, Pen. 
irreola buxifolia, Roxb. ; Cor. Fl, 
tuM. tUttichBttn. Til. 

Tel. j Nalln mudilH. „ 

U tree of the Circar mountains and of 
ts of the Godaveiy, furnishing a dark 
wood, small but remarkably hard and 
-Foigt, (hptaiu Beddmm, Fl. Andh. 
1.EANGA INDICA, fl. *'. 

lira. Tim. | tails thunum. Mit. 

ree grows on the Neilghemes and is com- 
IVavancore. It produces a li|{ht crim- 
ed gum which is used in medicine, and 
5 casts. — -Driirg't Unefal Flants. 
kRANGA EOXBURGHII, Watl. 
Osyris peltata, Sozb. ; W. le. 

Boddi chetlo. Tu. 
1 marked by Voigt as a shrub of the 
The Teluga name would indicate that 
te, and information on this point is re- 
AU the young parts of this plant sxp 
nore or less with soil resinous adhesive 
melting strongly of turpentine. — Voigt. 
kRANGA TOMENTOSA, Wighft Ic. 

Eindtfug. Sin^n. 
nee is very abundant in Ceylon, up to an 
of 3,000 feet. It grows, also, in Tra- 
tnd exudes a gum of character similar 
if M. Indica.— J»w. En. Fl. Zn/l. p. 
try's Uteful FlanU. 

lEIGHTIA BUXIFOLIA, Pen. A. 
■od. ; Wight Ic. 

Kiloo-hibualtTa-gHe. Sncen. 
a there are four varieties a, /5. raicro- 
i. angustifotia ; vax. a. and p. grow, in 
drier parts of Ceylon, var. h. in the 
Dowa district, and near Ratnapoore. 
Q the banks of rivers -, woods not known. 
Kn. Pi. Zyl. p. IS3. 



MACREIGHTIA OBLOli 

A small tree of Coylon, net 
in the Singherajah and other T 
place and Galle.— r4». En. P 

MADDANG KAMENHJl 
used by the Chinese for makii 

MADDANG TANDACK. 
of a dark brown colour. Noi 

MADETIYE, Sikgh. Aden 
Under these names, Mr. Mem 
of the western side of Ceyh 
which weighs lbs. 56, and is sb 
It is used in common housi 
tree produces a red seed whii 
eaten. — Mr. Mendis. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY' 
TREES AND FANCY WC 
the earliest contributors to t 
the economic resources of the 
Roxburgh, whose invaluable ' 
were published, in 17 95 , in thn 
the East India Company, and n 
his death, Dr. Waljich, in 183 
Indica, in three volumes 8v' 
peered Dr., afterwards Sir V 
Materia Mcdica of Hindosb 
and Agriculturist's Nomencla 
many useful noticcaof the timbe 
of South-Enstcrn Asia, and w 
1826, in his Materia Indica. 
ginning of this century, Mr. E 
department of the Navy, repo 
trees of Canara, Cochin and ' 
Malabar Coast, and on those 
Ceylon. His notice appeared ir 
Society's Journal in 1835. 
Lieut. Colonel Frith of the 
made an extensive tour throup 
vinces of this presidency, dm 
lectcd 1S7 of the woods of t1 
Penang ia ; from Palghal, 2' 



UADRA3 TIUBEB TREES. 



nnd Travancore 8],— one set of which were re- 
tained in the Grand Arsenal at Madras, and ano- 
ther forwarded to the India House. Each of bia 
woods was accompanied by a note as lo its qoa- 
lity and its specific' grsrity, and for conciseness 
and usefulness, these notes remain unriralled. 
Subsequently, in 1850, when the Uadras Central 
Committee were gathering together samples of 
the raw products of the country for the coming 
Exhibition of "1851, Dr. Wight, the author of the 
Icones and of the Illustrations of Indian Botany, 
furnished, from Coimbatore, extensive notes on 
133 woods which he had identified in the Coim- • 
batore and Palghat forests- He named these 
botsiiically, and added the vernacular synonyms 
that Ainslie and Edye had given. That list was 
sent to Mr. Eohde of the Madras Civil Service, 
who added valuable practicul remarks, on 35 of the 
133 woods that Dr. Wight had described. Mr. 
J. K. Chapman exhibited, in 1851, 20 of the 
timbers of Malabar, which he considered appli- 
cable for railway purposes aud which had been 
coUectcd by Dr. Gibson. Smce then, our 
knowledge of the timbers and fancy woods of 
peninsular India, has been much extended. Dr. 
Ck'ghom as Heporter to the Jury on woods, in 
the Madras Exhibition of 1835, reported on the 
146 woods, whose names are given below. At 
the same time, Captain (now Major) Macdonald 
sent ft list of 150 woods from the forests of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, and Captain Beddome, 
enumerated 108 of the trees of the Circara and 
of the forests of the Godavery. Dr. Gibson, the 
Conservator of the Bombay forests, gave con- 
tinuous lists of 6i of the timber trees of Cannra 
and Sunda, and, subsequently, of 157 of all thi 
Bombay forests. Captain Sankey has added to 
our knowledge of the woods iu the northern 
part of the peninsula, by furnishing notices of 
32 of the woods of Nagpore. While this has 
been done for the peninsula of India, Captain 
(now Colonel) Simpson, and Captain Dance of 
the Madras Artillery, Major Benson of the 
Madras Infantr}-, in reports to the Ordnance and 
Commissariat Departments, on the timber trees 
of Burmah, Moulmeiu, Amherst, Tavoy and Mer- 
gui, and Dr. Mason's exhausrive works on the Na- 
tural products of Tenasserim and Burmnh, have 
appeinwl, as also Drs. Wallich, Falconer, McClel- 
land and Brandis' descriptions of the forests anc 
timber trees of Pegu, and have done much to make 
known the many useful timbers of the Burmese 
provinces and of the Malay peninsula, where 
the Madras Troops serve. Captain Dance's notes 
embraced 114 woods; Dr. Mason's, 63; Dr- 
McClelland's 7S ; Major Benson's 31, and Dr. 
Brandis' ilG; and there were, likewise, exhi- 
bited at the Exhibition of 1851, 90 woods 
from Araherst : 49 from Labuan ; 32 from 
Singapore ; 19 from Penang, along with 86 
woods collected by Dr. WalUeh, viz. 17 in Mar- 
laban and 69 from Tavoy ; aa, also, 10 from 
Moulinein by Mr. J. K. Colvin, and the 
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1 Aoicia Arahica. 

Acida eatechu- 
Acacia leucophlcea. 
Acacia odoratusimi 



AdenaothenpsToi 
.£gle manoeloe. 
AiUjithus eieelsa. 
10 Alu^umdecapeUl 
Aquilaria agaUachi 
Anca catechu. 



MALABAB, CANARA AND CEYLON TIM 



of Great Britain and printed at pogua 334 to 
377 of the second volume of their Journal. 
The 17-t' timbers and woods which he described 
were obtainable in the forests, above noted, 
which eitend from Cape Comorin to Onnot 
(Honore), in the north part of Canars, beinjf an 
extent of about 600 miJea. The forests of Tra- 
vancore and Cochin were and are still the pro- 
perty of native princes, but the northern parts 
and those of Ceylon belong to the British. Mr. 
Edye's descriptions were very complete in all 
relating to the qualities of the vanous woods, 
but th^ names he gave, were unfortunately in 
Tamil, Maleala, Canataka, Singhalese, Portu- 
guese and Dutch, and the botanical names of only 
a few can be identilied and a few more surmised. 
In the plan of this work, therefore, yb. describ- 
ing each timber tree by its scientific name and 
subjoining the vernacular synonyms, there is 
much still to do, with Mr. Edye's list, if it is to 
be Induced to the botanical names. His list is 
as follows, and the few botanical names of recog- 
nisable trees are given. 



Ahii nunm, Mai~ Steam 
un, Hal. Wild man- 



Anpely or Angilic*, Mal. 

& I'AH. 

Anekum, Tam. 

Aralie, Porre), Attn, Ilti, 

Mal. 
Kriit, Mal. 
Atti, Mal. 
Be»ti-m«r»m, Tam. Bom- 

\mj UUck wood. £no. 
Bdlerom, Tam. Kyndle, 

Mal. & Can. 
Bcmbnr, Tak. 
Bob. or Boe, Tah. Foain, 

Mai. 
BralUh, Mai. 
Cnujare, Tax. & Mai_ 
Ojom Mone, Mai. Cubcw 

Cliainbi^puii, Tam. 

Chari-marain. Tam. Acta 
maram, Tah. ot Ce^liiii. 
NugA-gahA. Tam. otCey- 
ton. EboDf . Enq. 

Cham, Mal. 

Chauna, Mal. 

Chem-puna, Tam. t Mal. 



n,TAM.? 






OT BnJ Mut Fooi 
Of Peon, Poon or 
Iherc arc other four aorta : 
Karapa puna, Tam. dark 

Malii puna, „ hill „ 

Vellai „ „ while,, 

McrchiB „ „ which is 
very like Americon biith. 
Chini, Tam.. and Kaaawha, 

Mai. 
Chontal, Mal. 
Cnnnbalc, Mal. 
Devedah. PoBT,, Tam. & 

Mal. Cedar ot IJbiinaEi, 

Enb. Bpiinish rednr.E-io. Koir.paB, M 

Ckitlagong wood, Esa. Kalbagi. C*i 



Dnp-maram, Mal. & Tam. 
Nadenara, Mal. 
Otiier two lorts of Dup- 

Macdcnar, 

Foini Dop. 
Vstici Indiua. 
Edanah, Tah. 
Eddellah, Mau 
EUviun, Tam. 
Eltiode, Mal. 
Elope- Manuu, Mal. 
E^jiuaa, Tam., aad Erem- 

borapan, Mal. 
Headie, Mal. 

Horii^ Taaga maram, Ta M. 
HorinKi maram, Tam. Sa- 

piDdaseiuargiBatua. Soap 

uut. Soap apple. 
Jambao, Can. 
Kadda PAev. Tam. River 

Bide Jack wood. 
Kablani, Mal. 
Kajaw, Mal. 
Kalajam, Tah., and Cob- 

dle, Mal. 
KiUow Mow, Hal. 
Kiludnmnni, Tam. 
Kalu vittc macda, Tam. ? 
Kamalah, Tam. Halmilile, 
Sin OB. SomeDdille.SiNOU. 
Kangu Vittu, Mal. 
Ksnt-Kuadle, Mal. 
KaradKclj, Taji., aad Kb- 

nikiE, Mal. 
Kueovam, Mal. 
Karincolu, Tah., and Ka. 

rinjurah, Mal. 
Kariodagarah, Tam. 
Karingatta, Mal. 
Karnan Vette. 
KaraaUgarah, Tam.&MaL. 
Katbukevi, Tam. 
Khounay, Tah., Kakay. 

Mal. & Can. 



CiaoaiaGn tree. 
Mida-Kah. Tam. 
Mailah, Tax. 
Manfrai or Mangt 

Hangifcra ladle 
Morda, or Ma^lJl^ 

Mal., and Mart 
Mamti, MaL. 
Miluln, Mal. 
Mancbettj Maram 
Myhilenah, Tam, 

lela, Mal. 
Myrole or Mirola, 

Mal. 
Nelu, Tax. 
Naoah, Taw. 
Najab, Mal. 
NaTclla maram, ' 

Tonnue wood. 
Nellc Pale, Tah. 

officinale. 
Nidam Paini, Mai 
Vilam-p^ Tah. 
Xila Pala, Tam. 
Orupu-lingi- Marai 
Padri, Tam. & Mi 
Pallaga Payanye, ] 
Fak Muam, Mal 
Paraty maram, Ta 
Patti Vayngu, M. 

wood, Eno. 
Penaru Pilim Man 
Peiji, Mai. 
Perra Maram, M 

Coia Maiam, T, 
Pong, Tak. & Ma 
Poreal Paini, Tah, 
Pulli Maram, Tai 

Funea Manun, Ta 

and Puna Ualli 

pbyllnm aj>, 
Pnoani, Tam. 
Pnoam FaraBom, 1 
Shini, Tam. S: iii 

treuTrec, E.'dO 
Tails Tanga, Mai^ 
Tambogum. Tam., 

poDga, Mal. 
TBni,TAK.&JeIli 

Water wood, E: 
Tanaa, Tam. 
Tawni, Tam., ani 

Manim, KtAL. 
Tek or Teak, Tam 

Tcctona Krandis 
Telle or Payanc. 

Mal., also Dup 

Tah. 
Tembow, Mai. Bb 

wood, Eno. 
Tibdebn, Can. ai 

Ivombopun, Mj 
ToRtfll, Mal. 
L'pputah, Mal. 
Varda^ur, Mal. 
VawKarah, Mal. 
Vayngie, Tam., ai 

VcDfTah, Mal. 



Vdlai Venjah, Taj 



HaUnile, Dor. Pobt. Vcagnla-C^Bin, Tan. 

Huneniel, „ „ VencUl, Tah. 

S«tia wooil, Eito. Verem Pelow, Hal. & Tax. 

I^tiikie, Hal. Jiclc wood. 

Tdn-Kandle, Tah. V«rdi-Cuwn. Tam. 

TitUM, Hal. ft Tah. Vcnitugii, Tam. 

Vigbtj. Tam. Vipenie, Tax, 

Vuun^ Tax. Virer, Tah. 

TcU Sain, Tam. White inm Viil(»cil or Vnlatjrlum Hi- 

wood. nm, Tah. 

TdattmTAH., udBallan- Yuvini, Tah. CnwD.FoKT. 

The descriptions pven by Mr. Edye, of ttese 

woods, will be found under their respective Ta- 

" Caoataka or Singhalese names, excepting 

foUowing woods, which have been acddent- 

omitted. 

kvi Maran, in Malabar, is " steam wood," from 
ffiitting stoun when the root is cut. This tree 
rs to about ten inches in diameter, and fifteen 
Ions : it is a wood of little value. At times it 
led for inferior purposes in the frames of native 
el*, in repairs, &o. It is not very durable. — 
!, Furatt of Malabar and Oanara. 
miaiam, the Malayala name of a wood which 
luces a fruit considered by the natives to be 
triid mangoe. The fruit is very acid, and, as 
as the wood, is of no uae. — Sige, ForesU of 
lAvr tmd Canara. 

naJtaru, the Tamil name of a tree which grows to 
it SOfeet long, and eighteen inches in diameter ; 
nea the natives make small canoes of it, and use 
1 house bnildii^ : it is not of much value. — 
I, Foretlt of Malabar and Caiutra. 
rdda, the Halayak name of a tree which grows 
lout ten inches in diameter, and twenty feet 
; it isused in conjunction with the oilier woods, 
mntry vessels, fcj.— £fy«, foretU of Malabar 

lli, the Mabyala name of a tree which grows 
)Out twenty feet high, and from twelve to fif- 
inches in diameter. It produces a sort of fig, 
h the natives use medicinally. The tree is ra- 
scarce. — Edfe, Foreili of Malabar and Canara. 
iali-»aram, or Bombay black-wood ; a 7Dod 
:h grows in Malabar and Travancore to a lajge 
; some trees five feet in diameter, and fifty feet 
, have been brought from Travancore, but the 
\ b generally not more than twenty or twenty- 
feel long, and from twenty inches to two feet 
ameter. It might be procured in great quan- 
I in IVavancore and the Cochin forests. Much 
lis wood is used in England, and called lose- 
L Its general uses in India are for household 
ituTE: great quantities are exported to Bombay, 
ras, and Cideutta, for that purpose .—iUj'e, 
tit af Maiabar and Canara. 
tmbur, the Tamil name of a tree which grows 
le Coromandel coast : it is remarkably durable 
itrong. The few natives who build vessels on 
coast prefer it to the other woods of the coast, 
h are not very abundant. — Edge, ForesU of 
xbar and Canara. 

'■aliai,tbe Mfctayala name of a tree that grows 
.bout eight inches in diameler, and sixteen 



D CEYLON TIUBBRS. 

eet high. It is used by the 
or boats ; and for timbers an 
lels : it is ooQsidered strong 
ForetU of Malabar and Caiiar 
Chaabogum, the Tamil nam 
beautiful in appearance on 
it is a very close-grained wooi 
ther a pleasant smell when 
found in the forests of Travail 
inches in diameter, and from 
feet long, it produces a small 
natives use medicinally.— &^ 
Olid Canara. 

Chari-maram, the wood call 
(See Ceylon woods &c, name, 
gaha.)— £%e, ForeiU of Male 
Chatam, the name of a tre 
labar. It resembles the Engl 
by the natives for house wori 
nor is it remarkable for its gr 
—B^, ForttU of Malabar an 
Cham, the Malayala nam 
which grows to about forty fe 
in diameter. It is used in bi 
particularly for planks. It 
and is of little value eicep 
It is cheap and is easily pro 
of the ■mta.—Edfe, ForaU 

Ciiogndi, the Tamil name o 
grows to about eighteen inc 
twenty feet in height. Itisi 
for otliec purposes. — Eifye, on 

Cboulal, the Malayala nam. 
to about forty feet m height 
in diameter. It is a wood w 
in preference to the woods of 
vats, tubs ftc—fi^, ForetU 

Vevtdai, is the Portuguese 
la name of a wood, known to 
Cedar of Libauus, or Spanish 
to be found from Cape Uomor 
to the north part of Canaia. 
size, from eighteen inches to I 
diameter, anil from thirty to 1 
may be considered a good wow 
useful with the heavy woods i 
texture of soma trees is har 
verted into good plank. It i 
natives for bouse work and fui 
ed into Ceylon, and to the 
from Pegu and Kangoon ai 
wood. 1 need not enter iott: 
its qualities, as cedar is a con 
wood to all Europeans.— Si/c 
and CoMara. 

There is also the " Vela 
cedar, which grows in the f 
Travancore. it may be hac 
and is said to be useful ani 
to be a tough wood for boani 
and vessels, for which pur 
used, as well as for house 
about two feet in diameter an. 
five feet high ; its grain rcsci 
but it is closer grained and hi 
of Malabar and Canara. 

The following 20 woodi 
1846, by Dr. Gibson, Cona 



UANEE ACKA. 

the Bombay Presidency, for Mr. Chapm&n, in 
coiuiectioQ with the projected "Great Indian 
Peninsular Bailivay." 

Jsmboo ; a verf hexvj wood. Seeraes. 

Kid kad. Soad beebo. 

KeUho. Siwree ; ■ white, *oft, dose 

Koompol;. wood, Ttrj lighL 

Kendd; ■ Lesvy, atrong, Teh 



dark wood. 



Knning. 
Komdce. 
Marlee ; a very heavy, 

brown wood. 
Ombah. 
Pood goossa. 
Ruceu^ komrah ; a very 

■tnu^ht-grained wood. 
Satanuiii ; a light, aoft, cloie 

Sairah. 



Jambiw or Jimbo, Minio- 
M ijlocaqia. This tree 

grona to a la^ size and 
is maeh valued in hoiue 
building for its strength 
and touglmcis. 



Mairtoc. fen 



both aboTE and belbw 
the ghata, wood durable, 
and nsed in haose, boat 
and ship buibling* 



MALA-KA, BuRM. A Tavoy wood, amall 
sized, but atrong ; useful for bandlea. 

MALA-KA Sdbm. In Amheret a timber 
used for gunstoclts and carpenter's tools ; it ts a 
close, compact, but small sized wood, fit for 
hand-spikes, wheel-spokes, and the like. — Cap- 
tain Dance. 

MALAY PENINSULA . Notices of many of the 
tirabere of this peninsula will be observed, under 
the heads of Amherst, Bminah, Moulmein, and 
Ta¥oy ; and, doubtless, many of the woods used 
in Penang and Singapore, are brought from the 
mainland. The following is a list of 26 woods 
of the peninsula which were sent to the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, by the Singapore Committee. 

Kledang. Simoot ryah. 

Beliong. Merbow. 

ChangiL Mcdangai miniak. 
KUt. „ Buah yeah. 

„ kitanahan. 

„ taodoh. 
Billian wangi. 
Jambu-ayer olan. 

KajB arang. 

Bonggas. 



Kays brombong. 

Ai^sanah. 
Tampinia, 
Tanpang. 

Slnmar. 
Simpoth bokit. 

Kainnaing. 

Singapore Caialoffue qf ike ExhibUum <^ 1862. 

MALTLER. In Penang, a amall tree ; trood 
white colour, used for boxes and omamental 
work. 

MALLY VELLT EAVAH. Tam. In Tra- 
vancore, a wood of a light browu colour, specific 
gravity 0'664. Used for building houses only. — 
CaloMl Friih. 

MANBABA. A Penang wood, of a pale 
red colom', specific gravity 0'939. A small 
tree ; used for omamental furniture. — Chlonel 

MANEE AUKA, BuBM. A tree of Moul- 
mein. Wood used for ordinary house building 
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MANEOGA, Bui 
Benson, one of the C 
of grain, which resei 
useful for decorative 
Major Beiwm. 

MANEEOGA. Bi 
tain Dance, stated by 
for rice pounders. I 
and maximum lengt 
over the Tenasserim 
When seasoned it flc 
good wood, as, whei 
rots ; the roots are u 
is eaten by Burroc! 
spoken of, though fi 
been seen, by Captaii 
last three woods iden 

MANGIFERA. 

ing to the natural o 
or four species of thi 
as M. fcetida of Loi 
China and the Molt 
nous in Mauritius ; 
of India, is cultivatec 
tica of Eoiburgh, a 
bordering on Silhet, 
size, and is called ] 
fruit which ripens it 
is eaten by the nativ 
as even a bad mango 
by them for medicir 
folia, Roxburgh, a n 
posed by Messrs. 
farmed into a distu 
merit distinct notice 
MANGIFERA A' 
Tawaa 



MANGIPfeRA FI 
Mango. This is a 
Mergui, and quite i 
It has an odour resei 
that has been intr 
Wood not known. — , 

MANGIFERA 11 

Mangifera mor 

Am, Beno. 
Iliat-yat. Bca>. 
Maieoa. Cks. 
Haago. E.\G. 
Am. lliHD, 
Falan. Jiv. 
Kapijam. Laufl'no. 
AmpaUm. Maui. 
Mampalam. „ 
Uaia. VLkUtKi.. 



A tree generally diffused over all the warn 
parts of Asia : but it extends as far north 
30° and has been successfully introduced into 
the West Indies. It grows to a great size, 
irith an erect trunk, and dark coloured crack- 
ed bark. Its flowering time is January, Feb- 
niaiy and March : the fruit ripens in May, 
June and July, aad is one of the raost 
fmteful fruits of the tropical parts of Asia, 
e wood is of a dull grey colour, porous, 
pretty durable if kept dry, but soon de- 
a if exposed to wet, of the effect of which 
a very sensitive. In very large old trees it 
[oires a light chocolate color towards the 
itre of the trunk, and larger branches. This 
lard, closer grained and much more durable. 
is generally used for constructing massoolah 
lU and for packing cases, the cabinet makers 
Uadras prefer it to other wood for veneering 
: it is also generally used by coach builders, 
inet makers and others, where common light 
)d is required, being the cheapest wood 
lined. It is but little used in Coimbatore, 
nany much better woods are there procurable ; 
, in Southern India, is employed generally 
packing cases, boarding and.rough work. 
. Bohde also mentions that the wood has 
property of holding a nail faster than any 
sr wood. In Madras, it is one of the 
)t common woods used for backs and 
ngs of furniture. Mr. £dye remarks that 
ly trees are found three feet in diameter, 
tliirty feet high, that the wood is of a 
tish colour, and is not durable or of mucli 
le, but that the natives make canoes of it. 
Gibson says it ia a veiy serviceable wood 
planks, when not exposed to wet, and ia 
•h used for house purposes, but much less 
i»rts. It seems to bear the action of salt 
ir better than that of freah ; ia hence used 
:»noe3. It could be readily creosoted. Cap- 
Puekle mentions it is used in Mysore for the 
1 wheels of country carts, and rough fumi- 
. The kernels are large and seem to contain 
e nonrishment, they are however, maxle no 
of excepting during times of scarcity and 
ne, they are then boiled in the steam of 
ir and used as an article of diet. The en- 
:ed fruitis much pri2ed by Europeans. Propa- 
1^ by layers, and grafting by approach, arc 
only modes of certainly continuing fine 
I, Bs well as of improving them. Tliese 
the advantage also of bearing when small 
I nize, that is, only a few feet in height, and 
berefore well suited to culture in the hot-houses 
f Europe. — Edj/e, Fore»t» of Malabar and Qa- 
9ra, Captaitu Macionald, Beddome and Piwkle, 
\U. Cat. Ex. of 1863, EUiol'i Flora Aitdhrica, 
Ir. Bohde in Madraa Cai. of 1861, aho MSS., 
'nff. Cf/C; Drt. Giiton, Wight and Cleghorn, 
fadrat Ej. Jury Sfj). 1855, Madrai Cai. Ex. 
B62. 



MANGIFERA OPPOSITI 
Mayan. BvKV. 

A tree of Moulmein. "Woe 
ingpurposes, Fniit edible. — £ 

MANJA CADAMBOO, Ta: 
a wood of a light yellow c 
packing cases- — Col. Frith. 

MANKADU. In Penaog, a 
color. A kind of Damarloul 
beams. 

MANNY MAROOTHA, 1 
flesh color, used for carts and ii 
—Cbl. Frith. 

MAEATINA, theTamilnam 
which grows to about twenty 
ter, and from fifteen to tweni 
It ia aoraetimea used by the i 
and boat work. —Edye, on the 

MAEAUDA, theTamilnan 
which is veiy heavy and cIo! 
one of the best sorts of Ceylon 
brown colour, and grows to abi 
in diameter, and twenty feet 
on the Timber of Ceylon. 

MAIPavA, Can. ? A wow 
used for building purposes. — M 

MARA-VERIE, the TamU 
tree which is much the same . 
in size and quality. It is used 
&c>, hut is not of much volu 
Timber of Oylon. 

MARDA OR MARTHU, 
MARTHA tH OiiM^ca. This ti 
Canara is of large dimensioi 
straight, it b of a dark brown 
close grained ; many trees ore t 
banks of the Maletur river, of a 
and about twenty-four inches in 
the apparent qualities and ne 
wood, there ia no doubt tbal it i 
ed with advantage into plank, t 
&c. for ships, where strength 
where weight ia of little consic 
from siity-two to seventy pour 
when green : the native carpe 
the teak for beams in the pagod 
sidered durable ; and contains 
The forests in Travancore aboi 
thia aort, which can be obtain 
banka, an important con siderati 
of procuring such valuable woo< 
ferior description which is nnmc< 
or White Marda ; it much res 
tree, excepting in size and in 1 
are considerably smaUer, and it 
tives to be inferior in quality 
is more like the English oak i 
wood Edye met with- Thes 
the former sort, are found in 
hundred together, and gcnerall 
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HAETIBAN TIHBEB TREES. 

rivers. There is another sort named "Villai Katti 
Mania," nhicU is the 'VVhit* Lump Mania- This 
tree grows to about twelve or fifteen inches in 
diameter, and Iwcnty-five feet long. In Mala- 
bar there is another sort, which ia well knoim 
to the natives by the name of " Kalu Vithe Mar- 
da," the Dark Stone Marda, and may be consi- 
dered of the same quality as the last sort It is 
used for the frames of vessels, and many other 
purposes, for which it answers well.— £Ie/j'«, 
Foretti of Siaiabar and Canara. fiVbd?— These 
seem to be species of Terminalia, probably T. 
alata, T. Berryi, T. chebula and T. glabra,) 

MAEGOSA, the Portuguese name, and Vem- 
bu, the Tiunil and Molayala names of a Ceylon 
tree, which grows from IS inches to three and a 
half feet^n diameter. In appearance it ia much 
Uke mahogany, and is used by the natives for 
general purposes. It produces a fruit from 
which an oil is extracted which is used medici- 
nally.— ii/ye, on tjie Trntbur of (ki/lon. (Note'— 
This seems to be the Azadiraehta Indies.) 

MABTBOT. A very large tree in Penang ; 
wood of a purple colour ; specifie gravity 0'939. 
Dilficult to work, but used for furniture. — (hi. 

MARUTI, the Malayala name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about fourteen inches in 
diameter, and from twenty to twenty-four feet 
high. It produces a fruit which the natives use 
as a medicine, and from which, also, they extract 
an oil which they use in lamps, and in anointing 
the body after bathing. — EJye, Forests of Mala- 
bar and Caaara. 

MARVULINGA, or MAEVILINGUM MA- 
EAM, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree which 
grows to about sixteen inches in diameter, and 
eight feet high. It is prniaed by the natives for 
sandals and toys &c. It produces a kind of poil, 
which, with the bark and leaves, is used with 
nluch success in cases of intermittent fevers. — 
E(t!/e, on tlie Timier of Ofglon. 

MAKYA CADAMBA, TaK. ? A Travancore 
wood, of a yellow colour ; used for packing 
cases. — Oil. Frilk. (Note — Is this not a spe- 
cies of Nauclea ? ) 

MAROOTHOO, Tam. ? A Tinnevelly wood 
of a white brown colour, used iu building in 
general. — Col. Frilk. 

jIaRTABAN TIMBER TREES. Dr. Wal- 
lich noticed the following timbei's of this province. 

Calopltyltum, Tliurappc. Btlaic., « large tree ; naed fgr 
masts anil s|iara. 

CnrrvA, Zaza, osed for posts, &c. 

Cynumclm, Maiiifq^H, a imall tree. 

Diospyrosf Ryainacha, used in house building. 

EJmotarpas, very largu timber; oscd fur niaau and 
house poals. 

Kagrnca framns, Annali-benp, compacl, hard, jclior, 
»nJ very br;iutiful wood; lillli! used. 

Gordunia? Zaia, lai'ui' common limlior 

llopca odoralii, 'tcJigniui, au iinnicntc Ircc. 



Mecnsban, i 
Puu^mis u 

boot and boua« 
Quercus Ai 

boat building. 
Tectona erai 
Termiul^ 1 
XsDthophjU 

posts andnfU 
Ptenupermi 

during the pe 



Ucufah 



bk uf B high p 
Slid thnm^ou 
any qusntit}', 
during the pre 

Large circul 
G feet to g feel 
tage of the •; 
trunk, as the 
furnish luehn 
as lai^ u U n 

Kaya Baka 

the same tree, 
em traders fit 
sold by weight 

MASKA^ 
brown colon 
palankeens, 

MASOO] 
Travancore 
in drcumfer 

MATHA, 
with a hard, 

mathg; 

velly, a woi 
young, and ii 
purposes. '' 
still ia a atro 

MA-THl 
bouse posts; 

or jack-wooc 
MAWAN 
with a soU, { 
MAT-BY 
serim, Amh 
TDXtm girth 
feet. Not ; 
side, and n 
coast Whi 
is used for a 
of oil mills ; 
durable woe 
nance purpo 

Mason says 
which the 1 
large boats, 
constituting 
He had nev 
Dr. Mason, 
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MAY-KLIN, Bush. A Tavoy timber, used i coloured, useful, strong, heavy wood, probably 
for rodders and anchors. — Dr. IValUch. a species of Acacia. 



MAY-MAK A, Bubm. A Tavoy timber, used 
in ship building. — Dr. fTalliek, 

MAY-BANG, BuRM. A Tavoy timber, said 
to be very durable. — Dr, fTalliek, 

MAY-SHOUNG, Bubm. A tree, of maxi- 
mum girth 2^ cubits, and maximum length 18 
lBet> Scarce, but found on the sea coast from 
Amherst to Mergui. When seasoned, it floats 
in water. It is a short fibred, brittle, yet soil 
wood, called, but erroneously, a kind of Annan 
by the Burmese. It is not a durable wood, and, 
is, besides, too scarce for ordnance purposes. — 
Cajptam Dance, 

MAY-TOBEK, Bubm. In Tavoy, a wood 
used for the bottoms of ships ; preferred to 
teak.— 2>r. WaUich, 

MAY-YAM, Bubm. ? A Tavoy timber, an 
indestructible, strong, heavy, dark red wood. — 
Captain Dance, 

MAZA^NENG, Bubm., ob MAGA-NENG, 
Bubm. In Amherst, a close grained wood, 
nearly allied to teak. It is used for house posts, 
cart8> boats, paddles, oars, &c« 

MEE-KYAUNG-KYAY, Bubm. In Tavoy, 
a heavy wood, not attacked by insects. — Dr, 
fFaUich. 

MEENABAN, Bubm.* Tavoy Lance wood, 
Eng. Regarded by Dr. Mason to be one of the 
Apocynaceae. A tree in Martaban, Tenasserim, 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 
li cubits, even in Tavoy and Mergui where 
largest, and maximum length 12 feet. Found 
in moderate quantities in Tavoy, Mergui and 
the adjacent islands ; also in smaller scanting I 
and scarcer in Amherst province. When sea- 
soned, it floats in water. 'It is used by Bur- 
mese for bows, spears, walking sticks, dhar 
and chisel handles, &c. and is an excellent 
tough, hard, elastic, pliant and diurable wood, 
bears a beautiful polish, and makes excellent 
furniture, when wanted in but small size only. 
It is much recommended for handles of screw 
drivers, hammers, planes, and all kinds of tools ; 
also for all purposes for which a close grained 
heavy wood is required, (Vide Major Simp- 
son's Beport.) Does not seem to stand expo- 
sure to the direct rays of the sun well, but 
under cover is found to be a thoroughly good 
wood for planes, for which this is especially 
recommended, also for screw drivers and all 
kind of turning. This is good for all those 
purposes for which box is now imported. — Gap' 
tain Dance, Dr, WaUich, 

MEEP-THUA-BAN, Bubm. In Tavoy, a 
small sized, compact, grey wood : used for 
handles, &c. — Dr, WaUich. 

MEET-GNYOO, Bubm. ob NEET-GNYOO, 
Bubm. A fruit tree of Amherst, with a red 



MEGEONE, Bubm. In Tavoy a large tree 
used in building. — Dr, WaUich, 

MEHRA forest, HAZARA. The fol- 
lowing timbers were sent to the Exhibition of 
1862: 



Walnat. Jnglans 

Toon. Cedrda 

Bear. Piniu longifolia 

Ash. FraxinuB 

Recn. Quercus 

Yew 

Kayaa 

Fir (Pinus longifolia) 

Kalanath. Ccrasus 



Olive 

Buroongi 

Uinloke 

Mulberry 

Loon. Pyma 

Kungur or Knkker. Fraxt- 

nus 
Dear or Deodar. Cedrus 

deodara 



CaL Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MELANORRHiEAUSlTATlSSIMA, WaU. 

Thit-si. BuRK. 
Varniith tree. Eno. 

Burmese varnish tree. „ 



I Lignum vitse of Pcga. 
Khcu uf Monipur. 



This tree grows from Munipur southwards to 
Tavoy. It was first seen near Prome, but i» 
found in different parts of Burmah and along 
the coast from Tenasserim to Tavoy, extending 
from the ktter in 14« to 25« N. lat., and I)r. 
Wallich has identified it with the Kheu or Yar- 
nish-tree of Munipoor, bordering on the north- 
east frontier districts of SiLhet and Tipperah. 
It grows, especially, at Kubbu, an extensive 
valley elevated about 500 feet above the plains 
of Bengal, and 200 miles from the nearest sea- 
shore and it attains its greatest size there, some 
of the trees having clear stems of 42 feet to 
the first branch, with a circumference near the 
ground of 13 feet. It forms extensive forests, 
and is associated with the two staple timber trees 
of continental India, teak and saul {TecUma 
grandii and Shorea rodtista), especially the latter, 
and also with the gigantic Wood-oil tree, a spe- 
cies of Dipterocarpus. It is in full foliage dur- 
ing the rainy season, which lasts for five months^ 
from the middle of May until the end of Octo- 
ber. It is rare in the Irrawaddy valley, but 
common in the forests east of the Sitang river, 
particularly south-east of Sitang Town.* It is very 
common above the parallel of Tounghoo and 
grows there to a girth of six feet and it is plen- 
tiful in the Tounghoo and Prome Forests, espe- 
cially in the former. It is found very abundant 
in Amhei-st province, and grows in Tavoy and 
Mergui. Captain Dance says that its maximum 
girth is cert4unly 3 and said to be 4 or 5 cubits 
and maximum length certainly 20 and said to be 
30 feet ; and Dr. Brandis tells us that, in a full 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 30 feet and 
average girth measm-ed at 6 feet from the ground 
is 9 feet. Its wood is the Lignum vitse of Pegu, 
and is of a dark red color, or a dark brown, dense 
structure : and of particularly fine close grain. 
Of extreme closeness of grain and density of struc- 
ture, it has a specific gravity so great, that it 
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UEui, Specit*. 

serves in place of iron as ancliors for native 
boats. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 54, but it is 
not brought to Moulmein so heavy as Dr. 
McClelland describes it. Wben seasoned it floats 
in water. It is very strong, durable, hard and 
tough, it is found to answer well for cogs of 
machinery (Vide Artillery Records with report 
of woods by Captains Slinpson and Babington, 
dated Mouimein a5th May 1S43) and is used 
by the Burmese for tool helves and the stocks of 
their wooden anchors, &c. For, the anchors of 
Burmese boats are always of wood to which 
stones are lashed, the flakes being of Pyeng 
Kha<loe and the stocks of Thcetsec or of some 
other heavy wood. Its great hardness and weight 
prevent its lieiug employed in house building ; 
but, it would answer for sheaves or biock-pulleys 
and other purposes connected with machinery, 
where great strength and density are required. 
It is therefore recommended for handles of tools, 
also of sheave blocks, for machinery generally, 
for railway sleepers, for gun stocks, for rammer 
heads, and for helves .« akort for all purposes l^""^^-;;,^ "^"^a 
where a strong yet not very heavy wood is nse- j ^^^ ^,^^ , ^^ 
Jul. It exudes a black gum which repels ants, and ;■■ the Indi 
is used by the Burmese as a varnish. At Prome 
a considerable quantity of this varnish is ex- 
tracted but very little at Martaban. It is col- 
lected by inserting a pointed joint of a bamboo, 
tvhich is closed at the other end, into wounds 
made in the trunk and principal boughs, which 
are removed after 24 or 43 hours, and their con- 
tents, which rart-ly exceed a quarter of an ounce, 
emptied into a basket made of bamboo and rattan 
previously varnished over. The collecting sea- 
son lasts from January to April. In its pure 
slate it is sold at Prome at about 3«. 6<f. for 
about 3^ lbs. avoirdupois. It is procurable in 
great quantities from Munipoor, where it is used 
for paying river-craft and for varnishing vessels 
designed to contain liquids. The drug, is con- 
veyed to Sithet for sale by the merchants who 
come down annually with horses and other ob- 
jects of trade. In Burmah, Dr. Wallich states 
that almost every article of household furniture 
intended to contain either solid or liquid food is 
lacquered by means of it. The process consists 
in tirst coating the article with a layer of pound- 
ed calcined bones, after which the varnish is laid 
on thinly, either in its pure state or variously 
coloured. The most difficult part consists in 
the drying. It is also much employed in the 
process of gilding; the surface, being first be- 
smcareil with this varnish, has then the gold leaf 
immediately applied to it. Finally, the beautiful 
Pali writing of the Burmese on ivory, palm- 
leaves, or metal, is entirely done with this var- 
nish in its native and pure state. — Voigi quoting 
WalticK Dri. SfcClellanJ., Mason, and Braadit, 
Cut. at. Ex. 1862, Captain Dance. 
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HB9UA, Specie*. 

This tree grows all over the p 
Burmah. Its wood is used for tl 
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cubic foot of it weighs tbs. 43. 
tree on good soil the average leng 
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Dr. Bf audit, Cal. Cat. Ex. \%U 
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feet, and M. rhinophyllum and K 
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Zer/l. 
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donald. 
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woods he had seen. — Dr. Giiton. 
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MEIB03IDBS03. 

Exhibition of lS5u, a. Y/oad from the Nelamliore 
jungles : commOD, mucli used by the natives for 
building purposes : durable and not liable to be 
attackeil by insects. — Mi: Mclvor m H. JS. 
J. R. 

ME3UA COROMAMDELINA, 7F. le. 

A tree or the forests between Galie and Eat- 
napoora, at no great ebjvation. wood uot known. 
—Tha. Jin. Fl. Zeyl. 

ME3UA FEEEEA, iwHt; B C, 

1 Nagassariiuii, Rumpk. 
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Hxg-lnaliar. Bekq. 
Gusjnu. 13UBJI. 
Irun woud trH. t^a. 
Nngtoar. Hind. 
Nng ChanipA. MaHB. 
BelieltvcliumiiBgiiii. Hueal 

This tree p^ws in Ceylon, in Peninsular and 
noithcm India, in Burmah, Tenaaserim, and Java. 
It has several varieties, or it so varies in differ- 
ent localities, that botanists have given several 
names to it. Sir William Jones says that this 
tree is one of the most delightful on earth ; and 
thatthe debcious odour of its blossoms justly jiivea 
them a place in the quiver of Camadeva, the Hin- 
doo god of love. It is found chiefly in gardens in 
Bengal, where it flowers in the beginning of the 
warm season. It is cultivated in gardens at Jae- 

Sioor, and is there very ornamental and the flowers 
ragrant. Dr. Gibson had notseen it in Bombay for- 
ests, but much aboutvillageaandBrahmins' gardens 
in the southern parts of the Bombay presidency. 
It is enltivuted in Pegu on account of the beau- 
ty and fragrance of its flowers but is wild in Tenaa- 
serim. In the Bombay presidency the tree never 
reaches any great diameter, but the wood is very 
strong and tough. In Pegu, in a full grown 
tree on good soil, the overage length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 20 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 5 feet. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 69. The wood is said to 
be used for furniture. The dried tiuthers are 
fragrant ; the flowers and leaves arc used in Ben- 
gal as antidotes to snake poison. — Aim. Mat. 
Med. IS13,?. 1G3, Gen. Med. Top- p. 199, Dr. 
O'S&aagkaesMi/, p. 230, Dr. Giitoa, Dr. Bran- 
dis. Col. Cat. Ex. </ 1862, Dr. Maton, T/ub. 
Ik. PL Zeyl. 

UETROSIDEKOS (from n-firpu, the heart of 
a tree, and trt&rjpoi, iron), a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Myrtaceee so named 
because of the hardness of their inner woods, 
.3r. lacida, a beautiful tree, occurs as far south 
as Lord AuckUind's Islands, in lat. 50i south. 
M. polymorpha, is a tree of the Sandwich Islands, 
and is said to be the plant £rom which are made 
the clubs and other weapons employed in war- 
fare by the South Sea Islanders and M. venis, 
of China ? Java and Amboyua, is said to furnish 
the iron wood of China. It grows among rocks. 
The Chiuese and Japanese value its wood for 
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UIMUSOFS KAUKI. 

This tree ptiwa in the eastern province of 
Ceylon ? it ia common in the Beccan, where it 
is generally planted by mahamedans ; it grows 
near the Godavery. It is common in Guzerat, 
where it reaches a great size, but is seldom Tound 
in other of the Bombay forests. The wood is 
rather strong, and much used for sugar miU 
beams aud well-frames in Guzerat, but Dr. Gib- 
son had not seen it used elsewhere. Captain 
Beddome tells us that the wood is much used 
where strength and toughness are required. It 
is hard, a cubic foot weighs Ihs. 60 and it is 
said to last 10 to 70 yeara. It is used for rulers, 
knobs, handles of tools, snch as chisels, &&, and 
other articles of turnery ; and, in Ceylon, for oil 
presses, bridges and buildings. The berries are 
eaten when rip«, are nutritious and palatable. — 
Jaulie, p. ih, Bn. JUddell mtd OHmm, M. 
£. J. £., Mr. MendU. Captain Beddtme, Foigt. 

MIMUSOPS INDICA, A. DC. ,- W. le. 
Faloo-^iH. Sthob. | Fd«T« nuim. Tih. 

This valuable tree grows very abundantly in 
the hot, drier parts of Git island of Ceylon. The 
timber is extremely hard, and strong, and very 
durable. Dr. Clegfaom informs us that it grows 
in Tinnerelly, but its felling ia restricted as it 
is in large demand by the Madras Ordnance 
Department for gun stocks. Until recently it 
waa not included among the reserved woods, 
and the tree accordingly waa extensively cut 
for private purposes. Steps, however, have 
now been taken to prevent this wood being re- 
moved, and, in Tinnevelly, where the tree chiefly 
grows, the Collector has been requested to in- 
form the subordinate revanue officers in his 
district, that all private cuttings of Palaoa is 
restricted.— Mm. En. Fl. Zegl. III. p. 175. St- 
port (kmenalor iff ForaU, 1859—60. 

MIMUS0T3 EAUEI, Imw. 

Uimnsops dissectos, Spnng. 
„ hesandra, Soxb. 

Achras dissecta. Font. 

„ baluta. Axil., Rheeie, Rmmpk. 
girtii HDn>i [ MuiL kwL. w*T«Ar -. 

This middle sized tree grows in Malabar, in 
Korthem India, the Malay islands, the Moluccas 
and New Holland. It is cultivated at Ajmeer 
and Kotah, where the tree becomes very large 
and is very handsome. In the Dekhan, this 
tree grows to a large size, aud is generally plant- 
ed in groves. The wood is fine grained and 
hard. The fruit, which is about the size of a 
■mall olive, is of a yellow color when ripe, after 
the rains, and contains a sweet clammy juice, 
eaten chiefly by the natives. In Surmah this 
dried fruit is occasionally seen among the Chi- 
nese, brought from Singapore. — Vo^t, Dr. Ir- 
vin^» Mtd. Top. of JjvtKr, p. 190, Drt, Rid- 
dtU^Mttm. 
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MOKETAMMATHA, BURM. Meaning Mar- 
Uban wood. A tree of maximum girth I cubit, 
and maximum length 8 feet, found very abund- 
ant in Martaban and its adjacent jungles, also 
an o?er the provinces especially on the banks of 
rivers. When seasoned, sinks in water : uncom- 
monly heavy. Stated to be used for the same 
purposes as chisel handle tree, but still stronger. 
— Oaptaui Dance, 

MOMA-KHA, ? BuRM., or MOENA-KHA, ? 
BuRH. In Amherst, a timber employed for 
gun stocks ; it is a reddish, softish wood, close 
and compact, fit for tmning purposes, and ex- 
empt from attacks of insects. 

MONG-DATAT NEE, Burm., or BED 
MONG DAYAT. A tree of maximum girth 2 
cubits, and maximum length 15 feet. Not 
abundant, but found on the sea shore from Am- 
herst to Mei^ and on the Callagouk islands. 
When seasoned, it floats in water. Used for 
eiooks, and straight parts also of ships, and 
boats : is a light tough wood with a good grain, 
but too liable to rot to be recommended. — Cap- , 
kdn Dance. 

MONG-DATAT PEW, Burm., or WHITE 
MONG-DATAT. A tree of maximum girth %\ 
cubits, and maximum length 22 feet. Scarce, 
Irat found all over the Tenasserim provinces 
near the sea and in the mouths of the rivers. 
Waea seasoned, it floats in water. It is not a 
jEOod wood, being very perishable. — Oaptain 
tkmce* 

MONOPOBANDRA CORDIFOLIA, Thw, 
L moderate sized tree of Ambagamowa and Saf- 
ngam districts in Ceylon, at an elevation of 
tbout 3^,000 feet. Wood unknown.— T^io. En. 
n, Zeyl. L p^ 39. 

MONOPORANDRA ELEGANS, Thw, A 
Boderate sized tree of SafFragam district in Cey- 
9n, at an elevation of about 2,000 feet. Wood 
nknown.— I^ft'. Hn, PL Ze^L Lp, 39. 

MONOPORANDRA LANCIFOLIA, Thw. 
i small tree growing in Ceylon at Hellessee, in 
be Pasdoon Corle, at no great elevation. Wood 
niknown. — Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. I. p. 39. 

MOOKERSET ? Tam. In Tinnevelly, a wood 
f a red color, used for building in generaL — 
Monel Friths 

MOOLU VENGA, Tam. In Travancore, a 
ood of a copper colour, specific gravity 0*831. 
sed for common buildings. — Colonel Frilh. 

MOON-DIEN, Burm. This wood is fine 
rained, light, and recommended for furniture. 
M breaking weight is lbs. 121. A cubic foot 
Bi|^h8 lbs. 83 to 38. In a full grown tree on 
JK^ soil the average length of the trunk to the 
fBt branch is 50 feet and average girth measur- 
1 at 6 feet from the ground is 10 feet. It sells 
; 4 annas per cubic foot.— Dr. Brandis, Gal. 
i/. J5jr. 0/1862. 



MOORGAH, Hind ? Of a light brown color, 
close-grained and takes a good polish, but is not a 
strong or serviceable wood. Occurs in the Santhal 
jungles from Raneebahal to Hasdiha, but rather 
scarce. Native articles of furniture are princi- 
pally made from this wood. — OaL Engineers* 
Journal, July 1860. 

MOORGUL MARA. 

Garcinia purpurea^ Wild MangosUen. 
Kokeem. P Mahb. | Kokun. P Mahr. 

Under these names. Dr. Gibson describes a 
beautiful tree of Canara and Sunda, mostly be- 
low and near valleys. Valued for its fruit which 
is extensively exported as a native condiment. 
The concrete oil also is much used. Its wood 
is good. — Dr. Gibson. 

MOOTSOMAH— P This is a very plentiful 
tree of Akyab. It furnishes averysmidl wood, 
used for firewood.— CbZ. (M. Ex. 1862. 

MORELE, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, white timber. — Cal. 
CkU. Ex. 1862. 

MORINDA, a genus of trees, indigenous and 
largely cultivated in India, producing hard 
and very durable woods, and useful dyes. 
The bark and root of M. tinctoria, M. 
cUrifolia in India, and if. exserla, in Burmah, 
are employed to form a veiy valuable red dye, 
which is fixed with alum ; and Dr. Buchanan 
mentions that the root of M. temifolia in My- 
sore, is used for similar purposes. Most of the 
red turbans of Madras are dyed with the root 
of the Noona. The Karens prepare their red 
dyes most usually from the roots of two or three 
species. The M. dtrifolia, is cultivated by 
the Burmese for a dye, but the Kai^ens more 
commonly use Mormda exseria, the indigenous 
species. These form a very valuable red dye 
which is fixed with alum : the colour, though 
not brilliant, is far moi^ permanent than many 
other colours. 

MORINDA BRACTEATA, Eoxb. 



RoQch. BSNO. 
MhaQ bin. P BuRX . 



Yaiyoe. P Burm. 



A small tree, native of Ganjam, the Anda- 
mans, and of thePhillippines and Moluccas in the 
Arehipelago, — with lai-gc shining leaves. The 
tree is common throughout the province of Pegu. 
It is also cultivated about Phoungyee houses. 
Its wood, of a bright yellow colour, is found in 
the Bengal bazars under the name of Rouch, 
and is valuable as affording a bright yellow dye. 
—Dr. McClelland, Mr. Bx^bert Brown, Voigt. 

MORINDA CITRIFOLIA, Linn. ; Boxb. , 
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Indian Mulberry ? £xo. 

Al. UlND. 

Ach. 

Ak. 
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IBarra-al. IIind. 
Al. MxiiR. 
Bartondie. Mahr. 
IKadapilva. Malzjll. 
Mai\JR pavattaj loaram. Tam. 
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I Topini chrttB. „ 
I Mnlugn chettu. „ 



Nonoa minn. TkH. 
Nnnm muam, „ 
lUddi chettn. I^l, 

This Bmall tree is commDn in KoUh and 
Boondee- It grows in the' Madras Freaidency, 
is much cultivated in that of Bombay, and growa 
in Pegu, Cochin-China and the Moluccas, It is 
not a common tree in the Bombay forests ; but 
is more common about villages. The wood ia 
of a deep brownish yellow and the roots are said 
to be used in dyeing. The quality of the wood, 
judging simply from the appearance, is little, if 
at ^ inferior, to Nauclea cordifolia ; but the tree 
is much smsJler. The wood is easily worked 
and used for common purposes Mr. Bohde ha* 
seen trees of this wood nearly 2 feet in diameter. 
It makes tolerable planks, but appears ne\er to 
be used on the Bombay side, except for door- 
shutters and such like. A scarlet colouring 
matter is procured from the roots and bark and 
used for dyeing handkerchiefs, turbans, &c. It is 
used, also, to assist more e:ipensive dyea in giv- 
ing a red colour to yam and cloth^the red 
thread used in carpet making is entirely dyed 
with it. The process of dyeing red yams in the 
Circars is well described by Hefne. The roots 
of the awal tree of Malabar and other parts of 
India, Morinda cUrifolia, and of M. (iiwtoria, 
are found abundant in all the Asiatic islands, and 
are extensively used as a dye stuff for giving a red 
color. It is usually grown as a prop and shade 
for the pepper vine and coffee tree- The color- 
ing matter resides principally in the bark of the 
roots, which are long and slender, and the small 
pieces are the best, fetching 8«. to IOj. a mauud. 
It is exported in large quantities from Malabar 
to GuKcrat, and the northern parts of Hindoatan, 
but seldom finds its way to Europe. The flow- 
era have a veiy sweet scent and the tree would 
thrive well and be ornamental in compounds. In 
Coimbatore, Nonna maram, Tarn., is the proper 
Tamul name for the Mormda cilr\folia, but 
JUorinda umiellala, a climbing plant, and hence 
unfit for use as a timber, has the same Tamul 
name. — f^oigt, JUr. Sobert Broten, Bn. Wight, 
Gibwm ^ Cleghom, Ge*. Med. Top., Mr. Bohde, 



MOEINDA EXSERTA, Boxb. 
Ban och. BiNo. I T«wi mogilli. Til. oF the 

MluB.WiiP BusM. I OodmBTif. 

NjaP „ I Mogilli. TCL. of Cimn. 

A small tree of the Circars, of Bengal and 
Buimah. Wood yellow, hard and useful, is Rt 
for fancy work, and does not warp. In Pegu, 
M. bracteata and this are both small trees, only 
found about Phoungyee houses, in a cultivated 
state. — Voigt, Captain Beddome. 

MORINDA TINCTOEIA, /torf. 

Al. Bekg. I Muddi rhfittn. T£L. 
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£K3 AND FANCY WOODS. 

F[cii> cordirolli, Nga TluDgyce 
onliiiU7 purpose. 

Galei, apecie*. Mobinttgnb, ua 
Df boilding. 

Girana ipecioas, Bslawi,' uud 
haDM building. 

Garcinii, •pecics. yonng Zalii, 
forordiaw; hooM-building purpo 

Gurdeoia f1oribuiid«, Tbct Yh, t 
for ordinir; hoiuc-bnildiDg purpo 

Gardrau eoronuii, Vin-gU, i 
pMM. Fruit edible. 

Gmelini arborea, YNnum, UNct 
mstcriil. 

Gmy-pii-gyec, u>ed in comm 
building, and liw iU seed u weig 

(40) GiKjr Tba, nwd in clDU 
bnildtng. 

Grewi»,i]i«de*F BUWood, c 
bnilding. 

Grewis, »pcde», TTw-ran, t woo 
doll*. 

Grawii floribimdi, Myn-ys-gyi: 
mon boOM-building EuUrial. 

Oordonii, Anui Pbo, > itrong < 
pnrpoKB. 

HomBlium tomeatoiDm, Moulc 
mj ordinu7 purpose. 

Hopes odorota, TbinGnn, aier 
Died for makiag casoei. 

Ing> ipedes, Bom Mai Z*, wd 
ing moricil ioitrnnunts. 

Ingi ijlocnrp*, Fjcn-ka-doe, 
ued for bouM poiti. 

K> Nit Tba, this wood is nu 
boou-bnilding [mrpQies. 

(SO) K»y Yoob, n«ed in ordina 

Kban Tba, Ibii wood ii made 
material. 

KooQ Soaf-dao, thii wood is i 
bnilding. 

Kya Nail, ted wood, med gener 

Kyan-pho, a itrong wood, goo 

Kya 10, used tor bnildiog miici 

Lagerrtnemia, Specie*. Jaroo 
wood soft, lued in ordinarr pnrpo! 

T«geratrcemia r^nie, Fyen Mi 
tsgoDg, wood used for boata and 

Lagentrounia, Pjren Ma Pboo, 
and for rough honse-bailding. 

ilti Kin. OMd in ordinary bui 
used as medicine. 

(BO) Manee Auba, used for t 
pnrpoKi. Bark is used medicinal 

Hangifera Indica, Tba Yat, Thi 
in ordinarj houae-bnUding. Fruii 

Mangifera oppoutifolia, Wiyi 
purposea. 

MelBcorcatrijuga, GyooTba, tbi 
being tiingh and elsatic. 

Mimnsopa eleogi. K^ ¥a, a i 
dinarjr parpose. The flower is used 
'or ita jragranct. 

Moringa ptcrygoiperma, P Dfaai 
^ iDg purposea. 
long Moringa ptei^goipenaa, ? Dain 
root med medicinally. Wood niai 

Hja Ya Ngai, tliii wood is U3< 



h. 



into anj house-buili^Dg mitenal. 
Nat Grec, used tor potts and ki 
I lor (70) Kauclea cadantba, Ua-oi 
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UOL'LHEIN TIMBERS. 

Nui vomkatrae, Kht GjtK, lued for &I1 ordiDar; por- 
l>aMi of buililing. Fmit nWd mcdidiullj. 

Nu vomica tree, Ksboane, uaed io ordinuy building 
matcriils. Fruit used u medicine. 

Nf oaj Shi, nsed for building material. 

Nyoong Tha, a •tronjt wood tor any ordinary pnrpoie. 

Nj'ouQg l*a, med for bnQdiag materiaL 

Oaa Naih, the fruit is edible. Lied far bonse-buildinK 



Oak Kjrine, Ihia irood ia nied in ordinary hooae-boild- 
ing. 

(SO) Pann Tha, wood Boft, used in OTdiuary purpoaes of 
building materiaL 

Fhat Tbui, iihJ for cbiKi handlea. 

Phyllanthoa emblica, YeePye, used in common pnr- 
poses of honse building. 

Pierardia sapida, Ka Na Oo, a very bard wood : naed 
for wheel ailea. 

Pollypod, Gak-leaved ; Zangyecoat.doup, nud for all or- 
dinary purpose! of building. 

Pleronrpna dilbergiodn, Fadouk, a very atrong wood, 
admirable fur furniture, used by the Bunneie to make 
thur musical instruments. 

Pune Tha, wood soft, uaed [n ordinary purpcsLi of 
building material. 

Red jambo, Tha Bya Nee, uaed for building material. 

Setphan, used in common purposes of house building. 

SonnETitia acida, Ia Moo, an inferior wood for boats, 
whirb lasts but two or three years. The fruil ia an article 

(90) Sonncratia aaactataP qu. acida? Kama-la, an infe- 
rior wood for boats, which lasts but two or three years. 

Tcrminalia bellerica, Phangah, is xery hard and heavy. 
Used to make rice ponnders, fumilnre, &c. 

Tha Khoot, this wood is naed in ordinaiy house-building. 

Tha-man-tha, nsed in ordinary baildiog materials. 

Than-that-^ee, used for building materials. 

That Kon Njen, this wood is used in ordinary hoase- 
bnilding. 

Thet Lendah, used (or all ordinary purposes of bmldiufr. 

lliiu'win, nsed for house-building pnipoae*. The fruit 
is edible. The root nsed medieinally. 

Thit Nee, converted into boxes, tables, &c., &R. 

Toung Ma Yoa, wood smoath ; nsed generally for Bur- 
mese <1^ or writing boards. 

(100) Tsau-saypen, used for ordinaty hoose-bnilding 



puryoses. 

Ttat Tha, used for building purposes. 

Vatica, Species. Koung Ulraa, used for making carta 
and boata. 

Vitei arborea, Tonk-tha-gyee, fmit eaten, the wood is 
used tor any common pnrpoae. 

Vitex aibores. Took Tsa, a strong wood for any ordi- 
nary purpose. 

WUul Onng, nsed for all ordinary purposes of building. 

Wool Tha, a strong wood for any ordinary purpose. 

Xylocarpus echinatus, Ah Nan, a very atrong wood, 
used for making gun stocks and scabbards. 

Ya Ka Ngiue, tlii* wood is used in ordinary house-build- 

Vamanie, this wood is used in ordinary house-building. 

(110) Ys Tha Nat, an inferior wood for boats, which 

lasts but two or three years. The frnit is an artiele of 

food. 

Yi-tha-pya. the (mit is edible. Used for honse-bnild- 
ingpmjoses. 

Yin 10, a strong wood, good for building purposes. 
7h Padnip, a strong wood, good for bnltding purposes. 
Zinpynn ciyee, this wood is nsed in ordinary house- 
building. 



MOU-THA-i 
a fine-^ntiaed, ci 
split ; it would a 
sembles Myrtus 
dye. — Captaix 1 

MUDAMAL] 

■e bairackf, 
jtul, and other i 
from these foresi 

MULMURAi 
tree which grow 
diameter, and t 
used by the nati 
many other pur] 
wilh the leaves i 
—Edge, OK the 

MUNCHET] 
of a tree which 
about Iwenty-fi* 
inches in diame^ 
coasting veaseli 
Jittle value.— i 
Canara. 

MUNGEVEl 
Ion tree which ^ 
ter, and eight ft 
and light. It 
palant{uinB, sai 
which is of litt' 
Ireetliat themoi 
on the Timber <j 

MTNJADJ)' 
a purple colour, 
for building hoi 

la^NJET K 
wood of a light 
in general.— Q) 

MTJNNY M 
wood of a bro« 
1 to 6 feet in c 
—Colonel PrUh 

MUROODO 
light colour. I 
—Colonel Frith 

MUERATA, 
Karens someti 
specimens of n 
from the box- 
found Naueiea 
Irrawaddy, whi 
of the boi tree, 
time very close 
same tree, otth 
light; or it may 
" a strong tou; 
Dr. Mavon't T 

MUREATA 
Tavoy, a toug 
handles. — Dr. 
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UVRISTICl MOSCHA.TA. 

greenish tinge, and veiy Hose grained ; it grows 
to about twelve or fiA^ feet long, and two and 
a half feet in diameter. It produces a fruit like 
green pepper ; its leaves resemble the mango : 
the wood is generally considered strong and 
durable, and the native carpenters procure from 
its branches the small crooks and for the knees 
and timbers of boats, &c., and the large limbs 
for the frames of native vessels. The tree is 
the north part of Malabar and Canara, 
and not known in Ceylon. — Edye, Foretta of 
Malabar and Canara. (Note — Is this Colonel 
Frith 's myle ellah ?) 

MYLE ELLA, Tam. P In Travancore, a 
wood of an ash colour, used for carts, buildings, 
iix.—Ool. Frith. 

MTLE ELLA.H, Tam. ? In Travancore, a 
wood of a light green colour, specific gravity 
0-896. Used for building houses onlv-^Cbi. 
Fritk. (Note— la this Edje's Mjhi-lenah ?) 

MYOUK-NGO, BuRM. Lance wood of Monl- 
mein. A tree of Moulmein, wood is made into any 
house building material. — Oal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
MYBISTICA, Speciei. 

llauauiiga. Bueh. 

boat building. 

MTEISTICA, Sptcies. 

Eotthoe. SOMM. I KuidHn. BuiM. 

In Tavoy, a lai^ tree, used in flooring houses, 
—Dr. Walliei. 

MYBISTICA AMTGDALINA ? and M. 
SPH.a;iOCARPA ? Wild nutmeg tree. There 
aie one or two trees, in the aonthern provinces 
of Tenasserim, belonging to the genus which 
contuns the nutmeg. The fruit has none of the 
aroma of the nutmeg, but the timber, which is 
la^, is used by the natives in house carpentry. 
GnfGth found only one species, "apparently," 
he says, "referable toLouriero'a genus Knema." 
Wallich however, met with two and referred both 
to Uyriatica. — 2>r. Maton. 

MYBISTICA CINEBEA. 
Bu Jm phil. UiHB. j Suidibu nutrsm. Tax, 

A great and straight tree, found in the Bom- 
bay green-wood jungles or Eaees, above and be- 
low the ghata. ' It is not sufficiently common, 
nor found generally tn situations easy of access, 
so as to allow of its being used for household or 
agricultural purposes. The wood is white and 
compact. In Coimbatore, its wood is straight 
grained, close, even grained apparently and of 
fine quality. — Drs. IFight ^ ohirm. 

■ MYBISTICA M08CHATA. Tkunb. Com- 
mon nutmeg. This small tree has been intro- 
duced into various parts of India from the Mo- 
luccas. It is (^iefly valued for its aromatic iruit. 
The wood is said to be hard and close grained. 

irs 



MYItOLE, or MIBOLE, iu Tamil and Ha- 
layals, is a Matabai and Canara wood of much 
value, but scarce ; it is vet; heavy and strong, 
snd grows to about twelve inches in diameter, 

and fifteen or twenty feet high. It is generally 
used where strength and durability are required. 
— Edge, FvretU i^ Malabar and Oanara. 

MYSORE WOODS. The forests at Nn^ur 
contain valuable timber, and the large and ex- 
tending timber trade on the Tumbudra, is form- 
ing a new and interesting feature in this country. 

Captain Puclle sent the following Mysore 
woods to the Exhibition of 1S62. 

Uobbslu, Can., Babul, Acuia anbica. 

Bamboo, Bamfauu anuidinacca. 

Hipp^, Baaiia loiigifDlia, wood often conooil; grained. 

Red custard qiple, Adohs reticnlata. 

Ructa chaadaiu, Adenautbera uToniaa. 

Trincomnllee. Benya ammomlli. 

Boghj-, Cam., Aeacia, for furniture, ia itrong and 

Choqidlf, Can., Aoacia, hu gnat icailienoe, UHfnl for 
all jHupa<e«. 

Bagb]', CaJ(., Acacia ipeciou, far carriagea, and home 
buUding. 

Hoooasaj, Can., Tamarindua Indica, for navH of 
Hbeels, oil mill*, malleta, rice poandcn, ftc., eiceUent far 
brick and tile bomiDg. Heart-wood rery hard. 

Biti, Can., Dalbergia latifoLa, tor furniture ot ever; 

Hogagal, Can., Tenninalia, for fdmitare and home 
building. 

Walla Hoonaf, Can., Pterorarpns, for furnitDre and 
houM buildii^. 

NcUec, Can., GmUioa officinalis, for Teueering, good for 
well-ring>, doei not decay andac waUi, well adapted for 
turning. 

Nimdee, Can., lagentnEinia microcarpa, osefdl for a 
varietj of parpoMa, has great atifitaeu, wooden bridges 
have been built of this. An excellent wood. 

Billawar, Can., Acacia odoratiaaima, hu great tan|4i. 
neu or elaaticity, inakei hindaomc fnmiture rewmbling 
walnut, and much uted in carriage bnilding for the frame 
work, felloes and ipokea. 

Rugta Hanej, Can., Ptcroeanmi mannpiDDi, makes 
baudiome fomitnre, and resemble* fine mshagan]r, but 
must be veil seasoned, or it Mains jeUow, 

Noviladdi, Cah., poliabes well, ii uied far booK bnild- 
ing, and furniture. &r, 

Hindiga, Can,, furniture, polishes and turns well, use- 
ful for the cabinet maker, and would do for reneering;. 

Jalari, Can., Vatia laccifera, strong useful wood for a 
variety ot porpoaea. 

Kurrsmutti, Can.. Tenninalia tomentosa, House build, 
ing, bears a good Iraosverae itrain, a wood much esteem- 
ed for all railway pntpoM*. 

Jainbay. Cam., Inga ijlocaips, fumiture. ahafto, 
[dough heads, kneea and clnaked tunliera in ship building, 
and nulway ileepen. 



Ssgwan, Oak., a 
ship building, house 

Dindaga, Can., i 
shafts and ^oket, a 
but niakei veij goo< 

Kuddavailoo, Can 
of furniture. 

Snmpsghy, Can., 
furniture, aod polia 
has a yellow sweet t 

Msuvoo, Can,, 
country art*, and r 

Godday, Cak., Ci 
for turning. 

Bevoo, Can,, M( 
it warps and iplits. 



Mus. 



s. Can., L< 



Halasoo, Can., . 
fiimiture, ehsirs, ta 
or it will warp and 

Yetlui, Can., 1 
semblesboi wood, 
waips, is li^t and i 

Tlenoon, Can., ' 
rary roob, aqnednct 
' Somj, Can., fom 

Baulay, .Can., Di< 

Thadsal, „ A ( 

Jogby, „ 

Sime Tbengadj, ! 

Danum, Can, 

Noasme, „ 

Mamlay, Can,, ] 
house bnilding. 

Hoongsy, Can., ] 

Ponsnlay, Can. 

Seebaj, Can. 

GnndngguTagby, 

Doddn GodiU, Cj 



Dalcbini, Can., f 
Savadary, Can., 
good : the wood tru 
Gimdha, Can,, S« 
Honda Bdvdo, Ca 
PathuDga, Can,, 

what like black-woo 
Padrio, Can. 
Nullainia, Can. 
Seemy thengady, 
Cbillala, Can. 
ChitUy, „ 
Kitlalay, Orange, 
Dr. Cleghoni, Cc 
in 3£ad. Cat. Ex 



NAGAKUNNY, Tam.? A Tinnevelly wood 
of a whitish brown colour, used for building in 
general. — CoUmel Frith. 

NA GHEE. Bdbm. A timber of Tenaase- 
rim, of tinTimnm girth 3 cubits, and maximum 
length IS feet. Abondant all over the Tenas- 
serim prorinces. When seasoned it floats in 



water. It is a I 
mallets, but not 
men ded. — Capta 
NAGISHVOl 
em-, supposed to 
height IB 30 feet,' 
from the ground 



NAGPORE HOODS. 



branch, 9 feet. A medicine, used for diarrhcBa, 
rheumatism &c. is extracted from the flower. 
The flowers are also worn by the Oriyas and the 
Bajahs stuff their pillows with them. The tree 
is tolerably common, but no use seems to be 
made of the wood. — Captain Macdonald, 

NAGPOEE WOODS. Captain Sankey,in a re- 
port from Kamptee to the Ordnance Department, 
dated 23d Septr. 1852, notices the forest trees 
and forests of this proyince as they then existed. 
The Pachmiirra jungles, lying all about the base 
of the range bearing the same name, and very 
dense to the East and West of it, though having 
a great profusion of flne timber, do not appa- 
rently furnish beams of equal scantling with 
those situated on a lower level. The diificulties 
to be contended with in clearing a path for the 
transport of the timbers to the Kanhan are very 
great : and that stream, even in the monsoon, 
presents so many rocky barriers, as to render it 
doubtful whether the beams could even then be 
navigated in rafts to Kamptee ; and, again, the 
expense of land carriage would put the obtain- 
ing of beams from this source out of the question. 
Prom the jungles lying about Deogur, Jobnee, 
Jam, and generally the base of, and on that 
line of ghats, hitherto, the supply of jungle 
woods has been drawn, they furnish very 
fine timbers, but the difficulties of cutting and 
transport yearly increase from the precipitous 
nature of the hills on which they grow. These 
hills are for the most part of trap, resting on 
granite. These jungles will continue to supply 
the department with Bejasor, Eyne, and Arjoon 
for many years. Hitherto, land carriage has been 
employed to Kamptee from the obstacles to float- 
ing which the Kanhan presents in two or three 
places, but a more extended communication 
hereafter, might warrant an expenditure suffi- 
cient to overcome these. At Koomerpani a lit- 
tle to the East of the above, great quantities of 
young teak trees (estimated at no less than 
15,000) have been observed; these, if carefully 
preserved for the next 25 or 30 years, would, 
after the expiration of that period, furnish nearly 
a century's supply for the present Kamptee de- 
mand. The difficulties of transport are at pre- 
sent enormous, and not worth the expense of 
overoomiog in the young state of the jungle. 
Bui, when the trees shall have anived at their 
full growth the clearing of a track to the Pench 
or Kanhan nuddees, would involve an expense 
inconsiderable with the value of the store opened 
np. The price of teak thus obtained would not 
probably be more than 5 annas the cubic foot, 
which would at once raise it to the first class 
either as a tie beam or rafter timber. Doonger- 
ihal, more to the East and South, will yield a 
supply of rafter timber, and from its nearness to 
Kamptee at a \'try moderate rate. The supply 
is however trifling. Langee, though formerly 
thought so much of as a place likely to yield an 

1 



excellent supply of timber, has been almost com- 
pletely denuded. Mundilla, from which the 
Seonee and Jubbidpore supply of teak is drawn, 
though abounding in fine timber, and especially 
with Saul, presents, from all accounts, too 
great difficulties for a supply being, at pre- 
sent drawn from it for the Kamptee market. 
The Panawarras jungles south-east of Kamptee 
from which teak is drawn, are .gradually getting 
cleared, and timber suitable for the public ser- 
vice can only probably be obtained for another 
6 years. From the nature of the country the 
cutting and transport of beams is compara- 
tively easy* Till this season we have been in 
the habit of carting the beams all the way 
to Sillapore on the Bang Nuddee, there form- 
ing them into rafts and floating them with 
the stream to Ambora (more correctly Ghat Koo- 
raddee), where the Kanhan discharges itself 
into the Wyne Gunga. The ramifications of the 
Koragurh Nuddee, extend to nearly all the places 
Where the timber has been cut. The beams 
after entering the Wyne Gunga, will require to 
be drawn up against the stream to Kamptee. 
The Jouk, Leo, and other Nuddees which flow 
into the Mahanuddee, may, at a future period, 
bring timber from the vast forest in rear to 
the neighbourhood of the Baugnuddee, and 
thence to Kamptee ; but at present, it is use- 
less to speculate on such a case presenting 
itself. Boojung Bow's Zamindaree, from which 
the future supply of teak must be drawn, is ca- 
pable of affording an unlimited supply, but ac- 
curate information is wanting. It will be seen, 
says Captain Sankey, from the remarks, that a gap 
in the supply of teak timber, at a low price, will 
probably occur between the years 1858 and 1862 
(6 years being the supposed limit of the capabili- 
ties of the present source and 30 years being the 
time required for the Koomerponi jungle to at- 
tain its full and proper growth), and, that it will 
be for the interest of Government to employ in a 
great measure jungle wood (particularly Eyne, 
Arjoon, and Bejasar from the Deogur, and Job- 
nee jungles), during the interval. But, again, 
the supply of junglewood will probably prove 
insufficient in quantity, and he directs particular 
attention to the Chandah districts (that part 
on the left bank of the Wyne Gunga) which, in 
that case, must be looked to for a supply of teak. 
There, according to all accounts, almost boundless 
forests of the finest timber exist. The means of 
transport, offering itself in the broad stream of the 
Wyne Gunga, are at hand, and nothing but accu- 
rate information is required about localities. That 
no such information is at present to be had is 
clear, from the country being written " unknown" 
on the very best charts ; idl apparently known 
is that Boojung Bow's zemindaree is inhabited 
by a wild race of men. Even the position of 
Panawarras, the place where his supply, then, 
came from, was only hit upon by chance after 
I very great labor. The Chandah jungles are only 
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open &om nil accounts, for two months la tbe 
year, and he fi;ivea descriptions of the following 
timbers ; which will be found entered under their 
respective heads. 
Tectonii jmndis. Tesk. Eao., Sigwui. Rmo., Theaka 

PUroFBrpiu minnpinm. Btgaitr or B^uwl. Hind., 
BbeuUh. >[ahr., Vcngsy nunim. TaM. 

Pentaptera tomentoea. Ejqe. Hind,, Ain or Ejoi. 
Mahr., MundBm mtnim. Tam. 

Diospvros ebennm. Tendoo. Hind., Tumunon ar 
Tendoo. Mahr., Toonibic minun. Tah. 

Gmeliai nrbarca, Seemm or Seereo. Hind., Secnm. 
Mahb., CiKtmnijr manun. Tah. 

BasaiB latifoJU. Monh. Hind,, Moho. Mahi. 

TermiDaliR ehebok. Hum or Hurd*. Bind., Kadoou 
tDunm. Tau., POIb mardsh minim. Tah. 

Arocis ordoratiuiina. Sim. Hind,, Chcchooah or 
tonkinir (?) GoND., Siirii, Mahb., Cnnj nugi; inAnm. 
Tax. 

Erythrina Indica. Pauii;erab. Rind,, Moochoo nu- 
ruin, Tam. 

Conocaq>nB latifolu. Thoark. Hind. Hark., VelUy 
Diga manim. Tam. 

Swictcdia rebrifog*. Robun. Hind., Rohnni, Mah. 

Qalbergia tiuoo. Seesum. Hind., Vette nwrum, Tam, 

Acacia arabica. Bbnbaol. Hind., Bhaboal. Mahl, 
Curralia miinini. Ta¥. 

Butea Gibtonii. (?) Dhamhi. HiKD., Dbamnii, Mahb. 

Cedrela toooa. ThooD. Hind., Tboon. Mahb., Thoona 
marum. Tax, 

Peataptcra aijooana. Arjoon or UqcD. HiKD., Azoa. 

JWbergia— (?) Thenu. HiND., Tfaevia. Mahb. 
Xycm. HiHD., Kem. Mabb. 
Derca or Dareah. Hind., Bhera. Hahb. 
Nanclca— (?) Babddi or Behra or Bhada. Hind., lli- 
rida. Mahs. 
Dheiroa Dhavo. Hind., Dliinu. Mahb. 
Vatita robmtt. Saul. 

NALLA, MALLA.. 5m Cudd&pau. 

NA-KYEEN, Bokm. In Amheret a timber 
employed for house posts and rafters. This 
is the soondric wood of Calcutta, Heritieis 
minor, where it is so common as to serve for 
fire-wood, although, from its superior qualities 
for bugfcy-shalls, hankery or cart axles and wheels 
and other purposes requiring great strength 
and toughness, it is highly priud. — CW. Ex. 
1862. 

NANAH, Tah. a tree which grovfs in Tra- 
vancore and Malabar to about 13 feet in height, 
and 10 inches in diameter. It is generally curv- 
ed in its growth, and very soft and light. It 
I'esembles the American red birch as to its 
silvery grain. The native carpenters use it for 
the frames of small vessels. It is of a liltle 
valua in consequence of its early decay. — Edye, 
ForeiU of Malaiar and Canara. 

NANAMBOO, Tam. ? A wood of Travan- 
core, of a brown colour. Used for common 
buildings.— Gii. Frith. 

NANGKA, Malay, Jack, Eno. This and 
the Champadah, are varieties of Aitocarpns 
int^rrifolin, and differ from each other in the 

smaller size, and hajry stems of the latter 

Iak's Sararcak. p. 73. ' 

I 



NAOO, BuBM. ] 
for house posts : the 
are said to be used fo 
substantial, solid woo 
of insects. — Cai. Ex. 

NA PEW GEE, : 
GEE, BuRM. In Ai 
a wood of maximum 
mum length 11 feet 
provinces. When s€ 
It is a wood, of infe; 
— (hplam Dance. 

NASAH, the Mai 
and Canara tree that 
high, and ten inches 
in growth, and is use 
It is not very durabk 
inferior sorts of jungj 
Malaiar and Canara. 

NAR-PUTTE, tht 
tree which is used foi 
&c. It grows to abo 
twenty inches in diai 
and is of little use.— 

NARVELL, a Cey 
Jambu, in Tamil and 
about eighteen inches 
to fourteen feet in 1 
frames of native vess 
considered a very du 
attained its full growl 
the natives use as foo 
Is this a species of 
speciosa of Thunb.) 

NAT-GYEE, Bub 
wood used for posts 
Cat. Er. 1863. 

NA-THAT, BoRi 
for trees that have 
The term seems to !> 
timber, or to trees i 
MeClettaad't Report. 

NAT-TA-MIN, B 
of British Burmah, 
mended for cigar bo 
lbs; a cubic foot t 
grown tree on good 
tbe trunk to the fi: 
average girth measun 
is 6 feet. It sells at 
Dr. Brandii, Oil. Ga 

NAUCLEA ? ? Sj 



Under these name: 
nice clean working ] 
color and straight gr 
but little essential i 
when obtainable, is 
purposes i in streiigti 
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,MBA. 

in larfce (]uaniilics, 
bi: a most volu&blc 
Ic nin^s fi'Dm IS 

B J"' 3 feet in girth. 

—Capiaix Saniey. 

NAUCLEA Specie*, 
iflea Eoe. Ciut. I lUgia Man. Cjj>. 

" A tree of Canara and Sunda. Flower not 
Men. It is fiequeut in the upper thiril of the ghats 
to the south. Wood described as being strong 
■bd scrriceable for houses and implements.— ~ 

•NAUCLEA, Speeiet. 

Hi nteiiigiilih. Binui. 

~ A wood of British Burmah of a light cbeanut 
recoTnmimdcd for furniture, lirealting 
ight 20B lbs. A nibic foot weighs lbs. 43 to 
a full grown tree on good soil the aver- 
age length of the trunk to the first branch is iO 
and average girth, measured at 6 feet from 
ground is 6 feet. It sells at S annas per 
ic foot.— Dr. Brandit, Cat. Cat. Ex. ISSi. 

TAUCLEA, Specki. 

HlMothay. DuEM. 
. wood of British Burmah not used. Break- 
weight 170 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 35 
In a full grown tree on good aoil, the aver- 
length of the trunk to the firfit branch is 30 
and average girth, measured at 6 feet from 
ffround is 6 feet. It sells at 8 annas per 
c foot.— i>J-. Braadia, Cat. Cut. Ex. 1363. 

EAUCLEA CADAMBA, W'all. ; Roxb. 
>-kii-doDn. Unui. I VcUa cadiiiDba. Tam. 

4i-Tu^. CiV. KoduDibo 'i>,l. 

inL Ili.xD. ] UvdraUhamlw. „ 



This is a noble ornamental tree of India 
■"■'. British Burmah, with orange colouitid 
rcrs. It is common in Ceylon, up to an 
■ation of 2.000 feet. It is found in Travan- 
i and in the Dekhon, where it grows to a 

Esize near villages, also in Ganjam and 
sur, and is plentiful in Kotnh ami BonUee, 
j^h rare at Ajmir and is sometimes culti- 
■j in the Tenasserim provinces and grows at 
tliiiein. It attains a hi^ight of 70 to 80 
, with a girth of from S to 12 feet. In 
jam and Gurasur, its eitrcme height is 80 
with a stem of 33 feet to the nearest branch. 
1 there made into boats, and its flowers are 
■ed to the hindu deities. In Mysore, it is 
I for various kinds of furniture. In British 
nail, the wood is of a deep yellow color but 
■w: grained. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 37. In 
fiill grown tree, there, on good aoil the average 
Furth of the trunk to the first brauch is 70 
d average girth measured at 6 feet from 
und is IS feet. It sells, in Burmah, at 
B per cubic foot, and is suitable for 
t.—Thic. En. Fl. Zyl., Cnplain Mac- 
Ill 



KAUCLEA COKDIFOLrA. 

lionald. Dr. Cleghorn, CW. Cat. Ex. of 18C?. 
Qiplaiii Pueile w Mad. Cat. Ex. 1862, Irjiaie'» 
Med. Top. 

NAUCLEA COADUNATA. Roxh. ; D C. 
Prod. 

Bakmn-gui, Suran. 

Common in the wanner parts of Ceylon : wood 
not known.— raw. En. PI. Zeyl. II. p. 137. 
NAUCLEA COKDIPOUA, Roxb. 

DadogB. T£i. 

Holoodho, of Qnignm and 

PupoD KJinMi. Tei.. of tlic 

GodmTifTy. 
Buiidanw. TU.. of the Oodi. 



YfU»y-g»P tin. 
iicddo. 

llnrdoo? lllHur 
Hedoo. Minx. 



This lai^e tree grows in the hot drier parts of 
Ceylon, and abundantly in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the peninsula of India. It is a com- 
mon tree in the coast forests of the Bombay 
Presidency, but never found inland, — it is get- 
ting scarce in Ganjam and Gumsur. It is aaid 
tobeatreeof Jnbbulpoieiftbundant, and ita^ood 
much in request, b«ing light and easily worked. 
Its strength is not great, but it is lasting if not 
exposed to the weather. In British Burmah it 
appears as a large tres of regular growth, but 
not vciy common. In Ganjam and Gumsur it 
attains an extreme height of 75 feet with a cir- 
cumference of 7 feet, the height from tlie ground 
to the first branch being 36 feet : but, in British 
Burmah, in a full grown tree, on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the ^rst branch ia 
SO feet and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is lO feet, and, there, a cubic 
foot weighs 42 lbs. and sells at 12 nnnaa. The 
wood is pretty, yellow, rather close grained, and is 
soft, and easily worked. In Coimbatorc, it 
is much used for common purposes, and sus- 
tains a weight of 320 lbs. In the Bombay Prc- 
sideni^, it is most extensively used for all pur- 
poses of planking in in-door work. The timber 
deteriorates from steeping, and therefore should 
not bo floated to its destination. In Gumsur 
and Ganjam, on account of its size and lightness, 
it is used for boats, which are made of a single 
tog of it by simply scooping out the inside and 
aftenvords shapening in a rough manner. It is 
also used for the masts of native dhoneys, and 
bazar measures, and is cut into planks and made 
into doors, boxes, &c. It is beat suited for work 
which is sheltered, bedsteads, &c., being much 
affected by altematione of dry and wet weather, 
best snited (or house-cajpentry and fur- 
niture. In Burmah it is used for combs. Dr. 
Gibson, writing from the Bombay side of India, 
remarks that the timber could probably be 
crcosoted with advautagc. It is said to be a 
good wood for model work, it polishes well,/cscm- 
bles box-wood, and is good for turning ; but it 
cracks and warps. It is light and durable if kept 
from wet.— J'/iw., Drt, H'igitl, GUiton, Eramfis. 



I PAKVIFOLU. 

il. Cat. Ex. 1862, Madrat 

;RSIF0LIA, Wall. 
I Pnngah F Bcuf . 

Bunnah, of a li);ht yellow 
but may be recommended 
ic foot weighs lbs. 45. In 
00(1 soil, the average length 
rat branch is 60 feet and 
ed at 6 feet from the frround 
t 8 annaa per cubic foot. — 
(. Ex. 1862. 

:ntalis. 

I Kudnm. HiBK. 
Danara and Sunda, rather 
below. Wood strong and 
^Q-etocIu. Not quite corn- 
use ot ship purposes. — 
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found in the western and 
' Ceylon, in the hot, drier 
here its close grained hard 
imon house building pur- 
42 to the cubic foot and is 
^eara. Dr. Wight, writing 
his is a strong fine grained 
reight of 400 lbs. Seams 
re procurable. The wood 
, according to Dr. Eox- 

erposed to wet. From 
■in it seems well fitted for 
has the advantageof being 
also frequent on the Weat- 
d there, for yielding flooring 
I, &c. It is mentioned by 
IS a tree of Ganjam and 
eight 60 feet, circumference 
1 the ground to the intersec- 
h, 22 feet. The wood is, 
yfor beams, planks, Etc., but 
at and the tree is not very 
n says that, in the Bombay 
her a common tree in the 
Aland. It u found, how- 
the delis above the ghats. 
1 coloured, close grained, 
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KERBBLOO, Smaa. Under tLis Singhalese 
naiDu, to nliich he attaches the bottmical name, 
lUtK^bran latnim, Mr. A. Uendia describes a 

tree of the central province of Ceylon, the wood 
of which weighs Iba. 56 to the cubic foot and is 
said to last 40 years. It is used in common 
house building. — Mr. Mend'u. 

NGA-SOAT, BuBM. In Amherst, a solid, 
very heavy, reddish wood, and answers for house 
pasts and rafters. — Oat. Bx. 1861. 

NGOO-BENG. In Tavoy, a strong irood 
used for posts and planking. — Dr. Jfailich. 

NGY-SOUNG-THA, Burm. A Tenasserim 
wood of maxinium girth 8^ cubits and maxi- 
mum length 32 feet. Abundant all ovec the 
provinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is a wood of no durability or strength ; splits 
readily, with a short grain, and is only fit for 
firewood. — Captain Dance. 

NIBONG. At the time of Pigafetta's visit, 
the town of Borneo was built of wood on strong 
and substantial ^xists ; it is now constructed eu- 
tirely of nihongs, which soon decay, and is 
thatched with the nipah-leoves, of which the 
aides also are composed. — Lok'v Sarawak, p. 150. 
See Neebohq. 

NIDAM FAI:NI, the Malayala name of a 
Malabar tree which means long Paini. It grows 
to about two feet in diameter, aud seventy feet 
high, and produces a sort of varnish which is 
used with wood oil for painting wood- The 
natives use the spars for rafting timber down 
the rivers, and for the yards of small vessels- 
It is a wood of little value being neither strong 
nor durable. — Edye, Toretta q/" Malaiar and 
Ctmara. 

NILAM PALA, the Tamil nameof a Mala- 
bar tree that grows to about twelve or fifteen 
inches in diameter : it is not of much considera- 
tion ; it produces a small fruit which is used by 
the natives medicinally. — Sdj/e, Foretti of Ma- 
labaT and Cantira. 

NILA PALA, the TamU name of a small tree 
of Malabar, the wood of which is very dose 
grained ; it is used in house work. The root of 
this tree is used as a medicine, and applie 
cases of rheumatism (which are very prevalent 
after the monsoon sets in); this tree is only 
found in Travancore, and there it is sacred.— 
Hdye, Foretlt qf Malaiar aad Canara. 

NIPAH FRUTICANS -- P 
Cocos nypa. Lour. 

A low palm of the Archipelago, chiefly valu- 
able for its leaves, which are much used as 
thatch for the roofs of houses. The pulpy ker- 
nels of the fruit (called buah atop) are preserved 
as a sweetmeat, but are entirely without flavour. 
— Marsdea't Hut. qf Sumatra. 

NOALEE-LYENG.BuBM. In Tavoy, a close 
grained, strong, heavy wood ; useful for handles. 
—Dr. ffallkh. 
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ture, but is softer. The knotted 
ots are made into embossed boxes. 
by means of pressure in engraved 
etal. — Eng. Ci/e., Fotgl, ThwaUea. 
Mcia. The Olive. A tree of Buk- 
Jhelum, Hazan. — CU. CaL Et. 

:OICA, Itoxi. 

«. I Pirjuiib. Hahr. 

10. Koti Dunm. Tam. 

;n>ws in Chitta^ng and Silhet, in 

ind is common in the forests of Ca- 

mda, on the gbats, but seldom 

and above. The wood is white, 

act and useful, and might be creosot- 

\..— Wight, GiAton, Foigt. 

00, Tam. a large tree of Pal- 

f a red colour ; used for ploughs 

.—Col. Frith. 

EAK, Tam. of Palghat, wood of a 

olour. Third-rate teak.— Qi^. FHtk. 

, Tam. a wood of Tinnevelly, of 
specific gravity ()'938. A strong 
r wheelwright's work, handspikes. 

IT. Tam ? A wood of Tinnevelly, 
wn colour ; specific gravity 0'83jt ; 
eneraJ. — Col. Frith. 
. F A light brown coloured wood 
and strong, grows iu the Santhal 
iful near Sooree and scarce beyond 
ip to Hosdiha. Used by the natives 
mrposes and might be used in ''" 
jf timber bridges. — Col. " 



i. A genus of middle sized trees 
I. coriacea, grows at Dimboola and 



r. BrRM. In Amherst, a timber 
ing drums and musical instruments. 
of red sanders wood. — Oat. Ex. 

The Tamil and Ualayala name of 
lUd Canara tree which is about 
ing and eight inches in diameter : 
small white flower, in shape like 
I or rather the snow drop, which has 
rful fragrance ; they are prescribed 
s a cooling drink in fevers. The 
Bped in a portion of lime juice, 
grateful ana co(^g drink. This 

■acred trees, and considered the 
he pagoda; and the flowers are 
or the purpose of decorating the 

heads on days of ceremony. — 
oj MaliAar mid Ganara. 
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PALM TEES WOODS. 



PANICHIE. 



PALA UTAN.— ? In Penang, a wood of light 
brown colour, from a large tree ; only used for 
planks. — Ool. Frith, 

PALAVAKAYNEE, Tel. In the NaUa 
Mallai, a light, yellow, hard, wood, which Mr. 
Latham thinks is the Feda kalmesura of the 
Northern Circars. — Mr. Latham. 

PALAWAH, BuRM. A beautiful red but 
heavy wood of British Burmah. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 52. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 45 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. It sells at 
12 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. BrandU, Gal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

PALENGA ZEYLANICA, Tkv). 

Palenga-gatt. Singh. 

A tree 40 to 50 feet high, of the Ambaga- 
mowa district in Ceylon, at an elevation of about 
3,000 feet.—Tto. FkuFL Zeyl. p. 287. 

PALI. In Tamil, Irambu in Malabar, Palari 
in Portuguese ; is the Ceylon wood known in Eng- 
land by the name of Iron-wood. It grows to 
about thirty feet in height, and twenty inches in 
diameter. It is very useful for stocks of anchors, 
piles for jetty-heads, beams in store houses and 
places where strength is required ; for such pur- 
poses it will be found useful and durable : it may 
be obtained in great quantities at a very mode- 
rate rate. — Edye, on the Timber of Ceylon. 
{Note — Is this a species of Mesua ?) 

PALLAGA PAYANYE. The Malayala name 
of a Malabar and Canara tree, which means 
" plank wood." It grows to about twelve inches 
in diameter, and fourteen feet in height. It is 
soft and light, and is used by the natives for 
country vessels and catamarans. This wood, 
and all the light jungle woods, are of little value, 
in consequence of their early and rapid decay. — 
Edjfe, Forestt qf Malabar and Canara, 

PALM TREE WOODS. Notices of the 
palm woods will be found under the names of 
their respective trees, the principal of which are 
the Areca catechu ; Borassus flabelliformis ; spe- 
cies of Calamus; Cocos nucifera; species of 
Corypha, many products of which — their woods, 
leaves and fruits — are largely used in India. The 
palm woods are, however, sparingly employed in 
England for cabinet and marqiietry work and 
sometimes for billiard cues which are considered 
to stand remarkably well ; they are also turned 
into snuff boxes, &c. The smaller kinds are im- 
ported under the names of Partridge canes (called, 
also Chinese or fishing canes), Penang canes from 
the island of that name, together with some 
other small palms which are used for walking 
sticks, the roots serving to form the knobs or 
handles. The knobs of these sticks exhibit irre- 
gular dots something like the scales of snakes, 
these arise from the small roots proceeding from 



the principal stem ; which latter shows dotted 
fibres at each end of the stick, and streaks along 
the side of the same. The twisted palm sticks, 
are the central stems or midribs of the date 
palm ; they are twisted when green, and stretched 
with heavy weights until they are thoroughly 
dry: they are imported from the Neapolitan 
coast but are considered to be produced in Egypt. 
The shells of the cocoa>nut and coquilla-nut, 
and the kernels of the areca or betle-nut, and 
those of the eorosos or ivory-nut, have likewise 
their uses in English workshops. But, only two 
or three varieties of the seveitd hundred 
species are imported into Great Britain from the 
East and West Indies. They ara known in Eng- 
land by the names, palm, palmetto, palmyra, and 
nutmeg, leopard, and porcupine wood, &c. from 
their fancied resemblances ; for, when they are cut 
horizontally, they exhibit dots like the spice, and 
when obliquely, the markings assimilate to the 
quills of the porcupine. The trunks of palms 
are not considered by physiological ;botanists to 
be true wood, they are all endogenes, and all 
igrow from within, and are always soft and spongy 
in the centre, but are gradually harder towards 
the outside : they do not possess the medullary 
rays of the proper woods, but only the vertical 
Abres, which are held together by a much softer 
substance like pith or cement, so that the hori- 
zontal section is alway dotted, by which they 
may be readily distinguished from all true woods. 
The colours and hardness of the two parts differ 
very materially. — Tredffold. 

PANDAN, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, red timber. — Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

PANDOR, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a soft, white wood. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

PANEEOLLO, Ubia. A tree in Ganjara 
and Gumsur, of extreme height 40 feet, circum- 
ference 2 feet and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. 
Tolerably common and burnt for firewood. The 
bark is used medicinally. — Captain Macdonald. 

PA-NGAN, BuRM. A compact white wood 
of Amherst, used for boats and oars, and for 
making musical instruments. It seems to be 
Gmelina arborea. — Captain Dance. 

PANICHIE. The Tamil and Portuguese name 
of a tree which grows in Ceylon and Travancore, 
fram thirty to sixty feet high, and ten to twenty 
four inches in diameter. In Ceylon, it grows 
tall and straight ; in Travancore it is not more 
than twenty feet high, and is curved. It pro- 
duces a fruit which resembles externally the 
small russet apple : when pressed it yields a very 
glutinous juice, which is used as a substitute for 
glue ; and may be considered in that country as 
very superior to glue for the use of joiners. In 
Ceylon, this tree is converted into masts, yards 
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PAUKIA IIIQLOBOSA. 

he. for coiinti-y vessels ; and Iho nnlive cai^Hiii- 
ters consider it the best sort of all the jungle 
woods for that purpose. — £dge, oh the Timber oj 
Gylm. 

PAN-LOUN. In Tnvoy a close grained red 
wood : iiaed for building. — Dr. Walliich. 

PANOON. A lai^c tree of Lucknow, grow; 
spoiitaiicodsly in the Tnracc : its large timber 
is used for bconis, Im.—Cal. Cat. JEj:. 1863, 

PANTHEET-TA. In Tavoy, a good, white, 
rough wood ; useful for boat building- — Dr. 
ifallkh. 

PAPISRANG. Prom Pcnang, are two notices 
of woods of this name, viz. : 

Papitranff, purple eolour. A strong wood 
used for beams. 

PapUraiig, wood of n pale brown colour. Sii 
to nine feet in circumrcrcnce, forty feet long ; not 
good for beams ; chiefly used lor furniture. — 
Oolontl Frith. 

PjVEAN-THA, Bubm. a tree of Moulmein- 
Its wood is soft and used in ordinary purposes of 
building material. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

PiVRANYAN ? Chasipac ? A tree of Akyab, 
which grows to a moderate size, and is procura- 
ble in the Sandoway district. Wood used ; 
planking.— CW. QU. E;t. 1862. 

PARATV MAILVM, the Tamil name of 
Malnbar and Canara tree. It grows to about 
twelve inches in diameter, and twelve feet long, 
and produces a nut which the natives eat, and 
on which wild animals feed. It is not of much 
value. — Bdt/e, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

PA-RA-WA. In Araherst, a hard, rcd, com 
pact wood, with large libre, and lit for gun-car 
riagcs or other similar purposes. It is exempt 
from attacks of insects. It is used for spears 
and arrows. {See Pauhawa : ore they identi- 
cal and a species of Gurcinia ?) 

PARCUTILLE. The Tamil name of aCejlon 
tree which grows to about twenty-four inches in 
diameter, and fifteen feet in height- It is used 
by the natives in boats, houses, and other works : 
it is not of great value. — Md^e, oit the Timber qf 
Ceylon. 

PARKIA BIGLANDULOSA, JF. ^ A. 
Mimosa peduncuhito, Boxb. 

ChcDdu phul. ICiMD. I Sunbiaui manu. Tel. 

A very elegant tree of the Malay Archipelago : 
wood not known. The Malays arc said to be 
fond of the mealy mutter which surrounds the 
seeds, and of the seeds themselves wliich taste 
like garlic. The flower buds resemble balls of 
red velvet.— roijf, Dr. Riddell. 

PAEKIA BIGLOBOSA. A very elegant 

tree of ki^e sIm, introduced from Africa,''the 

legumes are filled with a farinaceous pulp, the 

wood is bard aud promisiirg. Surrounded bv an 

IB 



astringent bark. A ' 
pared, the value of i 
Lis yet to be tested. 
yet procurable. — 2)r. 

PARKIA ROXB 
Uimosa bigl 

A tree of Assam a 
—Foigt. {Note— A 

PARKINSONIA 



Asmallpjaccful ti 
of the West Indies i 
cated in India. It 
and is seen every wL 
sula, springing up w 
tree, is valuable fi 
abundant cuttings fi 
obtained from its sti 
terial. — Foigt, Drt. 

PARRAWAH, E 
Tavoy and Mergui, i 
and maximum leng 
over Tenasseriin and 
seasoned it sinks i 
smooth -gmineil toug 
for sticks, helves for 
of chisels and othe 
for helves and hai 
Captain Dance. (JW 
a Gareinia ?) 

PARSI, Hind.? 
Hard I'ed timber. — 

PASA LINIJ.V. 
brown colour. A 
planks : soon decays 

PASELAY, Tam 

wliitey brown colour 
Frith. 

PATKEALE. / 
Ceylon, a cubic foot 
and it laslH 40 yean 
house building. — M, 

PATONWA, Ur 
tree of Ganjam and 
feet, circumference 1 
to the intersection 
Used chiefly for fin 
mon. The fruit th 
kills all the fish in il 
pose by the keyouts' 
catching fish is de; 
bare." The firuit if 
the seeds are used n 
Macdonald. 

PATTl VAYNGl 
the 5Ialnyala unmc, 
1 



PEE HA PEW. 



PEGU TIMBER TREES. 



one of the inferior sorts of jungle wood : it is 
considered of little use or value. — Edye^ Foraia 
of Malabar and Oanara. 

PATSENG-NGO, BwtM. ? In Tavoy, a 
superior high-oolouied aromatic wood, like ma- 
hogany. — Mr. BlundelL 

PAULA Y, Tam. In Tinnevelly a wood of a 
deep straw colour. Fancy work. — Cbl. Frith. 

PAULGHAT WCX)DS. Colonel Frith notices 
the following woods, in this district : 

Ab Eoey. XioopoottooinroUy. Nova 

Bamboo Ittoe yeittee. Oome teak. 

Benteak. Kallen teak. Oodoogoo. 

Cedar. KnrrooTalaffom. Portia. 

Cedar-root. Karroomardoo. Teak. 

Cautovaoga. Knroongavlee. Vangay. 

Chadaehey. Mtunoodoo. 

PAUL-TEAK, Tau. In Travancoie, a wood 
of a brown colour, specific gravity 0*789. Used 
for furniture, gun-carriages, &c. — OoL Frith. 

PAUSEE. In Kimedy, a tree 60 feet in 
height, 5 feet in circumference and *80 feet to 
tlie first branch : furnishing a light hard wood 
used to make presses, wheels, &c. — Captain 
JPhU^jpt. 

PAVETTA INDICA, Ztmi. 
Ixora paniculata, Lam, | Ixora pavetta, Roxb. 

Kookoor chooTa. Bine. | PaTetti. Tax. 
Paretta. SufOH. | 

Abundant in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet, and all over India, timber veiy small. 
—Thtc., Foigty M. E. J. R. 

PAVETTA TOMENTOSA, Papirree, also 
Papatta, Tel. Wood hard but very small. It 
grows in the Godaveiy forests and at Tavoy. — 
Ckpiaim Beddome, Dr. Maion. 

PAVIA INDICA, Royle. 

Indian Hone Cbesnat. £50. 1 Pangla. Hua>. 
Knnoor. Uiitd. | 

This is a lofty tree and not less ornamental 
than the English horse chesnut. It grows on 
the mountains in Kamaon, Gurhwal, Sirmore 
and Kanawar, Also near the sources of the Gan- 
ges. The seed contains a large proportion of 
fecnla, and though combined with some bitter 
principle, is eaten in the Himalayas. — Boyle*$ 
lUmtr. Him. Bot p. 135. 

PEE-DAUP, BuRM. Mimosa, Spedu. A 
wood of Tavoy. — Dr. JFallich. 

PEEDOO MARAM, Tam. A small tree 
wood used for building in Wynaad where it 
grows plentifully. 

PEE MA PEW, BtJRM. White Peema, Eng. 
A tree of maximum girth 6 cubits and maxi- 
mum length 80 feet. Yery abundant all over 
the Tenasserim and Martaban provinces near the 
red Peema. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is a tough wood, lighter than, but does 
not last for so long a time as. Bed Peema, 
and rots in any position when shut out, as in the 
bulls of ships, in store &c — Captain Dance. 
(Note — Is this Lagerstnemiareginae ?) 



PEGU TIMBER TREES, TIMBER AND 
PANCY-WOODS. Dr. McClelland noticing 
76 timbers, of these forests generally, says 

White Wood*. — Eighty-five species are soft and nae- 
less, being only fit for Aiel. Many of them however are 
valuable, cither for their fruit, gums, oil-seeds or spices ; 
others, for their close and compact structure, are employ- 
ed in the manafacture of small ware, as a species of 
Nauelea is used for making combs and two species of 
Efythrina yields the light charcoal employed in the 
maimfiictnre of gunpowder. 

These light woods, useless as timber, belong to the 
families of Uriicaeea (including more than twenty species 
of licmi,) and SiereuUacea, Ltutrinea, Rubiaeeit, Jfyru- 
tieacett, Jnanaeea, Spondiaeem and Biffnoniacem, with 
odd species from other families. 

The remaining white woods, twenty-five in number, 
are valuable for their strength and closeness of grain. 
Seventeen of these are fit for house-building, viz. 

(1) Hibiscus macrophylla. (10) Amoora (Aglaia) rohi- 

Kydia calycina. toca. 

Eriolssna tilifolio. Juglans tricocca. 

Gounams speeiosa. Geloxinm bifarium. 

Grewia flonbunda. Ezcacaria agallocha. 

Grewia sjpectabils and 6. Walsura piscidia. 

Hookeni. ' Canarium geniculatum. 

Sapindus mbiginosa. Indigofera sp. 

Millingtonia simplicifolia. Terminalia belerica and T. 

Sandoricum Indicum. violata. 

And eight, from the hardness and fineness of their 
grain, render them valuable as ftncy woods for cabinet 
msJdng, vis. 

(l8) Semecarpua anacar- Conoearpns robustus. 

dium. Bauhinia parvvfiora also B. 

Sibia sp. (glomerata.) braehycarpa. 

Casuana pentandra. (25) Elssodendronintegrifo- 

Chaulmoogra odorata. lia. 
Strychnos nuz-vomica. 

Red-colored Wood*. — ^These are twenty-five in number, 
seven of which, from their strength and solidity, are 
adapted for the various purposes of house-building ; viz. 

(26) Heritiera minor and H. Sonneratia apetola. 

litoralis. Terminalia diebula. 

Eugenia pulchella. Lagerstrsemia pymmah. 

£• myrtifolia. Aglaia speetabiUs. 

E. vulgaris. (32) Ulmus altemifoUusand 

'£. temifolia and £. jam* U. integrifolius. 

bohna. 

Seven, fit)m the elegance of their grain and colour, arc 
suited to the various purposes of which mahogany is 
used, viz. 

(33) C^edrela toona. Care^a arborea. 

Swietenia chikrassa. Barrmgtoniaacutangula and 
Armosia dasycarpa. B. speeiosa. 

Pterocarpus dalbergioides.. Castanea Indica. 

And eleven are suited to the finer purposes of frmcy 
cabinet work, viz. 

(40) Adenanthera pavonina. Acacia catechu* 

Calophyllum longifolium. Acacia serissa. 

Dolichampia pomfera. Acacia elata. 

Fygium acuminata. Ricinos dicocca. 

Photinia serratifolia. Antidesma paniculata. 
Acacia stipulata. 

Yellow Wood*. — ^These are four in number, hard and 
fine grained, and suited to fancy purposes. 

(51) Gmdina arborea. Morinda ezserta. 

Morinda bracteata. Garcinia cowa. 

DarJt-browH Wood*. — These are twelve in number and 
are all valuable. Eleven are adapted for house-building, 
and probably for ship-building and one for special pur- 
poses requiring great strength and hardness.* 
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Aiicvstrolobos csmea i 

A. raoUia. 
ItonJclctia tinctoria. 



PBGC WOODS- 

(64) PtCTospcnnum bcctoi- Manpfcft ntlcnnaU. 

dc3, (Jso I'. Eubaccrifo- ADacirdiain occiilentale. 

liiunniid P. aoerifolium. Ziijphus jujaha. 
Pentnptcra arjuna and P. Averrhoii caranlmla. 

Rlflhra. Picrardia sopota. 

Melonorrhita usitata Theet- ' " " 

»ee or Liftnnra yite. 
Salichnmpla |ioniifcrs. 
Bntcn frondosa. 

Bluet Jl'oedi. — Thi-M consist of fmir dilTcrent kim 
ill oC wLlcU are valuable for (heir strength and hardncsi, 
(88) Dnlberepe, .Species, InjM ivlocarpa, and I. bije- 

Biospyros mclanoxylon 
ligJit-hrorm (Toorfj.— There are nine rnrietics of this \ 
colored wood, embracing all the timber of most 
the Province, exclusive of Tcnk. 
(70) Dipterocarpiu alatos. DiJIcoia nuRusla, o 
IKpterocarpua tnrhinatua. ecahra and D. spedoso. I 

Shorea robnala. Hopes oilorala. 

Melicocca trijngn. Azodorehta lodica. 

The abovo list emliracts all the useful timber 
found in tbe forests of the Pegu pro 
cept tealc. Besides timber well adapted for ' 
house-building, the list containa several promis- ' 
ing kinds that have never yet been fairly tried , 
for ship-bnilding, and nltich in point of strength 
are equal to teak or oak. The timbers referred i 
to more especially are Noa. 73, 68, 5-i, 55, : 
and 37, Nos. 25, 33, 19, 14, and 4 are also de- \ 
serving of trial for ship-building, and No. 56 for , 
any spceial purposes, where great strength and i 
density arc required. Until these trials a 
cided, the timber employed for house-buildiug ^ 
purposes should be restricted to other kinds. 

The forests of Pegu and their timbers have \ 
been described by Drs. Mason, Falconer, McClel- 
land and Brandts, and Dr. MeCIcUand s _ 
timber for ordinary purposes ia most plentiful 
throughout all parts of the aoutliern forests of ] 
Pegu. The following nre the trees which may 
be had of any size and to any extent. 

Teinlinalia beUcriea. 
Terminatla aecvoU. 
Hibiscus macrophyUa. 
Gloria floribunda. 



Sapindus acnminatn, 
Odina voodier. 
Sillenin nu^piata. 
Dilleaia seabia. 
SlackwcUia spirale. 
Blaclncllia peqiiuqua. 
Cnytia amcciia. 
Bombax pcntandra. 
Cohnnius, species. 
Nauclea parviflora. 
Nauclea cordifotia. 
Nanclea undulala. 
Nauulea cadaiuba. 

Bignonia spathodea. 
Bignonia ruronsria. 
ffignonia adcnophylla. 
Stoculia alata. 
Sterculia ornata. 
Atrial ia mniosa. 
Btcrculia fiEtidB. 
SteieuliB bilangis. 
Ststculia guttata. 
JUdnos diCDCcB. 
lAitoearpua incisa. 
.^ ^ liUnosa? 



I^rus macrophylla. 
>'iciiB lanceoiaria. 
Ykhs congeita. 
Kens gloDierala. 
Ileus cordifolia. 
Picus nilada. 
ricus nwphylla? 
Ficus pilifcra. 
Fieus hifasia. 
Ficiis nianiilaria. 
FicuB opiKisilifolin. 
Kj-dia cnlycina. 
Elkidendron, epccieg. 
Celtis tctranfhera. 
Greivia BUiiiflnni. 
SlrvchuDs Dui vomica. 
Gamiiia cowa. 
l)i[il«rocarpus turbinalus. 
Di])tcroi;iirpu8 alalua. 
Walsiim piaridia. 
U'altlieria vvlutina. 
Maeruclicoa spcctahilis. 



PENG-LiY-OUN, Burm. In Tavoy, strong, 
iDugb, red wood, like Mimosa seiissa. — Mr. 

Bi»»i€ll. 

PENLAY-PEEN. Bubm. A Tavoy wood, 
used m buiJding.— ih". WaUich. 
PEHJI, tbe Malaysia name of a tree which 
^tma in the forests of Malabar and Canara to 
■raut twelve feet in height, and ten inches in 
'diameter. It is veiy hard and strong, and is used 
by the natives for knees and boat timbers ; and 
is ranked among the jungle-woods of the coast. 
— Efde, Forett* of Malaiar and Caitara. 

PERRA MAR.4M in Malayala, Coia Maram 
b Tamil, are the names of a tree tliat produces 
the guava fruit. Ita wood is very hard and 
close grained. This tree grows to ^out twelve 
or eighteen feet high, and eight inches in dia- 
meter ; it b used, in conjunction with the jungle- 
woods, for inferior purposes, but is generally 
fewwn as a garden fruit tree. — Sd^e, i'ore*U of 
Hiitiar and Omtara. 

' PET-TEAN, BuEM. A tree, abundant in 
Tavoy; not procurable in Moulmein, found in 
Tavi^ aad Mergui. When seasoned it sinks in 
water. Maximum girth and length not ascer- 
tained. A vciy hard and durable wood, used by 
Burmese for wedges. — Capiam Ikmce. 

PEW-BOCK, BuRM. A tree of maximum 
^h 3 cubits, maximum length 25 feet. Very 
abundant along sea coast near ifavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned it sinks in water. It is a strong, 
ioagh, durable wood; recommended for helves. 
—Caplam Donee. 

PHASEE, Uria. a tree of Gaiyam and 
6umsur, of extreme height 60 feet, circumfer- 
ence 6 feet, and height from the ground to the 
■krsection of the first branch, 30 feet. A light 
Hd wood, used for sugar presses, rice pound- 
H, and bandy wheels, and occasionnlly for 
Pkking boats of. It is tolerably plentilul. — - 
jfetow MaedoMUd. 

■pATAL PIPAL, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Hnmre, with a hard, white iaaher.—Cal. Cat. 
m. 1862. 

■ PHAT THAN, Burm. A tree of Mouhnein, 
Rod used for chisel handles. — Cal. Chi. Ejs. 
1863. 

PHOBEROS HOOKERIANUS, JFrigU. A 
"— * tree of the centnd province of Ceylon, at 
iVHtion of 4,000 to 7,000 feet.— IXw./j. 17. 
[(ENIX. A genus of palms, the species 
lich are found in the south of Europe, in 
orth of Africa, and in the south of Asia, 
anis to the Archipelago. As they do not 
ih much useful timber or fancy woods, a 
notice of them and their products must 

4ntw daclylifera. Linn., the famed date 
of Arabia, grows there to a height of 50 
' feet. Baskets are made of the leaf stalks. 



PIIYLLANTHUS EMBLl 

Pianix far'mifera, Eoxb., gn 
Coromandel coast. It has an ed 
its stem contains a fecula which 
by the natives in times of famine 
are wrought into sleeping mats, a 
petioles are split into three or foi 
to make baskets of various kinds 

PAanue gyltxslrif, Boxb., coi 
India, is generally supposed to Ik 
lifei-a, in its uncultivated state, 
great value, as palm wine, which 
as a stimulant, and is extensively 
sugar. On the Bombay side, tt 
from the inner pith, arc chiefly 
nient and economical water condi 
sively used for the formation of 
temporary bridges and piers. — Di 
Ch/c, Vou/t. 

EHOTINIA SERRATIFOLl 
Doukjal. BuKH. 

Found in the neighbourhood ol 
along the banks of the stream in 
district, in the direction of th 
It is a red wood and adapted to e 
Voigt mentions Photinia (Mespilu 
if^allich, a small tree of Nepau 
hills, Assam and Cliittagong : nn 
genifolia, Lindl., a tree of the 1 
tains : their woods are not known 
land. Voigt. 

PHUTKAL. Hind.? A tree 
pore, wiib a soft, white wood.— 
iSCS. 

PIIYLLANTHUS, SpecUi, 21 

Nasba. ISVSU. 

A light coloured wood exhibi 
shine or polish wlien planed, 
weighs lbs. 35. In a full growi 
soil the average Icn>,'th of the tr 
branch is 30 feet and average girl 
6 feel from the ground is 6 feet.- 

Oii. au. Ex. isea. 

PHYLLANTIIUS EMBLICjI 

Embtica oflicinidis, Geen 
Anlai. Aiun. j Anilaka. I 



AonlB. DtK. 


Kelli.gn«. 


Aooli ,. 


T..i« ncUi 


Aonls. Hind. 


Uourika. 


Aanli. Maue. 





This tree grows in Ceylon, in pt 
and northwimis to the Jumma, i 
the Moluccas. It is common in 
posed grassy places, up to 4,00( 
Bombay side, it is pretty eommoi 
and on the coast. Wood is hf 
durable, particularly under wat( 
obtainable sufficiently straight, ex( 
where it is often grown. The b 
tringeut and used in tauning. F 
or preaen'cd in sugar. — T/iKailea, 



PINLAY lALLAT. 

PHYLLANTHUS BETICULATUS.— ? A 
slirub of the Coromsndel side of India, the 
Kont.ins, and Bengal, with a wood wMl« and 
durable and employed by the hill people for 
rarioua economical purposes. It is frequently 
employed for ornamental hedges. Cattk eat 
the leaves. 

PHYOO, BnBM. A tree of maximum (prth 
1 i cubits, and maximum length 1 7 feet. Abund- 
ant in Tavoy and Mergui, also in less abundance 
in Amherst province- When seasoned, it floats 
in water. It has a tolerably good strong wood, 
but not with much tenacity of fibre. — Captam 

PICHHEA, Hind, ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a soft white wood. — Oal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

PIENCHE, Tam. a Ceylon tree which 
is of a dark colour and rery heavy and 
close grained. It grows to about twelve inches 
in diameter, and fourteen feet in height. From 
this tree the notive carpenters make the frames 
of vessels, it being considered durable ; it pro- 
duces a fruit which is of no use- — Edge, on the 
Timber of Cei/hn. 

PIENilAHNE, Bdem. A Tavoy tree, yields 
very strong Icnee^timber. — Dr. W^allieh, 

PIENMAH PUE, Bdem. A Tavoy wood. 
— Dr. WaUkk. {Note — Are these two spedes 
of Lagerstrcemia F) 

PIEKAEDU, 8^ie». ? 
Knnna. BtntM. | Enuo. Bvkir. 

A timber ti«c of Tavoy.— iV. W^lieh. 

PiEKABDIA SAPIDA, Bogle. 
Kumjoe. Bdrm. | Lnho P Uird. 

A small tree of Tipperah and Bnrmah, A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 01, in a full grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the fiist 
branch is 15 feet and average girth measured at 
6 feet from the ground is 4 feet. Dr. Brandia 
says that the wood is not used, but Dr. McClel- 
land notices, Pierardia sapola, Kanayoe, Bubh., 
as plentiful in the Fega and Tounghoo forests, as 
welt as about Hangoon and with a wood dark 
brown in colour, and the Moulmein Committee 
sent to the Exhibition of 166S, a specimen of the 
wood of Pierardia sapida, Earua-oo, Buru., as a 
tree of Moulmein with a reiy hard wood : used 
wheel ailea. — Dr. irandu, Dr. McClelland, 
Col. Cat. Sx, 1862. Sosif'* ^^ 

PINANG — ? Bach — ? A Penang wood 
of a brown colour. A large tree, wood used (ta 
beams. — ChL Fiith. 

PINLAY JALLAT. Bdrh. A tree of max- 
imum girth 2^ to 3 cubits and maximum length 
15 feet. Tolerably plentiful by the sea side and 
very near to the water's edge, in the Tenasscrim 
provinces. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
Its wood is strongly recommended for fuies, it is 



free from oil, and ai 
much used for roc 
and for wooden gui 
of the dead Phoon 
— Oaptain Da*ee, 

PINNAI, Bnai 
a fruit tree ; the w 
is a compact, ham 
for common cabin 
an ArtocsrpuB. Ii 
mese name, Mr. B 

Eus of Tavoy witl 
m wood.— Cat. j 
PINATHA, Bi 
and Uergui, a tree 
and msximum girt! 
over the TenasBeriii 
old deserted towns, 
water. It is a lig 
which darkens on 
yellow dye which 
which is permanen 
even by boiling wa 
This wood has a fi 
used for musical b 
is used by English 
hair bnisnes, being 
a good polish. — Oa 
a spcdes of jirto- 
Pinnai ?) 

PINU8. Thol 
the most part, of 
are of great beaut; 
count of their time 
ing along with flr 
the larch (I^iix) ii 
China and Japan, 
one P in Cochin-Ch 
have been noticed 
O'Shaughnessy, B 
and Thunbei^ desc 
following may be n 

PINUS BRUN( 

Abies B: 

A tree of Nepaul 
growing occasional 
eats, 70 to SO feel 
from IB to 20 fee 
head. Br. Hooke 
girth.— .Biy. %c., 

PINUS DAMM 
to Dr. Wallich, in ' 
in building. — Dr. 

PINUS DEOD/ 

Cednu < 

Abies dc 

SuTcd In^u Fir. Ese 

Dc>a.dira. Uihd. 



PINUS LONGIFOLIA. 



pini. 



A magniiicent tree with a tnink of 12 to 30 | Jumna rivers, and at elevations of 5,000 and 
feet in girth, growing on the mountains of Ke- 5,000 feet within the Himalayas. Growing at tlie 



darkanth, Nepaul and Thibet, at a height of 7,000 
and 12,000 feet, as also in the woods of Almo- 
rah. Its wood is highly resinous and is very 
durable, lasting from 200 to 400 years. — Eoyle, 
JU.p> 350, Eng, Cyc,^ Hooker's Mm. Jofwrwd, 
See Cedab, Cedrus, Deodab. 

PINUS EXCELSA, ^all. 

l^g-mM, Chut. | Koel of Sirmoor & Onnrhal. 

Besembles the Weymouth pine, and is remark- 
able for its drooping branches. It grows in 
West Nepal, not in East Nepal and Sikkim, but 
is common in Bhootan. It is f(9Und with the 
deodar, at Narainhutty, Theog. The wood is 
durable and close grained, and so resinous as to 
be used for flambeaux. — J)r. O'Shauffhnessy, p. 
612, Dr. IIooker^M Him. Jour. Vol. ILp, 45, 
Boyle* • lUmtr. p. 349. 

PINUS GERAKDIANA. 

Neoza chilghoza» Elphin. 

Neoza. Hind, in Kumaon. I Jolgozeh. Pusht. 
ClulgozdL PUSHT. I 

A tree with a lofty trunk, a native of the 
coldest forests of the Himalayas, confined to the 
northern and drier face. Its seeds form an 
article Of food in Kunawar. — Eng. Oyc, Dr, 
(/Shaughnes^, p. 613, EoyWn IllusLp. 350. 

PINUS OSMPFERI, Zamiert. 

Abies Ksmpferi. 

A native of Japan, found wild on the moun- 
tains of Eako. 

PINUS KHASTANA. 

Tin-yoo-ben. BuBH. 

Found on the hills in British Burmah, between 
the Sitang and the Salween rivers at an elevation 
exceeding 3,000 feet. It is a stately tree, some- 
times as high as 200 feet to the top but owing 
to the difficulties of transport from these hills 
no timber of this species has as yet been brought 
to Moulmein* The wood of both kinds is very 
rich in resin. In a full grown tree on good soU 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 80 feet and average girth measured at 
6 feet from the ground is 9 feet. — Dr, Brandia, 
Qd. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

PINUS LATTERI, Mtuon. 

A tree of Amherst province, on the banks of 
the Thoungyeen river, 50 to 60 feet high, or 
more, and 4^ to 8 feet in girth. It is not 
found west of the Donaw mountains. The 
Karens make tar of its wood, which is exces- 
sively resinous. — Dr, Mtuon^ Aa, Soe. Joum, 
Jim. 1849. 

PINUS LONGIFOLIA, Lamb. 

Cheer. Hum. 
SQUah. „ 

Grows in the Himalayas, in the entrance to 
Nepal, in the Cheree pass, along the Tonse and 



IThann. Himo. 
I Somil. „ 



lowest of the pine tree elevations, it is the most 
readily obtainable from the plains, and, as the 
wood is light, it is often employed as a substi- 
tute for English deal. It is full of resinous 
matter like the wood of the deodar, and both 
these are frequently employed in the hills for 
nmking torches. — Boyle Ill.p, 349, 351. 

PINUS MASSONIANA, Lamb., Abel ? 

Tinyooben. Burm. 

Is a moderate sized tree found in the forest of 
Dipterocarpus grandiflora (Eng. forest), cast of 
the Salween river. Spars of this species have 
occasionally been brought down to Moulmein. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the truqk to the first branch is 50 
feet and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 6 feet. — Dr. Brandts, Qd. Cat. 
Ec. 1862. (Note—U this Dr. Mason's Pinus 
Latteri ?) 

PINUS PINDKOW, Boyle ? 

Abies Pindrow, Boyle. 
Pindrov. Hind. ? | Morinda. Hind. 

A magnificent species, even to the limits of 
the forests, and growing in Kemaon along with 
the deodar. It comes near P. Webbiana. — 
Boyle's lUusir, 

PmUS SMITHIANA, Wall, 

Abies Khutrow — P 
„ Smithiana. 

Indian Silver Tir. En o. | Seh. Hini). 

A spruce fir tree of enormous size on the 
slopes of the Himalayas. It has a dark and 
sombre appearance, but is peculiarly graceful 
owing to its symmetrical form aad somewhat 
pendulous habit. Its wood is white, but con- 
sidered indifferent though readily split into 
planks, and is used for beams and posts.- — 
Hooker's Him, Jouru., Boyle's Illust. Him. BoL 
p. 350. 

PINUS WEBBIANA, JTaU. ^ Lamb, 

Pinus spectabilis, Lawtb, 
Abies Webbiana. 

Webb's Tir. £no. 
Parple coned Fir. £no. 
Chilrow of Northern Hima- 
laya. 

Grows at great elevations of the Himalayas, 
where it is one of the principal ornaments of 
the forests. It attains a height of 30 to 90 
feet with a girth near the ground of 9 to 35 
feet, and is unbranched at Choongthan for 40 
feet. Its wood is white, soft, splits well, and 
is highly prized for its durability. — Hooker's 
Him, Joiwm.y Boyle's lUust. p, 350. 

PIRI. The Tamil name of a Ceylon tree which 
grows to about twenty feet in height, and two 
feet in diameter. It is very close in its grain, 
and is used by the natives for the frames of ves- 



Gobrea. Hind. 
Sallur. „ 
Oonom. M 
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sels and in bouse worlc. It produces a fruit 
which is of no use.— ii/jie, on the Timber of 

PITHECOLOLIUM SUBCORIACEUM, TAw. 

Mecmini nan. Sisa. 

A lorge tree, growing, not uncommon, at an 
elevation of 4.000 to 0,000 feet in the central 
province of Cejlon : wood unknown,— Tiiw. £n. 
Fl. Zyl. 

PITOLO, Ubia? a tree in Ganjam and 
Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, circumference 
2 feet, and height irom the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 6 feet. Abounds, 
but is only burnt for firewood, — Captain Mac- 
donald. 

PITTA KALOOCHIA, UeiaP A tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, eitrflne height 36 feet, 
circamfereuce 3 feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, ] 5 feet. 
Used for posts, ploughshares and firewood as the 
kaloochia, but is a lai^er tree and very plentiful. 
— Captaitt Maedonaid. 

PLVTANUS ORIENTALIS. 
Doolb. Abab. I Chisu. Pm. 

Oriental Vlaoe. Exo. | 

The Oriental Plane is indigenous in most of 
the countries of the Levant; from whence it was 
transported in the first instance to Sicily, It is 
a native of Asia Minor, but extends into Cash- 
mere. Some of the trees in the Turkish do- 
minions, are of so gigantic a size, that the 
lai^est specimens in England, if placed near 
them, would appear like small shrubs. This 
Plane was a (^at lavoortte among the ancients ; 
they prized it particularly for the close shadow 
which ils spreading foliage afforded, and celebrat- 
ed many of their festiviLics beneath its branches. 
The wood is much like that of the beech, but 
it is less hard, has a finer an^ closer ^rain, and 
is more capable of receiving a good polish ; it is, 
however, very apt to warp and split, is not dura- 
ble, and is frequently attacked by the wonn. 
Sinking tl^e wood in water for several years, 
is said to improve its quality. According to 
Bclon, the Greeks of Mount Athos were in the 
habit of making boats of a single piece, out of 
the truukt of the largest trees. — £ooi qf Treet, 
p.m,Boylt'iIU.p.iii. 

FLYE, is collected in the forests of Borneo, 
It is the root of a large timber tree of the same 
name. It is very light, more so than cork, and 
might perhaps be used for the same purpose.— 
I/ne't Saravai. ( Note — la it the root of Son- 
neratia acida ; is it the Polai of Singapore ?) 

POAM, BOA, OR HOE, sometimes called Poam 
by the people of Malabar, iq a Malabar and Ca- 
nnra wood much like the timber called in Ceylon 
I'alari, or Pali, and Irambu, or, as known by the 
English name, iron-wood. It is a strong, heavy 
wood, and is conslilcivd durable. It grows from 
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western part of Ceylon where it is employed for 
the masts and cross sticks of Yetlra dhoiiies and 
fishing boats and poles of bullock carts. A cubic 
foot of it, there, weighs 40 lbs. Dr. Wight says, 
that this tree is rare in Coimbatore, and that the 
wood is coarse grained, bat very strong and dura- 
ble, and on the coast is used in ship building. In 
the alpine forests, it attains a great size and 
furnishes the poon spars so valuable for ship- 
pine ; but, so far as he could learn, there are two 
or three species of Calopbyllum used for the same 
purpose under the general name of poon. It 
grows well in sandy tracts close to the sea, where 
few others thrive. Drs. Gibson and Cl^hom 
ore of opinion that the Poon spars of commerce, 
areobtuned from the Calophyllnm angustifolium, 
and their decision is of the greatest weight. 
Dr. Gibson's words are, that to the best of his 
knowledge, Poon spnrs are furnished by Calo- 
phyllum angustifoliuni, which is a magnificent 
tree in the ravines of the southern ghats. Ma- 
jar Drury has long resided in Travancore. In 
his " Useful Plants," he does not name the Calo- 
phyUum inophyllum (Ponno, MaieaL and Tel. : 
Pinnay, Taw.,) as furnishing any of the Poon 
spars of commerce,' but he adds that one kind 
of ' East Indian Tacamahaca is produced by 
Calophyllum inophyllum, though 0- colaba and 
C> tacamahaca also furnish other kinds of Taca- 
mahaca wood. Also, in 1S50, in the pro- 
ceedings of the Madras Central Committee, for 
the Exhibition of 1851, the Poon of commerce 
was supposed by £r. Wight to be from the Dil- 
lenia pentagyna, " Bowadan" Tel., b large tim- 
ber tree, a native of the Northern Circars ; which 
flowers in March and April. The similarity of 
native names between this and Calophyllum ino- 
phyllum led Dr. Wight to suspect that some 
mistake had arisen. He observes that the wood of 
Dillenia pentagyna is said to be exceedingly 
strong ana veiy durable, even when buried under 
ground, and, it is a stately forest tree, common 
on the face of the W. Ghats. Dr. Wight was, 
at that time, satisfied that D. pentagyna is the 
tree which furnishes the Poon spars, being a tall, 
and CalophyUum inophyllum a short stunted, 
tree. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, Dr. 
Cl^hom in the Juiy reports, noticing Stercnlia 
foetida, Piiwri nuinun, Tam., Ourvppn badam 
ehettu, Tel-, as a large tree in Mysore and on the 
nestem coast of the peninsula, adds that it is 
one of the trees believed to furnish the smaller 
Poon spars, and Major Dniiy, in Useful 
Plants, repeats that it furnished some of 
the masts known us Poon spars. Until botani- 
cal inquirers who visit the forests finally deter- 
mine the trees which furnish all the Poon woods 
of commerce, it would be useless to pursue the 
subject fiirther,here. The tendency of the evidence, 
therefore, u to establish Calophyllnm angustifolia, 
C. inophyllum, Cdysaccion angustifolia, Dillenia 
pcnta^na and StercuUa fcetii^ as trees which 
produce the Poon woods of commerce. The 
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POON WOOD. 



POPULUS, THE POPLAB. 



the decks, masts, and yards of ships, and it ap- 
pears to be well adapted for these purposes, both 
by its strength and lightness. 

Mr. Edye, writing on the Poon spars generally, 
says that the light-red peon from the forests of 
Coromandel and Mysore, which can be procured 
at the port of Mangalore, on the Malabar coast, 
is considered the best of the growth of India, for 
the general purposes of lower masts, top-masts, 
and yards. The peon masts, as to strength, com- 
pared with Eiga &c. spars for masts, are supe- 
rior to any ; the weight of those of the proper 
9ort is about the same as Eiga iir, and their dur- 
ability is veiy great ; a set of lower masts would 
probably last for fifteen or twenty years. Mr. 
Edye, while in Canara, Malabar and Ceylon, thus 
described the following kinds of Poon, viz. : — 

Cheru-Puna in Tamil and Malayala, which is the 
small-leaf peon. This wood is the real mast peon, 
which is preferred for the masts of ships or vessels. 
Peon, or JPuna^ consists of five sorts, all of which 
are similar in shape and growth ; {a) the largest sort 
is of a light bright colour, ana may be had at 
Mangalore, from the forests of Corumcul, in Ca- 
liara, where it grows to a length of one hundred 
and fifty feet. At Mangalore, he procured a tree of 
Ais sort that would have made a foremast for the 
iieander, sixty-gun ship, in one piece, for the sum 
If 1,300 rupees, or 149£ sterling. Peon grows in 
ilie forests of Coclun and Travancore, but it is of 
a very inferior quality to that before stated ; {b) one 
iort IS named the Karapa Pum, which is dark 
peon ; {c\ BuoihcT, MalaiFuna, meaning the hill peon ; 
iQidanotner sort, (rf)therfl//tfeP««</,orthc white peon, 
fins sort is small, not more than twelve or eighteen 
Inches in diameter, and eighteen or twenty feet long. 
fsL Canara, another sort, (e) named MerchU Puna, 
grows to twenty-eight inches, or tlu^e feet in diame- 
Ur, and from tnirty to fifty feet long ; and is much 
Kke the American birch. It is generally defective 
avd not durable, consequently it is never brought 
60m the hills, for, when felled, it opens and splits at 
m top and butt for many feet in length. The weight 
of the peon may be said to be from forty to forty- 
fi^ht pounds the cubic foot ; but the lightest I had 
Wkt with was thirty-four and three-quarters, and the 
heaviest fifty pounds, the cubic foot, when dry. 
Die leaf of this tree is small and oval, about two 
mr one and a half inches broad, and the friiit grows 
q[ bunches, it is about ihe size of colTee-berrics ; 
Irom this the natives extract oil, which is used for 
f^ous native purposes. — Edye, Forests of Malabar 
§Md Canara. {Note — Cheru means bastard.) 

Puna, in Ceylon, is the wood commonly called 
Peon in England. It is used for masts, yards, &c. 
Ihis is the wood so much spoken of by persons 
!rom Ceylon, and it certainly is of a good quality, 
ind superior to that of Malabar : but, from its 
Imall dimensions, its scarcity, and the trouble in 
ibtainin^ it, is of little consideration. The largest 
Mid to nave been found was eighteen inches in 
fiuneter, and sixty feet in height ; but the largest 
idye could discover was not more than nine inches 
li diameter, and thirty-five feet high. In quality 
t iM much the same as the first sort in Malabar, 
Aich may be obtained at Mangalore from the 
vtive merchants at all times when the coast is 
qpeiL (viz. from November to April), of three feet 



in diameter, and one hundred and ten feet long^ 
for the sum of 150£ sterling.— iKafytf, on the Timber 
of Ceylott, 

Vellie Puna, a Malabar and Canara tree, known 
in Malabar as the white or Cat Puna, It grows to 
about eighteen inches in diameter and eighteen feet 
high ; and is used by the native carpenters for the 
frames of vessels. It grows curved, and is not 
durable. It is not found in any quantity in the 
forests. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

Vellai Puna Pinu, the Tamil name of a Malabar 
and Canara tree, which is the white peon pinu : it 
can be procured on all parts of the coast of Mala- 
bar. It grows to seventy and eighty feet long, and 
two to three feet in diameter ; the natives use it 
for the masts and yards of dowes and country ves- 
sels. It is more like the American white pine, and 
the upright yellow wood at the Cape of Good Hope, 
(Antinaquatis), than any wood he had seen. — Edye, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

Puna Balle in Tamil, and Punga Marum in Ma- 
layala (" Calophyllum" species ?}* .This is a beau- 
tiful tree and of much value ; it grows to about 
two and a half feet in diameter, and from ten to 
fifteen feet long, spreading its branches to a ^at 
extent, and into curves of various dimensions, 
wMch are valuable for native uses, particularly in 
building country vessels. It produces a fruit from 
which oil is extracted, and is used for lamps, &c. 
The Arabs prefer this oil to any other to mix with 
chunam, for the purpose of covering the bottoms 
of their vessels to preserve them from worms ; it is 
also used for the purpose of curing rheumatic pains, 
by being applied warm with friction. — Edye, Forests 
of Malabar and Canara, and Timbers of Ceylon, 
Major Brury^i Ustful Plants,Edye, Roxhurgh, Mr. 
Mendis, Voigt, Drs. Wight, Oibwn atid Cleghom, 
Tredgold, Colonel Frith. See Pobeal Paini. 

POONKEE, Tel., Gyrocarpus Jacquini. In 
the Godavery forests, a wood soft and light, 
much used for making cowrie boxes and toys, 
takes paint and varnish well. Telia poonkee 
" Givotea Rottleriformis" is used also for the 
same purposes. — Captain JBeddome. 

POONNAY, Tam. In Tinnevelly, a wood 
of a deep straw colour, used for buUding pm*- 
poses. — Colonel Frith. 

POOVERSOO, Tam. In Tinnevelly, wood 
of a red colour; specific gi'avity 0*860. Used 
for making bandies. — Colonel Frith. (Qu. — 
Thespesia populnea ?) 

POPULUS, THE POPLAB. 



Popelier. Bur. 
Poplar. Eng. 
Peuplier. Fa. 
Pappel. Geb. 



Pappelhaum. Gzfi. 
Pioppa. It. 
Populas. Lat. 
Alamo. Sr. 



Plants belonging to the natural order Salicacca. 
The wood of the English species is soft and 
light, and not very durable, unless kept dry. 
In the Himalaya, the poplars flourish only at 
considerable elevations. P. ciliata, found at 
Kemaon, is common on the northern face of 
the Choor, at Muttiana, and at Seran in 
Lower Kunawar ; P. pyriformis, Koyle, occurs 
at Deobun ; P. alba, Linn., common in Europe 
and the north of Asia, extends into the Hima- 
layas ; P. dilatata, the Lombardy poplar, grows 
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in the Pimjaub. It is the Arabic Ghuib : tbe 
Persian Wussuk and Sapedan ; and Hindi 
Safeds. The character of their woods is not 
knoira. — Etig. Cgc, Mr. Faulkner, Boyle's Illust. 

POREAL PAINI. The Tamil and Malayala 
name of a Malabar and Oanora wood which may 
be ranked among the best sort of the Dupi 
marams, or Painis, and next to the peons on the 
coast of Malabar. It might be used for small 
yards of vessels. At times this wood ia called 
Piini Faini by some of the northern natives : 
it is of a light red colour, and grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and sixty feetlong, — 
£dj/e, ForetU of Malabar and Canara. See PooN. 

PORTIA, Tah. ? A small Palghat tree ; 
wood of a brown colour, used for musket-stocVs. 
(hlSrith. {Note.-li this theThespcsia populaen?) 

POETO KOORWAN, Ueia ? A tree of 
Ganjam and Guinsur, of extreme height 20 feet, 
circumference 1 foot, and lieight from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch 5 feet- 
Cluefly remarkable on account of its seeds, call- 
ed here In drajeblio, which arc used medicinally 
and held in great estimation. The juice of the 
leaves is given to young catlle to destroy n-orms- 
The bark is also iised medicinally. The tree 
abounds. — Copiain Macdonald. 

POTOOBAOLO, Ueia ? In Ganjam and 
Gumsur, a tree of extreme height 45 feet, cir- 
cumference 4 feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch 13 feet. 
Occasionally used for bandy wheels and plough- 
shares. The leaves are eaten as a sort of vege- 
table by the hill people. Tolerably common. — 
Captain Maedonald. 

POUK-THA OK THAN-TEN, Burm. Dr. 
McClellaad reports probably Inga bijemina. Its 
maximum girth is 3 to 4 cubits, and maximum 
length 23 feet. Widely scattered, but abundant, 
all over the Tenasserim Provinces inland. When 
seasoned, Scats in water. It is an excellent and 
durable wood, would do well for handles of tools. 
This wood is of the same nature as Pyeng Kha- 
doe (Inga xylocarpa), of which it is said to be a 
variety. — Captain Dance. 

POUK THEN-MAYEK KTOUK, Blbm, 
A light coloured dose grained wood of British 
Burmah, much prized by Burmans. A cubic foot 
weighs 53 Ks. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 15 feet, and average girth measured at 
6 feet from the ground is 5 feet, — l>r. Srandit, 
Cal. Cat.- Ex. 0/1862. 

POV'EBASIE, in Tamil, Santa Marie in Por- 
tuguese, and called by Europeans Ceylon Tulip 
tree. Is a Ceylon tree, used at times by the 
coach makers for wheels, &c. It is a tree gene- 
rally planted to ornament walks in gardens, and 
is very common ; it produces a yellow flower. — 
Edge, on tie Timber t^ CeyUm. (G«.— Thespe- 
sia pc^ulnea ? See PoBTlA. Pooversoo. 
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1 Acacia catechu. 

2 Odini nodier. 

3 Peutaptera. 

4 Spoudju acumiiuU. 

5 MlMIClCS. 

7 TeclonB fcraodu. 

8 Careys arborea. 

9 Temiinalia. 

10 Shoria rohusU. 
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PSIDIUM. 

bearing the proportion of 1 per cent, each, 
leaving 13 per cent, to be made up of other spe- 
cies, such as Barr'mgtonia actUangula, Acacia 
serma, Galedupa arboreal Mimosa ociandra, 
Eryihriim, DdU^ergia, Bombax, and Xanthosttflon 
alaium, which arc found in low grounds only. — 
2V. McCldland in Selee, Records Govt, of India, 
Foreign BepL No, IX, p. 103. 

PEOONBAJAH — P A tree of Akyab, 
and plentiful in Arrakan. Used for making 
wooden bells, kc,-^Gal, Cat, Ex. 1862. 

PBOSOPIS SPICIGEKA, Roxh, 



Shaini. Beno. 
Sounder. Mahk. 
Kanda. SiNBi. 
Vunni manm P Tam.P 



Pammbtiv maram. Tam. 
Janam Chettu. Tkl. 
Chami. Tel. 



PTEBOCAKPUS, JS^ies, 

early morning ; as the heat of the day is supposed 
to injure its flavor. — Drs, Ainslie, p. 223, Ma- 
son, Royle's Illustr., CUgliom, M. E, J, R,, Rid- 
dell, Mr. Bohde, MSS, * 

PSIDIUM POMIPEEUM, Linn. 



Lai paira. Beno. 

Lai paira. „ 

Ked goaya. £no. 

Apple shaped goava. £n6. 



Lai SafTri-am. IIind. 
Malakapela. Maleal. 
Segapn varnam. P Tak. 



A thorny tree of Coimbatore, in the black 
cotton soils of Mysore, common in the waste 
places an3f forests of Bombay, and common in 
Sind. It attains a considerable', even a large, 
size, in Coimbatore and Mysore, and the timber 
is straight grained, strong and hard, easily work- 
ed and used for bandy wheels and other com- 
mon purposes. It never reaches such a large 
size on the Bombay side, as would fkfford a 
square log of more than 9 inches. In Sind, 
however, where it is common, it attains a large 
size, and its heart wood is strong, tough and 
dark coloured, and is commonly used for weav- 
ers' shuttles Dr. Wight found it sustain a 
weight of 592 lbs. Its pod is about an inch 
in circumference, and from 6 to 12 inches long, 
and when ripe it contains a quantity of a mealy 
substance which has a sweetish taste and is 
eaten by the natives. It is reverenced in the 
Dassera rites. — Drs, Ainslie, Wight and Gibson. 

PRUNUS. A genus of plants, which pro- 
duces the Apricot, Prunus armeniaca ; the 
cherry, Prunm cerasus, also Prunus Bokha- 
riensis, Boyle, Prunus trijlora, Boxb. These 
grow abundantly in the North West parts of 
iniJ^SL— Bogle's III. p. 205. 

PSIDIUM. The Guava Trees grow in 
the south east of Asia, but succeed also in the 
gardens of northern India. The Chinese or pur- 
ple guava, Psidium Cattleyanum, Sahine, grows 
in China. The common red and white, round and 
pear shaped, guavas, are found everywhere in gar- 
dens of Southern Asia, and were probably brought 
to India from S. America through the Por- 
tuguese; the white is most cultivated and is 
planted in Tenasserim, perhaps, more extensively 
than any other fruit tree. It grows in aU parts 
of the Deccan, is esteemed as a dessert fruit, but 
the scent when too ripe is unpleasantly powerful; 
it makes an excellent jelly, and is abo prepared 
like damson cheese. The fruits have been 
brought to greatperfection in some Indian gardens, 
and one variety almost divested of seed — per- 
haps by repeatedly propagating from layers. The 
fruit is generally preferredfrcsh from the tree in the 



Grows in Peninsular India. Wood resem- 
bles that of the P. pyriferum. 

PSIDIUM PYRIPEEUM, Linn. ; Boxb. 
Guava pyriformis, Gartn. 



Paira. BsNO. 

Peyara. „ 

Sebc mara. Can. 

Jam. Dux. 

White guava. £no. 

Pear shaped goava tree. Eno. 



Sapari-am. IIiicd. 
Sut)i-am. „ 
Feia. Maleal. 
Manjal vamam. Tam. 
Coaya maram. Tam. 
Jama cheCta. l^L. 



The fruit. 



Jam. DuK. 
Ouavu. £270. 
Pera kai. MaleaL. 



Utchola. Saits. 
Coia paUum. Tam. 
Goia panda. Tel. 



Besides yielding fruit, tho wood is useful for 
many purposes ; as handles of tools, mallets, pegs, 
&c., it is veiy hard, but small, and has been 
used for wood engraving. Good gun stocks aro 
made from the old wood. — Dr. Riddell, Mr. 
Bohde, M, E. J. B., Dr. Cleghom. 

PTERIDOPHYLLUM DEOIPIENS, Tkie,, 

Hhos decipiens, JT, Sf A., Illust. 
Fehiml)ia-ga88. SiNon. 

Grows in the central province of Ceylon up 
to an elevation of 3,000 feet. It flowers in Ja- 
nuary and fruits in March. It is a ^ery orna- 
mental tree and, in Ceylon, the wood is used for 
building purposes.— 2'A«7. En. PL Zegl.p. 59. 

PTEROCARPUS, Species. 

WuUa Honnay. Car. 

Grows in the Mysore forests, and is used for 
furniture and house building. — Captain Pttckle. 
(Note — Is this the species alluded to byDr. Gibson, 
where he remarks that the Honei or Pterocarpus, 
garden, farmed some years ago near Tawunkutha, 
in the Bedce Talooka of Belgaum, is said to be 
making fair progress. — Gibson's Bombay Forest 
Report of 1857-58-59-60, jp. 127.) 

PTEROCAEPUS Species, Wall. 

Paddow. BUEM. 

In Tavoy, a large tree, used for furniture, &c. 
--Dr. Wallich. 

PTEROCARPUS, Species ? 

Jumbagum manm. Tam. | Chempaka manu. Til. 

A large tree, common about Nelambore and 
the Wynaad. Wood said to be durable and used 
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'PTEROCARPUS DALBER6I0IDES. 



PTEROCARPUS M AHSUPniM. 



for building and garden fences. — Mr, Mcltor in 
M. K J. M. 

PTEROCARPUS, Species ? 

Kara vagu. Tax. 

A very common tree on the western ghats, 
wood strong, durable and much used for building. 
— Mr. Mclvor in M. E. J. R, 

PTEROCARPUS, SpecieB ? 

Nou maram. Tam. | Nagu maram. Tam. 

A very strong and durable wood, common on 
the lower elevations of the Neilgherries ; an or- 
dinary sized tree. —Ifr. Mclvor in M. E, /. R. 

PTEROCARPUS, Species, ? 

Becjah. Hind. P 

A tree of Jubbulpore, grows to a large size, 
is found in all parts, but not very abundant, has 
an excellent wood, easily worked. — C<d, Cat. 
JEx. 1862. 

PTEROCARPUS BILOBUS, Banks, 

Yayngic wood. Anglo-Tax. | Yayngie maram. Tax. 

This is reckoned by the natives a very useful 
wood. It is of a reddish colour, and is employ- 
ed in making doors and windows, and for other 
common purposes. — Aim, Mat, Med, p. 207. 
(Note — of what tree is this the synonym ? — Is 
it P. marsupium ?) 

PTEROCARPUS DALBERGIOIDES, Roxh, 

Bed wood tree. £n6. 

Andaman red wood tree. „ 
Tenasserim mahogany. „ 
Beebla. MaiouP 

This large and handsome tree was introduced 
by Col. Kyd into the Calcutta botanic garden 
in 1791, whence it has been spread into the 
country. It is a native of the Andaman Islands, 
where it grows to an immense size, with a girth 
of 15 feet, and forms a valuable timber tree. 
Under the names Ilanec, Can,, Beebla, Mahr,^ 
Dr. Gibson says it is common in large jungles ; 
above and below in Canara and Sunda. It is 
found chiefly as a large tree about the neighbour- 
hood of Prome and habited places to the north of 
that town, but rarely in the forests. Dr. Brandis 
and quoted in the Cal. Cat. Ex. of 1 862 tell us that 
trees of the largest size of this strong and beau- 
tiful timber abound in the forests of British 
Burmah, east of the Sitang river, also in the 
valley of the Salwecn river and its tributaries, 
tlic Thoimgyeen, Yoonzalen, Hlineboay, Houn- 
draw and Attaran : but, is much less frequent in 
Pegu and entirely wanting in some districts. The 
wood is prized beyond all others for cart wheels. 
The trees are felled green, and aye split up into 
short planks 3 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet wide 
and 9 inches thick. Three of these pieces 
make one wheel and a pair is sold on the spot 
in the forests of the Prome district at from 12 
to 25 Rupees. Captain Dance mentions that, 
in the Tenasserim provinces, its maximum girth 
is 6 or perhaps 7 cubits, and maximum length 



Padowk-wood. Anglo-Bukx 
Padook. BuRX. 
HaneePmaraP Can. 
Honee maraP ,, 



15 to 30 feet, that of great girth being 
short. It is abundant but scattered all o?a 
provinces. When seasoned, it sinks in 
It takes about two years to season ; when 
it has a peculiar and fragrant smell, and he 
that another wood, called Peddowk, is pi 
in abundance at Tavoy, which seems very 
but does not sink and is devoid of smell. 
Padouk wood of the Pterocaipus dalbergioides 
Roxburgh, is extensively used in the Gun 
riage Manufactories of India : in that of 
for light field beams, cheeks, axle cases, percl 
poles, timber framing, waggon perches 
framing, hea^'y field checks, transoms, axle 
hand spikes, poles, braces, framing, &c., all 
of garrison carriages, garrison traversing 
forms, as well as gun and mortar pli^o 
transport carriages and limbers, cart work 
all sorts, and heavy and light field wSbels. 
Burmah, a cubic foot weighs 60 lbs. In a 
grown tree on good soil the average length 
the trunk to the first branch is 35 feet, 
average girth measured at 6 feet from thegroi 
is 9 feet. It sells at 12 annas per cubic fo 
The wood is not unlike mahogany, but is morel 
vy, red and coarse grained, that of the root is 
tifully variegated, closer grained and darker 
loured. It is used for furniture, and, by the ~ 
mese, to make their musical instruments. — Vti^ 
Drs, Gibson and McClelland^ Eng. Cgc,^ Mr. 
hert Brown, Br, Brasidis, Cal, Cat. Ex, 18( 
Mad. Cat. 1862, Royle lUmt.p. 195. 
PTEROCARPUS DRACO, Unn. 

Pterocarpus officinalis, Jaeq. 
„ . hemiptera, Oari. 
Dum-ol-uk-wain. An. 
Introduced into India, from the West 
in 1812. Produces the dragon's blood of 
shops. Wood unknown. — Voigt, 

PTEROCARPUS INDICUS, WiUde, 

Padouk. BuKX. | Rosewood. £?co. 

Grows in the Malay islands, in China and 
Moluccas. It is a handsome tree with 
waving branches and clusters of deep yi 
flowers, which scent the air. It produces 
fine timber, said to be white ? and not 
to the red padowk of the P. dall 
This species alsoyieldsagum kino. But,Dr.Wi 
noticing it as a Moulmein tree says it is a 
beautiful and hard compact timber, closdy^ 
sembling the Andaman wood. — Foigi.Br. 
horn in M, E. J, /?., Drs. Mason, JFalUek, {1 
— Was the white wood, and red wood tree, 
same, but of different ages ?) 

PTEROCARPUS MARSUPIUM, Roi6. 

Pterocarpus bilobus, Bon. ; Mill. 

Yegj*. Beitg. 
Vaygah. 
Fitsal. 
YeeahP „ 
PedoDgP BuRM. 
Whonay. Caw. 
Dhin daga f „ 



)> 



» 



RagU hwiay P Cef . 

Bcula. DfK. 

Bia, „ 

Bibla. 

Vangay wood. AxcLO-Ti 

Yagcsah wood. „ 

Bibla, UoT). 
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TTSROCAftpUS HABSVFIUM. 



PitihalA. Hind. 
Bejftsar. Hind, of Nagpore. 
Bqasal. „ „ „ 
Bhenlah. Majul. of Nagpore. 
JBeebUh. „ of Dekhan, 
Karintha garo. Maleal. 
Vijaya. Hind, of Ncpaul. 
Taogay marazn. Tah. 



Vei^y maram. Tam. 
Egisa. Tel. 
Vegi. „ 
Vegiaa. „ 
Yegassi karrah. TsL. 
Pia saltt. „ 

Yegis. „ 

Yegee TsL. of the GodaTeiy. 



This 13 a large and a very beautiful tree, es- 
pecially when in flower in the beginning of the 
rains : for, its seed ripens about the dose of the 
year. It is widely diffused, and yields one of 
the most abundant and useful timbers of S. India, 
aiso the valuable gum kino. It is one of the 
most lofty and striking trees in the Indian for- 
ests, with a veiy high trunk, which, however, is 
scarcely ever straight. It is met with from 
Gape Gomorin to the Himalayas. Mr. Mclvor 
says, it is common all round the foot of the 
Neilgherry ghats and two thousand trees were seen 
by Dr. Cleghom along the roads through the 
Wynaad, notched in a V shaped form, for the 
extraction of kino which meets with a ready 
market on the coast and is exported in wooden 
boxes to Bombay. It grows luxuriantly on the 
eastern ghats, on the hlLls between YeUore and 
Salem, and on the Malabar and Canara ghats, 
where large quantities are collected of the resin- 
ous substance it yields, and sent to England un- 
der the name of ''kino/* The tree abounds 
Bear TeUicherry, and along the whole Malabar 
coast. Dr. Cleghom has seen it both in the 
ascent of the eastern and western ghats. It 
is not generally common in the Bombay forests, 
hut most 80 in the northern inland ones, and 
also in those of the extreme south, as in the 
Bedce talooka, but it everywhere reaches a great 
size. Dr. Wight sent to Dr. Cleghom specimens 
of itB gum from Coimbatore. Mr. Latham men- 
tions it as occuning in the Nalla Mallai, and 
as furnishing there a darkish, coai'se grained, ser- 
viceable timber. Dr. Roxburgh found it in the 
Northern Circars, and Captain Beddome in the 
forests of the Godavery ; Captain Sankey men- 
tions it in the Nagpore forests. It is noticed 
by Buchanan Hamilton under the name of Vijaya 
as occurring in Nepaul and Yoigt mentions it in 
Ithe Bajpeepla jungles and in Assam. In Nagpore, 
the average length of the logs is from 18 to 30 
ifeet and from 4^- to 3^ feet in girth, it sells there 
Ikt 5 annas a foot. Dr. Wight says the wood in 
Coimbatore, is dark coloured and strong, sus- 
taining a weight of 370 to 400 lbs. but it is 
said to require being kept dry and Dr. Gibson 
adds that on the Bombay side of India, the 
wood is much used in house building, but does 
not stand exposure to wet. Mr. Bohde consi- 
ders the timber useful for many purposes ; it is 
very little inferior to teak, seems less liable to 
split after long exposure and is equally strong. 
He says that very great caution is, however, re- 
quisite in using this wood to obtain it sound, and 
adds that it is heavier than teak, more expensive than 
teak to work and, that, when sawn green, the outer 



PTEEOCARPUS HARSUPIUM. 

planks bend considerably. When wet, or unsea- 
soned it imparts a yellow stain and it gives out to 
wet lime (white wash for example), a dark msty 
brown colour which depreciates it for house build- 
ing. In Nagpore, Captain Sankey tell us, it is 
called Bejasar and has there a reddish coloured 
heart, surrounded by an outer ring of a white 
soft wood. This ring varies from i to 3 inches 
in thickness, so that it may be adzed off without 
very much diminishing the scantlingof a full grown 
tree. It has a veiy dose and frequently winding 
gi-ain, but is subject to numerous faults of a coal 
black and charred appearance. Frequently a fault 
of 3 inches diameter and considerable length pre- 
sents itself. On this account it might be a dan- 
gerous timber to use for joists. For all works, 
however, where such faults would not signify or 
would be exposed, as in rafters, bressumers, &c., 
&c., and, generally, pieces of small scantling, it 
would be found a most valuable timber. In 
strength it is much superior to teak, apparently 
always retains its essential oil, and, like it, door 
frames of 20 years standing are the only 
instances of white ants having attacked the 
red wood. From the large size which is pro- 
curable in Nagpore as well as the many ex- 
cellent qualities of this timber, Captain Sankey 
classes it both as a tie beam and a rafter wood. 
Dr. Cleghom tells us that this tree is greatly 
prized at Dharwar, not for its exudation, but 
for its timber, which was extensively used in the 
cotton gin factory. Mr. Rohde adds that vessels 
built in the Ganjam districts are planked with it 
and that the door panels and Venetians of the neg- 
lected houses at Ganjam formed of this wood stood 
better than teak similarly situated. On the 
Godavery, the native dhol is often made of it. 
The timber has been fully tried as sleepers on the 
Madras railway, and found useful. It makes 
handsome furniture, and resembles fine ma- 
hogany, but must be well seasoned, to avoid its 
yellow stains. This tree yields from incisions 
the gum kino oT commerce. It issues as a blood- 
red juice, which, on being simply exposed to the 
sun, hardens and then quickly cracks into little an- 
gular masses, and cmmbling fragments which con- 
stitute, without further preparation, the kino of the 
shops. Specimens of the exudation sent by Dr. 
Cleghom to Professor Christison in 1846 from 
Mysore, were considered by him ** quite identical 
with the kino of commerce." The tree being 
thus widely diffused, and the exudation procura- 
ble in large quantity, it may possibly come into 
extensive use in dyeing and calico-printing. 
The product can be obtained with facility by 
simply incising the bark and requires no outlay 
save that of collecting. — Dr. Boxburgh^ Flora 

Ifidica, Vol. Hi. p. 234, Coromandel Plants, ii. 

p. 116, JDrs, Wight, Gibson, Eoyle, Cleghom,. 

Voigt, Eng, Cgc, Captain Sankey, Captain Puckle, 

Mr, Latham, Mr. Mclvor, Captain Beddome, 
M. E. /. E., Madras Conservator's Report of 1858. 
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PTEttOCABPtS aANTALIKCS. 



PTEROCARPUS SANTALIKUS, lin. 



Roxb. ; ft'. ^ A. 

Sundun? Aa. 
!}undc1-ul-aliniar. An. 

Chcndana. 
Ns-Bii-jiliiu. Bunu. 
HoiuiB}. Can. 



Wlioii 
Ssudd-hi 



. DiS. 



Cluuiduia. Hind. 
Sandolo-nnu. It. 
lUkt clionilnn. Miim. 
Uraltnh F}iniidBnwi. lUU 
Swidul snrkli. Vers. 
Bakam. tins. P P P 
ICncIn chuidans. Sahh. 
Itanjnna. 
lUct-rhundnn. Sinnn, 



lt£d EuuLdcni vood. „ 

Snndnl-holt. Gck. „ gaidhuD. 

Biittonjee, Ofi, ? 
Bakta chuDiliuiK. HiND. 

This tree grows abundantly in the Nagcny 
hills (rest of Madras. Its wood U' sold by weight 
as a dye wood, and fomia a regular article of 
export. In tbe Cuddapah forests, tlie red satidera 
may be tuidin any quantity, of a superior quality, 
both in logs, which are converted into posts for 
houses and which the natives prefer to any c' 
timber, and in pieeea and roots for export 
dye wood. A bandy will contain from 20 to 25 
converted logs, which, at Madras, readily fetches 
from 3 to 2t rupees the log. The value of a 
bandy load of red sanders at Madras is therefore 
from 40 to 50 Rupees. It grows also in Ceylon 
on the Paul^hat hills, in Mysore, Malabar, on the 
Nalla mallai, and on the Fulicat ? and Tnputty ? 
hills. It is not found on tbe Godavcry forests, 
but grows in the island of Timor. It is brought to 
Ooimbatore, in small quantities, from Mysore, 
and sells at an extravagant price, by weight, as 
a dye woml. It is a large tree ; but, as brought 
into Madras since the past 13 years, its timber 
is in short bUleta, generally hollow, or in twisted 
or knarlcd masses, tho billets 2 to 3 feet long and 
rarely 3 feet in girth, indicating that the forests 
are being exhausted. It is not, seemingly, used 
in Madras city, but is very largely exported to 
Calcutta. The billets are of a deep red colour, the 
eoncentric circles being divided by dark lines. 
With different moiflanis, it yields various shades 
of red, but these are said not to be permanent. Tlie 
Madras exports for 1853-1854 amounted to 
47,431 cwti., value 59,570 Rupees. In the 4 
years 1852-53 10 1855-56, there was exported 
from Madras cwta. 1,79,815, value Eupees 
2,20,983 ; the destination chiefly being the 
United Kingdom, Indian French Ports, Pegu, 
Bengal. Red sanders wood is principally ship- 
ped to England from Calcutta in logs from 2 to 
10 inches diameter, generally without sap, and 
eometimes in roots and split pieces. This will 
(explain much of the shipmenU from Madras to 
Calcutta, in which latter district the tree is not 
known to grow. The logs are often notched at both 
ends, or cut with & hole as for a rope, and are much 
worn externally from being dragged along the 
ground ; other woods, as also indeed ivoty tusks, 
are sometimes perforated for the like purpose. 
It is heavy, extremely hard, with a fine grain, and 
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PTEROSPEB 

is very much used as a 
manufacturers : also, o 
a beautiful polish. It 
for hindu images and iu 
tions of hindu idols, 
matter to alcohol and e 
T^edgold, Mr. Sokde'i 
Dr. IFiffhl, Dr. Clt-gior 
Dr. Cleghom in Comer 
Mr. Faidkaer, Simmaiui 
cial ProdacU ijf Mai 
PkaU», Voifft. 

PTEROSPERMUM 
Euiuk champ*. Bixo. 

Pterospermum (from 
signifying a wing, and 
genus of plants founi 
and the southern parts 
cies form handsome tre 
lage. According to \ 
of the peninsula of Ii 
grows along with teal 
though scarce. Tlie t 
able and is as strong 
durability has never bei 
never been desiccated 
girth of 10 or 12 fee 
height. It has a da 
McCUlland, Eng. C^c, 

PTEROSPERMUM 

ThB-ma-jun-ii 

A timber tree of M; 

the Pegu forests similar 

plentifully ; timber of I 

erifolium. — f^oigl, Wi 

PTEROSPERMUM 

Pterospermum sn 

Velago ijlocarpa, 

Nolit. chcltn. Tel. 
Lolngi kurra. „ 

tree of Courtalluin 

and the Ginji hills. Wo 

is generally hollow in t 

lain Beddome. 

PTEROSPERMUM 



KjubokD wood Im. EXG. 
Koinboka wood trw. „ 
AmboyoBwood tme. „ 

According to Holtza 
of the Kyabokawood tn 
mined with pertainty. 
lieved to be tbe Pterotpe'. 
boka is said by Prof. B 
be the burr of the Pten 
by others that of Plen 
brought from the Moluct 
Amboyna, &c. Thenatii 
specimen of Mr. Witson 
hu(,"tite wood itself is i 
burr, or rather lighter, 
plain mahogany. Col. I 



Bnut tree is so similar, 
to the binl'a-eje part 
aboco, that he could 
s cocoa has a tortuous 
t like iodurateil aabes- 
he comparison of the 
jioiiu Huuu Hiiu iiic ^jaboka, renders the 
question uncertain, as among-at the multi- 
tudes of ordinaiy curly woody fibres, that one 
nnnot accomit Ibr in a palm, there are a few 
places with soft friable matter much resembling 
It- The general belief is that F. ludicum throws 
out burrs or eiiavscences, and that which receives 
the name of 

Ambogna Kood or Idngoa wood seems to be 
" timber of the bole of the tree, sometimes 
Dg with that of the burr. The Liugoan-ood, or 
iboyns wood of commerce is abundant at O- 
1, New Guinea, and throughout the Molucca 
i, and can be obtained in any quantity, if 
precaution be taken of ordering it during the 
Tions trading season. It is veiy durable and 
es a high polish. AttbeBxhibition of 1851, 
re W8S seen a circular slab of this wood, from 
'am, 6 feet 7 inches in diameter. But, such 
je circular slabs are only obtained by taking 
antage of the spurs which project from the 
e of the trunk, as the tree itself has not suffi- 
it diameter to furnish slabs of such widths. 
ey are occasionally met with so large as 9 feet, 
; the usual size is from 4 to G feet. Amboyna 
Ungoa wood was imported in considerable 
mtities into Great Britain during the period 
irhich the Moluccas were British po9 
; Poole's Statistics of Commerce says it is 
w rarely seen in Britain. 
Yhe Kyaboka teood of commerce, on the other 
id, is supposed to be from the knotty burrs oi 
irled excrescences. It is brought from Ceram, 
w Guinea, the Arm and other islands of the 
ilucctts, to Singapore ; and is much esteemed 
a fancy or ornamental wood for cabinet-woik : 
late years, its estimation seems to have de- 
used in £utope, but it ia still much valued by 
Chinese, and is sold by weight. It is 
m off in slabs from 2 to 4 feet long and 
o 8 inches thick. It resembles the burr of 
yew, is yeiy hard and full of eurls — the 

our bebg reddish brown, varying to 

It is used for making small boxes, writing 
Its and other lancy ornamental work- It 
tolerably hard, and full of small curls and 
its, the colour is from orange to cbesnut 
im, and sometimes red brown. At the 
ilraa Exhibition of 1856. a slab of Kya- 
a wood, imported from Singapore, was ejii- 
id by I^. Sanderson. A small portion was 
ished, and in its marking showed well the 
hly ornamental appearance of the timber. 
) specimen exhibited the very knotty charac- 
ond curly Hbrcs of the wood, from which 
369 of even a foot square, free fiom flaws, can 
fly be obtaioed. — Iloltiapftl, J. S. M. £. qf 



1855, Cat. Ex. 1851, Smff. Oal. Ee. 1861, 
Poole't Slatiatic* of Chinmerce. 

PTEROSPERMUM LAXC^FOLIA, }iox6. 

A tree of Assam, with a dense strong wood. 

PTEROSPEHMUJI SEMI-3AGITTATUM, 

vch. A tree of Assam, which flowers in March, 
April and ifay, with large white fragrant flow- 
'-i- — Foigt. 

PTEROSPERMUM SUBAGERIFOLTUM ? 
Dr. McClelland, at p. 133 of No. IX. of the 
Records of the Government of India, thus re- 
marks : Plerospeniiuui aceroidfi, Tha-ma-jam- 
wai-zoke : also P. suiaceri/olium, and P. acmi- 
foUum, Nqee, Bima, three species of large 
timber, found growing along with teak in all 
the forests of Pegu. The two first are plentiful 
but the third kind is scarce- This timber is ex- 
tremely valuable and is as strong as either teak 
or oak. Its durability for purposes of ship- 
building has never been tested, because it has 
never been desiccated or killed like the teak. It 
attains a girth of ten or twelve feet and rises to 
a lofty height. Wood dark brown. — Dr. McClel- 
land. (Note — Is this P. suberifolium ?J 

PTEROSPERMUM SUBERIFOLIUM, Zom. 

Pterospermum canescens, Raxb. 
Telenge. SlsoB. | Taddi numm. T^H. 

This is a native of the mountainous tracts all 
over India. In Ceylon, it is common up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet, especiallj in the drier 
parts of the island. The wood is useful for 
many puiposes where toughness is required, 
such as poles of bullock carts, betel trays, and 
gun stocks. A cubic foot weighs 36 lbs., but it 
is Boid to lost only from 5 ? to 7 ? years. Flowering 
time the beginning of the hot season, Mareh, 
April, and May. Trunk erect, growing to be a 
timber tree of middling size. — Thw., Mr. Ro&de, 
MS3., Mr. Mendia. 

PUL-I-SHINTA,Tel., Bauhinia, *p«t«. A 
wood of the Godaveij' forests. Said to be 
good and hard. Tree not apparently described, Le- 
gume filled with a scented ^\!L]i.— Captain Bed- 

PULSUNDRA, Tbl. This NalU Mallai wood 
is of a reddish colour, strong and useful.— Jfr, 
Latham. 

PUNA KAD in Salem, we KuuABr. 

PUNDE CYANN. The Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about twenty inches 
in diameter, and twelve feet in height- It is a 
close grained wood, and resembles the English 
pear tree. It is used by the natives for various 
purposes in making farming utensils, — Edye, on 
the Timier of Ceylon. 

PUNE THA, BuuM. ? A tree of Moubnein. 
Wood soil, used in ordinary purposes of build* 
ing materials.— Or/. Cat. Ex. I8C2. 



PUKLA KIMEDT F0KE3IS. 



PUNGUL. The Tama name of a Ceylon 
tree wMcli g;row3 to about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and twelve feet in height. It is of 
little use. Its fruit, and also ita juice, are used 
as applications to ulcera, &c. From the seed a 
fixed oil is prepared which is considered valuable 
ill rheumatic piiiiis, bruises, Stc — Edye, on lie 
Timber of Gn/ton. 

PUOAM. The Tamil name of a Malabar 
and Canara tree, of a light red colour, much 
like the Spanish mahogany. It ia generally 
curved ia its growth, and ia considered very 
durable- It grows to about twen^-four inches 
in diameter, and seldom more than twenty feet 
high. It produces a fruit which the natives 
pickle and from which also they extract an oil, 
which they use for rheumatic gout, bruises, and 
various complaints : it is considered by them to 
be valuable. The weight of this wood is about 
thirty-seven and a half pounds the cubic foot. — 
Edye, ForeaU of Malabar and Caaara. 

PUOAM PAEASOM. The Tamil name of 
a Malabar and Canara tree with which the na- 
tives of Malabar are well acquainted, and which 
they use for the masts and yards of pattamahs. 
It grows to about sixty feet high, and fifteen 
inciies in diameter : it may be considered inferior 
to the mast peon before described. — Bdye, thr- 
esh qf Maladar atui Canara. 

PUPRA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Hard, white timber.— Gi?. Cai.-Ex.lBGS. 



PURLA KIMEDT FOEESTS. Capt. Phi- 
lipps, writing in 1855, in. describing the forests 
and woods of this district, says they now fur- 
nish sufficient timber for all local purposes and 
admit of lai^ quantities being sent annually, 
principally by water, to Calingapatam, Chiea- 
cole, Pooady, &e. With proper management and 
control over the Sowrah population, the dread of 
violence Irom whom prevents the low country 
people very generally from entering the country, 
he believed Uiat 4 or 5,000 logs of timber of ah 
sizes, could be obtained between January and June 
ready on the banks of the two rivers, to be 
floated down in rafts to the coast at Calingapa- 
tam with the first ftoods. This number could 
be exceeded were a few elephants employed to 
drag the \oga from the more distant hill sides, 
where the best timber trees now remain, to spots 
accessible to carts and oxen. Tlte woods of Ke- 
midy cover 400 square miles, the principal ones 
and those most accessible at present are found on 
both banks of the Vumahadura river above and 
below Puttely, Barsinghy, Jerangee, Giba, Co- 
thoor, Jadoupully, and, indeed, the whole of the 
hilly tracts abound with fine trees, the only diffi- 
culty being their removal, when cut,througa dense 
jangle and across ravines to the river bank. The 
zemindar of Kemidy owns these woods and for- 
ests, and no revenue is now derived from them. 
The teak tree was iiitioduced some 26 years ago 
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by the then Dewan ; few of 

escaped the axe, but the r 

thrive remarkably well and 

very fine trees in time. Th 

hie to the peculiar climate, ■ 

hies that of Burmah. Tl 

weather, mists and fogs are 

similar to those experienced 

The indigenous trees are ( 

the principal ones and the 

are noticed in the annexe 

tion whatever exists as to 

her in this lemindaiy, lai 

alike are cut whenever a deiumiu lur auim aim i 

and latterly a very large quantity of both hi I 

been required for the public irorks, I 

in course of construction at Chicaw 

the northern trunk road as well i 

Kemidy zcmindary. The annual i 

of timber on the hill sides is very gr 

" Sowrahs" seldom cultivate the same 

seasons successively, being indebted 

scanty crop and for the quantity of chaiec 

ed between the rocks and stones, by b 

timber and brushwood on the groun 

has been felled some three or four wi 

the commencement of the rains. Ti 

immaterial in remote hills, but he tliiti 

the confines, especially near SowacoUa 

tice should, if possible, be put a sto[ 

whole of the surrounding country is 

tute of timber. He fonnd the arera 

of carts leaving Sowacotta with woi 

April 1S55, to be 27 daily. 



Aehoo, Ukia. Togaroo chcttn, Tei 
height 3G feet, ciicumfereace of tnmk 3 
from ^nnd to first branch 10 feet. A 
of which stocks of match-locks are maJe 
b dyed pink with the bark of the roots. 

Ambtleetoba, Uku, extreme height 3 
cumference of trunk 1 foot, height fr 
to first branch 6 feet. Made into ehuca 
as firewood. 

Arjoono' XJnii, extreme height 90 ft 
ference of trunk 7 feet, height from gro 
branch 35 feet. When hoiwwed ont *i 
axe, this tree makes a good ferry boat, 
buoyant— it is the beat wood for i 
Its Telugu name ia Vedda Sirisaim chet 

Bate Dimeret, Uku, extreme height I 
cumferenoe of trunk 3 feet, height fr 
to first blanch 9 feet, made into ch 
used as firewood. 

Salliah, Ueia, Ballidi chettn, Tei 
height 40 feet, circumference of trunk 1 
from groand to first branch 15 feet. ' 
this tree are eaten, and an oil is eitracb 
seeds which ia stated to have healing 
It ia also applied in rheumatism. 

Baroioke, Ubia, Hego chettn, Tei 
height 30 feet, eircomferenee of tru 
height from ground to the first hran^ 3 : 
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)0 feet, circmnfer- 
m grouud to first 
fcoal and used ta 

BoKjkBaoo, Ubia, eitreme height 45 feet, 
numfprence of tnuik 3 feet, lieigKt from ground 

branch 22 feet. A very strong wood, ' 
>andj wheeb, ploughshares, £c. are made, 
mna, Uria, Navelli chettu, Tel., extreme 

13 feet, circumference of trunk 1 foot, 
from ground to first branch 4 feet. Made 
arcoaf and nsed hs firen'oood. 
•«ta. Ukia, Tot Tolli jelga chetfu, Tel., ex- 
leirfit 88 feet, circumference of trujit 3 feet, 
from ground to first branch 9 feet. A hnrd 
vood used for axle trees, oil presses, £c. 
I, Uria, Maredu chetfu, Tel., extreme 

30 feet, circumference of truuk SJ feet, 
from ground to first branch 10 feet. The 
' this tree is eateu, the leaves and a prepa- 
\i the Tood itself is offered in the temples. 
-Is thb M^c raamielos ?) 
■roQ, Uei*. Bhalloo chcttu, Tbl., extreme 

35 feet, circumference of trunk 3 feet, 
from ground to first branch 18 fcpt. Used 
e trees, presses, rafters, &c., healing pro- 

an said to c^ist iu the leaves when ap- 

ia, UftiA. Teku chettu. Tbl., extreme height 
circumference of trunk 3 feet, height from 
to first braucli 14 feet. A soinctvbat simi. 
Ml to Goombaree, Paknquiii poles, grain 
es and boxes are made of it. 
toniarre, Ubia, extreme height 45 feet, cir- 
?nce of trunk 3 feet, height from ground 
branch 9 feet. Used in the erection of ril- 
uses and as fire^Tl)od. 

?, Uria, Bouroga chettu, Tel., from the 
■ this, the silk cotton tree, a tonic is extract- 
the gum and hark is given as an astringent. 
), Urla, Chara-mamidi chcttu, TfL., extreme 
3C feet, circumfcrenec of tmnk 3 feet, 
from ground to first branch 12 feet. A verj 
1 tree, used for many domestic purpnees. 
la this the Buchanania latlfolia?) 
lano or Tur ewrra, TJria. Tada Karra chet- 
1., extreme height 3'J feet, circomfeience of 
i feet, height iiom ground to first branch 18 
L ver^ long gnuned tough wood, pliant and 
Kd for doolies, cots, bandy wheels and poles, 
id axe handles, and for other purposes where 
1 and pliautneaa are deairaUe. Admirabh 
for fishing rods, knee handles, (Nole — la 
ttewia elastica. — Rimk. It is very desirable 
s wood he identified. Dr. KotIc, IU. Him. 
103 — i saya Grewia helictcrifolia, tiliiefolia, 
[da — the last iieing the G. pumila, Doa., and 
, Wail. — Grow in Bengal and Assam in the 
Lt the foot of the mountains. That G, scle- 
t, didymBtOppositifoliaandelastico, are found 
kheree pass, ia the Dhooo, as well as higher 
le Htmakya, particularly in the neighbour- 
: Yillages. Q. elastica, he adds, called 
loo" by the natives, and conimoii in the 
faa sna in northern latitudes at moderate 
09, ttfforda timber which is bighlj valued 
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hei|^t 40 feet, circumferen 
from ground to first braoc 
is considered sacred by thi 
is eaten by them. 

Bioo*, Uru., extieme 
ferenee of trunk 5 feet, bei 
branch SO feet. A comm 
save as firewood. 

Dolminga, Uria, extrem 
ferenee of trunk li feet, 
first branch 7 feet. ' Used i 
houses and as firewood. 

Qondopolam, Ubia, exti 
cnmfereuce of tnrak i\ fe< 
to first brandi 8 feet. Us 
lage houses and as firewooc 

Goombaree, Ubia. Gumi 
treme height 60 feet, air 
feet, height from ground 
A wood m great request, i 
White in color and very lig 

Goorookado, Uria, cxtre 
cumference of trunk i\ fei 
to first branch 10 feet. U 
of houses generally. 

Gouharea, Uria. Tnma 
height 15 feet, circumferent 
from ground to first brancli 
wood, from which plough 
sugar mills, oil presses, wlie 
— Is it the Acacia arabica.] 

Uaredha, Uria. Kara J 
treme height 42 feet, circui 
height from ground to first 
for rafters and beams, aud ! 

IlinjolOt Uria. Kauapa 
height 30 feet, circumten 
height from ground to first 
mon wood of great use in I 
where wells mive to be auni 
work on wliich the masonrj 
this wood, and it is almost ii 

UolondAo, Ubia. Kumb: 
licight 70 feet, circuinfereni 
from ground to first brancli 
used for making boats and 
and for many other purpo 

Jamon, UrIA. Neraili die 
numt Ei^uia jambolana? 
circumference of trunk (JJ f 
to first branch 30 feet. Thf 
medy river are made of lai 
hollowed out ; it is very lig 
other purposes. A decocti 

le remedy for bowel com] 

JooMlia, Ubia., extreme 
ferenee of trunk 4 feet, heij 
brant^ 15 feet. A white 

id seldom used. 

Jorre, Uria. Buddi cbctt 
60 feet, circumference of ti 
ground to first branch 8 fi 
tree are eaten by the Souta 
and the wood is made into 

Jmtdamaree, Uau, exta 
cnmference of trunk 4 feet; 
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first branch 9 feet. Used in the erection of village 

houses, and 03 firewood. 

Kaloockia, Oria., extreme height 85 feet, cironm- 
fcrencG ol trunk 3^ Feet, height tram groond to first 
branch 10 feet. Of little vSae. 

Kkoiro, Uria. Cb&ndara chettn. Tel., Aeaeia 
cflechu, extreme height 25 feet, circumference of 
trunk 3^ feet, height fraia ground to first branch 6 
feet. A hard wood used for ploughshares, rice 
pounders, su)^ mills, oil presses,' wheels, &c. 

Kindhoo, UaiA, Chi una Tumi chettu. Tel., ex- 
treme height SO feet, circumference of tnmk 4^ feet, 
height from ground to first branch 25 feet. A hard 
black wood, writing desks or boxes are often made 
of it. (JfoU—\i this an ebon? f or Acacia odora- 
tbsima?) 

Kodoro, Uria, extreme height 30 feet, circnm- 
ferencG of tronk 3 feet, height from ^niid to first 
branch 9 feet Used in the erection of village 
houses and as firewood. 

KotAoondui, Uria, extreme height 30 feet, cir- 
cumference of trunk li feet, height from ground 
to first branch S feet. Used in the erection of vil- 
lage houses and as firewood. 

Kaombee, UsiA, Araj chettn, Tel., extreme 
height 35 feet, circumference of trunk 3 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 6 feet. A light 
wood used in making bandies, the bark spun into 
twine, is used throughout the bill countr; as a slow 
match. (Note—li this the Careja arborea f ) 

Koitchoaa, Uri>, Kanchanapu chettu, Tel., ex- 
treme height 30. feet, circumference of trunk i\ 
feet, height from ground to first branch 9 feet. Used 
in the erei^tion of vitloge houses and as firewood. 
KoMage, Ubia, extreme height 23 feet, circum- 
ference of trunk 1 foot, height from ground to first 
branch 6 feet. Made into charcoal and used as 
firewood. 

Kooitoomoo, Uria., extreme height 45 feet, cir- 
cumference of trunk 4 feet, height from ground to 
first branch 11 feet. A heavy hard wood used for 
oil and other presses, the seeds afford an oil, and 
they gather from the bark, a description of lac. [Note 
— u this the Schleichera trijuga P Dr. Rovle, III. 
Him. Bol. p. 138, says^this tree is called kviooni- 
hka and Gaotum, in distant parts of India, where 
it is indigenous, and where, as in the Boon, in 
April, it may readily be recognised at a distance, 
by the red colour of its youne leaves. The wood 
is hard and used as timber and the pulpy sub-acid 
aril, forms a grateful fruit. [See Koosoov, Koos- 
SDitBB, also ^LicoccA TRUUaA, and Schlbiceeba 

TRIJDOA.) 

Korada, Uria, Vadisay chettu, Tel., extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference of trunk 3J feet, 
height from gromid to first branch 7 feet. A lidit 
wood used In buil4ing huts and making toys. The 
leaf cures itch and ring worm, the bark of this 
tree is poisonous, and long thin stripes of it, well 
saturated in tiie juice or decoction of the bark, is 
neatly bound round the head of the Sourah's ar- 
row, with which he destroys the largest animals. 

Korra, Ubia, Muahidi chettu, Tel,, Sliycknoi Mur 

norniea, extreme height 45 feet, circumference of 

twink 4 feet, height from ground to first branch 

- 18 feet. Wheels, plongha and many other things 

are made out of this timoer. 

Komnjoo, Uria, Kagoo chettu, Tel„ extreme 
height. 36 feet, circumference of trunk 4 feet, 
height from ground to lii-st branch 20 feet. Oil is 



extracted from the fm 

remedy for itch : it is aJ 
KoMt, Uria, eitremf 

__ice ot trunk 4 feet, h 

branch 80 feet. Used i 

generally. 
Koelo, Uria, Vellaga ■ 

50 feet, circumference < 

ground to first branch ! 

factured into bandy wl 
jquest for many purpc 
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height 40 feet, circumf< 
from ground to first br 
used to make ploueh 
seeds are sold in the na 
water. (Nole—li it S 

Ktibate, Uria, Grouh 
feet, circumference of 
ground to first bran< 
plonks, but is little i 
diseases of the stomocl 

Mahaiimboo, Uria, < 
cnmfercnce of trunk ■ 
to first branch 80 fef 
fruit and bark are cons 

Minjharee, Uria , ex 
ference of trunk 4 feet, 
branch 6 feet. A vet 
and used in various wa 

Mohooloo, Uria, Ipi 
feet, circumference of 



Collectors ot the watJ 
all the larae tanks 
fiowers andleaves, T 
off this leaf, and offer 
A very intoxicating lie 
loo blossom, which is 
sweatmeat when mu 
The unripe (rait is a 
esteemed. (Nole—Ts t 

Moondomonde, Url 
circumference of trunl 
to first branch 30 fe< 
little nsed for any pur 

MooHOiree, Ubia, i 
cuniterence of trunk 
to first branch G feet. 
and as firewood. 

Nenuoo, Uria, Ali 
25 feet, circumferenc* 
ground to first brand 
Uge houses and as fir< 

Oihoko, Urla, A: 
height 45 feet, circi 
rheight from ground t 
into charcosl and uset 

Fatoaica, Uria, B 
treme height 15 feet, 
lieight from ground t 
to erect village house! 

Pntrokoonpan, Urij 
cumference of trunk '. 
first branch 5 feet. 1 
lected with great ca 

[irincipal medicines ol 
eaves are also held in 
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Pamee, Ubia, extreme height 60 feet, circumfer- 
ence of trunk 5 feet, height from CTOund to first 
branch 30 feet. A light hard wooa used to make 
presses^ wheeb, &c. 

Pia Saloo, Ubia. Maddi or marri chettu. Tel., 
extreme height 80 feet, circumference of trunk 5^ feet, 
height from ground to first branch 20 feet. So great 
has been the demand for this timber for household 
building and other purposes, that but few trees are 
now found within an easy distance of the river banks. 
It is plentiful in remoter places. 

Fitta Kalooekia, Ubia, extreme height 33 feet, 
drcumfereuoe of trunk 2^ feet, height from ground 
to first branch 12 feet. Made into charcoal ana 
used as firewood. 

JPotoobalOy Ubia, Nakari chettu, Tel., extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference of trunk 3 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 10 feet. Used 
to erect Tillage houses and as firewood. 

Bayecy Ubu, extreme height 30 feet, circumfer- 
ence of trunk 3 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 15 feet. Used in the erection of village 
houses and for firewood. 

Sahada, Ubia, Barinika chettu, Tel., extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference of trunk 2 feet, height 
from ground to first branch 7 feet. Used in the 
erection of village houses and as firewood. 

SahajoOy Ubia., extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference of trunk 5 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 25 feet. A very useful wooa and "plentiful, 
it is used in house building, sawn into planks, and 
generally burnt into charcoal. 

Sahra, Ubia, extreme height 20 feet, circum- 
ference of trunk 1 foot, height from ground to 
first branch 5 feet. Used in the erection of village 
houses and Tor firewood. 

Saltoa, Ubia. Guggalapu chettu. Tel., extreme 
height 85 feet, circumference of trunk 6 feet, height 
from ground to first branch 33 feet. This is the 
danmiar tree. Only a small guantity of' its resin is 
brought in for sale by the hul men to ^Limedy, and 
that IS purchased by the hindoos to bum in their 
temples. The price of it is Rs. 3 per maund. The 
seec^ are boiled and eaten by the Sourahs, when 
their crops fail, and they also consider them a re- 
medy for bowel complamts. 

Sidha, Ubia, extreme height 45 feet, circumfer- 
ence of trunk 3} feet, height from j^und to first 
branch 20 feet. A common wood, of which rafters, 
&e. are made, the bark is used to tan leather and 
the natives ascribe strange medicinal qualities to it. 

Sirisee, Ubia, Sirissan chettu, Tel., extreme 
height 60 feet, circumfererence of trunk 4^ feet, 
height from ground to first branch 25 feet. A light 
hara wood used to make presses, wheels, ftc. 

SUoowa, Ubia. Yeridi chettu. Tel., Balbergia 
sisso, extreme height 40 feet, circumference of tnmk 
4| feet, heifi^ht from ground to first branch 16 feet. 
A most useful wood, oeing that used in the manu- 
facture of every description of household furniture. 

Sohn, Ubia. Somide chettu. Tel., extreme height 
50 feet, circumference of trunk 5 feet, height from 
ground to first branch 12 feet. A very heavy wood, 
and so hard that white ants make no impression on 
it. Idttle use is made of this valuable timber in 
consequence of the Ooriah superstition that bad 



PYOIUH WIOHTIANUM. 

luck attends its use in any but sacred buildings ; 
its bark has astringent qualities, and is used for 
tanning and medicinally. 

Soonareey Ubia, Nelli chettu, Tel., extremeheight 
25 feet, circumference of trunk 3 feet, height from 
ground to first branch 9 feet. Ploughsbarcs are 
made of this wood : the fruit is given as an as- 
tringent in bowel complaints. 

Soondoragoondey Ubia, Vassantagoonda chettu, 
Tel., extreme height 15 feet, circumference of 
trunk 2 feet, height from ground to first branch 5 
feet. The fruit of this tree yields a dye which is 
sent for sale to Berhampore in small quantities. 
(Qu, Eottlera tinctoria ?) 

Tanghany, Ubia. Tangadu chettu., extreme height 
40 feet, circumference of trunk 3 feet, height from 
ground to first branch 15 feet. Used in building, 
for firewood and charcoal. 

PUTRANJIVA EOXBXmGHII, WaU. 

Jewnn-pootr. Mauk. | Korroopallay maram. Tax. 

This tree grows on the mountains of the Coro- 
mandel coast, in the ravines at Nagotnah and 
Khandallah : in the Kenneiy jungles, at Salsette, 
in the jungles to the north and east of Belgaum, 
in the Konkans, Sylhet, Assam and Oude, and is 
common along the foot of the Himalayas. Dr. 
Wight had not seen this tree in Coimbatore, 
but Boxburgh describes it as a large timber tree 
with an erect straight trunk, and with wood white, 
dose grained and very hard. Dr. Gibson tells 
us it is not common as a foiest tree on the Bom- 
bay side, and is found only in the coast jungles. 
He had never seen it of any size, but the wood 
appears hard, strong, and durable. It is good 
wood for turning. The nuts are threaded as neck- 
laces and amulets. — Voigt^ Br%, Wight ^ Gidson. 

PYAUNG-PYION, Bubm.? In Tavoy. a 
compact, heavy, yellow wood. — Mr, BlundeU, 

PYEEN-MA, Bubm. In Amherst, a timber 
used for house posts, carts, boats, paddles, oars, 
&c. It is a capital wood, a kind of saul ? and 
would answer for all the purposes of common 
saul; specific gravity 0*920. — Gat Ex, 1851, 
(Note — Is this the Lagerstroemia ? the Peemah ?) 

PYENG-KHADO, Bubm.? In Tavoy, asmaU 
sized, heavy, dose grained, red wood. — Mr, 
BlundeU, (Note — Is this the Inga xylocarpa ?) 

PYGIUM ACUMINATA. Scarce, but found 
on the banks of streams in the Tounghoo dis- 
trict attaining a girth of five or six feet. Wood 
red and adapted to cabmet making. — Dr. 
McGdland. 

PYGIUM CEYLANICUM, GaHn. 

Eankoombala-katteya-giiss. Singh. 

A moderate sized tree of the moister parts of 
Ceylon, at an devation of 3,000 feet.— i%». 

PYGIUM WIGHTIANUM, Blwne. 

Oonoonoo-gatf. SiiroH. 

A middle sized tree growing at an elevation 
of 4,000 to 8,000 feet in the central province 
of Ceylon.— 1^». 
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tVEHCUS, THE OAK. 

QUEHCUS. The OiK^ Oaks are fonnd in 
the Himalayas, Kepaul, Kumaon aod Sylhet, 
and in many parta of the S. E. of Asia. All tra- 
vellers in the Himalayas, testify to the abund- 
ance of their oaks. The people employed by Dr. 
Wallieh gathered a considerable uamb^ of 
spedes, and Dr. Boyle assures us that they are 
found from moderate elevations sp to the limits 
of trees. He adds that they are fonnd from the 
northern to the most southern ports, on the 
mountains of Syihet, and in Chitt^;on^, Penang 
and Taong Dong and from moderate elevations, 
as in the case of Q. incana— from S,000 to 
7,000 feet, — to the limita of the forest where Q. 
semcearpifolia disappears; but at 10,000 and 
12,000 feet.on the southern face of the Hima- 
layas, as at Choor, Kedarkanta, and Changshel, 
the Quercns seraecarpifolia generally forms the 
forests at their highest limits, though other species 
of Quercus are found below, with Taxus, Betula, 
Deodara, Finns excelsa, and morinda. Dr. 
Hooker tells us that oaks grow in the valleys 
of the eastern Himalaya, in eastern Bengal, 
and in the Malay peninsula. No oak nor 
cliesnut, he says, ascends above 9000 feet 
in the interior of fiikkim, where they are re- 
placed by a species of hazel (Coiylus) ; in the 
north Himalaya, on the other hand, an oak 
(QuercM temeearpifoUa) is amongst the most 
alpine trees, and the nut is a different species, 
more resembling the European. On the outer 
Sikkim ranges, oaks (Q. annulata F) ascend to 
10,000 feet, and there is no hazel. It is not 
generally known, he adds, that oaks are often veiy 
tropical plants ; not only abounding at low ele- 
vations in the mountains, but descending in 
abundance to the level of the sea. Though al- 
most unknown in Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, 
tropical Africa, or South America, they abound 
in the hot valleys of the Bsstfm Himalaya, 
East Bengal, Malay Peninsuta, and India islands ; 
where, perhaps, more species grow than in any 
other part of the world. Such facts as this, he 
remarks, disturb oar preconceived notions of the 
geographical distribation of the most familiar 
tribes of plants, and throw great donbt on the 
conclusions which fossil plants are supposed to 
indicate. The evei^^^en oaks observed by Mr. 
Fortune in the Himalayas, were QiteraM dilaiaia 
and Q. taaecarptfolia : also, the Qiiereu* telero- 
jthgUa and Q. iaver»a, the last two with la^ 
and glossy leaves, not unlike the Portugal 
laurel at a distance. Captain Gerard tells 
us of three species of oak in Eunawar the 
leaves of all being lance shaped, more or 
less serrated, and some exactly like holly. 
They are the Monroo and the Khursoo which 
grow at 12,800 feet, uad the Baa (Q. in- 
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cana), which disappears t 
Benson, writing in British] 
Quercus fenestrata, QuercusI 
velutina, produce good, du 
hling that of the Uilleniaa 
city, though the trees do n 
make the timber of the same 
" Zinbuin." And the Dilten 
ble as timber trees, but lor 
Dr. Mason tells us that Dr. 
different species of oak gro 
on the Tenasserim Coast, 
useful timber, though in. 
oak, and 23 species are nami 
of the Javanese kinds, app 
the Indian Archipelago, oi 
south eastern angle of As 
their most southern limits, 
in a wild state, in the sout 
Wight gives, in his Icones, 
armeta ; castonicarpa : fene 
folia, lappaceaj eemi-sermti 
ta. — Oerard't Account q 
Royk'g JU., Hint. Bot. j 
Mamn's Teaaiterim. Uooki 
p, 87 andW. pp. lU, 4; 
saJnp. 342. Dr. O'Shaiu 
Ben. Flior. p. 217. Soxh. 
633 ^ 641. 

QUERCUS, Speciei. 

ILeen Wood. Aaau 

An ever-green oak, bea 
of the Mehra Forest, near 
a largfe spreading tree 
the American Oak.^CW. i 

QUERCUS AMHERST 
of Martaban, used in boaj 
also in Tenasserim and Bui 
ful timber though inferior t 
Ma*oii, 

QUERCUS AimULA' 
ped Oak grows in the out4 
Idm Hinudayas, to the hei 
Eng. One. 

QUERCUS CHINEK! 
This beautiful species is f 
places in China, apd is sale 
habit and appearance of e 
Eng. Cge., B^l^t lU. 

QUERCUS DILATAT 
oak of the Himalayas. — J^ 

QUERCUS PENESTB 
in the Ehassya hiUs, is a n 
in the vicinity of Syihet, i 
and the Tenasserim provini 
the level of the aea. It 
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ttiougn intenor to l!:nf;lisli oaK. — Major Betaon, 
Dr. Moion. Roxb. Fel. lad. p. 633. 

QUERCUS INCANA. 

niiniliyiiD Ha. E:(o. I Bu of llie HinuJija. 

IfiiBflM, in Kuoaou. I 

Is fouD<l in Kumaon at moderate elevations. 
"— V< III., Gerar^t Kunmcar. 

!BCUS INVEHSA, an ever-green oak, 
limalsyaa, nitb large glossy leaves, not 
^he Portugal laurel. — Forlane. 
:RCUS LANATA. The Woolly leaved 
oak, is found wild in the Himalayas, 
me of the hardest oaks yet discovered. — 

aiCUS LANCBLEFOLIA, .Barf. A tiw 
lanvw hilb and Assam. Wood light-co- 
ike the English oak but harder and reck- 
here it grows, one of the most durable 
.—Voigt. Roxb., Ilor. Ind.p. 634. 
lECUS LAPPACEA, Soxb. A tree of 
issva mountains. Wood strong, in co- 
3 that of the common oak, hut hard and 
asegiaineil.^fo^i,, Roxb. Fl. Lid. 
;BCUS LUCroA, Sbxb., and Q. muri- 
}xb. are Pen an g trees, 
:RCUS PHINODES, Linn. 
1 scrrata, Rar&. | Shingra, Hind. 
« of the Garrow hills, yields a useful tim- 
'oigt, Roxb. Fel. lad. 
JMTCS SCLEROPHTLLA. An ever- 
ak of the Himalayas, with lai^ glossy 



leaves, no 
tance. — F 

QUERi 
the most 
It ia aa ei 

QUERi 

Grows i 
Britisbfia 
together t1 
of a -Burm 
lbs. 43. 
average lei 
20 feet ai 
from the ; 
Voifft. i^ 

QUERI 
Nepal, of 
tains and 
than Engl 
apparently 

QUEBt 
and the 1 
ful timber 
—Is 'Erb- 
oaks?) 

QUERI 
tagong :_ i 
though in 
it^ oidy 

QUERI 
mah and i 
usefiil tim 



KA NASTA, Can. ? Stunted teak : a 
■Tsn. 

S.MUNDRY WOODS. The following 
rere sent from this district, to the E\hi- 
f 1851. Karra, jf^ in Telugu, mean- 
Food." 

[a cinerea, ^Sacuiass Vfi Yelutuii kam. 
AgUti karra enji s'jS'. 

im hesapetalum, ^if^jK g*^ Udnga 

karra. ear tf [S. 

pus integrifolia, ^^-^ g^ Panasa karra. 
chta Indica, -^s ^.S Vcpa 'arra. 
latifolia, cw^v ^p Ippa karra. 
[ malabaricimi or heptaphylla, g^^cfix 
mga karra. 
arboroa, g'ou S^ Kamba karra. 



Cassiai 
Chloroi 
Cordia 
Cratffivi 
Cratffiv. 

Telia oolij 
Diospyi 

Oolimiri I 
Dioapyi 

goodu chr 
Diospy 

Tummeda 
Eiythri 
Feronit 
Ficusr 
Ganara 
Gataki 



KAMBABHA. 



RAILWAY SLEEPERS. 



Gmelina arborea, ifoosSw efos'j^ Gummudu 

karra. 

Isakarasi karra. o»^^'^fi ^^ 

Mangifera Indica, j&^gfiS ^\^ Mamidi kanra. 
Mimusops elengi, sSKifc t^ ^^ Pagadupu. 
Morinda citrifolia, «r»Kdb S'^^ Togaru karra. 
Nauclea cordifolia, 'zrti,T( r^^ Daduga kaira. 
Nauclea puipurea, ,8^Ktf ^^ Bogada karra. 
Odina wodier, ;(boT,^ ^^ Goompena karra. 
Penemu karra, 'Sb'^sSoo S'^tf. 
Paya karra, iSposS ^^^» 
Pentapteratomentosaj^o s6a S'.ijNallamaddi. 
Pentaptera glabra, "So s5ba S'l^ Telia iaaddi. 
Pongamia glabra, -?r>(3oK ^\^ Kanuga karra. 
Pterocarpus marsupium, "^^^ g".?^ Yegisa 
Pterospermum Heynii ? er*ex) S'l tf Lolu karra. 
Rottlera tinctoria, ^^ ^ 2^ Ponna karra. " 
Sapindus emarginatus, Sbo^db S'l^ Koonku- 
du karra. 

Swietenia febrifuga, j5^S3a8^ ^^ Somida karra. 

Spondias mangifera, s7^dbs$j«SX)S ^^ J^u 

mamidi karra. 

Stiychnos potatorum, o»o2fcK ^\^ Indooga 

Syzygium jambolana, "f-ish 81^ Neredu 

Tada karra, ^2» ^\^, 

Teli karra, "30 ^^, 

Thespesia populnea, XoK-c*o ^"1^ Gangaravi 

Vatica tmnbugaia P 7^^©^ ^i^ Googgilapu 
karra. 

Vandooroo karra. 5>o&bb ^\^ 

Wrightia antidyseuterica, «iogb2ib ^fi Anku- 
du. 

Zizypbus jujuba, -tXo ^^ Begu karra. 

RAJAW— ? A plentiful tree of Akyab. It 
is a small wood, used in house building. — Gal* 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EALL, or, K08IN TREE. Sir Bicbard 
Jenkins states in his report on the Nagpore 
territory, that the Rail or rosin tree, as also 
other large wood, is obtained in the forests of 
Kakir (probably Conkair) and in the hills north 
ofRuttenpore. When Captain Sankey visited 
the Pachmurra range, Dr. Jerdon and he met 
with the " Yatica tumbugaia" which is proba- 
bly Sir R. Jenkin's Rail tree, though it does 
not seem, in those jungles, to attain a large size. 
— Captain Sankey. 

RAMBABHA — ? A very plentiful tree of 
Akyab which grows to a large size, and is some- 
times used for planks.— &^. Ckt. Ex. 1862. 



RANDIA, Species. 

Nalla Manga, Tel. of Circars. 

A good sized, armed, tree, of the Godaveiy 
forests ! furnishing a very hard and dose grain- 
ed wood, good for turnery. — Captain Eeddome. 

RANDIA DUMETORUM, Lam. 

Gardenia spinosa, Idnn, 
Pasoquena dumetorium, Boxb. 
Ceriscos malabaricus, Oaertn. 
Randia longespina, D. C. 
Canthium coronatum. Lam. 
Gardenia dumetorimn, Betz. 

Jooz-nl-kneh. Ailab. 
Buflh-Randia. £ng. 



Muen-phal ka-jhar. HiXTD. 
Mjm. Hind. 
Gehela. Mahb. 



Maru karang. Tam. 
Madu karray maram. Tax. 
Manda. Tkl. 
Manga. Tel. 



This isashrub or small tree, thorny, and branch- 
ing, met with in the hotter parts of Ceylon ; in 
Coimbatore, where it seldom exceeds the size of 
a large shrab, and, it is one of the most common 
trees of the Bombay forests, but the wood never 
reaches any size. It is, however, strong, hard 
and close grained. It grows, also, in Guzerat 
and northwards in the Dehra Dhoon and the 
Kheree Pass. The fruit is used in Malabar to 
poison or intoxicate fish, which are still consi- 
dered good for eating. — Drs. Wight and Gibion, 
Voigty Thwaites, & Shaughneutf. 

RANDIA LONGIFLORA, Zaw. 

Posoqueria lonmflora, Boxb. 
Gardenia longinora, Willde. 

A tree of Chittagong and Penang with large 
flowers, white the first day, but, on the second, 
becoming yellow. Wood not known. — Voigt. 

RAN-FANNAS, Mahr. 

Artocarpus sylvestris. 

A tree of the Bombay forests. — Dr. Gibson. 

RANGHA-AS— ? A Penang wood, of a light 
brown colour, used for furniture. — Col. Friih. 

RATAN KHAUR Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, furnishing a hard, white timber. — CaL 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

RAUNG-THMOO, Burm ? This is a wood 
of Amherst, and it is said to be a kind of teak« 
It is used for house posts. — Cat. Ex. 1861. 

RAY. Hind. P A tree of Chota Nagpore, fur- 
nishing a hard timber. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

RATEE, Tel P A tolerably plentiful tree of 
Granjam and Groomsoor, which attains an extreme 
height of 30 feet and a circumference of 3 feet. 
The distance from the ground to the outer section 
of the first branch is 15 feet. It is only used 
for firewood. — Captain Macdonald. 

RAILWAY SLEEPERS. Raflway operationa 
in India, are largely thinning the forests near which 
the lines run ; and, as roads are projected over a 
large part of India, it may be of interest to 
mention jbhe experience acquired from that at 
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RAILWAY SLEEPERS. 



Madras. At one time, it was thought that the 
forests of the south of India would furnish 
numerous timbers suitable for sleepers and the 
following, 22 ^n number, were the woods of high- 
est promise, viz : — 

Tectona grandis. Teak. 
Shorea robnata, Saul. 
Dalbergia siuoo, Siaaoo. 
Pterooarpus Indicua, Pe 

dowlc. 
Zizyphos glabrata, Kurkut 

tah. 
Terminalia 

marda. 



Soymida febiif^iga, Som 

naraiD. 
Acacia odoratiuima, Karroo 

yangay : also, Chella 

woongay maram. 
FroBopis spicegera, Pemm- 

bay maram. 
glabra, Karra Ingaxylocarpa,Irool,ErooI, 

or Eroovaloo maram. 



Terminalia alata, Marutbi Acacia speciosa, Vel-vangay 

maram. maram. 

Hardwickia binata, Acha Artocarpiu integrifoUa, PUa 

maram. maram. 

Pterocarpui manapiom, Bassia longifolia. Dad eloo- 

Yengay maram. pa maram. 

Terminalia chebula, Kadu* Acacia Arabica, Karu-velam 



kai-maram. 
Nicani maram. 
Myladi maram. 



maram. 
Kombadri. 
Katu-Yoye maram. 



But these hopes have not, as yet, been fulfilled ; 
no timber used, has been found capable of resisting 
the combined effects of the heat and moisture of 
thesouth of India, and only on the woods of three 
trees, the Erool, Inga xytocarpa ; Karra marda, 
Termittaliafflabra ; and Vengay, Pterocarpm mar- 
9upium, is any great reliance now placed, and iron 
sleepers are very extensively in use on the Madras 
line. Hitherto, taking an average of the various 
woods in use on this road, the duration of its 
sleepers has been about 3i years, and annually 
about 340 sleepers per mile have been required to be 
replaced. On these points, Mr. Pinson, acting 
chief engineer, in a letter to the agent and ma- 
nager, dated 1 4th August 1862, furnishes the 
result of the experience upon the 1st or Madras 
division of the south west line, in the form of the 
following statement, which gives the average 
lives of sleepers of various woods, taken out of 
the line in a state of decay, and replaced by 
iron pot sleepers, up to the present date. 



Distingiushiiig 
Mark. 



A. 

P. 

C. 

K. 

8. 

E. 

Y. 

V. 

P. 

R. 

H. 

H. 

D. 

B. 



Names of woods. 



Ancha 

Knrrah murdah 

Combadrie. 

Cadookoy 

Saul 

Dnd eloopay...., 

Eroovaloo , 

Vangay 

Paulay , 

Attray 

Myladee, 

Myrootby 

Katvoy 

Karayalnm 



Average life. 



4 years 7 months. 
3 ., 10 

2 

1 

2 
10 

8 

3 
10 

6 

6 

8 

4 

2 



4 

4 
4 

S 

2 
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1 
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4 
4 



n 

n 
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» 
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n 
n 
n 
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»> 
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n 



The general average, therefore, has been 3 
years and 8 months. Mr. Pinson is awaiting 
letnms from the engineers of the other divi- 
sions on the south-west line, to enable him to 



fidently expected to turn out to be the best 
description of wood for sleeper purposes. He 
adds that the creosoted sleepers of Baltic fir, 
which had been received from England from 
time to time, are, as a rule, exceedingly durable. 
Recently, there was occasion to take some decayed 
ones out of the line near Sholinghur, which 
were ascertained to have been in the road for a 
period of nearly 6i years. But the cost of 
such sleepers, he remarks, interferes mate- 
rially with their extensive use in this coimtry. 
The prices paid for sleepers for the Madras rail- 
way have ranged, according to the various woods, 
from Rs. U to Es. 3, for the timbers of the 
south of India; but those of Burmese and 
Australian woods have cost Rs. 5 : and, where 
timber sleepers are used, there must be added 
the cost of two chairs, say annas 14. But, a 
pair of iron sleepers, with fittings complete 
(answering to one timber sleeper), delivered in 
Madras, cost about Rs. 7-8 ; and, while the cost 
of labour in laying an iron road is much less 
than for a wooden one and the labour cost of 
its maintenance also much less, the duration of 
the iron road is greatly longer than that of a 
road of any of the woods, as hitherto tried. Seve- 
ral years ago, I expressed my conviction that 
if mining and smelting operations ever be car- 
ried on with activity the most extensive forests 
in India would diminish and disappear ; and the 
experience just detailed shows that, as the opera- 
tions have, hitheito, been conducted, the forests 
are not inexhaustible for railway purposes, and 
leaves the impression that there are no 
woods in India which can compete with a road 
on iron pot sleepers. Prom recent correspon- 
dence, on this subject, elicited in consequence 
of Major Morgan's remarks in his forest report 
for 1860-61, it would also appear that the suc- 
cess of the iron sleepers on the EnniskiUen and 
Londonderry railway, has been most favourable ; 
and, on the Egypt line, where they use Greaves' 
cast-iron, pot, bell, or cup sleepers, for it has 
all these appellations, the success of that kind of 
road, in an aUuvial soil, has been unquestion- 
able. In the report alluded to, Miydr Moigan 
added that one cause of wooden sleepers not 
Listing is that under the chair a hollow forms, 
in which water lodges and causes rapid decay, 
and he thinks that a small piece of galvanised 
sheet-iron fitted over the part, would prevent the 
formation of a hollow. But, Mr. Smart has re- 
plied that the wood sleepers give way not only 
under the chair, but everywhere else. From 
this remark, and from the longer lives of the 
Baltic fir sleepers, it would seem that in using 
the woods of this country, the defect, for the 
sleepers of the Madras line, has been insufficient 
seasoning. I have never heard that the timbers 
of the countiy have been stored for years, to 
allow, their juices to escape : but, so far as is 



ascertain the durability of Erool, which was con- 1 ^^^^n, soon after the trees have been felled, they 
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Iiave been laiO on tlie gronnd as sleepers, and 
no itnown timber could withstand so severe a 
trial. With the rapidity of the operations on 
thb line, for the fint turf was cut on the fith 
June 1SG3 and there was no previous gigantic 
stacking of timber, to admit of the requisite 
seaaouiag^bccausc, it requires 3 to 5 years sea- 
soning to render green wood fit for use, and at least 
two years should have been allowed for seasoning, 
before any use, whatever, was made of the tim- 
bers of the countries — perhaps, the Baltic liralone, 
of all the timbers that have been tried, was sea- 
soned wood. With our present knowledge, it 
would be wrong to condemn the many valuable 
timber trees of this country, or to assert that 
Baltic (ir can possibly, compete with them. — Be- 
record Andmon, E»q., Engineer, Madran Railway^ 
M.SS., John A. Finsoa, Esq., in BecoriU nf Coh- 
fuUinff Eiu/uieer, M. R., B. B. Etxin, JSuq., 
Manager, m Eecord» qf Qmtitllituf Engineer, 
Madrat RaUviay, favoured through Captaix 
'Prendergaat, Royal £tigiiteer», W. G. Smart, Eaq,, 
Cki^Engr., Henry J. Rouse, Etg., in Proceedings 
of Madrat Qovemment, Dr. Cleghom'a Reports 
on Iheforettt, Major Morgan, in Madraa Conter- 
vator's Report, Ral/our't Report on the Iron ore* 
qJ thf Madras l^eiideucy, Madras, 1S55. 

KED WOOD. This, like the ebonies, the 
iron woods andj«se woods of commerce, is a 
term applied to the woods of different trees, and 
many nations have a wood to which this English 
term is applied. Amongst others may be men- 
tioned, the 



Red Kood <if Japan. 



I 



Jip. 



This wood is a product ot Coy or Kin, 
iu ThunherRs" time, belonging to the king 
of Siam. It was also obtainable in BambilJsoo, 
on the coast of Cambodia, and from Bimen 
island, between Bali and Timor. It was im- 
ported into Japan, where, Thunberg remarks, 
" thiawoodrubbedwith some limeand water, yields 
the finest violet colour wo could wish to see." 
—TAmi., Hut. of Japan. Vol. I. p. 42-43. 
(Note — Is it the Pterocarpus aantalinus or the 
Cxsalpinia sappan ? " Useful Plants" gives T^a- 
» as Malealam of C. sappan.) 



Red dye teood. A wood of this English 
name, occurs in the Yizianagrum Ecmiiidaiy. 
{Note — Is this the red sauder« wood, the Ptero- 
carpus santalinus ?] 

Red Kood. A wood of this English name 
occurs in Penang where it is in general use for 
furniture Its colour is red, and its specific gra- 
vity 1,000.— fti. l-VitA. (JVofc— Is it a Ptero- 
carpus t marsupium F Wallichii ? or dalbergi- 
oides F) 

BENGA, TxL. Ziiyphus jiuuba. 

BEYOATTI, Til. Capporis gnndis. 



EHIZOPHOBA. i 

This mangrove is f< 
northern provinces of 
mouths of the riveis. 
65 to the cubic foot, 
house building purp* 
last 20 years. A dye 
and used for colouring 
Mr. Adrian Mendit. 

EHIZOPHOBA, a 
Hiri-ko. 

This mangrove gri 
northern provinces of 
common house buildin 
weighs lbs. 49, and it 
years, A dye is ext 
Mr. Adrian Mendit. 

EHIZOPHOBA CI 
Hhizophora cand^ 

A small tree of Cej- 
and Java.— TAieoife*, ^ 

EHIZOPHOBA Ml 



Kajm ipi mpiP „ 

Grows in Madagasc 
at Triucomalie, Calpe] 
parts of the Ceylon ( 
jugata, — also in Mala 
Java. The wood is da 
ble. The flowers are 
seent«d. Bark used fc 
Tkn..p. 120. 

EHUS. This genu 
sons, as E. venenata, 
toxicodeadroa -, and, t1 
rs, E. suaveolens 
pleasant odour ; while 
add berries as £. cc 
Schinus moUe. Thus 
sumach, has wood, cal 

well aa the berries, i 
ria, known in India s 
of Sumach, andasapoi 
employed in tanning 1 
medicine. The seed o 

frequently substitutt 
sumach. E. glabra ii 
Bfaus vemiz, a Japant 
resinous juice, which s 
air. E. succedania and 
to the Himalayas and J 
ter, to yield a similar j 
genera as, of Schiuus, 

■Boyle-t m. Him. Bt 



RHUSF^etM? One of the Terebinthaceie. 
iUiya maram, Tah. Dr. Wight reniarks, re- 
;thu Coimbatore wood, thatitis the Cbloro- 
iupada of Buchanan and AinsHe, an un- 
«1 name and, jadginp from the leaves, one 
[uiied, which ate clearly those of a Bhus 
nriy allied to Boiburgb'a R. Bucki-amela 
stinct. The qualities of the timber 

-^ i»n. The outer aap-vrood is white, fine 

grained and heavy, apparently veiy good. — JOr, 
fTigil. 
KHUS fiVCKI-AUEIA, Boxi. 
Khua amela, 6. Don. 
„ Kmi^Bta, ^. Boxbttrgkii. ,- D C. 
Grows in Kumaon and Shreenuggur and the 
peninsula of India ; bnt. Dr. Gibson says, it is not 
found in the Bombay presidency. — Voigt, Dn. 
ITight and GiUm. 
EHU3 DECEP1EN3, W^gkt. 

lire. SmOH. | Katta paiuu mmm. Tut. 

)ws in the central province of Ceylon and 
• aouth of India. Dr. Wight says, it yield; 
' fine, close grained, light coloured wood, 
'procurable of good lize', the wood must beof 
lenble value. In Ceylon, Mr. Mendis says 
ic foot of it weigha 68 lbs., and it is used 

for buildings, hiating 60 years.— i*- 
(, Mr. Mendit. 

US Ml'SOBENSIS. The chief represeuta' 
if this tribe in the barren hills of that 
vy, is Bhua Uysorensis, a scrubby shrub, 
y for firewood. — Dr. Qibton. 
3INU8 DIC0CCU8, SotA. 
Tiw.ths.diii.bin. Bean. 
a grows in Amboyna and in British 
sb, but it is scarce and found only on the 

of strBoms in the Pegu and Toughoo dia- 

It yields tveiy tall large timber. The 

is red and adapted to cabinet making. — 

McClellaitd. 

US VEENICIFERA, Da 
Rhus juglaodiToUa, WaU. 
i ramjsb tree of Japan ia common in the 
aya, in Kumaon, Nepaul and Gurhwal. — 
, lU. Hm Bot. 

KAM— ? A light red coloured wood of 
g, used for boxes and furniture. — Oat. Hx. 

NDELETIA TINCTORU. 

Tomajrake. Buhk. 
?egtt, a small timber which, together with 
fera attenuata, Anacardium occidentals, 
lus jujuba, Avenlioa carambola, Pierardia 
, AncestrolobuB camea, Ancestrolobus 
are adapted, from the fineness of thoir 
ind elegance of colour, for common work, 
lod is a dark brown in colour. — Dr. Mo- 
id, p. 134. 
:>UADEA, Ubu ? a tiee of Ganjam and 



EOS K woo 

Gumsur, extreme height 12 : 
foot, and height from the ( 
section of the first branch 
eaten ; but no use is made c 
MaodoHold. 

ROHANA, Uki4. P Ti 
jam and Gamsur, of extre 
tolerably common and bi 
wooden pestles and ploughs 
made of thia wood. — Gaptai 

BORI. Hind. A tree 
with hard, white timber. — Gl 

ROSEWOOD. 

Boil dn row. Fb. I L 

Rtnes-holi. Oek. I Y 

Ijegao rodifl. It. | 

Pio de imda. Poa. [ 

Like to iron-wood, black 
commercial lenn given to th 
trees. That used in Briti 
the Brasils, the Canary Isle 
and Africa. It is imported 
or the halves of trees wbici 
wide. The best is from J 
second quality from Bohia, : 
from the East Indies ; the 1 
India black-wood, although 
lightest and moat red of the 
of the powerful smell of t 
which latter Dr. Lindley coiks 
of mimosa. The pores of tl 
wood appeitf to contain less 
nous matter, frvm which the o 
flower of Acacia armata, 
contains so much gum and o 
en make excellent matcbe: 
Rose-wood are from light haa 
nearly block : the tints are i 
contrasted, at other times sti 
form. The wood is very 1 

9 are close and line in 
others are as open as coarse i 

lore abundant in veins. 1 
sometimes particularly hard, i 
to the tools employed on iU 
it is, in England, the most a 
niture woods. A loige quai 
ueers for upholsteiy and cabi 
pieces are used for the same 
great variety of turned orticl 
sumption. Mr. Poole, in hii 
Commerce, describes it as 
dark brown colored fancy wm 
in veneering and making 
That delivered in England, h 
chiefly from Bahia and Bi 
London and Liverpool. It 
the halves of trees avaiagir 

'.a height 3i cwt., calle 
the import in 1851 was 2 
ordinarily, £9 to £19, but 
to £90 per ton. The Bosei 



ROTTLEBA, Speciet. 

Benin pravinccs, ia e. very beaiitirul, hard, compact 

timber, resembling " Andaman wood," and 
is occasionally seen in the bazar of Calcutta. 
From Siara, a rosewood is la^ly eiportcd by 
the Chinese ; and other places. These woods 
are generally esteemed according to the degree 
in which the darker parts are distinct from the 
purple red, which forme the ground. 

A. Boscwood, is the LiiptHia Rhodium, Aapa- 
lat/ius. 

The (A'utete Batetoood, called by the natives 
Tze-tiiu, is odorous, of a reddish black colour, 
streaked, and full of fine veins, which appear as 
if painlcd. Tlic manufactures of this wood are 
more valued in China than the varnished or 
japanned. There are baser kinds of Kose-wood 
of inferior value. 

Eatl Indian Blacheood or Bom wood, from a 
species of Dalbergia, is an excellent heavy wood, 
suited for the best furniture. It can be procnr- 
ed in large quantities, and of considerable size ; 
the wood contains much oil, which was exhibit- 
ed in 1865, by the Ganjom Local Committee. 
In lai^ panels it is liable to split.^Faalhier'i 
(hwnereial BictioTiary, TheHan'Ue Mr. Morri- 
loa't CoiapendUmt Beacription, M. £. Jr. Rep., 
Dr. Matim'i TetuuKrim. Uoltiap/ell, PooU't 
Statiitia of Conutieree. 

EOTTLEEA, a genua of plants named ir 
honour of Dr. Rottler. It is found in the tropi- 
cal parts of Asia and throughout India, and con- 
tains handsome moderate silted trees- R. telra- 
coeca grows in Silhet, and yields a hard and 
valuable timber- Eottlera digyna, Thw. {CAloroiy- 
lon digynuvi, Wight, Ic. t. 1884— c. p. 2,190), 
is a small tree growiug at Caltura in Ccyion. 
Kotttera criocarpa, Thw., grows in Ceylon, in the 
hot, and drier parts of the island, but is not 
very common, and Eottlera fuscesccns, Thw., 
uiiothcr small Ceylon tree, is not uncommon u[ 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet. And, in CeyloU; 
also, is found R. muricata, Thte. ,- U. oppositi- 
folia, Blaine, and E. rhomhifolia, Thv., all small 
trees.— r-S». En. Fl. Zeyi.p. 273. 

ROTTLEBA, Specie*. 

Xm-giw. Bnxii. 

A moderate-sized tree of British Bannah, com- 
mon on the low ground near streams. Break- 
ing weight from 153 to 170 lbs. A cubic fool 
weighs lbs. 35. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 30 feet and average girth measuied at 
6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. It sells at 4 
annas per cubic foot. — lir. BnatdU, Col. Cal. 
Ex. 1882. 

ROTTLERA, Specie*. 

OltC. SlKQH. 

This wood, which is used for common house 
Ijuiliting purposes, is the prwluct of a tree grow- 
ing in Ihc western province of Ceylon. It nclgbs 



IS. to the cubic foot 
lasting only 10 yean, — I 

HOTTt-ERA, ^eeia. 
Mimaiko. Beut. 
A Tavoy tree, repiesen 
IV.— Dr. WaUicA. 
BOITLEEA, Speeist. 



ROTTLERA TETR/ 

Ind. in. p. 826, e.p.i 

Boo-kuda^ 

Grows in Silhet, and, 

up to an elevation of 2,0' 

id valuable timber. — ^ 

p. 272. 

EOTTLERA TINCT 
Bheede. 

Croton coccineni 
„ punctatv 

Tnrift. Beko. 

Cornnm miu^ mua. CaH. 

3ern&kBiAr)r man. „ 

Shcndri. BuK. 

Tung. „ 

TooDg. 

Monkoj fiienl tm. Ens. 

KunnL Unm. Qb: kuuL 

Cupula. „ 

Puiiig. „ 

Tnkln. 



A tree of moderate aii 
hotter part3;of Ceylon- 
em Circars, in the Dckh 
jungles of the Bombay I 
ing to the forests of nort 
and Mewar jnuglea. ' 
tree, in (lanjam and ( 
donald tells ua that, I 
Kooraalagoondeo, or Bi 
treme height 15 feet, 
and hdght from the 
section of the first br 
of this tree, he adds, yic 
is extensively used for d; 
ported in la^ quantitie 
places. Itisveryexpeasi 
up by the mahquns wb 
to purchase it of the Kh 
Bcarec in many parts of 
common in any of the f 
Juggemathprasaud, Kur 
It is found in greater : 
godo jungles, and is aai 
ful about Chotapaud, bi 
the Bengal side of the 
abound in Boad and ! 
horn, in M. E. J. R., 
and inferior. Br. Gil 



SAIII BABtLONICA. 

t)UKlit; nlien not exposed to wet, and lliat it 
is not readily attacked by worms. Its capsules 
sre covered with short stiff hairs, which when 
nbbeal off have the appearance of a powder of 
■ line red colour, which is employed ia India in 
dyeing silk of a scarlet colour, anri therefore 
forms on article of coromeroe. Or. Royle states 
that this strigose pubescence is also employed in 
India as an anthelmintic in the some way that 



SACVAROBA IHniCA. 

cowhnge is mid like it probably acts mechanically 
in expelling the worms. — Boyle, Ilim. But., 
T/ueailet, Voigt, Flor. Atidkr., Captain Mac- 
doxald, Ettg. Oge., Or. Gidttm, Dr. Clegkom. 

ROUMEA HEBECARPA, PoU. 
KiUmbaik SiNOu. 
. A moderate sized Ceylon tree, at Condasallc, 
MatnroUc, Ua.—TkK. p. 18. 



S\LIX, the Willow. There are IS species of 
willowa in India, — 6 in the peninsula, 1 in Ben- 
pA, 2 Irom Oude, and the rest in the Hima- 
layas. The earliest mention of the willow which 
Dcms in any compositkin is to be found in tlie 
Pentatench, where the Israelites were directed at 
the institution of the feast of taberoacjes to 
" take the boughs of goodly tiecs, branches of 
palm trees, and the boughs of tbtck trees, and 
willows of the brook, and to rtyoicc before the 
Lord their God seven days." At n later period, 
the Psalmist describes the captives as thus 
lunenting — -" By the rivers of Babylon, there 
we sat down, yes, we wept, when we reraem- 
beied Zion. We hanged mir harps upon 
the willows in the midst thereof, ^or there 
they that earned us away captive required 
of us a song ; and they that wasted us required 
of US mirth." Dr. Hooker t«lls us that the wil- 
low ia not commonly foand below S,000 feet 
eleTation on the Sikldm mountains, where it 
trows on the inner Himmalaya only, and some 
Dndsascendto 16,000 feet; like the poplm^, the 
■illowa arc valuable for their timbers or economic 
mrposes. — /ojts's Foreti- tree* i^ Britam, Dr. 
'Sooter, Hinmlagan Journal, Vol. II., p. 240. 

SALIX TRETEASPERMA, Boti. 
hat^jtnm. BiKQ. | Koiuiklu. BuBM. 

This peculiar species of willow is cominon at 
langamally in the Terai, in the Kberec pass, 
nd along the foot of the monntains ; it grows in 
fengal and the peninsula of India, likewise in 
bitish Bunnah. The wood is not used in Burmab. 
LcubicfootweighslbB.37' In a full grown tree 
a good soil the average length of the trunk to 
he first branch is 10 feet and average girth 
leasuicd at 6 feet, from the ground is 3 feet. — 
'hn. Srandit tad Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol. I., 
. 400, Dr. Soyle't III., Bot. Him., p. 343, 
^oigt. 

SALIX BABYLONICA. 

A small tree of Greece, Asia Minor and Ne- 
aul. It is cultivated in gardens at Ajmir and 
Calcutta, and is common in gardens in northern 
odia, oa is S. .£g)-ptiacs, wlule the polyondrous 



S. tetraspermo, Boxb., is found injthe Khcrec 
pass, along the foot of the mountains and in 
other parta of India as Bengal and the peninsu- 
la. — Dr. Irvine' I Medical Topography, p. 210, 
Ayfe'i III., Him. Bot., p. 343. 

8ALMALIA MALABARICA, Seh. $■ &id. 
Bombai malabariea, D G. .- JF. 3f A. ; W. 
„ heptaphvUuin, Buti.; Cup. lUeede. ' 



rubra, Han. / 






Red cotlon tm. Eno. 

MnkUTD. HtLIti.. Finubtraga. 

Kntoo-imbool.giui. StHon. | 

This is a large tree with flowers of a beautiful red 
colour, common in the warmer parts of Ceylon 
and from one end of India to the other parti- 
cularly along the foot of the Himalaya. It is 
one of the most abundant of the forest trees of 
Tenasscrim. The wood is light and spongy and 
very inferior, but used by moochies in their work. 
In Tenasserira, the silky down that envelopes tho 
seed, is used to stuff mattresses and pillows and 
has occasionally been made into cloth. — Dr. 
Cl^bomamd Mr. Xcleor m M. B. J. £., Dr. 
MatoH, Voigi, TJuoaile*. 

SALORA, Uria. A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur, extreme height S2 feet, circumference 1 
foot, and height from tbe ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 5 feet. A common tree, only 
used for firewood. The leaves are esXai.^Cap- 
tain Maedonald. 

SALVADORA INDICA, Soyle; lioib. IF. 
le. 

Salvadora Wightiana, Herb. ,- Hook. 

„ Persies, Roxh. i Fl. lad. not Limi. 
Ualiainedui Cootk bnuh tree, t Ink. PiBs. 

Bho. MisBBk. „ 

Ja}. Uiao. I Peds inra gnki. Tfl. 

Grows towards the sea coast in the north part 
of the island of Ceylon, and near the sea, in 
both the Concans. It is found in the Punjab 
and on the banks of tbe Jnmna, ami from Pclhi 
to Sabarunporc. The leaves *• E&suna," resemble 
the lanceolate senna, and are olso purgative; 
the fruit called Feel and Ptujootl, is said to be 
eatable. It is not known whether the root bark 



SALWA. 



SANDORICUM IKDICUtf. 



possesses acrid properties. The twigs of this 
tree are used as tooth-brashes. Character of the 
wood not known. — O'Skaughneuy^ p. 527, 
Thirijf'five year% in the Ea»ty hy Dr. Honigherger^ 
p. 339, Thwaiiea. 

SALVADOBA PEESICA, Linn. ; JF. Ic. 

Biviikia paniculata, Forth, 
Cissus arborea^ >, 



Cbardal. Ab. 

Chardul. „ 

Khardal. „ 

Moftard tree of Scripture. 

Chardnl of the l^almnd. 

Sinapis. Gk. 

Kharial. Hind. 

Kin. 



Knijal. Hmv. 
Peeloo. Maha. 
Khardalo. Syriac. 
Ughai. Tam. 
Fmna on P chinna P 

gojfa. Tel. 
Ghunia. ., 



vara 



This tree grows in Arabia, the Persian gulf, and 
is very common in Ajmir and Marwar. It is not 
8 tree common on the Bombay side of India, 
except at Mahomedan durgahs and places of 
worship ; but it grows wild on the coast in the 
Hubshee's country of Janjirah, and inthesouthem 
Maratha country, but seldom reaches any size. In 
Sind it is more common, and grows considerably 
larger. It thrives well in every soil, and is in 
iiower and fruit all the year round. Trunk 
generally crooked, from eight to ten feet high to 
the branches, and one foot in diameter. It is 
supposed to be the mustard tree of Scripture. 
Dr. Gibson is inclined to think that the wood 
of this tree is well worthy of an extended trial, 
as it seems rather strong and of compact grain. 
The bark of the root is very acrid, and if applied 
to the skin soon raises blisters ; it promises to 
be a stimulant of very great power. — Dra, Irvine^ 
(yshaughnesay, Boxb., Gibson, Boyle, 

SALWA, TJria. Guggalapu chettu. Tel. A 
tree of Purlah Kimcdy, extreme height 85 feet, 
circumference of trunk 6 feet, height fVom ground 
to first branch 33 feet. This* is the dammar 
tree. Only a small quantity of its resin is brought 
in for sale by the hill men to Kimedy, and that 
is purchased by the hindoos to bum in their 
teipples. The price of it is Es. 3 per maund. 



for doors, windows and other pnrposes. Tk 
branches and less useful portions of the tree ml 
burnt for firewood and for chareoal. The tm; 
before l)eing used, is usually stripped of its bilk; 
it is then designated Jhora or Jhangherree ad 
is not liable to be attacked by white anti. A I 
well known resin (bdellium) termed here JhosBsl 
or Sodaloso exudes from the tree when it has at- 
tained a large size. This is burnt at the 8linKs| 
of all the village goddesses, is used by iialife| 
jewellers for filling up the hollow portions of or« 
naments, and is in great request among sUpj 
owners and boatmen for their vessels. Theksi 
of this tree are used for eating rice firom. 
seeds are used medicinally and are said to harej 
an astringent property. They are also boiHJ 
dried and pounded into a sort of rice, iHnch bj 
eaten by the Khonds and poorer classes of On>| 
yas in times of scareity. This tree abciiQdi| 
eveiywhere, the largest specimens are U> 
found in the Gumsur forests, but the timber < 
Bodogoda appears to be more highly prised 
the native market, not, it is said, on aoooont 
any intrinsic superiority in the wood, but' 
large quantities of a uniform size are more 
procurable in that zemindary. It forms an n 
portant article of traffic in Bodogoda, large < 
tities of it being annually floated during the i 
down the Jhoroo and the Patna towanis 
da, and thence, after the junction of these sti 
with the Kooshkoolliah, to Aska, Pitalaand 
jam, besides which a considerable quaoiity 
timber is carried on bandies to Shergoda, 
lah and Berhampore. — Onpiaim Mi 
(Note — ^This from Gaigam and Gumsur, 
identical with that of Captain PhiKpps 
Purlah Kimedy, and both appear to be 
Shorea robusta). 
SAMADERA INDICA. G*btn. 

Karia got«. Haleal. | Samafdaim gaw. Siarcv. 

A large tree of Ceylon, and the south of 
dia, and the Concans. Wood not known, 
fruit and root are used medicinally ; its bail 



The seeds are boiled and eaten by the Sourahs, 1 the Niepa bark of commeroe.— Tihcr., Eny, 



when their crops fail, and they also consider them 
a remedy for bowel complaints. — GapL PkUippit 

SALWA, Ubia. SORUNGHEE, Uria. 

Sal. HIN9. I Giigulapn chetto. TxL. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 
90 feet, circumference 6 feet and height fin^m 
the ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
38 — 38 feet. This is the well known sal or 
dammer tree, and is one of the commonest as 
well as one of the most useful trees in these 
jungles. It is used for beams, rafters, posts and 
for almost every description of wood work re- 
quired it! house building ; it is made into masts 
for native dhonies, is used for bandy wheels and 
ploughshares and has recently been exported in 

large quantities to supply the demand for rail- r™, -x . 3. , „ , - 

way sleepers. The large logs are cut into planks | f^S^riSSToi^ Eno. | "•*««*«»• ^•^ 
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Uttful PlanU. 

SAM-MAEM, Tam. A wood of 1^1 
of a red colour, used for furniture of any 
cription. — Colonel Frith, {Note — Is this 
meda febrifuga ?) 

SAMPAYA-PAULAY, Tam. A wood 
Tinnevelly, of a light brown colour, specifie 
vity 0*7d2, used for building purposes.- 
FrUh. 

SANDORICUM, Spei^. 

Thittoo. BuRV. 

A Tavoy wood, used for furniture. — 2^. W^ 
lick. (Note— Is this S. Indicum?) 

SANDORICUM INDICUM. Ow. 

Trichilia nervosa^ FaAl. 

Theii-to. Buuf. 



SANTALVM ALBUM. 



This etegant timber tree grows to a large size 
in the south of India. In British Bujmah, it is 
scarce in the forests, but is large and plentiful 
near all villages both in the Rangoon and 
Toanghoo districts, where it is cultivated by the 
Burmese for its fruit, which is of the size of an 
orange, and has a fleshy acid pulp. It grows 
also in Penang, the Moluccas and Philippines. 
The wood is white colored and adapted to every 
purpose of house building. The pulp of its fruit 
is eaten raw by the natives of Tenasserim who 
esteem it excellent. It makes a good jeUy. Its 
root is bitter and used in medicine in bowel 
complaints. — Eng. tyc, Dr9. Mason and Mc&elr 
land, FoiffL 

SAWKUANG, a Penang wood, of apale brown 
colour, used only for ornamental work. — OoL 
Frith. 

8ANTALUM ALBUM, Linn. ; Eaxb. 

Sandalo. It 
Chandan. Mahh. 
Jindana. Malay. 
Ckandana. „ 
Chandana mara. liAliEAL. 
Bua-alu. Marqvxbas. 
Nassau. Nkw Hkbridm. 
Turi-turi. Opako-Islakds. 
Sandal safed. Pfjels. 
Hia-hi. Sakdwich Islands. 
Chandana. Sani. 
Mala-yi^a. „ 
Sandan. SiNon. 
Nebifsi. Tanna iSLAiriM. 
Eimeo. Tahiti. 
Ahu „ 

Chandanam. Tam. 
Shandanam. „ 
Chandanam. Tkl. 

Chandanapa chettn. „ 
Telia chandanam. „ 
Krishna. '„ „ 

Bakta^rishna. „ „ 
Aikamenil. Timok. 



Ayasra. Avboin. 

Naiti. Alflf ATOM ISLANP. 

Niat. 

Sandal abiad. Ar. 
Chandana. Betio. 
Sanda-kn. Buru. 
Sri-ganda. Cax. 
Gaodaga mara. „ 
Tn-heong. Cuxir. 
Tui-muh. „ 
Kaya-pdhan. Cocn.-CniN. 
Sandef. DuK. 
Chnndona. „ 
Gbandasaiu. „ 
Sandal wood. £5G. 

White sandal wood. ^ 
YeUow „ „ „ 
Saadale. Fr. 
Jane. Fiji. 
Sondul sakor. Guz. 
Sandal Sakar. „ 
Chandana. Uind. 
Kat chandan. „ 
SMsndal. „ 

Sakar? „ 

There are three kinds of Sandal woods known 
in commerce, the white, the yellow, and the red. 
The latter is from the Pterocarpus santalinus, 
Ztjvu., also called saunders wood, or red sandafs 
wood, but the white and the yellow are from the 
Santalum]album, now under notice. It is a small or 
moderate sized tree which grows in both the 
Indian peninsulas, in Assam, Cochin-China, 
China and, as the various names will show, in 
many of the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
It is much sought after for its wood which in 
southern India, where it grows in a wavy tract 
from 8. Canara southwards into Mysore and 
Coimbatore, is cut into billets of 50 to 70 
lbs., and sold by weight in that state. It is 
burnt as a perfume, in houses and temples, both 
in India and China, and used in the funeral cere- 
monies of th^ hindus. The wood is chiefly remark- 
ble for its agreeable fragrance and is employed 
for trunks, ahnirahs, &c., as a preservative 
against insects. It is much used in making work- 
boxes, walking sticks, pen-holders and other 
small articles of fine ornament. Ground into 



powder, it is a favourite cosmetic with hindus, and 
with Chinese and Burmese ladies, and hindus use 
it to form the sectarian marks on their foreheads. 
It is much used among the Chinese in cabinet 
work, and in the manufacture of fans, and other 
ornamental articles. A valuable oil, used as 
a perfume, is distilled from its wood. The San- 
dal wood trees in Mysore, Canara, Coimbatore, 
Salem, and some in North Aroot, received 
much attention from Dr. Cleghom, who remarks 
that its spontaneous growth has increased 
to a considerable extent, and he thinks it 
certain that with the vigilant supervision of local 
officers and slight assistance to nature in clear- 
ing the heads of young plants, which are often 
matted down by strong creepers, an addition 
might accrue to the revenue of these provinces. 
From information received from the late Assist- 
ant Surgeon Drew, he was enabled to communi- 
cate to the Commissioner of Mysore the existence 
of a large band of smugglers in an unfrequented 
path near the Carcoor pass, who were captifted 
by the Mysore horse to the number of 78, with 
the Sandal wood tied on their backs. This 
seizure effectually stopped a long continued sys- 
tem of robbexy on the Malabar frontier. In 
Ossoor and Denkinakotta arc Sandal wood jun- * 
gles. In the system now adopted in Mysore for 
the preservation of young plants and the means 
of ensuring a regular revenue, Colkars are em- 
ployed to destroy the strong creepers which tend 
to choke the young plants springing from seed 
dropped in hedge rows by birds. It is their duty 
also to cut, annually, all the ripe trees, 20 years 
old and no other, and to take care that the billets 
are properly prepared and sorted, and brought 
into the sandal godown. The Sandal tree grows 
to perfection in Mysore, Denkinacotta, Andyar, 
CoUegal, and Suttimungalum and yields a 
large annual revenue to the State. It also thrives 
well in some parts of Salem, Coimbatore and 
North Canara. Dr. Gibson (Eeport p. 162) 
mentions that the Sandal wood appears to 
grow freely without any cultivation in all parts 
of the Bombay Deccan and may be seen in 
quantities in waste gardens, and even in some of 
their grass preserves, and trees may be seen in 
numbers of the hedges along the water-courses 
in western Khandesh. But, the northern Bom- 
bay Sandal wood has not the high qualities of 
that found in the more southern provinces. In 
the Dhanvar collectorate there are about 153,000 
trees, a number which much exceeds that found 
in the whole length and breadth of the more 
northern provinces. Prom the facility with 
which the tree is raised, and the great abundance 
of the seed which it furnishes. Dr. Gibson is 
of opinion that its extension should be kept in 
view. Sandal wood is very liable to the heart- 
shake which decreases its valae twenty to thirty 
per cent. In North Canara, there are many stills 
for making Sandal wood oiL There is a current 
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belief tliat the fragrance of tlie wood, depends 
«u the local circumstances of its growth and that 
it is much modifit'd by peculiarities of soil and 
elevation. A Chinese merchant mentioned that 
the Sandal wood growing on rocky mountains 
contains the greatest quantity of oil- That of 
North Canara is not oi the first quality wad 
Dr. Gibson, when at Hungul, tried the fresh 
Sandal wood by cutting into aeveral of the ripe 
trees, and, he remarks, (Report p. 58), " I can 
safely say that I did find the wood very deficient 
in fragrance as compared to that of Mysore." 
Dr. Clegliom tells us that there is a depot for 
this wood in the forcsU near Denkinftcotta, which 
the poojalics, for a few months of the year, work 
very laboriously and cheaply, fellinp, cleaning, 
shaving and cutting the trees into billets of 3i 
to S^ maunds of 26 lbs. each for one Hnpee and 
bringing the same to the nearest store. Mr. 
Bennet mentions that the Sandal wood tree 
grows slowly and im^darly, in the Archipelago, 
where it generally attains a height of 8 feet 
without branches and 30 feet with branches 
and 2 feet in diameter. It is the heart of the 
tree, he adda, which yields the oil and 
one pound of the wood will yield dxtut 2 drams. 
•The wood increases in frf^france in age. The 
Sandal wood of the Sandwich group is from two 
other species of the same genus, S. freycinetia- 
nnm and 3. paniculattun- And, the name of 
Sandal wood is also given to the wood of the 
Exocarpos latifblia, which grows in the Percy 
Islands, Bepulse Bay, Cape-Upstart, Pahn Islands 
&c. &c., but it is useless as a substitute. In 
1847 nearly 1,000 tons of the true Sandal wood, 
procured chiefly from New Caledonia, the New 
Hebrides, &c.,wereexported,fromSydnej'toChina, 
where it is burnt with other incense in the tem- 
ples. The Sandal wood trade in these islands 
gives employment to about six small vessels 
belonging to Sydney. In China, it realizes about 
j630 per ton.— Dr. Oibton, Qmenatof'i Seportt 
1849 to 1856,/!. 162, <wrflS57(ol860,p. 58, 
Dr. CUffkom'g Coniervator'i Seportt, p. 41, Me- 
Oillisray'i Tosage, Vol I. p. «7-8, Dr. Wight, 
BmMfa WmukrUgi in N. S. fTala. 

SANSIO, Jap., a middle sized tree of Japan, 
with prickles. They make use of its bark 
husks instead of pepper or ginger, and they eat 
the pleasant tasting aromatic leaves, (v- Amcen. 
Ex. p. 892, where this tree is described and 
figured.)— JXiwfSerj'* i/wfo/y o/Japtat, Vol. I., 
p. 115. 

8APINDUS, a genus of plants of the natu- 
ral order SapindaceEe, names derived from 3apo 
IndicuB or Indian soap, the berries of several 
of the species being employed as a substitute 
for soap. Several species furnish useful tim- 
bers, and edible fruits. Sapindus laurifoUa, Boxi., 
is a stout. Very shady tree, of various parts of 
India : S squamosus, R. a & native of the 



Malay Archipelago and ( 
laut. S. longifolia and 
serratua, H. are trees of 

SAPINDUS, Speda. 
Kt>at« l^ree. ClH. 

This is common, in C 

vines below, but is ni 
lands of Canara, wood 
but for building pnipose 

■I>r. QibvM. 

SAPIKDUS, Specie 
lUtfikkhy. 

This species is found i 
forest skirting them in 
the wood is prized for tu 
Its color is grey, with a I 
A cubic foot weighs 6G 11 
on good soil the average 
the first branch is 40 i 
measured at 6 feet, from 
Dr. Brandiiy Col. Cat. J 

SAPINDUS DETEB 

Ritfas. BlHO., DDK., HlHD. [ 

This tree grows to a i 
in Bengal. The fruit is 
ractcr of its wood is not 
Awi., Vol. II. p. 280. 



Boio ritha. BxsQ. 
Thsly muMhu, Cjui. 
Soip not tree. Eso. 

Bitl-ktjbAT. lllHD. 

&reetii. MlDO. 
Rank. MAI.1Y. 



Kaukodii wood. AiiaL».TBt.. 
The 
BJuJi. Dec. I 

Riihtik „ I 

Soap nnt. Hso. 
Kithi-ki-biiu. HnD. 
Uindske. „ | 



I'uvaudic oattq' jennu. TxM. | 

This handsome tree g 
India, a^d in Bengal. In 
is met with in the villaj 
in all bazars as a deterg 
yields a more profitable 
fiiiit tree. In the ] 
is found planted near 
and is not known 
ests. The wood is wh 
seen it used only for fuel 
ing it is wanted, for Capl 
as a yellowish, prettUy gi 



SAPOTA, Species, 



SATIN WOOD. 



it is iolei'abiy hard* — I>rs, Boxb, W'ujht, Gibson, 
deghorny Captain Beddome. (Note—li seems to 
be this tree which Mr. Edye notices under the 
name of Horingi maram, as the Tamil, " for a tree 
which produces the soap nut, or rather the soap 
apple, which the natives use as a substitute for 
soap.*' This tree is common on the Malabar 
coast, and grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and twenty feet long. It is used by 
the carpenters for many purposes. There is an- 
other sort named Horingi tanga maram, which 
is the jungle or wild soap tree. The apple is 
very inferior in size and quality to the former, 
and the tree nothing more than a jungle or under- 
wood. These soap apples are gathered and sold 
in the ^azar at all seasons of the year, and an- 
swer the purposes of soap for washing.— Edye, 
Toresk of Malabar and Oanara.) 

S^PINDUS EUBIGINOSUS, JRoxb.p. 282, 
JT.^A., milde. 

Sapindus fraxinifolia, D C, 
Moulvisia lubiginosa, 0, Don, 



Isak&r&si manu. TxL. 
Ishi.rashi. T>L. 
Undurugu manu. Tel. 



Hseik-kyi. Burm. 
ftoKt^ aoap nut. £210. 
Ritlu-ko-jnar. Hind. 
Hani pungum. Tam. 

This tree grows in both the peninsulas of In- 
dia, it is found, though not veiy plentiful, in the 
Pegu district, where it attains a girth of three 
or four feet, growing tall in proportion and 
straight. There, its wood is white coloured and 
adapted for every purpose of house building. 
Dr. lloxburgh says that the wood of tlus 
tree is large, straight, strong and durable, 
and useful for a great variety of purposes. 
When dry it has something the appearance of 
teak, but, he says, towards the centre it is chocolate 
coloured. Its Tamil name is derived from the 
quantities of silex or sand it contains, particu- 
larly near the bark, and which injures tools used 
in working ii.-^Foifft, HorL Gal. Gat. Mr. 
Rhodes MSS,, Dr, McClelland, Fhr. And., 
Roxb,, Vol, II, p. 283. 

SAPINDUS UNIJUGUS, Thw, A large 
tree, in the Hewahette district of Ceylon, at an 
elevation of 8,000 to 4,000 feet. WoocV not 
known. — Thw, En, pi, Zeyl, /?. 56. 

SAPINDUS ACUMINATUS, Wallich, Boyle, 

A tree of the valleys of the Himalaya, of Ne- 
pal and the Khaasya mountains : wood not 
known. — Foigt, 

» 

8AP0TA, l^tecies. 

Lawoloo. SinoR. 

A tree of the western province of Ceylon, the 
berries of which are eaten by the natives. The 
wood is little durable, lasting only 10 years, but 
it is used in common house building purposes. 
A cubic Joot weighs 39 lbs. — Mr, Mendis, 



SAPOTA, Species? 

Polaepcan. Buhm. 

In Tavoy, a very large tree, used in building, 
—Dr. Iff^'allich. 

SAPOTA ELENGOIDES, A. L C, ; Prod, 

A tree of the hot, drier parts of the island of 
Ceylon.— !%«?. En. PI. Zeyl, p. 175. 

SARAKONTAY, Tam. A wood of Tinne- 
velly, of a whitey brown colour, used in building 
in general. — Col. Frith, 

SASSAFRAS WOOD. 

SaMafras. Ajlab. Eico. Fk. I Ca7aTang-dee.PCocn.-Cuiif. 
Qer. Lat. Sp. I Sassafraso. It. 

The true Sassafras wood is from the S. ofUci- 
nale, the Sassafras laurel of North America. 
But, at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Jury 
remarked two specimens of wood, like Sassafras^ 
both from Mergui, very fragrant, and containing 
an essential oil of value in medicine. Dr. Mason, 
indeed, says that a species of Sassafras abounds in 
the Tcnasserim jungles, which seems to possess all 
the properties of the Sassafras of America. But 
he had never met with the tree in fruit or flower, 
and the leaf, he adds, shows that it is not the 
Sass€{fras officinarum ; in another place, he men- 
tions that a species of laurus with the odour 
of Sassafras, is, in Tenasscrim, often used in 
house carpentry. It is probably the Camphora 
glaudulifera, and Dr. O'Shaughnessy tells us that 
the Sassafras of Assam, is perhaps the bark of 
the Camphora glandulifera. q, v. It is fully equalto 
the American kind, and may be introduced ac- 
cordingly, although its source is as yet not per- 
fectly ascertained. — Beng. Phar. p. 279, Dr, 
Mason Tenasserim, M, E, J, Eep, 1855. 

SASSAFRAS PARTHENOXYLON, is n 
lofty timber tree growing in the forests of Su- 
matra. The bark is rough and brown. The 
fruit has a strong balsamic smell, and yields an 
oil, considered useful in rheumatic affections. 
An infusion of the root is used in medicine. — 
Eng. Cyc. 

SARRA OB SARRAH, Tel. A wood of 
the Nalla mallai, of a dark grey colour and 
appears to be readily attacked by the worm. — 
Mr. Latham. 

SATIN WOOD, has beeif sufficiently noticed 
under its botanical name, Chloroxylon Swietcnia,. 
and it will suffice here to mention that very fine 
Satin wood occurs at Kutapatti, in the Tengri- 
kottah talook of Salem. It is used for the naves 
of gun carriage wheels and is the best suited of 
all the Indian woods for fuses. The price is 
nearly the same as that of teak and black wood. 
Colonel Frith mentions a Satin wood of Pcnang, 
of a straw colour and a beautiful wood for orna- 
mental funiilure, &c. : but, it is not known that 
the tree grows there. — Dr. Clegliorns Conserva- 
tor's heport 1859-00, /;. 15, Col Frith. See 

CULOROXYLON SwiETENIA. 
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SCHLEICUEBJl TBIIUGA. 

SAUVADY MARAM, Tajc. A timber of 
Coimbatore. — Dr. Wight. 

SCHLEICHEKA TRUUGA, miUi.; Bm6. 
IT. ^A.; Gr. 

Mclicocca trijaga, Jm. ; D C. 
Stadnuumia „ SprtHg. 
Cuasambium pubesoeiis, Buek. 



Vwukn. „ 
nuUngha. „ 
Kola-kooaoOTBOo. Ubu. 



This tree, noticed uadei Melicocca, grows 
the warmer parts of Ceylon, up to an elevatioa 
of 2,(100 feet. It grows in Goimbatoni and is 
common in Canara and Sundo, though most 
so 'below the ghats where it reaches the size 
of a lar^ tree. It a not uncommon in the Dun- 
delee forest aad in the forests of the South 
KonkuD, and common in those of the North 
Konkun. It is said to be veiy abundant in the 
Godavery forests and to occur in Qanjam and 
Gumsoor, but, there are two Koosoomo trees in 
Uie last district, the Kola koosoomo and Ghun- 
tiah koosoomo, the former of which abounds and 
is lai^r and more useful than the latter which 
is not BO common, (also that either of these are 
the S. tryuga requires confinuatioa). It attains 
an extreme height of 50 feet with a circum- 
ference of 4i feet. The hei^t from the ground 
to tiie intersection of the first branch, is 9 feet. 
It produces a red, strong, hard and heavy wood, 
which, in Coimbatore, is generaU? rather small 
and used to moke pestles,- spokes for bandy 
wheels and other purposes where much strength 
in small space is required : but, in the Bombay 
forests it reaches a size so large that it ia used 
for making screw rollers for sugar mills, cotton 
presses, &c. In Ganjam and Gumsur the wood 
thus luuned koosoomo is used for oil presses, 
sugar crushers and the oxletrees of bandies and 
ploughs. It ia always preferred for sugar and 
rice mills. The seeds yield an oil which is used 
for burning, and ii^ Ceylon and Gaqjam a con- 
sidenble quantity of lac is obtained, gathered 
from the young branches and which in Ganjmn, 
is in request among native jewellers. It is 
one of the heaviest woods known in Bunnali, 
where it is common in the plains as well as on 
the hills, and ia there used for cart wheels, the 
ieeth of harrows, the pestles of oil mills, &c. &c. 
A cubic foot there weighs lbs. 70. The trunk of 
a full grown tree on good soil attains an average 
length to the first branch of 25 feet, and its 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
isl2feet. — Cr*. Wigid, Gtbuon and Sraadia, Cap- 
lainMacdouald, ^oigt, Uort. Cat. Cat., Tiwaite», 
p. SS, See KoosooHB, Koosooubua, alio 



PuHah Kimedy wood Ij 

TRUVOX. 

8GLER0STTLISAT 
Limonia biloeuUri 

This small tree or sh 
cars. Its wood is yellow, 
but is veiy hard and mi{ 
tute for box. — f'bifft, Qi 

SCLEROSTYLIS CI 
■ Sderoetylis Arnottiana, 

Uissoa Ceylanica, Jn. 1 
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A tree of the warme 
uncommon ; wood not I 
Zeyl. p. 46. 

SCLEROSTYLIS B( 
A small and not common 
at au elevation of 4,001 
Tit). En. Ft. Zegl p. 4i 

8CHMIDEL1A SEBl 

Omitrophe serrata, 

lUkhilphDlk^hu. Hun. 

Kom cYaOa. YtL. \ 

TuUiki. Til. | 

Schmidelia is a genui 
Sapindacete, which are 
the only one requiring mei 
is a straggling shrub, or 
leaves. It grows in the 
Bengal. Timber very se 
the natives. Its root is i 
Teling physicians. — Voig 

8CHBEBEKA 8WIE 
avcn bom tm. E:(o. 
H«v&-liiigui tnuuo. Tia 

MoSoi. ^L. 

A large timber tree, i 
of the mountainous part 
circars, the Bala ghat mo 
Bhewndy, Jowar, oi 
west of the Indus. Its 
lour, veiy close grain, he 
mudi employed by weai 
many other puiposcs of I 
not to be liable to warp oi 
mended by Roxburgh as : 
the scales of Mothnuatio 
n.Ind. rol.I..p IDS, . 
LaiAam. 

8EAF0KTHIA 8AP1 
land cubage tree is a hi 
folk Island. The young 
used for making hats. — £i 

8EET-SEEN. BtRH. 
used for the constructioi 
It is a red, compact, very 
valuable wood. — Cat. £x. 

SEECURANEK, Tel. 
hite colored, light aad 



8EMECABPUS ANACABDIUM. 



8STHIA AOUMINATA. 



would be useful for temporary purposes. — Or. 
Latham* {Note — Is this the Is-akaras-i, Tel. 
the Sapindus rubiginosus ?) 

SEGUB. This Neilgherry forest has been 
much exhausted and there is very little teak or 
black wood at present fit for felling. It should 
be allowed to reooTer, as it is the main source 
of supply to Ootacamund for house building 
purposes.— ilfiufrM Cotuervator^e Report, p. 2. 

SEMECAEPUS. A genus of plants, of the 
south-east of Asia, of the sub-order Anacardiese. 
They are moderate sized or large trees and many 
furnish woods and other useful products. Seme- 
carpus acuminata, JFaU.; Tkw., is a middle sized 
tree in the forests of the Ratnapoora, Galle and 
Ambagamowa districts of Ceylon at no great 
elevation and it grows also in Chittagong. S. cas- 
suvium, Boxb., the Cassuvium silvestre of 
Bumphius, is a tree of the Moluccas, where its 
tender leaves are eaten and the acrid juice of its 
stem is employed to varnish shields, canes, &c. 
Semecarpus coriaoea, 2^., is a moderate sized 
tree of the central province of Ceylon, at an 
elevation of 6,009 to 7,000 feet. Semecarpus 
Gardneri, Tkw, BadooUa-gass, Singh., is a mo- 
derate sized tree, very common in the central 
province of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 3,000 
feet. S. humilis, PlaU,, occurs at Prome, 
Semecarpus Moonii, Tkto., is a moderate sized tree 
of Ceylon, in the south of the island, at no great 
elevation. S. nigro-viridis, Thio., is a moderate 
sized tree in the central province of Ceylon, at 
an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 feet. S. odoratus. 
Wall., in the Boyal Gurden, Ceylon. S. oblongi- 
folia, Tkw, Badoolla-gass, Sinoh., is a moderate 
sized tree, common in the hot, drier parts of the 
island of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 3,000 
feet. S. obovata. Moon, is a tnoderate sized tree 
of Ceylon, growing at Caltura, and near Batna- 
poora. S. obscura, Thw., a moderate sized tree 
growing at Beltotte, in the central province 
of C^lon, at an elevation of 3,000 feet. S. par- 
vifolia, 2^t0. Heen-badoolla-gass, Sinoh., is a 
small sized tree of Ceylon, in the Hinidoon 
Corle, in the Galle district S. pubescens, Tkw,, 
is a small sized tree of the Batnapoora district in 
Ceylon, at no great elevation. S. subpeltata, 
Thw. Maha-badooUa-gass, Singh., is a large tree 
of Ceylon, 30 to 40 feet high, in the Singhe-rajah 
and other forests between Batnapoora and Galle. 
As to the woods of most of these, information is 
required.— TA». Ik. £L ZeyL p. 75, Voigt, 
Sort. Gal. p. 271, Boa^., Fl. Ind. Vol. 11. p. 86. 

SEMECABPUS ANACABDIUM, 
RoaA.; JT.^J.; JF.Ic. 

Anacardium latifolimn. Lam. 
„ officinarum, Q€Brt. 

Bdadnr. Ak. 
BheU. Bnro. 
Bhda takx. „ 
Bhola UU. „ 
Chai-biB. Buax. 



Ghemman, Caa. 



Ohera. Cxir. 
Kampin. Malkjll. 
ArnsDkan. Saks. 
Bhulfttakai. Sahs. 
Shayng oottaj manun. Tam. 
Siajmuig cottoy. Tam. 



BhaUwan. Duk. 
Bhela. Dux. 
Marking nnt tree. £^Q. 
BeUawa. Ouz. 
BheUwan. HiN]>. 
Bhda. HiiTD. 
Beebwa. Maur. 
Bibooa. Mahe. 



Bhallatiki. Til. P 
BhaUatamu. ^ 
Nallajidiehetta. Tel. 
Jidi ehettn. 
Tammeda mamidi. 
Nelluidi. 
Jidigninzalii. 
BhaOeah. Uua. 



n 
»> 



This is a icommon tree in the Madras presi- 
dency, and on the skirts of the Bombay forests ; 
but it also grows in Berar, Silhet, Assam, to Dera 
doon and Kyarda. It is common in the Pegu and 
Tounghoo forests, where it grows to be a middle 
sized tree. The juice is, however, so acrid that 
wood cutters are unwilling to cut the tree until 
after it has been killed, by ringing the bark. 
Dr. McClelland says that the wo^ is adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet making, but to Dr. Wight 
itrwas reported to be of no value. The soft- 
ness of the wood and its acrid juice, which 
renders it dangerous to work, detract from its 
value. The nuts are exported from the Dekhan 
and Mysore as a mordaunt. — Dre. Wight, 
McClelland, Oiheon, and Cleghrrn, Vmgt, Boxb., 
Fol.IL p. 85. 

SEMECABPUS CUNEIPOLIUS, Eoxb. 

Biboow^L Hahb. | Bibwa. Mahr. 

This tree grows in the Bombay ghats, Lanow- 
lee Grove, Khandalla, and about Parr ; also in 
Hindustan, Nepaul, and the Himalaya. Dr. Gib- 
son says, the wood is not of any value, but might 
be turned to some account by being oreosoted, 
of which the openness of its fibres would admit. 
— 2>r. GibeoH, Voigt, Roxb., Vol. II. p. 86. 

SESBANIA ^GYPTIACA, Fere. 

iBschynomene sesban, UtM, : Roxb. 

„ Indica, Bwrm. 

Coronilla sesban, Willd. ; Roxb. B. L M. 
var. a. Sesbania bicolor. var. JS. Sesbania conco- 



lor. 

Kedanga. Haleal. 
Karun chembai. Tam. 
Sominta. TxL. 



Jaianti. Buro. 
Baro-jaati. „ 
Juytuitee. HiND. 
Jet. „ 

This is a small tree which grows in Ceylon, tn 
both the Indian peninsulas, in Bengal, Assam, 
and Saharunpore. Voigt, quoting Dr. Gibson, 
says it is cultivated in the plains of the Dekhan, 
and extensively used as a substitute for bamboo. 
Its wood is said to make ^t best charcoal for 
gun-powder. — Voigt, Boxb^, Fl. Ind. Vol. III. p. 
882. 

SESBANIA PALUDOSA. ? 

^chynomene paludosa, Roxb. 
Kath-eola. Bmo. | Mnntijiliiga mokka. Tbl. 

An annual, but has the appearance of an ele- 
gant tree, it is a native of wet marshy places, in 
the south of India.— iZod^. ; Flor. Ind. Vol 
IILp.^SS. 

SETHIA ACUMINATA, Jm. 

Bafeta-keriUa-gaaa. Sinoh. 

A Ceylon tree, in the Ambagamowa and 
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, PI. 

Za/l.p. 53. 
SETHIA INDICA, L C; W. $■ A. ; W. III. 
Erjlhroxjlon moac^ynnm, Roxb. 



tree of the drier parts of Ceylon, 
reaembling sandal nood. Dr. Gib- 
seen it in the Bombay forests. Dr. 
Tes this 19 the Erythrorylim areola- 
slie J when iarfrest, it is still but a 
Ainalic states that the wood is so 
is used in Mysore as a subiti- 
idttl wood. Mr. Oodaatze informed 
a that an empyreumatic oilorwood- 
for preservinii; timber employed in 
.ction of native boats, is obtained 
odofthis tree.— 3Hie.fi). Pi. Zq/lp. 
iffit and Giiton, Voigt, Aim. p. 213. 

[BO-BANSO, Tkl. Eitrtme height 
lumference 2i feet. Two species of 
ich abound in the Ganjam and Gum- 
— Captain Slaedonald. 

s the Tamil and Malayala name of a 
inly known as the Buttress tree. It 
enoimous size. Edye saw one forfy- 
:ircumference, and one hundred and 
;. It has a soft, spongy sort of wood 
olouTi not durable, nor of much use, 
oiled, when it may last for five or six 
jioes or catamarans, provided they 
it of the water when not wanted. If 
Q water, two jeara, it will render it 
1 and useless. — Ed^^, Forettt of Ma- 



Njung-hn, BUBH. 

V8 in Amherst. It is of a peculiar 
yed for beams, rafters, and boat build- 
root is used ea umbrella stocks.^ 
51. 

i. ? Specie* ? a tree is noticed by Dr. 
the largest in the Tenassertm pro- 
, he was doubtful as to its being a 
says it is principally used for mak- 
ats. Its places of growth are usually 
ccess by water, and it is not in veiy 
He quotes Mr. O'Riiey as snying, 
adapted for spars for vessels." — Dr. 



\., Species. Under the term lard or 
orea, Dr. Mason describes a species 
on the mountains in the interior of 
which produces an oil of the con- 
lard. Wood not knon'Q, but being 



SnOSBA AOBUSTl. 

of the same genus as the Sal tree, lie deemdil 
worth inquiring regarding. — Dr. Maton. 

SHOREA CAMPH0RIFE8A, SoA.ifkr. 
Ind., Fol.n.p. 616. 

Drjobalanops camphora, Beyle. 

This remakable tree ^ords both the ciniffcr 
and camphor-oil of Borneo and Smnatn 
Prince, of Tappanooly, on the weateni wan d 
the latter island, writes that this tne pm 
spontaneously in the forests, and is to be foaJ 
ia abundance from the back of Ayers Boapja 
far as north ofBacongan.adistanceoftwaitj-S* 
miles. It is one of the largest trees that pcm 
on that coast, several being sis or seven ' 
diameter, though others are only two and 
—Iiox6. ; Flor. Ind. Vol. ii. p. 616, Bojk 11 
Him. Sol. p. 106. 

SHOREA LACCIFERA, ffeyne. 

Vatica laccifera, ff'. 4' ^■ 

Shore* robusta, SMk. not Biab. 

„ talura, Roxb. ; Ftor. Ind. 

Jslin? Cab. I T»l«n. TiM. 

Jdiri? „ 1 

A lai^ timber tree of Mysore and U 
Bala ghat mountains, where it blossonu donv 
the diy winds and ripens its seed in Juct. H 
yields a strong useful wood for a variety of pp 
poses.— Qyjiww Puckle in Mad. Cat. Ex. nfim, 
Unfful PlamU, Raxb., Flor. Ind., Vol. Il.f. Hi- 

SHOREA OBLONGIFOLTA, 3Sr. Alqe 
tree of Ceylon, growing at Saffragwn andofcr 
districts in the south of the island, at no gnt 
elevation.— r^w. Eii. PL Zeyl. p. 36. 

SHOREA OBTUSA, IFaU. 
Tlieia. BuBN. 

This wood grows in the Eng forest ui « 
the brow of hills in Pegu, valued equally 
Engyin or Sal. A cubic foot weighs lbs- 75- 
a full grown tree on good soil the average Inrf 
of the trunk to the first branch is 50 fott ■ 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the p"" 
is 7 feet. It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot- 
Ih-. Brandia, Cal. Cat- Ex. 1868. 

SHOREA R0BU3TA, Ro^. 



Eimt-Brin, BtBH. 
Saul tree. £j(Q. 
Sol. HiSD. 
S.1. Mahb. 

SbU. SA3S. 




8>1l Tel. 
GnpJu. TW. 

Salws- PWL 
Soringhi. Ubi 


lUl. Hnni. 


Its 


Ohooiui. Hia 



lUl*. „, I QuggBla. TBI. 

■ This valuable timber tree is alluded to in ■ 
cienthindu writings. In the Hindoo TheaUe{^' 
II., p. 100], Madhava speaking of the ami 
rainy season, saya : — 

" > • * ■ qn,j jjj, Mproarti 
" Wlien the loDg line of clouds llwU ihed on «rt* 
" Their imannUiuie drop) — tremMing in tbt W^ ' 
" That from the eWt comes powerfol, ani tatnid 
" ^Vith the rich odoon of the SU ud Aqou." 



SHOBEA BOBUSTA. 



It grows, it is said, in the Paighat (qu. ? Bala- 1 dia. In Pegu, the ti'ee is found chiefly on the Shan 



ghat) mountains and to a limited extent on the west 
coast. InGumsur, westof Burhamporeand Bus- 
selcondah, the Sal forests are the most valuable 
tract of wood on the eastern coast of peninsular In^ 
dia. In the taluk of Gumsur and in the zemindari 
of Bodogoda, the Sal foi^sts are important and ac- 
cessible ; for, these districts are traversed by rivers 
and duiing the short freshes timber can be raft- 
ed to the coast. But, the Sal forest of Gumsur, 
though valuable, is still scarcely equal in value 
to a second class forest of the western coast. In 
Gumsur, the tree grows remarkably straight and 
tall in the forests. In open places, however, it 
yields a thick trunk, throws out branches, and 
becomes umbrageous. Its seed has the utmost sus- 
ceptibility of germination, with a vitality so 
limited in duration that it will not survive many 
days unplanted. It ripens at the commencement 
4)f the rains and after the first shower falls actual- 
ly sprouting from the tree. In consequence, 
young plants come up in the utmost profusion 
forming patches of forest, which are literally 
impenetrable, till thinned by the woodsman. 
Captain Beddome found it abundant on the 
Indrawatti. In Nagpore, Sal is procurable from 
25 to 60 feet in length, with a giith of 4^ to 3 
feet. Captain Sankey says that the Sal of 
Nagpore, resembling Bejasar somewhat in colour, 
diflfers peculiarly from it in the construction of its 
grain, and in its freeness from the faults to 
which the otlier is so subject. In strength, size, 
and all the qualities of good timber, it appear- 
ed to him to stand first, of all those procurable 
in the Nagpore territories, as a tie beam or rafter 
wood ; but, unfortunately, the price, a rupee the 
cubic foot, from the cost of transport, renders it 
little available. The Nagpore Sal, he adds, 
docs not appear to lose its essential oil 
for a long time, and always exhibits small sur- 
face cracks, which widen or contract with the 
change of season. The increasing means of 
communication in Nagpore may, perhaps, dimi- 
nish the cost of carnage. Further to the north, a 
tliick forest of Sal grows or grew on Parasnath. 
The Sal forests of northern India, according to Br. 
Falconer, extend in a nearly unbroken belt along 
the Terai from the Granges at Hardwar to the 
Burhamputar : and it occurs, also, in the Mo- 
rang hiUs, and in Assam ; but, in many parts, 
at the foot of the Himalayas, the forests are 
said to have become much exhausted. When 
Dr. Royle wrote, about 26 years ago, Shorea 
lobusta extended all along the foot of the 
Himalaya, to the neighbourhood of the Jum- 
na, forming vast foi'csts, frequently unmixed 
with any other tree, but generally confined in 
the most northern parts within the first range of 
the hilb. The trees of this family of plants he 
adds, are conspicuous for their size, and beauty, 
and for the excellent timber which most of them 
afford : and, Shorea robusta furnishes the best and 



side of the Tounghoo district, and in the forests 
north of Tounghoo, and it is abundant in- 
land in the Amherst and Tavoy provinces. 
Sal timber suflfers much from exposure, — 
splitting and warping greatly. The wood is hard, 
of a light brown colour and is in great repute : 
it IS most valuable for house and ship building, 
as vats for liquids, door frames, and for the rails 
and battens of doors ; it is not suited for planks, it 
twists, shrinks, and warps whenever the surface 
is removed, even *afler many years' seasoning. 
This wood is in general use for building purposes 
in the Gunjam and Vizagapatam districts. 
The Jury's Reports for the Exl^ibition of 1 851, 
observed from Colonel Baker's excellent experi- 
ments, that it appears, compared with teak, its 
strength is about 1121 to 869. From Major 
H. Campbell's valuable experiments, unseason- 
ed Sal broke with a weight of 1,308 lbs., sea- 
soned Sal with 1,3 1& lbs., and teak wood with 
1,091 lbs., and added that it is unquestionably the 
most useful known Indian timber for engineer- 
ing purposes. It is usefid for wedges, is possess- 
ed of considerable elasticity and resists the action 
of white ants. This wood should have a second 
seasoning after it is manufactured into half- 
wroughts, as there is a material shrinking im- 
mediately after the piece has been cut out of 
the wood and shaped. In the Madras 
gun carriage manufactory, it is used for 
beams of gun and howitzer carriages ; light field 
axle cases of all kinds ; aU parts of carts ; 
transport carriage cheeks ; handspikes of all 
sorts ; perches of [waggons ; poles short ; perch- 
es ; braces, framing and splinter bars of lim- 
bers, gun and waggon ; and framing of all carts. 
The character of this wood, as it occurs in the 
Tenasserim provinces, is described by Captain 
Dance as thoroughly good and valuable and, as 
one of the most durable in those forests, tough, 
elastic, large, and extremely heavy. It is used 
for bows and for all kinds of pui-poses, by the 
Burmese, &c. ; and, he recommends it for rammer 
heads; for handles of hammers, chisels, and 
other tools, also for sheave blocks, cogs, and 
machinery in which great strength is required. 
Also for government buildings, wharves, &c, 
especially for railway sleepei*s, from its abundance 
and large girth. He says it is too heavy for 
helves. It is said to harden by exposure to water 
and even to strike fire with steel, after having 
been kept in water for a length of time. The 
Tenasserim sal, he adds, appears a closer grained, 
better, and probably a heavier wood tlian the 
sal of India. He says its maximum giilh, in 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, is certainly 3 and 
said to be 5 cubits : maximum length, certainly 
20, said to be 30 feet, and when seasoned it 
sinks in water. Major Benson writing of it, in 
Moulmein, says, it is a wood of dense structure, 
elastic and well adapted for the manufacture of 



most extensively used timber in the north of In- 1 gun carriages, being stronger and less brittle 
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SlBIl OLOUERITA. 

tliM pidouk. Dr. Boyle quotes Mr. Coleliroake'i I ahoold bee ancelled ea 
Temirka, t'eganUog Shoren robiuta and S. irood, is a name eqoa 
tumbugaia, that they nnd perhapa other lum longifoUum,' 
species of the genus, yield in great abundaacc spedes of Dalbca^ 

the resin, called by the Hindoostanees dboona, " 

and by the En^h in India, dammer, which is 
veiy generally used as a substitute for pitch for 
marine purposes. The natiTes of India also 
employ it in their temples, as an in( 
Soxi. fl. Ind., Voigt, Br. Maton'i Tenaue- 
rin. Dr. Clegkont't Oonienaiort Stforit, Aitu. , 
Mat. Med., p. 210, Dr. Hooker'* Hm. Jour., 
p. 21, Captam Beddome. Colotiel MaitUmd i 
Mad. Cat. Ex. 1862, Dr. MeOUUoMd No. IX \ 
Indian Beeordt, Bogle lU. Bim. Bot., Major 
Benton, C^tain Saiiiey, Qipiaiti Donee: Jur. 
Rep. Ex. 18SI, WiUcm't Hindoo Theatre. 
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8H0EEA STIPULAKIS, I»w. A great tree 
of Ceylon, between Botnapoora and Galle, at no 
great elevation, character of wood not known. — 
ThK. En%m. PI. Zeyl. L. p. 36. 

SHOHEA TUMBUGAIA, Rotb. 
Vatica tnmbngaia, W. ^ A. 

"nmnHmgam. Tu(. | Tnmbsgu. lut. 

A large timber tree, a native of the Bala g^at ? 
mountains, which bloasoma in the beginning of 
the hot season and ripens its seed in June. 
In the Balpalli jungles, in the Cuddapah 
district, the tree abounds, particularly on the 
ridges of the hilla from Balpalli to Yena 
gunta Cottah, in abort over all the ridges of 
the hills in the Cuddapah district, growing to a 
height from 30 to SB feet, and from 6 to 7 feet 
in circumference. It is there chiefly used for 
house building purposes, being much prized by 
the natives of the district, on account of its dura- 
bility. Its wood is used for fuses. It yields a 
large (quantity of the reain called " dammar," 
which IS employed in marine yards as a substi- 
tute for pitch, but used also as benzoin iu tem- 
ples for incense. — Bo:di. Fl. In., Foigl, Dr. Ap- 
pa/000, Attittant Oomervator of Pored*, in charge, 
—in letter No. 1236^. of 6th Nov. 1862, 

SIBIA, ^eaea. Thit-pbew, Bdbh. This 
tree is veiy plentifiil in Frame, Pegu, and 
Tounghoo, as well as about Donabew. It 
yields a compact and close-grained wood, seven 
or eight feet in girth, and is a timber that de- 
serves to be attended to with a view of bringing 
it into use, being adapted for fancy work end 
cabinet making. — Dr. McCleUand. 

SIBIA GLOMERATA. 

lli^it-pev tlis or White ThkrU. BUBX. 

A tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Ue^ioi. 
This seems to be the same as the last, C^tain 
Dance says its maiimum girth is & cubits, 
and maximum length SO feet, and that it ia 
found abundant on the sea coast from Amherst 
to Tavoy, and Uergui. When seasoned, it floats 
in water. He remarks, the term, Thayat-pew, 
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SIPH0NANTHU9 INDICA. 



for watering the trees. The Sirree is the Mad- 
ras blackwood, and the Tale or blackwood of 
Upper India, and it and the guzortree tamarisk, are 
found in many of the forests, but in small num- 
bers. Dr. Gibson (Reports 1857—60 page 20) 
mentions the successful efforts made by Captain 
Hamilton to restore the much destroyed forests 
of Upper Sind, and that officer's opinion con- 
curred in by the Commissioner, of the im- 
portance of appropriating for forest all the 
new land thrown up by the river. In the 
report for 1859-60, submitted to Government 
on the 23rd of Apnl 1860, by Mr. Dalzell, 
Forest Banger in Sind, it is shown that the 
revenue from the Sind forests in 1859-60 was 
Rs. 98,884-2-0, against Rs. 72,150-5-0 the pre- 
vious year. The net surplus was Rs. 43,884-2-0 
being nearly double that of 1858-59. The 
chief item in the receipts was that for firewood, 
whicb amounted to Rs. 44,000, the next was 
" grazing fees," which yielded Rs. 30,700. The 
price of firewood was raised, owing to the in- 
creased price of laboiur, by 20 per cent., except 
when intended for steam navigation. The price 
of rafters in the forests near a market was raised 
25 per cent. Mr. Dalzell thinks that while the 
appropriation of forest land for purposes of culti- 
vation would not benefit the revenue, as regards 
dimata, the interests of agriculture, the pro- 
gress of commerce, and the general prosperity 
of the province, doing so would gradually lead 
to the most serious consequences. And, in these 
views the Grovemment concur, for Sind is 
a thinly inhabited country and no good plea for 
regarding the existence of forests as injurious 
can possibly exist. The indiscreet destruction 
of the forests of any country is apt to bring 
upon future generations three calcunities, the 
want of fuel, the want of water and the want of 
timber — three things peculiarly necessary to Sind. 
Every steamer on the Indus, while under steam, 
consumes one ton of fuel per hour. It would 
be too hardy an assertion to say that the 
existence of forests in Sind causes any in- 
crease in the fall of rain, as they certainly do 
on the summits and slopes of mountains, yet in 
Sind not only is the rain that faUs economised 
and prevented from rapid evaporation, but the 
water of inundation also, which sinks deep into 
the ground, is being continually pumped up from 
great depths by the roots of the trees, and ex- 
haled by the leaves, thus actually moistening the 
neighbouring atmosphere in the driest weather, 
and benefiting the crops of the neighbouring 
fields, without the ignorant zemindar, who con- 
siders forests a i^uisance being aware of the 
blessing. In passing through a tamarisk jungle 
early in the morning, even in the driest weather, 
the whole of the foliage is found dripping — not 
fix>m dew, but from the water of exhalation 
bronghtup from great depths by the vital processes 
of vegetation^ the whole of this passes into watery 



vapour in a few hours. If the forest wefe clear- 
ed away, the neighbouring fields would be ex- 
posed to the violence of parching winds, 
and liable to be covered with drifting sand, 
while the cattle of the cultivator would find no 
grazing and no shelter from the scorching heat, 
it has been found, that forests and planta- 
tions in England yield in the long run a 
much higher rental than if the ground on 
which they stand had been given up for cul- 
tivation. Land under wood in Great Britain 
Mrill, at the end bf sixty years, under good 
management, pay the proprietor nearly three 
times the sum that he would have received from 
Hmy other crop upon the same land. Even in 
Siud those forests which are tolerably near to a 
market will bear comparison in point of profit 
with some of the most favoured Zillahs of the 
province. To take a fair example; a certain 
district in the valley of the Indus contains 
2,24,586 beegas, of which 1,65,008 are cultur- 
able and 42,601 or one-fifth, actually cultivated in 
1858-59. The revenue of this district was in 
that year Rs. 32,240, or deducting charges Rs. 
29,000 which is equal to two annas per beega. 
The forest of Ooraerpoor contains 18,000 
beegas, yielding after deduction of all 
expences of establishment. Sec., a nett profit 
of Rs. 4,500, or four annas per beega. 
The forest of Meeanee yields the same. In their 
resolution on the report, Grovemment say that 
they fully recognise the importance and ad- 
vantages arising from the conservation of th& 
forests of this country. — Scindian, July 12, 1856, 
Annual Indian Admimstration, March 1861. 

SINGAPORE WOODS. These from Singapore 
and the Malay peninsula, at the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion, consisted of about one hundred specimens, 
many having no labels ; those named were as fol- 
lows : — 



1 Angsanah. 
Biliong. 
Biliong Wangi. 
Bras Braa. 
Bitangor wood. 
Changis, 
Glam. 

Jambu-ayer-utan. 
Kayau Arang. 
10 KamuQing. 
Krautai. 
Arangi. 



Arangi Klat. 
Kayu Brombong. 
Kledang. 
Lakah wood. 
Leban. 
Meosbon. 
Medansi Miniak. 
20 Medanai Buah 

yeah. 
Medansi Tandoh> 
Medansi Kitana- 

ban. 



Medansi Konit. 

Polai wood. 

Peragab. 

Ran^. 

Simpoh Ryah. 

Simpoh brekit. 

Slnmar. 

30 Tan Phng. 

Tampania. 

Timbusu. 



SI-PAIT, Malay, Meaning the "bitter 
wood," is the root of a tree of Sarawak. In 
substance, appearance and lightness, it precisely 
resembles the Plye ; but, while Plye is tasteless, 
Si-pait is very bitter to the taste. — 'X<w'« Sara- 
waJc, {Note — Pait, in Malay, means bitter). 

SIPHONANTHUS INDICA — ? 

Putri. Hind. ? 

A tree of Chota Nagpore, with a soil, white 
wood,— Cb^. Cat. JSr. 1862. 
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SOXNBItATIA ACIDA. 

8ISAGI, Hind. A tree of Chota Naffpore, 
■nithhard, white timber.— Chi. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SITPHAN, BuuM., ALSO SETPHAN, Burm. 
A tree of Moulmein. Ita wood is used in com- 
mon purposes of building.— Clii Cat. Ex. 1863. 

SOHOJO MAREE, Tel ? Ubia P A tree of 
Gutjam and Gumsur of exti-eme height 25 feet, 
circumference \\ feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
feet. Tolerably common in Bodogoda, where it 
is burnt for firewood but not in Gumsur. The 
bark is used medicinally.— £b;>taM Macdimald. 

SOMENDILLA, the Tamil and Malabar 
name of a tree yielding the best and most use- 
ful wood in Cejlon for naval purposes. It is 
commonly called Ualmiltle and Hamenie!, by the 
Dtftch and Portuguese. It grows straight, from 
twenty to forty feet high, and from twelve to 
thirty inches in diameter. This tree, with the 
satin wood is the most plentiful and valuable 
found in Ceylon; andean be obtsined at a moderate 
rale to answer the demands of the navy in India 
it may be considered superior to any wood for 
capstiin bars, cross and trussel- trees, cask staves, 
bt^tens for yards, fishes for masts, boat building, 
&c. At Madras, it is highly valued for coach 
work from the toughness and fineness of its 
grain. — Edj/e, oh the Timber (ff Ceylon. (Note — 
Mr. Mendis says Hal-milile is the Berrya ammo- 
nilla, the Trincomallee wood of commerce). 

SONNEItATIA ACIDA, Wtilde, Linn. 
Bhizopbora Citseolaris, Linn. 
Mongium cuseolare, RuapA. 

OrchaVi. BiNO. 
Sour •oniienlia. Eno. 

This tree yields a light soft wood. It grows 
in Ceylon, on the coast at Caltura and Negombo 
and, other places ; grows aiao on the western and 
eastern coasts of peninsular India, at SaUette 
and, in the delta of the Indus, the supply is said 
to be ineihaustable. It grows in the northern 
Circara and, also, in the deltas of the Ganges and 
of the Irawady. Indeed, in British Buimab, it 
abounds in the mangrove swamps and on the 
bonks of almost every stream on the coast as far 
as tide-waters reach, the natives use it for vari- 
ous economical purposes, and it is said to be " a 
better substitute for coal in steamers than any 
pther kind of wood." It grows, in Malacca, 
Penang, and Singapore. — Jf^i^M artd Am., Vol. 
/., f. 337, Soxb. Ft. Ind., Foigt, Dr. Maion, 
Mr. Thwaites. (Note — la it the Polai of Penang 
and Singapore, and the Plye of Borneo?) 

SONNERATIA ACIDA.? 
L> moo. Bi^nu. 

A tree of Moulmcin. An inferior wood for 
boats, which lasts but two or three years. The 
fruit 13 an article of food.— Cn?. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
(JVofe— What is this tree?) 
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SOTMIDA FIBRIPUGA. 

SOWAY DO, BuRM. A tree of maximum 
girth 1^ cubits and maximum length 10 or 12 
feet, very abundant on the sea coast and on 
the banks of rivers in the Tenasserim provinces. 
When seasoned it floats in water. The wood is 
much recommended for gun-stocks with but one 
fault ; that it is crooked and therefore not more 
than ten or twelve feet can be procured between 
the bends. This wood is commonly sold to 
Burmese at half a rupee for a piece large enough 
to make one gun-stock. — Gaptain Dance, 

SOW-YEW, BuRM. The Egg tree of the 
Karenese, and Chisel handle tree of the Eng- 
lish in Burmah. This is stated by Dr. Ma- 
son to be of the genus Dalbergia, species un- 
known. Its maximum girth 2i cubits and maxi- 
mimi length 10 feet. Eound scattered all over 
the Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui forests inland ; 
always found in undulating ground only, not 
near water. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is used by Burmese in preference to any other for 



SPATUODSA LONGIFLORA. 

Captain Sankey quotes'^a writer in the Bengal 
Gazette, as remarking that the Eohun is a ma- 
hogany furnishing a febrifugal bark, and be- 
lieved to be one of the most durable and heavy 
woods known, and of a " blood-red colour.*' 
The specimens which Captain Sankey obtained, 
he says, might be called somewhat darker in co- 
lour than here described, and in Nagpore the 
logs are obtainable from 1 7 to 20 feet long and 
4 to 8^ feet in girth, at 5 annas the cubic foot. 
In weight, the wood is^much greater than water, 
but by all native accounts it is, there far from a 
durable wood, on exposure splitting greatly, and 
when seasoned becoming extremely brittle. It 
nevertheless he adds, has a fine straight grain, 
and is not so difficult to work as its great weight 
and compactness would lead one to imagine. 
But, notwithstanding this and the fact that it 
rivals the finest English oak in strength, he hesi- 
tates to recommend it has a building material. 
The bark is a useful tonic in intermittent fevers. 



handles of chisels and tools, also for helves of axes, 1 —I>rs. TTight, Gibson, (f Shaughnewy and Cteg-^ 



and hatchets. It is a very hard, fine grained wood, 
which is strongly recommended for helves .and 
handles of all kinds of tools, and is unequalled 
for those tools, such as chisels, which are struck 
with a hammer or mallet. This wood is of a 
yellowish white in colour with patches of black 
interspersed, looking as if iron had in some 
manner been drawn from the soil, and incorpo- 
rated in the wood. Though widely scattered, it 
is in such demand as always to be procurable in 
the markets. — Captain Dance. 

SOYMIDA FEBRIFUGA, Ad. de, Jms, 

Swietenia febrifuga, Bx>xb, Cor, PI. W. §r A. 
„ rubra. Bottler. 

Kolmni. Mahr. 
Wonga maram. Tam. 
Shen inarain. ,. 



Rohnna. Bexg. 
Rohan. „ 
B«d wood tree. EzfO. 
Bastard oedar. „ 
Rohnna. Hikd. 
Bohitaka. „ 
Eheya. Mahk. 



Choar Kullie maram. Tah. 
Wond maram. Tam. 
Sumi. TxL. 
Somidamana. Tel. 



This large forest tree, is a native of several of 
the mountainous districts of India, in the Coim- 
batore and Cuddapah districts, of the Godaveiy 
forests and the lUgahmundry circars ; also, in the 
northern Bombay forests, where it is more common 
in those inland, as on the Satpura range, than in 
the forests of the coast. It is in considerable 
abundance, however, in various parts of Guzerat, 
also at the Sindhwah ghat and in the Adjunta 
and Jowar jungles. It iq very abundant in 
Nagpore, and grows in the Chunar hills and in 
the jungles south of Hazareebagh, indeed in all 
the central and southern parts of India. The 
wood is light and easily worked, and is reck- 
oned durable and strong, and good for indoor or 
cabinet purposes, but not adapted to those re- 
quiring exposure to sun and weather. Captain 
Beddome, however, says it never rots under 
ground. In the Cuddapah district it is much 
used in buildings. Writing of it in Nagpore, 



horn, Voigt, Roxb. FL hid,, Fol. II,, p. 398, 
JV. jj- A., Vol. /., p. 122, Captain Sankey. 

SPATHODEA, Species? 

TliiUlinda. Burm. 

A white wood of British Burmah, not much 
used. A cubic foot weighs lb. 63. In a full 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 60 feet, and aver- 
age girth, measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 
6 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — 
Dr, Brandis, (Note^ls this any of the species 
now of the genus Bignonia ? q. v.) 

SPATHODEA ADENOPHYLLA. Palol, 
Singh. A small tree, occasionally found in 
Ceylon gardens. It was introduced into the 
agri-horticultural gardens at Madras. — TAwaites, 
Cat, Madras Gardens. 

SPATHODEA ABCUATA, Wight, Icon. 
1340. 

Mer-singi. Maixr. | B«n-palai maram. Tak. 

A small or middle sized tree, common in the 
Walliar forests of Coimbatore and in the forests 
on the Bombay coast. It furnishes a strong 
wood, used by the turner. — Drs, Wight and Gib- 
son, 

SPATHODEA CHELONOIDES, D C. Prod. 
W. Ic, 

Loonoo-madala-gasa. Sisron. 

This tree is very abundant in Ceylon, near the 
sea, but occurring up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet. — Thwaites. (Note — ^This has been noticed 
under its synonym Bignonia chelonoides, which 
see.) 

SPATHODEA LONGIPLORA. 

Baanga. SmGn. 

This arboreous plant has large yellow and very 
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GFATUODIA STIPDLATA. 

fragrant flowers. AccordiDg to Mr. Mendis, it 
grows in the northem tmd western divisiona of 
Ceylon, where its wood is used for buoys for 
fishing nets, but this |>oiiit seems to require con- 
firmation. It is sttid, m the English Cyclopedia, 
to be plentiful on the hills of the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts, and its wood is described as 
high coloured hard aad durable, and of much 
use among the inhabitants of the hills.~Jfr. 
Meadii, ^. Qw. (iftsfa— What is this plant ; 
it is not mentioned in Eoxbui^h's Fl. Ind., 
Wight and Amott or Yoigt ?) 

SPATHODEA RHEEDII, ^wfty. 
Spathodea lottgifolia. Sent. 
Biguonia spathacea, Boxb. ,- Fl. Ind. 
falcata, Kan'i MSS. 
Tba-kboot-ma. Bdeh. [ Vodi. Til. 

Nir pangilam. Hixeu. Udi. ^ 

Dejrti du^gui. SiHSH. 1 Wodi. „ 

This small thin tree, a native of the west of 
Cej'lon, in the hotter parts of island and in the 
forests of the cosst, is met with in the peninsula of 
India, in the forests of the Northem Circars and 
of the Godaveiy and in British Bunnah. The trunlt 
is very irregular. In a full grown tree on good 
soil, the ayerage length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 80 feet, and, at 7 feet from the ground, 
the average girth is 7 feet. A cubic foot of the 
wood weighs lbs. 85. It is strong, of a whitish 
colour, and in Burmab, where it sells at 8 annas 
the cubic foot, it is mxA for yokes and cart poles. 
—Thwaitei, Sox6. Fl. Ind., Eng. Cyc, Dr. 
Brandit, Cuftain Beddame. 

SPATHODEA EOXBUBGHII, Sprung. 

Bignonia qnadrilocularis, Boxb. .■ Cor. PI. II. ^ 
Fl. Ind. 3 p. 107- 

Buo luk goni. HiSD. P Til. F 

A large tree, with a straight trunk and of 
siderable heighL It is a native of the Northem 
Circars, flowers in the hot season with spreading 
branches and laige rose coloured and delightful- 
ly fragrant flowers, and is remarkable for its leaves. 
Eoiborgh says its wood is used for many pur- 
poses by the natives, but other accounts describe 
it as worthless. Buffaloes are very fond of the 
\ea.ies.~SaaA., Fl. Ind. iU. p. 107, Pbigt, Cap- 
tain Beddome, Eng. C^e. (Note — This has been 
noticed undn ita eynonym, Bignonia quadri- 
locnlaris, which see). 

SPATHODEA STIPULATA, WaU. 

Bignonia stipulata, Boab. ; Fl. Ixd. iii. p. lOS. 
Put-thu. Birut. 

A lar^ tree of British Bnmuih, wood used for 
"bows and spear handles, also for paddles and 
-oars. A cable foot weighs lbs. 48. In a fiill 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 20 feet and 
average girth measured at S feet from the ground 
is 4 feet— Aw*., Fl. Ind. iU. p. 108, Dr. 
Brandii. {Note — This has been noticed nndA 
its synonym, Bignonia stipulata, wbich tee). 
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sTEECUtiA, Species, 

tains, bat as a cultivated plant, it is small. It 
flowers in the hot season. It grows in various parts 
of Indiain some, as in Gaiyam andGumsur, is suf- 
ficiently common. It there has a straight trunk 
and attains an extreme height of 30 feet, with a 
circumference of 2^ feet, and its height from 
the ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
is 7 feet. The wood is soft and of little or no 
use, except for firewood* From wounds made 
into the bark, in the beginning of the hot 
season, veiy large quantities of a transparent 
juice issne, which soon hardens into a mild in- 
sipid gum, like gum-arabic Ainslie tells us that 
the fruit got its name from its resemblance to a 
mango, but it is harsh and little deserving of 
notice: and, that Eheede informs us, on the 
Malabar coast, the root is considered as enunena- 
fcogue ; the bark is supposed to be of use in 
dysenteric afi^ections and a decoction of the wood 
serviceable in gonorrhoea. — Ainslie^ p. 222, 
BfisA.t FoL iLp, 451, Wight and Amott, Vol, u 
p. 173, Voigt,p. 143, Captain Macdonald. 

STEM0N0P0RU8, ThwaUes. A genus of 
Ceylon plants, small or large trees, but the cha- 
racter of their woods is not known. The S. 
affinis, IJhw,, is a large tree, growing in the Hunas- 
giria district, at an elevation of 4,000 feet. S. 
canaliculatus, Tto., a moderate sized tree, of the 
Hinidoon and Beigam corles, at no great eleva- 
tion. S. Grardneri, TAa?., a great tree, near 
Adam's peak, at an elevation of about 5,000 feet. 
S. lanoeolatus, Thw., is a smaU tree near Batna- 
poora, at no great devation. S. Moonii, Thw.^ 
near Maturatte. S. nitidus, Thw., at Pasdoon 
oorle, a middle sized tree, at no great elevation. 
He also mentions, S. oblongifolius, S. petiolaris, 
S. leticulatus, S. rigidus, and S. Wightii, a great 
tree, the Vateria Geylanica of Wight, and 8. api- 
calis, a great tree of the damp forests, at an ele- 
vation of 1,000 to 2,000 feet, the '* Ooroo-kannoo 
gass'' of the Singhalese. — Thw. p. 43. 

STEBCULIA. A genus of pknts, many of 
them large trees, of which several species are 
found in India. Sterculia urens, is a native 
of the mountains on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, as well as of Hindoostan, and 
yields a gum exceedingly like tragacanth, 
which has been imported as such into Eng- 
land. S. .^ttata yields a bark that the 
Mahbars convert into a flaxy substance of 
which the natives of Wynaad make a sort of 
clothing. As the seeds of Sterculia chicka are 
eaten by the Brazilians, so, in India, are those 
of S« bahinghas, S. urens and S. foetida, after 
being roasted. — Eo:^, Fl. Ind, Z,p. 149, Ilojfle, 
lU.Him. Botp, 102. 

STEBCULIA, Species. 

Ku-nu-nu^ Bubm. 

An enormous tree of Tavoy. — Br. Wallick. 



STERCULIA COLOR ATA. 

STEBCULIA, Species. 

Thi-kanloo. BuRX. 

A Tavoy tree. — Dr. JTaUich. 
STEBCULIA, Species. 

Kodalo. TZL. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gnmsur, extreme height 
39 feet, circumference 3 feet and height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 8 
feet. Gives a light wood, used for planks, doors, 
boxes and scabbards ; it is also used for firewood, 
being tolerably plentiful. — Dr. Cl^kom, Captain 
Ma^hnald. (Note—It is not 8. foetida.) 

STEBCULIA, Species. A nar or bast from 
a species common on the higher elevations in 
Wynaad, is as durable as ordinary, but inferior to 
the best, Bussian bast. — Mr* Mclvor, M. JC. /. JR* 

STEBCULIA ALATA, Boxb., Vol. Ill, p. 
152. 

Bnddhi eoooanut. EnglUh in I Dodelee nwra. Can. 
Barmah. | 

Grows to an immense height in Canara and 
Sunda, in deep ravines and sheltered places be- 
low the ghats but is used there only as a support for 
pepper vines. The wood is said to be too spongy 
for spars, for which its height and straightness 
otherwise well fit it. It is described, by Dr. 
Mason, as a handsome tree of the Tenasserim 
provinces, bearing a large fi^uit whose winged 
seeds are sometimes eaten by the natives. — Drs. 
Gibson and Mason, Roxb., Vol. Ill, p. 152. 

STEBCULU AUGUSTIFOLIA, Roa^. 

Southwellia angustifolia. 
A middle sized tree, a native of NepaL — 

noxb., Vol. in, p. u^. 

STEBCULIA BALANGHA8, Um. 

A tall and straight tree, of the hotter parts of 
Ceylon : common in the forests of the Bombay 
coast, where it may readily be distinguished, at 
certain seasons, by its large pink fruit. The wood 
isof open grain, so that it probably could, by being 
creosoted, be made useful in various ways. - The 
seeds are described by Bumphius, as being roast- 
ed and eaten by the natives of Amboyna and 
the capsules burned for the preparation of the 
colouring matter called by the natives kus- 
sumbha. — Dr, Gibson, Thwaites, Eng» Oyc, W, 
^ A., Vol. I, p. 62. 

STEBCULIA COLOBATA, Boxb. 



Bhai. P DvK. 



I Kanka. Buk P Tzl. 



A large tree of the Dekhan and in the Godavery 
forests, which is deciduous in the cold season, 
and flowers in March and April. Grows at 
Courtallum, the wood is said to be useless. — 
l)r. BiddeU, Captain Macdonald, Captain Bed- 
dome, TT, 4^ A., Vol I, p. 63. 
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STKBCliLIA PAHVIFLOKA. 

STERCULIA F(ETIDA, ImH. ,- Soxi. ; W. 
^A.; le. 

Jingli baduu. BlNS. 
Let kbop. BuBM. 
■ Fetid st«rmli«. Esn. 

Hursc almond tne. „ Pinata imn 

BsBtarJ poon. „ Piimry mi 

Klompnn bocroDg. UxLxT. Qurm|iu 
Karill. Uxleal. 

The oil. 

Gndin puqun yeunai. TaM. 

This laige tree is very common in the 
central province of C^lon, where a cubic 
foot neighs 26 lb«. and grows in the peninsula 
of India, generally, but chiefly on the weat- 
em coast in Malabnr and Mysore. On tlic 
Bombay side of India, it is not common in the 
forests, but more frequently found about cultivated 
holdings on the coast, where it grows up small 
nnd very straight. It is common on the bills 
and plains of British Burmah, where a cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 33. In a full grown tree, on 
goott soil, the average length of the tnmk to the 
first branch is 50 feet, nnd average girtli, mea- 
sured at 6 feet from the ground is 10 feet. Dr. 
Brandis tells us that the wood is not used tbeie. 
But, in Ceylon, it is used for common house- 
building purposes, on the western coast and in 
Uysore, it is applied to a number of oseful pur- 
poses, and is one of the trees believed to furnish 
the smaller poon spars of that coust : indeed, 
Dr. Gibson tells us that it is used as a substi- 
tuto for the true poon spars in small country 
vessels. The seeds arc eaten by the Singhalese. — 
Aintlie, Mr. Meitd'u, Dr. Brandit, Dr. Quhdh, 
M. E. J. a., Br. lUddell, JVight and AmoU, 
Vol. I, p. 03, TkuaiUa, p. 29. 

STERCULIA POLIIS DIGITATIS, Atnt. 

Hill coconnnl. ESG, I Coiida Ihan-inin. Tel. 

MaUi Uynga. Tin, 1 

The edible seeds of this tree are eaten by the 
poor. They are contained in follicles, each of 
which is nearly as large as two bands joined. — 
AtiulU, p. 227. (ffote—U this not S. foetida ?) 

STERCULIA GUTTATA, Rox5. 

GoUir. DUK. I Karaena pu manun. Tut. 

Pi mamm. Tam. | 

A large forest tree, of Ceylon, and Malabar, 
but occurring in the Dekhan. The character of 
its wood is not known. Its inner bark abounds 
with very strong, white, flaxen (ibres, which are 
chopped up and converted into a flaxy substance, 
that the natives of the coast, below Wynaad, 
contrive to make into a sort of clothing. — Dr. 
SiddeU, Mr. Roide, Vr. Wlghl, Roxb., Vol. Ill, 
p. 149, W. ^ A., Vol. I, p. 63. Uteful FlanU, 
p. 399, Royie, Fib. PL 

STERCULIA PARVOLOBA, Boxi. 

Bun-jnlparet. HiKD. 

A middle sized tree, a native of theihills east 
of Tipperah: wood unknown. — Roxb., Vol. Ill, 
p. 147. 
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STRYCHNOS COLUBRINA. 



STBYCUNOS POTATORUM. 



but is seldom procurable of a size fit for any- 1 hot, drier parts of Ceylon and in Malabar. The 



things but posts. The wood in British Burmah 
is used in house building. In a full grown tree 
on good soil, there, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet and average 
girth measured at C feet from the ground is 5 feet. 
It' sells, in Burmah, at 8 annas per cubic foot. — 
Vrs. JTifjU, Gibwm and Brandis, Qd. Cat. Em. 
1862. 

STEKEOSPEKMUM SUAVEOLENS. 



Onloonanthri man. CjlH. 
Padeol ? Maha. 
Furnil. 



n 



PadnlP Mahb. 
Padri m&nun. Tam. 



A middle sized tree, with pinnatic leaves, and 
panicled inflorescence, frequent in the Wnliiar 
jungles in southern India. It abounds in the 
Soonda forests ; is very rare in other Bombay 
forests, but is occasionally found iu the Konkun, 
near a temple, where it has evidently been 
planted for the sake of its beautiful flowers. 
The wootl is dark coloured, strong and service- 
able, is said by Dr. Wight to be 'elastic and fitted 
for making bows. — Drs, WigJU^ Cleghom and 
Gibson, 

STILLINGIA SEBIFEHA, WVlde ; Mi- 
cheausf. 

Sapium scbiferum, Roslt,, Fl, Ind, FoL III, p, 693. 
Croton sebifemm, Jamm. 

Chelat pipul. Bekg. I Tallow tree of China. £no. 

Horn Ouua. „ | 

This tree, which Voigt says had been do- 
mesticated about Serampore, grows all over the 
eastern part of Cliina and in Chusan, and when 
fully grown is a beautiful tree, resembling the 
asjieu in shape and foliage, and with a straight 
trunk. It was introduced into India, and in 
Dr. Roxburgh's time was common near Calcutta. 
It grows to the height of a pear tree, with trunk 
and branches like the cherry and foliage like the 
poplar. Its kernels are coated with a pure white 
tallow, which is steamed off and collected. It is 
used for candles, as oil for lamps, but Dr. Box- 
burgh says it is not equal to cocoanut oil. 
Character of wood not known, but in Bengal it 
was only considered an ornamental tree. — l^oi^^, 
Boxb., FL Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 693, Dr. WiUiam, 
Dr. Baw€9. 

STRYCHNOS, a genus of plants, growing in 
Ceylon and India. Mr. Thwaites mentions, as 
Ceylon plants, S. cinnamomifolia, Thw.y of the 
Hantani district, S. colubriua, ZtV/n., in tlm hot, 
drier parts of Ceylon, S. laurina, Wall,, at Gallc 
and Korne-galle. S. minor, Blarney at an eleva- 
tion of 6,000 feet, and S. nux-vomica. 

STRYCHNOS COLUBRINA, Lw». 

Modira kaniram. Malkal P 
Pao-dc-oubra. Fo&T. 



K«chilalnta..BEifO. 
Sxaka poison nut tree. Emg. 
Snake wood tree. 
Bois de conleuvre. F&. 
liimiua oulnbriniini. Lat. 



•I 



Naga niuaadat Tel. 
Naga mosadi. „ 
Modica canoram. Rhzsde. 



A scandent plant with a stem of a great size, 
often 8 to 12 inches in diameter, gro™g in the 



wood is of a light grey colour, hard, and intensely 
bitter. It forms one of the woods known in 
Britain as snake wood, along with those of the 
Ophioxylon serpentinum of Amboyua, Ophior- 
hiza mungos of Java. The Teling physicians 
regard the wood of the root as a remedy in snake 
bites. — Dr. (ySshauglmeny, Eng. Gyc, T&toaUes, 
Boxb.f Fl. Ind. Vol. i.p. 577, and noie,—ihid. 

STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA, Lum. Boxb. 
Fl. Ind. Vol. i. p. 575. 



Ab. 



» 



Khanek id kalb. 

Faltts mabi. 

Kuchila. Beito. 

Kha boaug. BvRK. 

Kha gyce P Bcek. of llonl. 

mciu P 
Kuchila. Dvx. 
Snake wood tree. Eno. 
Vomit nut „ 
Puiison nut „ 
Nux-vomica tree. 
Kuchla. IDnd. 
Kuchila. „ 
Lignum colubrinnm. Lat. 
Jhar-katchnra. Mahb. 
KariramP Maleal. 
Ixaraki P Feks. 
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OiOakaP SAVa. 

Cntapa. « 

Vealia-mualiti bijum. S.W8. 

Kudaka dornatta P Si^GU. 

Goda*kadaTU. P 

Oada-kadooroo-gass 

Yetti maram. Tam. 

Mntti P Qu P Yetiironrani. 

Yetti-ootay manun. Tax. 

Mondi. Tel. 

Mesidi. „ 

MuahtL w 

Muwadaj » 

Mushii ganga mnsidi. Tel. 

Korra Tel. P of Ganjarn and 

Gununr. 
Kttigaram of Traranoorc 



A small or middlin{^ sized tree, with a short 
crooked trunk, which grows in the hotter paiis of 
Ceylon, common in every part of the Madras 
presidency ; common in the south Konkan, 
particularly in shady ravines, but, on the Bom- 
bay sids, does not reappear either north of 
the Savitri or inland. It is a native of the 
southern parts of the Bengal Presidency and 
near Midnapore, is a very common tree tlirough- 
out the forests of Pegu and extends into 
the Archipelago. In a full grown tree, the 
average length of the trunk to the first 
branch, is 15 feet or 20 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 3 feet. 
Its timber is strong and close grained, but never 
of large size : wood hard and of a white or ash 
colour, specific gravity 0*706. A cubic foot 
weighs 52 lbs. It is used for ploughshares, 
cart wheels, in Travancore, for making cots, ami 
is adapted for fancy work and cabinet making. 
It furnishes one of the snake woods of com- 
merce. It produces the poison nut or nux 
vomica of commerce, the favourite food of the 
Buceros Malabaricus, or Malabar hombill. 
Iron tools are sharpened on blocks of this wood. 
White ants will not touch it. — Drs. Wight^ 
CtegJiomy Gibson, Brandis and Mason, Colonel 
Frith, Captain Macdonald, Cal Cai, Ex, 18C2, 
Boxb.. FL Did. Vol. /, p. 575, Thw. En. Fl, ZeyL 
201. 

STRYCHNOS POTATORUM, WUlde. 



Nirmali. Bino. 
aUlbinj-karhar. BuK. 
Clearing nut tree. Kng. 
Nirmali. lliin>. 
Chil biuj. M 

Tettam parcl nmmm. Maljeal 
I Katake. Sa»s. 



Injini-gass. Sixgh. 
Tcttan cottav maram. Tau. 
ChiUaghiuzaln chetto. T£L. 
Chilla chetto. 
Induim ,, 
KatoLunu. 
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STVRAS BBNZOIK- 



The wood. 



CliUljinj-ki Likri. UiSD. 

The tree. 

CIming nut tree Sua, I lUlu n>nn. Tuf. 

ChiUbinj. Hud. lehLllm^ivaebeUn. Til. 

Kirmnl. „ | Inikpi cheltn. „ 

Nimnli. „ iKMoko of QuijuD (ltd Gam- 

Idii pudli. UiJlBit I BUT. 

Hub tree grows in tbe drier, and eapedally the 
nortbem, parts or C^lon. It is found in various 
parts of India and grows to a moderate and even 
large size, krger than the S. nuz vomica and 
scarcer. It is found in Coimbatore and other 
parts of the Madras President^, on mountains 
and in woods of great extent ; on the hills of the 
Satpoora range, near Arrawad and in the jungles 
of Doordi, on the Gutporba river. The wood is 
hahl and durable, and though of small size, is 
used in several economic purposes. Ih Gaujam 
and Gamsur, its extreme height is 40 feet, cir- 
cumference i feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the tiret branch, S feet. In 
Ganjaro and Gumsur.itis chiefly used for firewood, 
though bandy wheels and ploughshares are oc- 
casionally made of it. The seeds have the 
curious property of purifying muddy water, and 
are constantly used for that purpose by the 
natives who rub the iuside of their lotas and 
brass pots with them. The fruit is used 
dicinally. — Drt. Wyhl^ Gibton and Clegkorn, 
Otptain Sfacdoaald, Tiw. p. 301, Soti. FL 
Ind. Fol.I..p.hU 

8TKTCHN03 SANSCTI IGNATII. 
Ignatiaamara — ? 
St. Ignatju' bem Itm, Eud. \ Fqiita. Hmo. 

A branching tree, a native of the Philippine 
Islands, character of wood not knonn. Its seeds 
or beans are of the size of a large olive, and 
contain treble the quantity of stiychnine of the 
nux-Tonuca nut. — Dr. O'Shaagknet^. 

STYLOCOBTNB WEBEEA, A. JOei. 

Webera corjmbosa, Willd. Bozb. Ft. M. S, p. 533. 
Canlhium cor^mbosuin. Pert. Sitede. 
Rondelctia asiatica, Ztwi. 
Cupio corvmbosa, D C. 
Taceana Zeylanica, Gitrl». 

Konnii chattn. TlL. I Knods pspsts. Tel. 

BoinniB pipsU. „ | 

The wood of this shrub or small tree Is small, 
but hard : is prettily marked, and much esteem- 
ed by the natives. This tree is met with on the 
Godavery. Its leaves and fruit are used in 
medicine. — Oapl. Seddoute, Koxi. Ft. Ind. 2, p. 
533, Voigl.p.Zll. 
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Kag* gadi», a wood poi 
qualities of the sassafras, 
purposes m medicine, bnt i 
it resembles rather the Bri 
to which latter ^ribe the 
It is very 



STYRAX BENZOIN, J>Tyander. 

Bu«s«-ii1-j«»i. AsAB. I Gqbi bfnjiiniiii, Ese. 

Bfinjiudiii. Eau. 1 Lubu. HlNS. 

Sciuoin. „ I Uune Inbaii. tita. 



coden. 

Kaju arau, the Casuarii 
a bastard pise, and, as sue 
of Pines discovered by I 
Malays it is nsually called 
resemblance of its Dranche 
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TABEDNfJIOllTANA CITBIFOLIA. 

SUMSIHAR, HisD., ou SAMSIHAE, Hind. 
A tice of CboU NagpoiB. ^lanl Umber.— fit/. 
Cat. £x. 1862. 

SUTSHEB, A dark coloured wood, cloae 
firaiaed, stioDg and heavy, grons from Scores to 
Haadiba in the Santhal jungtt^ but acarce. Fur- 
niture tmd posts are made from this wood. — Cal, 
EKffitiwn' Jtmmal, JtUy 18G0. (Note.—U thia 
name correct P) 

STMPLOC03, Spfciei. 

X>n-(l»-plio.gce. Bintlt. 

A timber of Tavoy, used in boat building. 

■ STMPL0C03 KACEMOSA, Bod.; FL 
Jnd. ii.p. e39. 

Lodh. BE:>a. ( Sainra lodlin. Sis*. 

Lndh. HiKD. J Loddogn. Ttk. 

Jiwn. Makb. I llm luMogi. „ 

This small tree, &om ten to twelve feet higb, 
,and with a trunk about 20 iochea in circumference, 
13 a native of Nepal and KemaoD and of Surdnan 
and Midnapore m Bengal. It grows also in the 
Kotoh jungles, but, in the Bombay Presidency, 
it is found only in the jungles of the highest 
.^lats. Its wood is yellowish, but appears strong 
Bod compact, and might be used for cabinet 
oa well as for other purposes. The bark of the 
root is sold at 4 seers the rupee, and is used in 
Bajputanah, for dyeing red. It is also used in 
ia»liciue, being considered heating and promotive 
of the secretions. It is used also in the mesaUhs 
for animals. The bark furnishes one of the 
mi powders, known as "abir," scattered by 
,kindus in the festival of the boolee. — Roxb. A 
Ind. u. p. 839, Imuie, Gi6to», Voigt. 

STZY6IUM, a large tropical genus of plants, 
some of whicb ore now referred to other genera, 

ricularly Eugenia, and notices of £. acris ; 
altemifolia ; E. amrnna ; E. brocte&ta ; E. 
caiyophyllifolia ; E. caryophyllata ; E. cerasoides ; 
ll. junbolana ; E. jambos ; E. laurina; E. Ma- 
laccensls and E. obtusifolia, will be found under 
tliese tmmes, but, particular attention is direct- 
'ed to tbe remarks against Eugenia jambolana. 
And, as Dr. Wight, in Icones, gives Syzygium 
carophyllaceum ; densillorum ; jambolanum ; 
lanoeolatmn ; nervosum ; oblatum ; rubicundum ; 
rngosnm ; salicifolinm and Zeylonicum, it will 
be uuderstood how different botanists mix up 
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TABBRN^MONTANA CITRIFOLIA. 



Common on the hills near and below tbc ghats 
of Csnara and Sunda. Wood whit«, but lough 
and strong. Never large,— i>r. Giisim. 
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TAUAniKDUS INDICA. 

7 feet. AbuDdont alt over the provinixs. 'Wlicn 
seasoned it floats in water. It ia a dumble wood, 
likely to make |;ood helves or to be useful in 
turning. Too small in size however to be recom- 
mended. —OtplatH DoMce, 

TABOOT— ? A tree of Akjab, wood used 
for making banghiea and other fine work. It 
grows to a moderate ai/.e, but ia not very plenti- 
ful.— Oi/. Gat. Ex. 1S63. 

TAG-NTENG. In Tavoy, a useful furniture 
wood. — Mr. Blundeli. 

TAIA-BOUK-BHA— P A tree of Akyab. 
It is a small nood, is plentiful, and ia used for 
firewood.— £W. Gat. Ex. 1S68. 

TALAZ—? A tree of Akyab. It is plenti- 
ful and is used for oars and ban^liies, and in 
house building.— Gi/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TALLE TANGA, the Malayala and Tamil 
name of a Malabar and Canara tree, which grows 
to about two feet in diameter, and thirty feet 
bigb. It is the tree that produces the jungle- 
almonds, on which the monkeys and other ani- 
mals of the forest feed. The natives cut tliis 
wood into boards for boats and house building, 
tbi;y also make it into canoes, which are said to 
be durable. The boats are sewed together by 
coir yarns. — iVye Foretla of Malt^ar ami 
Cauara. 

TAMABINDUa INDICA, ii««. ; Boxb. ,■ 

Tamorindus occidentalis, GarrU. 
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This is a very handsome tree of slow growth, 
4)nt attains a great size. It ia not a tree com- 
mon in forests, but is met with in gardens, near 
old temples, where it has been planted. It is a 
graceful avenue tree and its fruit is in great re- 
•qucst. The wood is hard, dark coloured, durable, 
and often finely vejned, and the heart wood of 
old trees is dark coloured, resembling ebony. 
It is apt tu be hollow in the centre, which pre- 
vents large slabs being obtained. It is used ia 
the manufacture of oil mills, mallets, rice 
rounders, and for fuinitutc and building pur- 
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TAKTIIEA. 



TAVOY WOODS. 



This has been ascertained by Ehrenberg to 
1)6 produced by the puncture of Coccus mani- 
parus, on a variety of T. tallica, p^rowin^ 
on Mount Sinai. This manna has long been 
known by the name of Arabian, to distinguish 
it from Persian manna, the produce of Alhagi 
maurorum, the toonmjbeen (v. p. 19i,) of Ara- 
bian authors. This is eddied Guzunjbccn, from 
Guz or Kuz, one of the names of T. gallica or a 
species of tamarisk. — lioyle. III, Him. Bot. 
p. 214, Jiox6. Vol up. 101. 

TAMBAGUM. Tam. A Travancore wood of 
a brown colour, specific gravity 0*910, 5 feet in 
circumference, a very strong wood, used for 
houses, blocks, &c. — CbLFrUh. 

TAMBOGUM in Tamil, and Vanponga in 
Malayala. This ' Malabar and Canara tree is 
remarkably heavy and close grained, and may be 
considered very similar to the timber now im- 
ported into the dock yards from Africa, named 
African teak. No. I. It grows from thirty to 
fifty feet long, and about tliirty inches in diame- 
ter, and is used by the natives where strength 
and durability are required, and weight is of no 
consideration. It produces a fruit or beny, 
which the natives reduce to meal, with which 
th^ make cakes, cuny, &c. : the berry is much 
like coffee in shape and size. — Ikiye, Forests of 
Malabar and Canara, (Note. — ^Are the Tamba- 
gum of Colonel Frith and the Tambogum of 
Mr. Edye identical. Is it Shorea tambugaia ?) 

TAMPINNIS, A fruit tree of Penang, ofa 
light red colour used for ornamental furniture, 
billiard cues, &c. — Colonel Frith, 

TANGNET-NA, Bubm. A Tavoy wood. 

TANI in Tamil, Jellam in Malayala, which 
means water-wood. This tree grows to about two 
feet in diameter, and forty feet high. It is re- 
markably soft and porous, and contains a great 
quantity of water. When it is felled it is of 
little use ; and is considered as one of the infe- 
rior kinds of jungle wood, — EdyCy Forests of 
Malabar and Ckmara. 

TAN-LABET— ? In Amherst, a heavy white 
timber, employed for house posts and other com- 
mon purposes. It is not Imbie to injury from 
insects. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TANNA, the Tamil name of a Malabar and 
Canara tree, which is hard and heavy. It is 
used by the natives in house work, and for im- 
plements of agriculture when it can be procured, 
but, it is very scarce. — Edife^ Forests of Malabar 
and Canara. 

TANTHEYA, Burm. A Tavoy wood. 

TAREE MARA, Can. Yehela, Mahr. Ter- 
minalia beUerica. In Canara and Sunda, common 
both abo^e and below, and is one of the great- 
'est trees in the forest. Wood ser>'ioeable for 



houses but not first rate ; used also for plank 

Dr. Gibson, 

TAUP-SHA. An Amherst wood, employed 
for house posts, and would answer for common 
carpentiy, but it is liable to split ; the bark is 
supposed to l)e medicinal. — Cat. Ex, 1851. 

TAVOY WOODS. Our knowledge of the 
woods of this province is derived from two lists 
of specimens, one by Dr. Wallich and one by 
Mr. Blundell, which were sent to the Ex- 
hibition of 1851 ; and, from the extended 
notices of the timl)ers of this province, which 
Captain Dance furnished. The names of Cap- 
tain Dance's contributions, will be found under 
the head of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. And 
his detailed descriptions alphabetically. The 
names in the lists of Dr. Wallich and Mr. 
Blundell are as under : and notices will be found 
in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The trees and woods of Tavoy by Dr, Wallich. 

Acacia: Popeeah, Burm. Lanrus, Maythen, Burm. 

Acacia : Paiogadoo. Burm. Launu, KeemDa, Burm. 

Anacardinm. Thubbamboo, Launu, Thuggoo, Bum. 

Burm. Launu, Tliitya, Burm. 

ArtocarpuB. Thouenben, Launu, Kayzai, Burm. 

Burm. MimuMps, Thubbae, Burm. 

Artocarpus, sp. Burm. Miinnsopa, dcngi. 

Artocarpus : Pynyathe or Munnya, Maika, Burm. 

tannabcng, Burm, Myristica, Thouiuanga, 
Bignonia, Thaiboe, Burm. Burm, 

Bignonia: (P) Tbuggaiuoe, Myristica, Koathoe 



or 



Kunneen, Burm. 
Osyris peltata, Phaoun, 

Burm. 
Pierardiai (?) Kunna or 

Kuzzo, Burm, 
Pinus Dammara, Burm, 

(?) Puddow, 



Burm. 
Bignonia : lainbba, Burm. 
Calophyllum : Turra-phcc, 

Burm. 
Carapa : Taila-oon, Burm, 
Careya : Kaga, Burm, 

Ca8taneaMartabanica,Nonie Ptcrocarpus, 

or zitha, Burm. Burm, 

Cerbera manghaa, Kollooa, Bottlera, Mimasko, Burm. 

Burm. Rottlera, Keoun lac, Burm. 

Dilknia. Zimboon, Burm. Sandoricum,Thittoo, Burm 

DipicrocarpuB grandiflora, Sapotea, (?) Pabcpcan, 

Ain or aintha, Burm, Burm. 

Dipterocarpus grandiflora, ? Sonneratio^ (?) Thaumma, 

Kunnean phin, p Burm. Burm. 

Euphorbiacete, Yamula, ' Sterculia, (?) Kununu, 

Burm. Burm, 

Eorya, Tbaun, Burm. Sterculia, Thikadoo, Burm. 

Excoecaria, ? Thurrotha, Symplocos, (?) kain-tha- 



Burm, 
Ficus, Thubboo, Burm. 
Fieus, Thuppan, Burm. 
Garcinia, Vulloua, Burm. 
Grewia, Miaya, Burm, 



phogee, Burm, 
Syndcsmis, Tavoyana, Ka- 

tba Burm. 
SyndeamiSjKunnuu keunVa ; 

Kunnun keunla, Burm, 



Ueritiero foincs, Kunnazoo^ Tenninalia, Thuphanga, 

Burm. Burm. 

Hibiscus macrophyllus. Temstroemia, Puzzccn zwa. 

Hibiscus macrophyllus. (?> Burm. 

Hopea floribunda, Thanthe- Uvana, Thuhbor, Burm. 

ya, Burm, ^Vrighiia afitidysenterica 

LagcrstrcBniia, Knenmou- l^thou, Burm, 



Xylocarpus, Keannan, 

Burm. 
Zizj'phiu, Zeetbee, Burm. 



nee or puma, Burm. 
Lnurus, Kullowa or kurro 

wa, Burm. 
Lauras, Panatlia, Burm. 

Vemacnlar names. 

Abnaun, Burm. Kaantba, Burm. 

Bah-mah-thoa, Burm. Kaungo kurra. 

Con moo Burm. Keahnaun, Burm. 
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Kndiloot uUim, Bum. 
Koddoot-nu, Sarm. 
Kuinmi, Harm. 
Maiiubui, Bgrm. 
Htj-Uiu, Burm. 
Maj-Dukn, Burm. 
M»y r«ng. Barm. 
Hi;-tobck, Bam. 
Megeone, Barm. 
Fenkf'peeD, Barm. 
PJcBinihue, Barm. 
Pienmih poe, Aktm. 
Tutheya, Barm. 
Ttagaa-ia, Burm. 
TcUha, Bmm. 
Thiugi-et thittoo, Aura. 
Thiu-baunpo, Bam.. 
Thin bsDn thui-lay, Aiirw. 
They ah, Barm. 
Thouumjngi, £iinu 
Tbfmbro, Barm. 
Town pi DC. Sun). 

i/r. BlaxdtWi /ut. 



Bep-thin. 

Be)t-wan. 

Bliu-bhiraj. 

BU-U-ka. 

Daup yia. 

BDg-beng. 

Cedrela? 



Kywon-bo. 
Kywon-™. 

Licnman. 
Mala-kL 

Mee-l^ul^-lfl;, 
Mcep-thui-ban. 
Mianp bout. 
Mya-kuuBiia. 
M;eDf[-tt-bep. 
Ngoo-beng. 
Moalee-ljcng. 
Pu-lonn. 
Padthect-jra. 
PiUeng-tivaf. 
Pilt<n|;-DgD. 
PEng-lay-bynn. 
Peng'lay-oun. 
PenK-Uj-kaboay. 
Klinioaa, Pee-daup, Bana, 
Artocaqiiu, Piniuy, Ban 
Pyanng' pyioo. 
I^«Dg-kh*do. 
I'ag-nyeng. 
Ta kccp-nce. 
Tha-bban. 
Tht bysy-nee. 
Tha-bjoD. 
Thcet-ta-gyiw. 
Tbeet-ya-hao. 
Kad-wot-nn, Tfaeet-ya-nee. 
Tbeet-ya-pyion, 
Tluem. 

nUnf^-kyaap. 
Thmrng-ln. 
Ilimeiiy-tabai: 



Toung-bhant. 

Toan);-bhien. 

Toniift-byeng. 

Tonng-byioii. 

Toiin|;-klui-ray. 

TH3i);byiaa. 

TMay-daD. 

Wonthay-khray, 

Yow-ma-lay. 

Zoo-lat. 



K 



Ka-nyeu; kyamig khyay. 
Ks-nyeng-pyan. 
Kat«o Like toon. 
Kanng-tiunoo yiepaay. 
Keogtbep -gny ung- y«tpt. 
Keagthep-pbeoot-kyay. 
KhamouDg-Dce. 
Khamoung' pyion. 
Kiiaraway-iiii, 
KoDk-ko. 

Kyay.tTOy-Rya.khy-ay. 
Kyay-tsay -bayoun. 
Kyqi-yo. 

au. Ik. 1861. 

TATET KHTEE. Bueh. This timber tree, 
of maximtun girth S cubits and maiimum 
length 15 feet, ia abundant all aver tbc Tenas- 
serim proviuces. When seasoned it floats 
water. It yidds a pretty wood in grain, but one 
which rots when it dies readily. It is of no 
durability. — Oeplain Dauet. 

TAT-THA. BuEM. Atimbertreoof Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 3 cubits and 
maiiniuiu length IG feet. Scarce in Amherst, 
but abundant towards Tavoy. Found inland also 
along the sea coast all over the provinces. When 
seasoned it fioats in water. It is subject to the 
dry rot when sessoned, is s useless wood and not 
recommended. — Cbptaitt Dance. 

TAY YO THA. ? A timber tree of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 cubits and 
naiimum length 18 feet. It is veiy abundant 
on the sea coast and acljacent islands of these 

frorinces. AVhen seasoned it floats in water. 
t is used fur oars and masts of boats. When 
this wood is cut, a very acrid caustic juice or sap 
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trees are now bare. They are still, however, 
found at Grond, Bamunbulee, Mawlinga, Berchee, 
fcc. above the ghats, and in other parts of Yelia- 
pore talook : a few trees in Honore, north of 
the foot of Hosul-Mukki ghat ; and about 18,000 
small, estimated in Ankolah and Honawur divi- 
liona. These teak forests continue to be worked 
for the naval department, and afford a few logs 
of upwards of eight khundies, and having a 
length Of above forty feet. These are technically 
esUed superiors and are calculated for kelsons, 
fee., of ships of the line. In his Eeport, 1857 
to 1860, p. 45, Dr. Gibson estimated the Teak 
trees fit to be out, without reference to those 
below three candies each^ and available, as 
under : 

I. —For Sedasheghur. Treca. 

A — Prom TareemuUapoor up 
to Shidungoor, about 3,000 

B — Goond Teak, where there 
will be scarcely any reject- 
ed wood 40,00042,000 

II. — ^For Gungawullee. 

A — As far as Coddlooguddy. 1,000 
B— Prom Coddlooguddy till 

Mogore and Soondat 1,000 2,000 

III. — ^For Tuddry, about 2,000 

J IV. — For Honore 2,000 

Total number of Teak trees 4b,000 

And, taking the trees at the average of only 
hree candies each, he estimated that there could 
te 1,44,000 candies catting of these yearly, 
b that they could supply Bombay with 2,430 
•ndies, and the supply would last for 55 years 
tore. Dr. Gibson's Report, 1849 to 1856, p. 166, 
Bis us that in Ankola talooka of the Bombay 
Itesidency, teak extends over mountain lands in 
lirty-two villages, and in Kownaee over forty 
Blages, including those of the mahal of Trim- 
bk. 

Malabar coasi. Dr. Gleghom tells us {Report 
l58, p, 3,) that along the whole length of the 
Ulabar coast from Goa to Cochin, there is 
ttw very little teakwood in a ripe state on 
bvernment land below the ghats, and there are 
iky three localities above the ghats, viz. the Ana- 
lailai forests in Coimbatore ; Wynaad and Heg- 
i-devin-cottah ; and the Gund plateau, North 
toars, near Dandellie where he found Teak in 
mndaooe and of good size. The chief reserve 
hDaiiiing is a forest in the Gund pkteau. In- 
led. Teak scantling of large size is becoming 
ore and more scarce all along the West coast, 
id in Malabar first class logs are not easily 
tKnirable. That of Canara is even of smaller 
fee : and, it is every where found too expensive 
r ordinary railway purposes. But, it is not 
ik only that the Canara forests produces ; for, 
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TeaJc plantations have been formed in several 
places, but the most important are those on the 
Nelarabur river in the Ernaad taluq of Malabar. 
Dr. Gibson tells us {Report 1848— 56, p. 4) that 
the number of trees planted there by Mr. 
ConoUy, is said to have been about four hundred^ 
thousand, and they were then of ages varying from* 
sixteen to four years. Advantage had been taken 
of the proximity of the Nelumbur river with a 
view to future operations. The locality is about 
forty-eight miles inland from Calicut, near to the 
short or bridle-road to the Neilgherry hills. 
The success which had attended the measure ap- 
peared to Dr. Gibson to be complete. The trees 
had run up with a straight and clear stem,, and 
some had reached the height of thirty-five feet, 
with a circumference of from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches below. They were ai that time thickly 
planted, in order to secure a straight stem and 
for mutual protection from the winds. When 
Major Morgan visited the Nellumbur Teak plan- 
tations in December 1861, more than 50,000 
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saplings were marked and cut, to relieve the 
plantations, many of which were suffering severe- 
ly from overcrowding, as detailed in his report 
in May 1861. 

The Wynaad and Hfffgadevincottah foretU, 
on the borders of Mysore and Malabar, Dr. 
Cleghom says {Report 1858, p. 4) are or great 
value. They are about 40 miles Jong by 30 
broad, and were estimated by liim as able to 
supply 3,000 bandy loads annually (or say 
40,000 cubic feet of Teak) without apparently 
injuring the resources of the forest. There being 
no cultivation and a very scanty population, and 
the timber consequently not being required for 
local purposes, he urged that this forest should 
be reserved- From the situation and natural 
sKpe of the country, the timber must be carried 
eastward and will be extremely valuable for 
military purposes in Bangalore ; the new barracks 
of which were then being built of this Teak. 
And, he thought it probable that this forest 
timber would come into use also to meet the 
increasing demand at Ootacamund ; but, no 
means of transport eiisls by which tUe crooks i 
and other naval timber found in the forest can 
be conveyed to the coast, where they would be 
extremely valuable. The expense of carriage bj 
the usual route to Mysore and Manantoddy and 
down the Perriah Ghat to Tellicheny is altoge- 
ther prohibitory. The average price of teak at 
the quarterly auctions held at Mysore had been 
almost exactly the same as at Anamallai, viz., — 
about one rupee per cubic foot. ' 

Myaore. The Teak forests in Wynaad, says 
Major Morgan, lie along the Mysore frontier, 
from Uudumallai in the south to the confines of 
Coorg in the norih, a distance of about forty 
miles. The belt of Teak, on an average, is 
about six miles in breadth. But, this belt also 
contains an abundance of very fine blackwood, 
honah and muttee. The central portion is the 
broadest and richest in Teak. There, it grows 
sti-aight and to a good height, and contains 
fully fifty good Teak trees to the acre. The 
northern part of the belt from Bowally to 
Coorg is narrow, but is also vety rich in fine 
Teak. In the days of Hyder and Tippoo, 
these forests were worked to a great extent -. there 
ore good track roads and outlets to the eastward, 
and timber js easily floated down the Cubbaoy 
river. The Wynaad Teak forests are now the 
first in importance, as Wynaad will soon have 
outlets towards the west to the sea coast. 
In 1SS5, the price of Teak at Mysore was 
from 6 to 8 annas a cubic foot, which gave 
the wood merchants, who worked the forests (as 
thev chose), not less than SS per cent, profit, 
nnil, if taken to Bangalore, fifty per cent. more. 
Thn Klysora Government, some years ago, stop- 
ped the system of " Gootty Kanum," or stump 
fee, and worked their forests by their own ser- 
viintR, and now olitaJn it least one rupee per 
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two varieties of teak procurable one of a light, 
the other of a dark colour. The former seasons 
quickly, apparently does not lose its essen- 
tial oil, and, by all accounts, is a better and 
stronger wood than the darker variety, which, 
drawn from the Langee jungles, was that former- 
ly employed in the Government departments. 
Door frames of 20 years standing had on re- 
moval, been found ant-eaten, but these were 
the only instances of such having taken place. 
The natives of Nagpore use it particularly 
for the construction of bowries (by placing 
rough mortised frames one over the other 
as in the shaft of a mine) and they say that 
when immersed continually in water, it lasts in 
an extraordinary manner. {Note — This is the case 
with most woods E. B.) They moreover con- 
struct all terrace roofs, ferry boats, solid wheels 
of bandies, &c., horn it, as well as use it exten- 
sively for furniture. Of the teak procurable, 
the average length was 30 feet, with a girth of 
5 feet, and the maximum 64 feet with a girth 
of 4i feet, and it was then selling at from annas 
7i to annas 12 per cubic foot. 

In the Jubbulpore province, according to the 
Calcutta catalogue for the exhibition of 1862, 
one kind of this timber is there called, bv the 
natives " Oil Teak" or " ^ba Sagoon," and is 
found, it is believed, almost exclusively on the 
Vindyas, nortb of the Nerbudda, and is the 
best in the Jubbulpore provinces. Another 
kind, called by the natives " Patthareea Sagoon" 
or •• Stoney Teak," is found in the more hilly 
tracts, and is shorter and more knotty than the first. 
A third kind, called by the natives '' Doodheea 
Sagoon" or " Milky Teak," is found chiefly south 
of the Nerbudda, on the Satpoora, and is the softest 
timber. The differences in the above three woods 
are said to arise from the soils in which they grow. 

The Pegu province, onthe20th December 1852, 
was proclaimed annexed to the British territories. 
It has. ever been a principal mart for teak, in- 
deed, this wood constituted the most important 
article of trade ever since the foundation of Ban- 
gqon by Alompra in the year 1775, and Teak is, 
still, the staple timber of the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, and from its abundance and its valuable 
property of being impervious to the white ant, 
Dr. Mason tells us, it is used in Moulmein almost 
exclusively, both for building purposes, and for 
furniture. In 1848, eighteen thousand tons of this 
timber were exported, and Mr. E. Eiley estimated 
that more than three thousand tons were used for 
home consumption ; the total value of the whole 
falling little short of a million of rupees. A 
public journal recently commented on the Pegu 
Teak forest Beport, for 1860-61, as an item of 
Bevenue as foUows: — " The Commissioner 
says that the total number of first class teak 
trees is estimated at a million and a half in the 
whole of the Pegu forests, and proceeds to say 
that of these Dr. Brandis considers that 30,000 



may be girdled annually. We conclude that 
there is some, error here — this increase in the 
number of first class trees could scarcely be as 
much as a million in four years. And again the 
Conservator, by his scheme shows that only 
25,000 would be obtainable even in 1869-70. 
These discrepancies may be perhaps susceptible 
of explanation: — it is difficult to comprehend 
the figures as now presented. The number of 
logs sold during the year 1860-61, appears to 
have been 8,834, and in the previous year 1 5,4 1 6 ; 
and the sums realized approximately were Bu- 
pees 2,20,850 and Ks. 2,31,240, the logs of 
1860-61 having been of larger size. The total 
revenues from the forests, however, from all 
sources, amount to Bs. 2,49,752, and the total 
expenditure to Bs. 2,76,753. The excess of ex- 
penditure is in part accounted for by the pur- 
chase of 40 elephants, forest improvements, &c., 
— but the deduction nevertheless is inevitable, 
that the forests do not yet yield a revenue to 
Government. When discussing this subject, 
now some months back, we pointed out that the 
footing on which these forest matters were estab- 
lished and conducted was not financially satis- 
factory, and we then showed that Government 
was paying more for the timber it required, 
through one agency or other, than it could have 
obtained it through private contractors and per- 
mit holders. The present report from the Com- 
missioner does not satisfy us that matters have 
been altered to any manifest advantage. It is 
time, we conceive, that some indication of remu- 
nerative working should at the present day be 
exhibited, after such large disbursements annu- 
ally, and so many years of unprofitable outlay. 
It is true that the Commissioner has an assumed 
set off in the shape of stock on hand, amount- 
ing to, he calculates to 1,08,000 Bupees— -but 
by the period this stock is disposed off, and 
money recovered, another annual expenditure on 
account of the Conservancy Department will 
have been incun'ed. This item may be constant- 
ly recurring, and we do not see our way well cut 
of this dilemma. There is no reason to expect 
that the disbursements will be less in 1861-62, 
than set down for 1860-61." Dr. Brandis. 
tells us, in the Calcutta Catalogue for the Ex- 
hibition of 1862 and his separate re-print, that 
the best Teak forests in British Burmah are on 
the hills between the Sitang and Irrawaddy rivers 
and in the Thoungyen valley ; but, even these 
forests are poor compfired with extensive tracts, 
covered with Teak producing forests, to the north 
of the British boundary, especially on the feeders 
of the Sitang and Salween rivers and on some of 
the tributaries of the Meenam or Bankok river. 
The trees also are, as a rule, much larger and the 
shape of the stem more regular, in the forests of the 
Burmese empire, the Siamese kingdom and the 
Karenny country. The tallest Teak tree measured 
in Pegu was 106 feet high to the first branch. 
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— Selections from the Beeordi (^f Gooentmettt of 
India, Rfreign Department, No. XXVIII, p. 11. 
Even in the Teak foreats of Burmah, however, 
Teak forms only a very small proportion of the 
forests ; the greater part of ivhich consists of 
various trees, mostly firing much faster thui 
Teak and much more able to propajifate them- 
selves by natural means, but almost all of which 
are, in comparison with Teak, at present of very 
little or no value. It is, however, says Dr. 
McClelland in the hill forests of Pegu alone, 
that teak appears in perfection. It is only found 
on the southern and western declivities where it 
is exposed to a strong sun. On the open and 
exposed ridges, it becomes scarce, and it diaap- 
peara altogether on the northern aides of hilts. 
It is this peculiar partiality it exhibits for the 
southern and western slopes that readers the dis- 
tribution of Teak so partial and limited. Its 
immediate associates in the forests are Spondia 
acuminata, Swietenia chaplas, Inga xylocarpa ; 
Dalbergia robusta, and D. emarginata, Black- 
wellia propinquB and £. spirals, Pentaptera 
aijuna, and P. glabra, Sterculia alata, Careys 
arborea, Terminalia seevoln, T- bellerica, Phyllan- 
thus, Cluytia spinosa and Conocarpus acuminata, 
all large timber rivalling the Teak itself in mag- 
nitude and far out-numbering it in quantity. 
The soil of the Teak forests presents the same 
uniformity as to geological structure. In the 
forests where the best Teak is found, the soil is 
a grey stiff sandy clay, derived from the dark 
slaty sand-stone and slate clay, the particles 

Eassing downwards into comminuted slaty rhom- 
aidal fragments. In the lower forests, where 
the soil is composed of laterlte. Teak is not 
found in the same perfection ; but, whether the 
difference be owing to the soil, or to the want 
of shelter and radiated heat Irom the immediate 
vicinity of hills. Dr. McClelland was not able 
to say, but nearly all the other varieties of timber 
associated with Teak partake of the same pecu- 
liarity and attain a much larger size in the hills 
than they do in the lower forests. Teak is dif- 
fused throughout the general forest in the pro- 
portion of about one to five hundred of other 
trees. In what are called the teak forests, strict- 
ly speaking, it is found in the proportion of 
about one to three hundred, not equally diffused, 
but confined to certain localities of small extent 
where it constitutes the prevailing tree for a few 
hundred yards, seldom for a mile continuously. 
These localities are the warm southern or west- 
ern slopes i sometimes it ascends to ridges, and 
when these are sheltered to the north and east 
by higher hills presenting a free south-western 
aspect, the teak assumes its largest and most 
lofty size. It must be quite obvious, therefore, 
that a tree depending on so many local peculiari- 
ties for its fuU development, cannot occur con- 
tinuously to any great or general extent, yet the 
quautity of teu in these forests has been, and. 
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cofdt of GovemmefU of Itidia^ Foreign Bepart- 
me^it. No, XXVIII. p. 56,) that teak belongs to 
that class of tropical trees, the wood of which is 
not uniform, but distinctly divided into concen- 
tric rings. It is evident that the growth of teak 
is not uniform, the yearly increase for the first six 
years being : lOy'^ lines in diameter, that for the 
next sixteen years 5^ lines in diameter. By in- 



terpolation and diminishing proportioiiatdy the 
yearly increase in the years after the age of 70, 
a more complete scale of the growth of teak hid 
been obtained, the rate of growth, as railffnlftfij 
from his observations, in Calcutta and Moulmdi, 
is slower than that given for the Tenaaserim 
provinces in the plains, but more rapid tba 
the growth of trees 1,100 feet above the tea. 



TABLE. 2. 
Sfatements of the measttrement of a number of Teak treea of different agM. 
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According to Dr. Brandis, the following is 
the rate of teak growth. 

10 years growth, 18 inches at 6 feet from the 

ground. 
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Characters of Teak wood. Teak wood is of a 
brown colour and when fresh sawn has the 
fragrance of rosewood. It is very hard, yet 
light, is easily worked and though porous, is 
strong and durable. It is soon seasoned, it 
shrinks little and being of an oi]y natiu«, it 
does not injure iron. It is probably the most 
durable timber known and is therefore of great 
▼alu^to ship-builders. It is the best wood in 
south-eastern Asia for ship-timber, house carpen- 
try, or other work where strong and durable wood 
is required. It is rarely attacked by white ants, 
and, from long experience, it is esteemed the most 
useful tree in South-eastern Asia, — superior to 
every other wood, whether in or out of water. 
And this durability as Mr. O'Biley observes ren- 
ders it valuable in a climate like that of India, 
where the elements causing decay are so nu- 
merous and powerful, where dampness brings 
on rapid decomposition and the white ant 
devours without scruple. In .general qualities, 
remarks Dr. Gibson, especially in endurance 
under exposure, it seems superior to all 
other Indian woods. Differences in quality, ac- 
cording to latitude, soil, or situation, are how- 
ever very observable. It is commonly said that 
teak of the northern parts of the Bombay presi- 
dency is superior to that of Canara ; that this 
i^^un is of gi'eater strength and endurance than 
the Malabar wood ; and that the teak of Pegu is 
the worst of all. Por these distinctions, he thinks, 
there is some foundation, but by no means to 
the extent alleged. He has seen some teak 
grown in the richer valleys of the northern 
Dang, inferior in strength and compactness of 
grain to that imported from the inland hilly parts 
of the southern peninsula, as, from theAnnamallai 
forest, situated between Coimbatore and Malabar. 
There is, however, he adds, no doubt but that the 
eastern teak, from the Salem (?) and other rivers, 
19 considerably inferior in strength and durability 
strength &c. to that of Malabar. 

The cohesive force of teak wood varies from 
13,000 to 15,000 pounds per square inch ; the 
weight of its modulus of elasticity is 21,67,000 
pounds per square inch, according to Mr. Bar- 
low's experiments ; and the weight of a cubic 
foot of seasoned wood, varies from 41 to 53 
pounds. Representing 



the strength of oak by 100, that of teak 

will be, 109 

Stiffness of oak by 100, „ 126 

Toughness of oak by 1 00, „ 94 

From which it appears that, except in tough- 
ness, it is much superior to oak in these pro- 
perties, but these proportions are drawn from two 
or three expeiiments on teak, and probably were 
tried on veiy select specimens ; whereas those 
for oak, were on a mean^specimen, selected from 
pieces of oak of various qualities. 

Dr. Brandis, moreover, tells us that the strength 
and density of the teak timber of British Burmah 
vary exceedingly, according to the locality where 
the trees grow. The extremes obseiTed in pre- 
liminary experiments were 40 and 50 lbs. per 
cubic foot and 190 lbs. to 289 lbs. breaking 
weight. Mr. Rohde, who has paid much atten- 
tion to these points, had frequently been struck 
with the want of strength in logs apparently 
sound, but had generally found the darkest veined 
wood the strongest. He says teaks will be found 
to differ in weight from thirty-nine pounds six 
ounces to fifty-two pounds fifteen ounces the 
cubic foot, when seasoned ; and the heaviest, 
when green, were only fifty-seven pounds nine 
ounces the cubic foot. He had been told that 
some of the teaks from the Cochin forest weigh 
as much as sixty pounds the foot, when green. 
He adds, Major Campbell's experiments show 
that the weight of a cubic foot varies in the 
several specimens from 52 to 37 lbs., practical 
value of S. 92 to 51. In Dr. Wight's ex- 
periments, with Coimbatore teak, it was proved 
as regards the strength, as shown by the weight 
it wa:) found capable of sustaining, that it is 
inferior to several other woods tried there. The 
average of 6 specimens was about, but under, 
400 lbs. and Dr. Gibson remarks that, in strength, 
it is, as Dr. Wight observes, inferior to some 
other trees, of which Dalbergia Oojenenis or 
Tunnach may be mentioned as one. Mr. Edye 
remarked that the Malabar t-eak is considered 
the best, and is always most valued in the British 
Grovernment dock yards, and it is now admitted 
that the teak in Malabar differs from that of the 
Annamallai. 

Indeed, the vaiying qualities of the different 
teaks, have long been well known to prac- 
tical men. The Malabar teak which grows 
on the western side of the ghat mountains 
has been generally esteemed the best and always 
preferred at the Government dock-yards. The 
second rate teak of Palghat was found by Colo- 
nel Frith of a light colour with a specific gravity 
of 0-852. The Ceylon teak, "Taikke Ceylemey" 
of Mr. Mendis, which grows in the western pro- 
vince of Ceylon, and is used there for bridges and 
buildings, weighs 44 lbs. per cubic foot, and was 
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est«incd to last from 15 to 60 years. That kind 
is described as a rather hard, fine, close grained 
and somewhat lieavj wood. He says o( the Cochin 
teak " Taikke Cochini," which is used in Cey- 
lon for carts and waggons, bridges, in building, 
nnd for arrack casks (and the wood of these casks 
imparts a fine colour and flavour to the arrack,) 
that it weighs lbs> H to tl\e cubic foot aad lasts 
from 15 to 90 years. Cochin teak is elsewhere 
described as a rather hard, though somewhat 
coarse and open grained, moderately heavy wood,' 
of a lighter hue, rather coarser teiture, and con- 
siderably more ponderous than the Moulmein 
teak. The hill teak of Tinnevelly, (qu ? kul 
teak ?) is described by Colonel Pritb as of a 
light brown colour, and used for general pur- 
poses. The kullen teak of Travancore, is describ- 
ed as of a brown colour, and specific gravity 
0'749, and as used for buildings, wheelwright's 
work, ka., and the kuUen teak of Palghat, as of 
dark colour, as the best teak, and very strong 
and large. This kullen teak is perhaps identical 
with wh«t Mr. McI»or describes as '* kul- 
teak," a variety of Tectona grandis, of the Wy- 
naad about Sullan's Battery, as scarce, but con- 
sidered superior to the common teak, and under 
the Tamil name oomy takoo maram, at Coim- 
batore. Dr. Wight felt, yet uncertain whether 
to view this as variety or a distinct species of 
teak. Spedmeus tested there proved very inferior 
in strength to the true teak, breaking with - 
weight of only 300 lbs., while the other sui 
tained above 400. 

Mr. Bohde tells us that the Godavery teak 
varies much in density : much of it is finely 
veined ; generally it is heavier than the Uangoon 
teak, but not equal to some from the Malabar 
coast. The dark or heavy teak of the mi 
tains bordering on the Godaveiy is very little, 
if at all, inferior to that of Malabar, but a good 
deal of the Godavery teak is veiy open grained. 
The logs brought to market are always irregular 
in shape. Where strength, without any regard 
to size and shape, is required, the small heavy 
logs brought down by return bullock carts to 
Masulipatam may be used. There is a variety, 
says Dr. Roxburgh, which grows on the banks 
of the Godaverj- in the Uecoan, of which the 
wood is beautifully veined, streaked and mottled, 
closer grained and heavier than the common teak 
tree, and which is well adapted for furniture. 
Some of the old trees have beautiful burrs, re- 
sembling the Amboyna wood, which are much 
esteemed. He had obtained an excellent speci- 
men of the burr of the teakwood tree through 
the kindness of Dr. Horsfield, of the ^^t India 
House. 
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TABLE 3. 

.' recent Reports he gives the foUowing companttive Stdtement ot the growth 
of Teak trees according to different observatioiu. 
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,) Tlu nuaber it obtained by taking the avenge of the dots given in No*. 1, 2, 4 and 5 of the table, page 
106 of the " Beport oa the Tealc tbretti of the Tenuaerim proviacea," vii., the average of the age and of 
the circumAarence of four treei reepectivelj 82, S8, 86 and BO jean of age. 

.) Obtained in timiUr manner from Not. S to 12 of the tame table. 

.) Ditto ditto ditto Not. 0, 8, 9, 10 and 18 of ditto. 

.) Ditto ditto ditto Not. 7, 11 and 12 of ditto. 



Ur. Hdye'stime, it was generally considei- 
it there were three sorts of teak in use. 
Brst, that sort which grows to a very large 
i of an open, porous grain and very much 
At5 Dintzic oak : it is fouiul in the forests 
! foot of the ghats ; ia valleys where the 
deep and rich ; and on the banks of great 
On the bank of the Jmari river, near 



the ghats, about eighty miles from Cochin, he 
caused such a tree of teak to be felled. It was 
seven feet in diameter, and at seventy feet from 
the butt it was twenty-six inches in diameter. 
It was not deemed durable as timber; but, for 
planks and boards, such as the nstive carpen- 
ters use, it is preferred to any other of the smnll 
knotty woods. 
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it. This timber, as well ns that before described, 
grows in a rich deep soil, and; consequently, its 
maturity is rapid and its dimensions large ; but 
the texture of the wood is as different from that 
of the forests of the ghats, as the American and 
Dantzic are from the English oak. At Rangoon 
and Pegu this timber is split in the heart shake 
into two parts, which the natives call shimbins, 
and this, Mr. Edye considers, shows the 
freeness of the grain of the wood. These 
pieces are priced according to their size ; 
and this sort of teak is better known to the 
merchants and captains of the country trade 
than any other, on account of its use for the 
repairs of vessels, or as sea-shore timber." 

Mr. Edye says the teak may be said to be the most 
valuable tree in India. It produces,he8ay8,a}fOodoil, 
which is used with paint as a substitute for linseed- 
oil; and which also makes a good varnish for paint 
or wood, and is known generally by the name of 
wood oil. The leaf of this tree is large and 
round, in shape resembling a cabl)age-leaf, about 
ten inches in diameter, but very thin, althouj^h 
its fibres are strong. The blossoms and berries 
are produced in large bunches when in bloom, 
they may be compared to hops ; when in seed, 
as to size, to a bunch of grapes. The nut is of 
n dark russet brown, and very hard ; when ripe, 
it falls to the ground and plants itself. A forest 
patch of teak, when in full bloom, has much the 
appearance 6f a field of ripe com when viewed 
from a distance, with a few spots of green inter- 
spersed ; by this appearance the native hill 
people discover the trees of teak at this season, and 
cut around their roots to prevent the sap from as- 
cending the next year. The persons who work the 
forests of teak . on the side of the hills of western 
India, are thus able to distinguish at a distance 
those trees from the others, and cut them down for 
floating to the depot there, which can only be done 
at the setting in of the monsoon, when the ra- 
pids fiU the nallas; and then the tremendous 
torrents dash whatever may be thrown into them 
from one fall to another, from heights of fifty 
feet at a fall, until at last it reaches the depot, 
having been brought down by a circuitous route 
of one hundred miles, from a height of from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

" Much, says Edye, might be said on the uses and 
durability of teak and foreign timber; butheaddsit 
will be desirable to postpone that until its practical 
uses have been mentioned. Experience, he adds, 
proves that teak ships, if kept in India, or within the 
tropics, in actual service, would , at theend of seven or 
fourteen years, be in a better state than if kept in 
ordinary, subject to the changes of the climate of 
England. There cannot be a doubt that the 
climate and temperature of its native atmosphere 
is the most favourable to its durability. Its value, 
for the purposes of ship building does not, he s»ys, 
consist meri'ly in its durability ; a still greater 
advantage i-, that the ship is at all times ready 



for service, while ships of European wood, ouh 
stnictf d with oak and fir, are constantly wBrpis{ 
and crazy, and in forty-eight hours after \k 
caulking of the top sides are frequently as leah 
as before ; the health of the crew-suffers, in oot- 
sequence, at the change of the monsoon, fhn 
exposure to the damps of a tropical climate ; aid 
also, from this cause, the carpenters' crew ne 
kept fully employed. But the teak ship, wfaa 
well caulked, remains dry and comfortable Is 
the crew and is always an efficient ship for 
service. The many contradiotoiy reports of 
sailors on the state of ships of war on kaagi 
stations, is to be placed to the want of kagt- 
ledge of the true state, of facts. It is wd! 
known in the dockyards that, by a oontiauti , 
caulking of the sides or decks of a skip, tie 
wood is so completely Cdmprrssed on ike 
and edges of the plank by the caulking in^- 
that the oakum is forced through the seaminti; 
the ship, and that that seam can never be ign 
caulked tight. From this cause, theoakonii 
the seam becomes wet and rotten ; and tkeikjA 
crew are exposed to the injurious effects of s» 
haling the putrid air through the opening 4 
the ship's timbers. The confined state oft 
ship under hatches in a tropical climate, is adl 
known to all who have been on board one iift 
heavy tropical rains and galea of wind, srkea d| 
monsoon sets in, and which lasts for davs ol 
weeks together." 

Upon the whole, the Malal>aT teak 
the best. But that of Bangoon is lighter vi 
more open and straight in the gT»iu, and is pr 
ferred for masts and spars. It is also said that tok 
from Pegu, is of a lighter colour than thit of ij 
Peninsula of India But, in all these vaiyin^ 
sometimes conflicting accounts, as to the 
and weights of the teak woods grown ib 
several provinces of India, until we lein 
the processes adopted, in killing, feUio{E 
seasoning, are similar, we shall not be in a 
tion to judge as to the now reported di 
Major Morgan (Beport 1861-2, para. 100) 
us that Malabar teakwood had been " 
nued in Madras for the use of gun carriage 
the superintendent, as it was found quite 
But he had explained to Colonel Maiilaad, 
shown him that the manufactory mast 
been supplied with girdled teak. Good 
grained Malabar teak, Major Morgan add^ 
superior to any wood for wheels and tbegii " 
Teak,hesay8, haslongago been given up, as il 
the wood brittle and deprives it of jts 
Neverthless, writing in 1 854, Dr. Mi 
mentioned, as his opinion, that full grown 
requires to be kill^ at least two years ' 
is cut down, and in carryingthis system out, he 
the precaution, aaearly asNovember 1853, to 
800 full-sized trees killed in Thounzai forests* 
600 in the Oakkan forests ; and, be addi^il 
be necessary, without loss of time, to 
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these pronsions as far as the resources of the 
forests will safely allow, (Selec. Records of Govt, 
of India, Foreign Depctrtment, No, IX. p. 24.) 
Still more recently, (ia para. 32 and 41, pages 
11 and 13, Selec, Govt, of India, No. XXFIII,) 
we find the following course of operations laid 
down : — 

1. *' Marking, — ^All trees measuring 6 feet in 
girth and above in the first division, will be 
marked in 1857 in such a manner that the 
marks shall remain visible for 24 years. 

2. " Girdling. — One fourth of the trees thus 
marked, will be girdled immediately by a circular 
cut through the bark, about one inch into the 
wood. 

" The trees will always be allowed to stand 
three years before felling, which is one year 
longer than what is generally considered to be 
sufficient for seasoning in this climate. 

" We must, for the present, therefore, limit our 
improvements to the rule which already forms 
an artilce of every forest contract concluded for 
this and the next year; viz., that no tree, the 
lower part of which is not hollow, is to be felled 
higher than one cubit from the ground. And first, 
we must mention a few circumstances, that will 
tend to increase the number of trees to be girdled 
and felled. All threes of whatever size tbey may be, 
that show evident signs of decline and decay 
must be girdled at once. For trees that are be- 
ginning to be Nathat, this measure is desirable, 
because the timber of a Nathat tree is always 
inferior in appearance, and often in quality, to 
that of a sound tree. For those trees that show 
si*;ns of decline from having been attacked by a 
parasitic ficus, which is particularly destructive 
to te>tk trees in this country, (Pegu) this measure 
necessary, if we wish to save their timber from 
destruction, as the timber therefore of a tree 
killed by a parasitic ficus is of little or no vhIuc. 

Also, all isoLited trees must be spared, in 
order to obviate a want of seedlings in places 
to which the seeds of other trees could not be 
carried by natural causes." Thus in the Peg:u 
Province the girdling of teak seems to be in full 
operation. — Sr, JBrandie, Selec. from the Records 
of Govt, of India, No, XlVIil, p. 10 and 13. 

Uses, — Teak is used in house building, for 
beams, for furniture of every description, and 
largely in ship-building. In the Madras gun 
carriage manufactory, it is used for all parts of 
H^ht field caniages (except the beams) ; waggons 
and their limbers (except poles and splinter bars) ; 
also for heavy field and garrison carriages ; garri- 
son traversing platforms; for gun and mortar 
platforms ; and for all parts of heavy and light 
mortar carts ; store carts (with the exception of 
poles and sfdinter bars) : platform, line, and 
water carta ; gins, and wheel work ; hea^ and 
l\ght fidd annn^nition boxils : ttan&pbri carn- 
ages «nd limber^ and fumitui-e work. — Drs, Box- 
huTffh, Wight, Falcomr, Mason, McClelland, 
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Gidson, Cleghom and Brandis ; Mr. Edye, Mr, 
Rohde, Mr. Earl, Mr. E. 0' Riley ; CaL and 
Mad, Cat. Ex, 1862, Madras Proc. Ex, 1851, 
Major Morgan, Captain Sankey. 

TECTONA TEBNIFOLIA, Buch. 

Tectona Hamiltonia, Wall. 

This species of teak grows on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy, at Segaen, Prome, Ava, and at 
the foot of Taong-Dong, and, from native descrip- 
tions, Pr. Mason imagines it is found in the 
province of Yay. It flowers in March, its wood 
is inferior to that of T. grandis. — Dr. Mason, 
Foigt, 

TEE KA LOUNG or THA-KA-DAT- 
GHEE, BuRH. A timber tree of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22^ feet. 
Abundant at Mergui and Tavoy. When sea- 
soned it floats in«water. It is used for bedsteads, 
and for house building. Becommended as a 
durable, tough wood for helves or for hammer 
handles. — Cjptain Dance. 

TEKKEEH ATTOVYE AN JELLY, Tam. 
A wood of Travancore, of a brown colour, spe- 
cific gravity 0528, 4 to 6 feet in circumference, 
used for house and ship building. — Colonel Frith. 

TELEGA, Tel. A wood of the Godavery 
forests and Dekhan. (Gardenia, species ?) Wood 
very hard, would be very good for turning. — 
Captain Beddome. 

TELETA, HiND..^ Atreeof ChoUNagpore 
with a soft, red wood. — Gal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TELLE OR PAYANE, the Tamil and Mala- 
yala names of. a tree on the Malabar coast and 
Travancore, about sixty feet in height, and two feet 
and half in diameter. It is an inferior sort of 
**pine," and is named by natives Dupi maram. It 
produces an • inferior sort of damah, or resin, 
which is boiled down with cocoanut oil. When 
thus prepared, it is a substitute for pitch or resin, 
but very inferior. The wood is used for the 
masts of pattamahs, catamarans, canoes, &c., 
but it is not durable. — Edye, Forests of Malabar 
and Canara. (Qu. ? Is this a Shorea or a Va- 
teria ?) 

TENBOW OR Black Heart Wood. Grows 
in the Malabar forests to about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and from twenty-five to thirty-five 
feet in height. It is considered by carpenter^ 
a useful wood for general purposes, in house 
building, and for native vessels and implements 
of agriculture — Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

TENASSEEIM. The name of this province 
of the Empire* has now merged into the more 
comprehensive term of British Burmah. But, 
the first edition of the Beverend Dr. Mason's 
invaluable work, was styled Tenasserim, and it 
seems suitable to give, here, the names of the 
tiviber trees which he noticed. They are as 
under ; — 
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Tectoiwl 
B«ui> loDgifolu. 

fl^r«t frtgnni. 
DioapfTOS, ip- 

DiMplTTOI, ip. 

BuliiDi*, tp. 

SwieUais mmhoguu. 
Ftcroearpoi Willichii. 

„ dalbergioide». 
&r«deaiiui TiTajina. 
Vitic* rabuta. 

Hopot odoraU. 
- VUem linccolaU. 
Dipterocvpiu lasvit. 
Diptcraeupiu gnudiBon. 
Diplcrocirpua, tp. 



VitM «rbor««. 
Gmclint arbom 
Ccdrdi tooDk. 



Silbergia. 
Qnereiu feacstnti. 
„ tnrbiiuU. 
Telatina. 
„ Amheistiin*. 
TirbbB. f ? ? 



tdgentKemii Riginte. 
CiJophjUum. 

GordonU floribaada, 
„ inUgrifbli*. 

Bru^iera Khecdii. 

Rbiiophan gTiniiorrbiia. 

Careyi arborca. 

Artocarpn* ntunatni. 

MyHstica amygdalina. 
„ iphKrocarpa. 

SoQDcratia acida. 

Maybgoung. 
Caiiurina murieaU. 
Heritiera miiior. 
BtitjB uainaDiUa. 
Launit (Sasufrai.) 
Odina*wodicr. 
Erytliriim indica. 
Eiythrini, ip. 



Mnmya. 
Zalacca cdoli*. 
AgaUua loranthitotia. 
Finni Latteri. 



These, adds Dr. Miuon, are among more 
a hundred trees in the Tenasaerim provinces 
that furnish valuable woods, of which the aelec- 
tioQ of fifty or siity would embrace the most 
useTul. — Dr. Ma»o». 

Ur. E. O'Hiley remarks that the useful kinds of 
timberwhicfa abound in the forests, in addition to 
teak, areveiy numerous; many of these possess 
qualities superior to that timber in regard to du- 
rability under exposnre to alternations of heat 
andmoisture:and, unlike teak, when used as posts 
for houses, several are impervious to the attack of 
the white ant; their specific gravity, exceeding, for 
the greater part, that of water and their excessive 
hardness, forming the principle obstacles to their 
being more generally known. The principle trees 
are the following : some of them classed by Dr. 
Watlich, in his notice of the forests of these pro- 
vinces. 

1 Anao. 7 Padonk. Ftcroearpna. 

2 ThcDgsn Hopca odoraU. 6 Hunt, kha. 

3 Peengrado Acada. B Toani; bainji. 

4 fiambwai. 10 Yin -die or Bulard ebony. 

5 Fscmah ; Lagentrcemia. II Kuiee-tha, similar to 

6 Konk H'lnoo. Boxwood in gnin. 
Several others of small dimensions are in 

general use with the natives for household and 
other useful purposes requiring a hard and close 
grained material. 

Of the foregoing, he adds, the " Anan" 
stands pre-eminent in its characteristics as s 
forest tree of the lar^st dimensions, its quence c 
straightness and freedom from internal de> hardness, btit the 
cay. and more especially in its indestradi- to " Theet kha" 
£46 
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tics. In the latter case it is owing, in all proba- 
bility, to the existence of some acrid principle in 
the wood (implied by its name " bitter wood") 
which, similar to oxide of iron, has the effect of 
repelling the insect. 

" In the construction of wharfs and embank- 
ments on the river face, both " Anan" and 
*' Peengado" would be found valuable for posts, 
and if proper care be observed in the selection of 
the timber and in freeing it from all the sap por- 
tions of the tree it would doubtless prove as 
lasting as brickworks. 

" Padouk" affords a fine timber for many 
purposes, and from its large size and even 
texture has been brought into general notice. 
Several experiments have been made in the 
ordnance department of Madras to ascertain 
its fitness for gun carriages, but with what 
result, Mr. 0*Biley was unable to state. As 
a substitute for teak, should it be found to an- 
swer for the above stated and other purposes, it 
is valuable, and from its large size, its even grain, 
rendering it susceptible of a high polish, and 
beauty of colour and pattern, it appears to be 
well suited to the manufacture of articles of 
furniture. 

" The foregoing are the most generally known 
woods of the forests in common use with the 
natives, but to them might be added a list of 
forty to fifty others more or less useful. Of the 
remaining forest trees and shrubs the following 
possess valuable properties, adapted to a demand 
for £urope consumption. 

Sapan wood, Caesalpinia, Teni-yeit, Burh. 
Jack, Artocarpus, Teingnay, Burh. 
Bed-dye, Morinda citrifolia, Neepatsay. 

** For many years past, a trade in Sapan wood 
from Mergui to Dacca has been prosecuted by the 
native boats, the article being obtained from the 
Sapan wood forests lying near the frontier hills, 
from the Eastern side of which large supplies 
are annually imported through Bangkok into 
Singapore. It is also found throughout the valley 
of the Great Tenasserim river and is said by the 
Karens to be plentiful in the vicinity of the head 
waters of the * Hoin bwai,' and * Dagyne.' In 
isolated patches it is found generally distributed 
throughout the whole provinces. 

** The dye obtained from the wood of the 
' Jack,' as prepared by the natives, is a 
brilliant orange yellow, which is obtained 
by the addition of an infusion made from 
the leaves of the ' Don-yat' producing a 
brilliancy of color not excelled by the best 
English dyers. The new sacerdotal dress of the 
Poongyees evince the effect of this process ; and 
were a specimen of the dyed article sent home 
it would be found to surpass most of the British 
nuige of dyes of its class, and as a process not re- 
quiring the application of any of the metallic 
bases as a mordant, would doubtless become an 
tttide of enqniry and consequent standard value. 



TIRHIKALIA. 

'' The red dye obtained from the roots of the 
Mordina citrifolia is equal in every respect to 
that of the Sapan wood ; it is in fact in general 
use with the natives for dyeing the yam of the 
native cloths, both silk and cotton ; and with the 
exception of some specimens of Java dyes obtain- 
ed from the same tree, I have rarely seen better 
single colors of the kind ; it must be borne in 
mind in relation io such a comparison, that the 
use of mineral mordant in the native process is 
unknown, and with the exception of weak leg 
made from the ashes of some of the animals of 
the jungles no other application is made beyond 
the simple solution of the extract from the wood 
itself."— l^r. Mawn't Tenasserim, Mr. U, O* Riley 
in Journ, Ind, Arch, 

TENG-KHAT, Burm. ? This is a heavy 
wood of Amherst^ solid and fit for turning pur- 
poses ; used for rice-pounders, &c. — Cat. Ex. 
1851. 

TENTUKIE, the Malayala name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about twelve or eighteen 
inches in diameter, and twelve feet high : it can- 
not be considered valuable. It is sometimes 
used by the natives for inferior and common pur- 
poses. — Edye, on the Timber qf Ceylon, 

TENTOOLLEE or KOYAN, Uria ? In 
Ganjam, the common tamarind tree ? — Captain 
Macdonald, 

TETRANTHEKA. A genus of plants, be- 
longing to the Lauraces. 

T. apetala, Boxb., Kookoor chita, Beng., is 
a tree of peninsular India, Bengal and Assam, 
and in the northern part of New Holland. 

T. Gardneriy Thw. A tree 40 to 50 feet high 
of the central province of Ceylon, at an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

T. fflaberrima, Thw., a small Ceylon tree, at 
4,000 feet elevation. 

Jlso, may be mentioned, T. longifolia, T. 
ligustrina, T. iteodaphne, small or moderate 
sized trees of Ceylon. T. monopetala of penin- 
sular India, and Oude, the Buro.kukur chettu 
of the Bengalese, the Nara chettu of Telin- 
gana and Jungli Rai Am of Hindustan, also T. 
nemoralis, and T. ovalifolia of Ceylon, the last a 
tree 30 to 40 feet high, with T.'^Roxburghii of 
India and Ceylon, the Bo-mee gass of the Sin- 
ghalese. — Voigt, Thwaites. 

TETBANTHERA NITIDA, Eoxb. 

A useful timber tree which grows in Assam, 
in the Garrow hills, from which canoes full fifty 
feet long are made. — f^'oigt, 

TEllMlNALIA. This genus of plants is 
found in the tropical parts of Asia and America, 
and many of them furnish valuable timber and 
other useful products. The bark of Terininalia 
aijuna is used in India, in medicine, for its as- 
tringency, and in dyeing as that of Bucida bucc- 
ros in Jamaica, and that of Terminalia benzoin in 
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TSRMINALIA, Speciei. 

the Isle of France. The galls found on the 
leaves of T. chebula, are powerfully astringent, 
and used in dyeing yellow and black, the ripe 
fruit of T. bellerica is reckoned astringent, and 
that of T. Moluccana is like it. That of T. chebula, 
in an unripe state, and of different ages (v. Flem- 
ing, As. Bes. XI, p. 182, 8vo.), has long been 
known under the names of black, yellow, and 
chebulic (Kaboolee from Cabool) myrobolans, 
and considered generally laxative. The fruit of 
T* dtrina, as well as of T. angustifolia and T. 
Gangetica is like that of T. chebula, and em- 
ployed for the same purposes. The kernels of 
T. catappa have the same hindi-persian name, 
** badam" applied to them, as to those of the 
common almond, they are eaten as such, and are 
veiy palatable ; Dr. Boyle had seen the tree as 
far north as Allahabad, in gardens. The kernels 
of T. Moluccana, and those of T. bellerica are 
also eaten. From the latter a gum exudes, as 
from Combretum altemifolium in south America : 
a mflky juice is described as flowing from T. 
benzoin, Xi«n./., which, being fragant on dry- 
ing, and resembling benzoin, is used in chui'ches 
in the Mauritius as a kind of incense. — Royle^ 
111. Him. BoL, p. 209. 

TEEMINALIA, Species. Thuphanga, Burm. 
A Tavoy timber tree. — ITalL 

TERMINALIA, Species. Dr. Mason says, 
that the Tenasserim province yields the T. che- 
bula, and two other species. One of these he 
describes as " the bitter wood of Tenasserim," 
(is it the Theet khaP) a small tree, used for 
boats in the neighbourhood of Amherst, and 
exempt from the attack of the teredo. Mr. 
Mason had never seen the tree, but its 
leaves and fruit were furnished to him by 
Mr. 0*Biley, and they indicate it to be a species 
of terminalia, and of the section pentaptera. 
The good timber, and bitter bark assimilate it to 
Boxburgh's P. Jfjtma, but the foliation is 
different. 

The other species, a large timber tree, is com- 
mon in the interior, and its winged fruit indi- 
cates its connection with Dr. Boxburgh*s genus 
pentaptera. — Dr. MasovCs Tenasserim. 

TEBMINALIA, Species. Hanagal, Can. A 
Mysore wood, used for furniture and house build- 
ing. — Captain Fuekle in Had. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TEBMINALIA, %c/>«. Kosee, Tel. A 
tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 50 
feet, droumference 4 feet, and height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
22 feet. Used for posts, door frames and rafters, 
and burnt for firewood, being tolerably plentiful. 
— Captain Maedonald. 

TEBMINALIA, Species. Oijoono, Tel. 
Terminalia alata ? T. glabra P A tree of Gan- 
jam, extreme height 100 feet, circumference 8 
feet and height from ground to the intersection 



TBRMINALIA ARJUNA. 

of the first branch, 36 feet. This is used for 
making boats in the same way as the Holondfai 
and Jamo. The tree is not very common ii 
Gumsur, but abounds in the forests of Bod»- 
goda. —Captain Maedonald. 

TEBMINALIA ALATA, AinsHe, W. le. 19S. 

Terminalia tomentosa, Soxb. 
Kura^marthi mara. Cam. 



\ 



Keeajul? Mau. 

Aijnna ? ? Saks. 

I' KamhokP Sneoa. 
Hftrndnm nuaa. Tam. 
Miiddi chettn. Tu. 



Jungli kaiinj. DvK. 
MATOodttm tree. Anolo-Tam. 
AsanP HnrD. 
Jnngly kAiini. „ 
Uijun??? „ 

The bark. 

Maradom baric. Eiro. I Maradun pattai. Tah. 

Aijaaa. Saks. | Maddie patta. Tki^ 

A very large tree of the peninsula of Incfit 
from Coimbatore north to Chota Nagpore f fir 
nishing a useful timber which is employed, oi 
the western coast, for house building and malEBf 
canoes. Dr. Wight had not seen it in use ii At 
Coimbatore district. He says that the tm 
only differs externally, from the Ciuri-moU 
(Terminalia gkbra ?) by being hairy. Dr. fli- 
son seems to have been doubtful aa to the ite- 
tity of the tree, indicated by Dr. Wight, for. It 
thus remarks : — " Terminalia alata(?) Pcntapm 
paniculata, Keenjul (?) I believe that our Ke»- 
Jul is here meant. It is common to the mA 
but not known to the northward. Wood k 
equal to the common Aeen. The Aurora 
was built of this wood." The wood of wyeht 
specimen was sent from Chota Nagpon to dt 
Exhibition of 1862, as that of the "~ ' " 
alata? T. tomentosa or Aaan, Hini>.? 
described as a hard, brown timber. — Dn. 
and Gi6son, Qd. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TERMINALIA ANGUSTIPOLIA, Jacq. 

Terminalia benzoin, lAxn. 
Catappa „ Oartn. 

Narrow leaved Terminalia. BxG. 

The dried milky juice of this small tnc ^ 
fragrant and resembles benzoin, forwhiokii 
used as a substitute in the Mauritius th 
Its fruit is used similarly to those of Te: 
chebula. — Voi^t. 

TEBMINALIA ABJLTNA, IT. 4 J. 

Pentaptera aijuna, Ro^. 

Aijan. Bbno. TJrien. Hnnv 

Tonk-kyaa. Buui. 

Belee wanlkee. Cav. 

Uijuna. DuK. 

Unttn-BadraP 0vr. 

White aeea. AxoLO-Hurs. 

Aijun. Hind. 

This tree grows in Bengal and in the 
waddi jungles S. E. of Surat. It grows mi 
nara and Sunda, but only by nreis and 
mostly below the ghats, and reaches, thoi^ 
immense size. As a forest tree, Dr- ^^^ 
tells us, it is rare in the noiilieni PfctoJ 
the Bombay 8ide» but very common im 



Kahiia. » 
Kovah. „ of 
Aiioon. Maei. 
Sadnra. «, 
Aiuii. . 
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TERMINALIA BSLERICA. 



TKRMINALIA BBBRYI. 



soath Konkan, from Ramghur southward and 
there, too, always found in the vicinity of 
streams and rivers. It reaches, everywhere, a 
very large size, and is esteemed equal to the 
Black Aeen, though the rapidity of its growth 
would hardly countenance this opinion. In the 
Nagpore territories, according to Captain San- 
key, it grows, almost exclusively, on the banks 
of rivers, and to an enormous size ; but, being 
in that province frequently rotten at the heart, 
it does not always reward the labour of cutting. 
In Pegu, Br. McClelland mentions that next to 
teak, the most valuable kinds of timber found in 
abundance, in the southern forests of Pegu, are 
Fentapiera glabra, and P. airjuna, which present 
dean trunks of six to eight feet in diameter, and 
fifty to eighty feet high, without a branch ; they 
would afford excellent mast-pieces and spars for 
naval purposes, and might be tried for gun car- 
i riages. Dr. Mason says, this valuable timber is 
i found growing in all the teak forests of Pegu, 
and consists of two kinds, both of equal value. 
He adds, that its wood is dark brown, and the 
timber is as strong as teak and usually attains a 
girth of from seven to nine feet, with height in 
'Still more lofty proportion. This timber had 
never, he believes, been fairly tried for ship-build- 
ing. In Nagpore, the timber of Arjoon is of a 
deeper red thnn Bejasar, more of a brown red. 
It is heavy, bat splits freely when exposed to 
the sun's rays, white ants attack it seeming to 
prefer moist situations. Its strength is undoubt- 
ed, and carefullyselectedspecimens would. Captain 
Sankey thinks, be valuable. He classes it as a tie 
be.im and rafter wood. In Nagpore, the length of 
the timber is from 1 8 to 30 feet, and girth from 41 
to 4 feet, and it sells there at 5^ annas the cubic 
foot. The bark is justly celebrated as an appli- 
cation to wounds. — Voigtf Drs, Gibson, McClel- 
land and Mason, Captain Sankey. 

{Note — Pentaptera aijuna ? Two specimens of 
woods of somewhat diiferent character, were sent 
from Jubbulpore to the Exhibition of 1862, label- 
led as from this tree : thus 

Saj, Hind. ? TerminaUa arjuna ? A tree of 
Jubbulpore, timber very useful for beams and 
nflers, grows abundantly in all the districts to 
a great size, 40 to 50 feet long,, and 2 to 8 feet 
broad, will not last if exposed to the weather. — 
Od. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Kowah. Hind. P TerminaUa arjuna ? A tree of 
Jubbulpore, grows to a large size along the banks 
of rivers, all over the district ; is an excellent 
lasting timber, somewhat similar in quality to 
teh. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. (^JVb/<?.— What are 
Ifcese two trees ?) 

TERMINALIA BELERICA, Boxb. ; Cor. 
fl; lUeede. 



Beleylnj. Ar. 
Buhara. Bxno. 
Tit-seim.? Bukm. 
Bnlla. Dux. 

Bellerie myrobalan. £no. 
Beheyra P HiNP. 
Berdsk Mahk. 
Yehela. „ 
Tani. Maleal. 
Belejleh. Psbs. 
Bahira. Sans. 



Booloo-g:aaa. SxnoH. 
Tandi marani. Tav. 
Taoi kaia maram. Tam. 
Tonda maram. „ 

Cattu elapa. „ 

Tondi chetta. Tzl. 
Tadi chettn. „ 
Katthu elttpn. 
Bahadha. 
Bahadrha. 



n 



n 



Teradiudia punctata, Rotk, ? 
Myrobalanus bellerica. f 



This very large forest tree has a straight tmnk 
and a spreading head : the flowers have an offen- 
sive smell. It gi*ows in Ceylon, up to an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet, on the open grassy plains, 
and it is found in the peninsula of India and in 
Pegu. In Coimbatore, the tree is not uncom- 
mon in the Walliar jungles, but is considered of 
no value there. The wood is white and soil and 
though said by Dr. Roxburgh to be durable, it 
is not much used in that district. (It is conjec- 
tured by Dr. Wight that a large tree, of the same 
vernacular name in Malabar, which is hollowed 
out for canoes, which however are said not to be 
lasting and is perhaps the T. Berryi, which also 
attains a large size and is more nearly allied to 
the Karri murdah (TerminHlia glabra P) as be- 
longing to the same section of the genus.) In the 
Bombay Presidency, this is one of the largest and 
finest looking trees in the forest and is found 
abundantly both in all the inland and the coast 
jungles but, although straight, and of great 
scantling, it is quite useless as a building timber, 
being immediately attacked by worms. In Ganjam 
and Guinsoor it is said by Captain Macdonnld to 
be a tolerably common tree ; it attains an extreme 
height of 50 feet, and from the ground to the in- 
tersection of the first branch, is 10 feet. The wood 
is said to be of no use there, but its fruit is used 
medicinally. It is common, Dr. Brandis tells 
us, throughout British Burmah, but the wood 
is not used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 40, in a 
full grown tree on good soil, there, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 feet 
and average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 1% feet. — Dr«. Wight, Gibson, Brandis, 
McClelland and Cleghorn, Captain MacdonaJd. 
Voigt, (Note. — From these remarks, there seems 
some confusion as to this tree and its timber 
or its timber varies according to the plnre of 
>:rovvth. Dr. McClelland says that in the Pegu, 
Tounghoo, and Tharawaddy forests, it is a large 
timber tree with a white coloured wood, and 
would answer for all purposes of house building. 
Particular attention seems desirable, to ascertain 
the character of this wood.) 
TERMINALIA BERRYI, W. ^- J. 

Pentaptera angnstifolia, Eoxb. 

Vellay mardah wood. Abglo- I Vellai marudu. Tam. 
Tam. I Vallay murdali maram. Tam. 

This is a tree of the peninsula of India, which 
attains a very large size, especially at the foot of 
the western ghats, where it is used for canoes. 
It is not indigenous in the Bombay forests, and 
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TE RUIN A LI A CHSBULA. 



has been introduced inlo Coimbatore. The liark 
is quite smooth nnd nearly as green as the leaves. 
The wood is white, described as of ordinary qua- 
lity, but used on the Malabar coast for canoes 
and for making the broad wooden platters in use 
among fishcrmea and ship lascars. — })rs. ff^iffii, 
Oiiton, Voigt. 

TBEMINALIA BIALATA. WaU. 
Pentaptera bialata, Boxb. 
Lcin. BckM, 

A tree of the mountainous parts of India, 
«ommon in British Burmah aiid growing in 
Martaban, but the wood is not used- A cubic 
foot weighs Iba. 39. In a full grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to the 
lirst branch is 80 feet, and average girth mea- 
sured at (5 feet from the ground is 13 feet, — 
Foi^t, Br. BraiidU, Cat. Cat. Ilx. 1863. 



TEKMINALIA CATAPPA, Linn.; Soxi. ; 
ff.^J.; Rheede. 

Terminalia Moluecana, 



Terminalia mjrobalana, 

Roth. 
Terminalia snbcordata, 

WiUd. 



Terininaiia intermedia, 
JugUns catappa. Lour. 



Ads msrun. MxuuL. 

V»<loio. 

Bidami. Hins. Badim cbeltu. , 

The fruit. 
Badim-iJiuidi. Dde. I NstU redom cattii;r- Tii 

Hinghndic. Sl^s. | BmlatQC vittulu. To,, 

A beautiful tree common in the gardens of 
Europeans and Natives, of the Madras aud Bombay 
presidencies. It attains a large size in Malabar, 
nliere the wood is much esteemed, and iu ihe 
forests of the Godavciy, it is said to be very 
strong. Dr. Gibson, however, says that the wood 
does not appear to him to be of average quality 
or fit either for public or domestic purposes, ex- 
cept as firewood. The English in Indib catlittlie 
Indian almond ti"ee with reference to the oval and 
flattened shape of its fruit. The kernel, however, 
is cylindrical, it is eaten and palatable. Mr. 
Latham says, in Nalla maltai, it is a serviceable 
wood chiefly used as posts. Its colour ia yellow- 
ish brown and it has a close groin. Captain 
Beddome says that as it occurs in the forests 
of the Godavery, the wood is very strong, and 
Voigt says the wood is good. — Vi^ul Planti, 
Voiffl, Drt. Oiison, JFight and Clrghom, Captain 
BtJdome. 

TERMINALIA CHEBULA, Ajfe.,- ^ &■ 
A. ! Jioxb: 
Terminalia reticulata, Soii. U JJt^ul PlaaU. 
Termiaalia myrobaUaus citrina, Ka», in do. 



Hin toki Brnu. 
KjiinP BdKh. 



Allibi ksi num. „ 

Bird*. DCK. 

Haldlh. „ 

PiUi maids wood. Aholo- 

ClH. 

Bordih. Oo:<D. 
Hsr. HriTD. 



Ksnki ehelta. TiM. 
Kanluii cbate. _ 
tUrkU* nincL 
Konjk 



This tree grows in Ceylon, in both the poi 
sulas of India and northwardi to Nepwl, > 
every where is a large tree ; in C<ainb«ioR, ii 
of gigantic size, furnishing planks t' 
broad. There, its wood is of a Ata 
heavy and hard, sustaining a weight 
lbs. 400, but is very cross ^mined, an 
to work. In Cunara and Sanda, il 
above the ghats, and the nood it yie 
average quality for houses. In the Boi 
gles it is more rare tlian on high tabl 
and near the ghauts. The wood then 
strong, and rather hard, but on that sid 
it does not reach any great size, and is 
gnarled, owing to tlie exposed sitn 
which it grows. Also, Dr. Gibsu 
opinion that in describing it u a 
gantic tree. Dr. Wight must have a 
tlie wood of Terminalia belleiica i 
iif this tree. Captain Bedilomc sayt 
ber from the Godavery is very bard, ji 
and Guminr, where it is tolervbly pk 
extreme height is 45 feet, circDmlereDC 
and its height from the ground to the 
tionofthe first branch is 20 feet, and it i 
ed for the beams and rafters of honses, I 
for firewood, on account of its abundant 
Godavery' i( is said to yield a very ban 
timber. In Nagpore, according to 
Saiikey, the (iverage size of its timl 
feet with a girth of 4 i feet, and it i 
at 5i annaspercubicfoot. There.thel 
a ycllowisli colored wood which be« 
dark on the outside in the process of i 
it is attacked by white ants, and is i 
slrengtii to teak, appears to have but li 
tinl oil, nnd is aaid to be very subjec 
rot. Its value is principally from the 
with which it works. According to Di 
liind, in Pe>iu, it is a large timber Uce, 
throughout the teak forests, and yield 
of a red colour strong, aiinpled for boi 
ing. Dr Brandis udds that it is cooui 
hills of Briiish Burmuh, and gives a 
wood used for yokes and canoes, the I 
being yellowish brown. A cubic fo< 
lbs. 63. In Pegu, in a full grown 
good soil the average length of t 
to the first branch is 80 leet 
average girth measured at G feetfrooi II 
260 



TSRMINJLLIA CORIACBA. 



TS&UINALIA MOLUCCANA. 



is 12 feet. It sells there at 12 annas per 
cubic foot. Dr. Gleghorn says that when used as 
sleepers for railways, in Southern India, it appears 
to be liable both to the attacks of fungi and of 
the carpenter bee. Its fruit is used by tanners. The 
leaves are punctured by an insect, end hollow 
gnlls are developed, which are powerfully astrin- 
gent, and answer well for tanning and making 
ink. They also yield, for chintz painters and carpet 
weavers, their best and most durable yellow. 
(Boxb.) The fruit which is larscely exported is 
well known for its dyeing properties, yielding also 
a black dye, and is substituted for gall nuts. It 
is also used medicinally. The astringent bark 
is also said to be employed in tanning. The fruit 
and galls are used by dyers and harness makers : 
with alum they give a durable yellow, with fer- 
ruginous mud, an excellent black, and they 
make useful ink. The unripe fruit are known as 
black, yellow and chebulic (KaMi) myrobalans 
from their colours, which vary so, according to 
age. — Drs. Giison, ^iffhi, McClelland and 
Brandts, Captain Macdanald, Foiffl, Tkwaiies, 
Captain Beddame, Mr. Latham and Captain 
Sankey. 

TERMINALIA CITRINA, Rox6. ? 

Myrobalanus citrina, Ocertn. 
Huri tuki. Beno. 

A very lart^e and tall timber tree of Assam 
and the Khassya hills. The wood is veiy hard 
and shunned by insects. The fruit is used as 
that of T. chebula.— Fb^^, Eoxb., Fl. Ind. FoL 

TERMINALIA CORIACEA, 7F, ^ A. 

Pentaptera ooriacea, Eoxb. 

Uairthee. Can. 

Mnddi. „ 

Hnttee. „ 

AynL „ of N. Can. 

A large tree of peninsular India, and very 
common in Malabar, both above and below the 
ghauts. The wood, there, is very durable, and is 
used in house, ship, and boat building. In 
Canara and Sunda, it is the most common tree 
in the large jungles both above and below the 
gbats, and is there used for beams and pillars 
for houses': also for ships and boats. The heart 
wood is one of the most durable known. It 
seems to be regarding this tree that Dr. Gibson 
speaks when he mentions that several of the forest 
revenue officers have expressed their opinion that 
the exporting of Aeen for " keeta" or firewood, 
should be prohibited. It is employed by the Tele- 
graph department for posts, along with sal and teak. 
It is a valuable, well known timber tree of the 
Godavery forests. It seems to be this wood 
to which Dr. Gibson alludes when he remarks 
that it has small dull yellow flowers, and its 
wood is strong, hard and heavy, and made into 
solid wheels for buffaloe carts. — Dra. Gibson 
and Cleghorny Forests and Gardens, p. 267, 
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Aeen. Hahr. 
Arremuti maram. Tjlm. 
Karra maradu. Tjlm. 



Yel maroodum maram. Tam. 
Karai maruda maram. „ 
Telia maddi chettu. TXL. 
Maddi chutta. „ 

Sahajo. TJ&IA. 



Voigt, p. 38, Captain Beddome. (JVbfe— The 
Aeen or Ayni of Malabar, is the Artocarpus 
hirsata.) 

TERMINALIA GANGETICA, Roxb. 
A tree of the banks of the Ganges. — Boxb,, 
Vol. II, p. 437. 

TERMINALIA GLABRA, IT. ^ A. 

Terminalia crenidata, L. C. ? 
Pentaptera glabra, Boxb, 
„ oDovata, 2). C. 

Tookkyan. Bukic. 

Curiy murdah wood. A:<glo- 

Taii. 
AeenPP Mahr. 
MairtheePF Mahr. 
Koombook-gaas. SiNou. 

A valuable timber tree with a large and lofty 
trunk, a native of Sylhet, Monghyr, and it 
grows throughout the peninsula of India, 
south to Ceylon, where it is very abundant 
up to an elevation of 2,000 feet. It is a 
large tree, procurable iu Coimbatore, and found 
most abundantly in all the coast jungles of 
the Bombay Presidency, as also in those above 
the ghauts. The wood is dark coloured, very 
hard, heavy and strong, inch bars bearing from 
430 to 450lbs., and large beams of it were, in 
1850, readily procurable for house building, for 
which and many other purposes it is valuable. It 
is a good wood for trenails, but they should have 
a second seasoning after they are manufactured, 
as there is a material shrinking immediately after 
the piece has been cut out of the log aud shaped 
and their ends should be dipped in tar to pre- 
serve them. According to Captain Macdonald, 
in Ganjam and Gumsur, its extreme height 
is 60 feet, circumference 4^ feet and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 30 feet : is one of the com- 
monest trees in those jungles, cattle sheds are 
sometimes floored with it, and rice pound- 
ers are also said to be occasionally made of it ; 
it is extensively used for firewood and in making 
potash. The bark is used for tanning. — Drs, 
Ifight, Ckghom and Gibson, Voigt, Tkwaites, 
Captains Beddome and Macdonald, Mr. Latham, 

TERMINALIA I^L\.CROCARPA, Brandis. 

Htookgyau. Buuf. 

One of the largest trees in Pegu, and very 
common ; the stems are of very regular 
shape, heartwood dark brown, and used for 
house posts and planking. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs* 58 in a full grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch is 
80 feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. — Br, Brandts^ Gcd. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TERMINALIA MOLUCCANA, WUlde. 

Kaladrooma. Sahs. 

A native of the mountainous countries of the 
N. E. of Bengal— iJojrd. Fl. Ind, Vol. II, p. 48S 

1 



TOUBNTOSA. 

TERMINALIA PANICULATA, W. ^ A. 

FenUptera panicnlati, Soxb. ; Fl. Ind. i, p. IBS. 

A tree of Malabar, ol tbe valleys of tbe Ooncan 
rivers near their S')urces, at Courtalliim anrl 
abundant in the jungles south east of Surat. 
Its timlier is good — l^oigt, Roxb. 

TEEMINALIA PARVIFLOEA. Tlue. 

HHDip«laDdi-gus. Singh. 

In Ceylon, this tree is found oa the miirgins 
of woods in the central province, up to an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 feet, and abundant in the Ambaga- 
mowa district.— TAic. En. Fl. Zeyl.p. 103. 

TEEMINALTA HROCERA, Soxb. 

A tree of the first m^nitnde, of the Auda- 
laan islnnds, a charming species. — Roxb. FL Ind. 
Vol. 11. p. 429. 

TEKMINALIA RUBRICA ? 



Beleyleh. Aa. 
Bnhini. Dtna. 
Vibbilnki. Sixi. 



Tnudi. Til. 
I Tuii. BnuD. 



. Tin. 



TEEMINALIA T0MENT03A, W. ^ A. 
Peutaptera tomentosa, Boxb. Ft, Ind. 
Aun. Eiin>. 
Ejne. „ of N*gpoTc. 
Eyn. MiHK. 
Eyne. „ oT NigpOK. 
Mindu aiKnin. TaV. 
Cutm marada. „ 
N*ll> Dttddi. Til. 



Pijv«iul. UlNQ. 
M*di. Cur. 
Kunimatti. Cui, 
Piutl. Due. 



Common in the ghauts of the Malabar coast, 
erows in the Concans, and at Monghir, Eaj- 
mahal and Oude, grows in abundance in the 
Ifalla mallai and is a well known valuable tim- 
ber in ihe forests of theGodavery. In the Madras 
presidency, it is used for house buildinLr, it bears 
a good transverse strain and is a wood much es- 
teemed for all railway purposes. The Asan tree 
of Luckuow grows spontaneously in the Taraee 
jungles, Bitd its wood is considered durable and 
elastic and, for many purposes, preferable to sal. 
Writing of it as it occurs inNegpore, Captain San- 
key says, that like Bejasar this timber has white 
wood surroundingthe body and heart, which is of 
a blackish colour ; the ring however in this case 
does not exceed 1^ inch in breadth. Tlie dark 
wood is exceedingly heavy, being exactly of the 
same weight as water, and has a much i 
winding grain than B^asar. In strength it is 
far superior to all its forest congeners, and from 
ihe strength given by Barlow for American teak, 
it even appears to excel that celebrated timber. 
Unfortunately, he adds, its length, in Nag- 
poie is limited, seldom fumishinjc more than 
a 20 feet tie beam, from the crooked man- 
ner in which the tree grows. It is a diffi- 
cult timber to work up, splits freely when 
in exposed situations, and by all accounts is very 
subject to dry rot. Were ihe latter defect over- 
come by the steeping process, and the former 
guarded against, he knows of no timber which can 
bear a comparison with it ; for the joists of a 



THA BIAT> 

terraced roof it would be 
ants will not attack it. He i 
beam and rafter wood. H 
pore, its average length is 
girth 4i feet, and the ma 
and its selling price 5 ann: 
CaplaU Sankeg, Voigt, Ca^ 
a,t. Ex. 1862. 

TERMINALIA VIOLA 
Lu1i.vu. Bd 

A large timber tree, plen 
Pegu, Tonghoo, and Tharaw 
of a white colour and well si 
of house -building. — Dr. Me 

TEBNSTKCEMIA, Spec, 

A large tree of Tavoy. i 
iJr. JFallkh. 

TERRUWALI. Can.? i 
used for building purposes 
1S53. 

THAB BAN. Euan. '. 
is used for boat-building 
timliei sometimrs 70 feet lo 
ither heavier than the i 
gravity 0B14.— CW. Ex. 1 

THA BHAN. A timbei 
canoes. — Mr. Blundell. 

THABIAKING? A tr 
plentiful. It is a large woe 
use — Cat. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA BONG PEW. Bi 
of maximum girth 2 cl 
length IS feet, abundant c 
Amherst to Mergui. Whei 
water. It is liable to atti 
readily, and is a brittle infc 

THA-BOTE-KEE. Bi 
timber tree, of maximum 
length 18 feet. 
the province near the t 



THA-BWOT-GYEB. 
a good heavy valuable timlx 
wood.— CW. Us. 1851. 

TH.A-BYA— ? A tree 
to a laige size, and is plcnt 
used for planking. — Col. i 

THA BYAY-NEE. Bi 
strong, close grained, bi 
used for house posts. -^^ 
Ex. 1851. 

THA BYAY-NEE. B 
Tavoy and Mertiui, of mas 
maximum length S3 feet, 
all over tbe Tcnasserim ani 



THA-NAT-KHES. 



THA-YIN-QEE. 



when seasoned it floats in water. It is an inferi- 
or brittle wood, used by Burmese in short pieces 
for the props of houses. — Captain Dance. 

THA BYA NEE, Burm. 

Red jambo. Eng. 

A tree of Mouhnein, used for building mate- 
rials.— CW. Gat, Ex, 1862. (Note, — Are the 
List three woods identical ?) 

THA-BYION. In Amherst, a useful timber, 
pr^ably a Eugenia. — Dr. JTaUich. 

THA-BYAY.YNET.GBEE,BuRM., meaning 
with large leaves. A tree of maximum girth 3 cu- 
bits, maximum length S2 feet, widely scattered 
inland, all o?er the proTinces of Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is a tolerably good and tough wood, and is spoken 
of by Dr. McClelland as a strong and close 
grained timber. — Captain Dance, 

THA-BY-KE ok THA-BAY-KYA, Burm. 
Described as a kind of oak growing in Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth, 1^ 
cubits and maximum length 16 feet. Not abun- 
dant, but scattered in all forests inland, all over 
the provinces. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is a sufficiently light, yet durable, straight 
grained, tough wood ; used by Burmese for posts, 
building purposes generally, and various other 
objects. This wood is recommended as likely to 
prove excellent for helves, and if it could be 
procured in sufficient quantities, would be un- 
rivalled for shot boxes. — Captain Dance. 

THADOOP— ? A plentiful •tree of Akyab, 
famishing a small wood, but not much in use. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA-KHWOT. This Amherst wood is use- 
ful for sandals ; it is a kind of white teak. — Gat. 
Ex. 1851. 

THAMMAI. A native of Amherst, a strong, 
handsome wood, like <^iceras, or box-wood. — 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA-KHOOT, Burm. A tree of Moulmein, 
wood is used in ordinary house building. — Gal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA-MAN-THA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used as an ordinary building ma- 
terial.— Oi^. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

THANDRAIKYA, Tbl. In the Nalla mallai, 
an ash coloured wood, resembles hickory in fibre, 
is close and tough, and would be a very useful 
wood. — Mr. Latham. 

THA-NAT-KHEE, Burm. A timber tree 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
girth 3i cubits, and maximum length 30 feet. 
Said to be abundant all over the provinces, 
but has not been easily obtained in Moulmein. 



THA-NAT. In Amherst, is a kind of grey 
teak. 

THA-NAT-THAYT-PEW-THA, Burm. A 
very abundant timber tree in Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui, of maximum girth 2 cubits, and 
maximum length 15 feet. -Captain Dance. 

THAN-KYA, Burm. A native of Amherst, 
the fruit of this tree is employed for ring-worm. 
The wood is like that of the Saul, Shorea robusta. 

. THANNA-DAN, Burm. A native of Am- 
herst, and said to be a fruit tree ; it has a reddish- 
brown, heavy wood, fit for machinery or other 
purposes requiring great strength ; it is totally 
exempt from attacks of insects, but somewhat 
liable to split. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

THAN-THAT, Burm. Very difficult to pro- 
cure, but found inland up the Gyne and Attaran 
rivers, in the Tenasserim provinces. When sea- 
soned it floats in water. It is a capital wood, 
very durable; used by Karens for bows, for 
shoulder yokes, spear handles and many other 
purposes. Excellent for hammer handles from 
its tough fibre. — Captain Dance. 

THAN-THAT. An Amherst wood, used for 
stocks of various instruments ; it is a capital 
wood, and seems to be a kind of Saul. — Gat. 
Ex, 1851. 

THAN-THAT-GYEE, Burm. A tree of 
Moulmein; used for building materials. — Gal, 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA-PYKE-THA, Burm. A tree of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 5 
cubits, and maximum length 30 feet. It is very 
abundant along the banks of rivers, all over the 
provinces. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is a wood of no durability. — Captain Dance. 

THAKANCHILLY, Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a bamboo colour, 5 to 8 feet in circum- 
ference ; used for canoes only. — Colonel Frith. 

THARANJULLA, Tam. A Travancore wood 
of a bamboo colour, specific gravity 0*576 ; used 
for common building. — Colonel Frith. 

THAU-BAUN-PO, Burm. A wood of Tavoy. 

an inferior wood, used for common canoes. 

Mr. BlundeU. 

THAUGAET-THITTOO, Burm. An inferior 
wood of Tavoy. — Mr. Blwndell. 

THA-YAY-BEW, Burm. Maximum girth 
2 cubits, and maximum length 20 feet. Not 
very abundant, but found inland all over the pro- 
vinces of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It is not a durable 
wood. — Captain Dance, 



When seasoned, it floats in water. It is a durable, THA-YIN-GEE, Burm. A small tree of 
yet light wood with a very straight grain ; used Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 
for every pm'pose by the Burmese, and much i cubit, and maximum length 6 feet. Abundant 
recommended for helves. — Captain Dance, I aU over the provinces. When seasoned it floats 
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THEET-YA-NER. 

in water. It ia utterly useless except for firewood. 
— Qiptain Dance. 

THAY-KTA-BA, Buem. In Amherst, Tavoy 
and Alergui, of maximum girth 3 cubits, and 
maximum length 24 feet, very abundant, but 
atrajigling inland all over the provinces. When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It is used for house 
posts, but is not a durable wood. — GijiC. Dance. 

THAY-THA, Busm. In Amberet, Tavoy 
and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 cubits, and 
maiimum length 22 feet, widely scnttered in- 
land all over the provinces. When seasoned, it 
floats iu water. It is a tolerably icood and tough 
wood, liable to rot in store, aud therefore not 
recommended. — Captain Dance. 

THAY-YO-THA, Buem. In Amherst, Tavoy 
and Uergui, of maximum girth 6 cubits, mul 
maximum length 25 feet. Very abundant sJl 
over theTenasserimandMartaban provinces- When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It is h useless wood ; 
Tots very quickly, and is only used for temporary 
buildiugs Captain Dance. 

THAYETKYA, Bleu. A Tenasserim wood, 
of maximum girth 3 cubits, and maximum length 
20 feet. Not very abundant, but occaiioiisUy 
procurable inland near the back of hills near 
Moulmein and here and there all over the pro- 
vinces. When seasoned, it Qonts in water. It is 
durable and light, aud a good wood for -helves. 
' — Captain Dance. 

THEE KHYA THA. A timber of maximum 
girth 1 cubit, and maximum length 12 teet. 
Very abundant all over theTenasserim and Marta- 
ban provinces, in Amherst, Tavoy and Mei^i : 
when seasoned, it fiosts in water. It is a very 
crooked grained pcrislinblc wood ; and not recom- 
mended. — Captain Dauce. 

THE-LA-BAY, Buem. A timber tree of Am- 
herst, Tavoy sod Mergui, of maximum girth 3 
cubits, and mnximum length 20 feet. Not very 
abundant, but obtained from Tavoy, Mergui and 
Yea. When seasoned it floats in water. It is a 
brittle, useless wood for ordnauce purposes, 
though employed by Burmese for house posts 
and to support the shafts of wells. — Capt. Dance. 

THEET-PHYIOU.Thisiaanative of Amherst, 
is used for fan handles ; it is a useful wliiu 
wood, and would answer for common carpentry 
it resembles Acacia serissa. — Cai. Ex. 1851. 

THEET-TA-GYEE. A Tavoy wood, suitable 
for cnmmon carpentry.— Mr. BlnndeU. 

THEET-TO.ThisisanativeofAmherst.issaid 
to be a fruit tree; it is a dark-brownish grey, 
hard, heavy wood, and employed in boat build- 
ing, making carts, Ix. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

THEET-YA-HAN. In Tavoy, a close graiued 
teak, used for posts.— Jfr. BlundeU. 

THEETYA-NEE. In Tavoy, a close grained 
brownwood; rather shaky,— Jlfr. Blundetl. 



THESPB3 

THEET-YA. In 
grinders or pounders 
close, toutch, brown 
quiring ^reat strengt 
1861. 

THEETYA-FYI' 
of Tavoy.— i/r. Blu 

THEIM, Buem.; 
as house posts, raft 
carpentry. — Cat. Ex, 

THEM-MAI-TH. 
wood, found aU over 
Tavoy and Mergui, < 

■ L river and on thi 
length is 12 feet an 
and, when seasoned, 
with an intense heat, 
paring salt, and is re 
wood for fuel for ste 

a good charcoal n 

THENG-GAN, I 
of Amherst, is empl 
boat building, padi 
cellent compact wood 
£s. 1S51. 

THEWGANET, 
A very good wood, 
Grows to a large si: 
the Akyab aud Eami 
13R2. 

THEP-YENG, 1 
Amherst, is said to 
affords a compact, fii 
1851. 

THET LENDAH 
mein, used for all or 
Col. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THEVAHDAKU 
a timber of Travanci 
specific gravity 0*45 
eiice, and used for 
furniture, &c. — Colo 

THEVETIA NE 
Cerbera theve 

£xi 
Agarden shrub of 

The wood said to b 

Qardent. 
THEYAH, BuEi 

voy. — Mr. BlundeU. 
THESPESIAPO 

Hibiscns popi 
Malaviscus p« 

Por«h. Bm. 
Pwwirawo. Cam. 
Fsru pipsl. Dux. 
Tnlip tree. Eno. 



Bendl. MiHB. 

SurjK-glM, SiKOD. 
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3AK-KT4UP. 

[y met villi in Ceylon and 

enue« or lining roads, but is 

ear tlie sea. It is of quick 

^d shade, but is inconve- 

and in gardens, froin the 

t sheds. And ihe unmeroiu 

ill. It is commnnly plent- 

a nliic)) caaie, perhaps, it is 

lulre. It yields, when ripe, 

a very strong, hmd and durable timber, with ■ 

mlniir li^e mahogany ; but, its use is limited from 

uliy orgettin^itoflargesize. It ia used 

siuMaiiras. On the Bombay side, where 

id only near the coast!, it is much used 

iDstruction or cart wheel spokes, and for 

era of native boots. The shoots are aUo 

live use there, as rafters for houses, and 

les fetch a good price when sold for this 

The Bombay Glovernment formed two 

ns of thia tree at Saknria in AUbagb, at 

r, and in Colobo. Those at Sat 

favorable, but the trees growing io 

rial soil of Siikuria, were said to be 

od'atate. Dr. Gibson tells us, that 

ating scarcity of this tree is such, that 

okes were, sometime ngo, being paid for 

n-carriage department at 12 annaaeach, 

: a pretty laive number of Bendy trees 

le village precincts of many of tbe cul- 

in the Concan, but these are mostly 

for the supply of choice rafters, afforded 

raight shoots of the tree, while the stem 

eqnently hollow ; and therefore the ripe- 

r such of it as remains, is worthless 

ancB purposes. Br. Gibson imported 

ars ago, a number of Bendy trees 

ere rgected by tbe arsenal by reason of 

ivmess. Nevertheless, he cut up s few 

r experiment, and found that many avail- 

:ea of wheels might have been turned 

tliem. As it ia, they were sold as re- 

terials, and the price realised just suffic- 

er chaises. Dr. Gibson has noticed the 

lis tree, for years, but though of rapid 

« wood is noi in much use. — Vou/l, Drt. 

9ti«0ff and Clegkom, O^lam Beddonu, 



U, BuKM. A. serviceable wood of 



r-NI!E!, BuRU. A tree of Moulmeiiij 
Lverted into boxes, tables, &c. &o.— 
£x. 1862. 

G — F A tree of Akyab, which grows to 
ze, ond is very plentiM. Its wood is 
oose building.— C^. Oit. Ex. 1868. 

GAN-KYAUP, BcBM. ATavoywood, 
ained, heavy, strong wood, used in ship 
J building, for carts, &«. — Mr. Mun- 



' THIN-WIN, BciiM 
The root is used medicii: 

THIT-NEE, B0RM 
heavy wood, of British 
weighs lbs. 80. In a fill 
the average length of th 
u 60 feet, and average 
from the ground is 8 fe 
per cubic foot. — Dr. 
1862. 

THIT-FOUK, Bum 
nosfe, a light wood of £ 
used. A cubic foot w 

grown tree on good soil, 
trunk to the first brand 
girth measured at 6 fi 
feet. It sells at B ann 
BrmdU, CaL GU. Ez. 

THMENG-BA, Bub 
like red Jarool ; used foi 
—Mr. Blundell. 

THMENY-TSHOU' 
tsbout. A small heavj 
Tavov, used for doorfn 
Mr. BlviuUU. 

THOKAY. Tam. A 
red colour, specific gravil 
iug purposes. — Colonel 

thoongun. a 

plentiful but is a snuti 
banghies.— £U. Cat. Ei 

THOTHA-KUTTY. 
velly, of a red colour, u 
description. — Oolonel i': 
an illustration of the ei 
vernacular names. Poci 

thounmynga. b 

used in building. — Afr. 

thoung-tha-la; 

grows to a large size, I 
plentiful. Its wood is 
times iti bonse-buildiog 

THUN-NA-KA. Ta: 
of a whitey brown eo 
trunks. — Colonel Frith. 

THY— P A tree of A 
large size, and is plcntifi 
doway districts. Its W 
firewood.— Oi^. Cat. Ei 

THYKADO— ?Atn 
to a Lirge size, but is ni 
used for furniture. — Oa< 

THYMBRO. BtiEM 
wood of Tavoy, usee 
H^alL 



THYNAN— ? A tree of Akywb.s sin»U wood 
uKtl in liouM-building. It io not very plentiful. 
—Cal. Cat. -Ee. 1862. 

THTZAUH0ONG-? A tree of Akyab. It u 
■mull and plcmiful, snd its wooil is u«d for 
colouring tUresd.— CSii. Cat. Em. 1362. 

TIBELEBU, tLe name of b tree in Canara 
and Malabar, also named Nambogum. The 
wood is close grained, and very durable for 
general house building purposes: the carpen- 
ters use it generally as a strong durable wood. 
Il may be procured in Malabar and Cnnarn, in 
quantities from eifjht to tliirly-aix inches i" 
diameter, and from twepity to tbirly-Bve feet 
long.— iifye, Foreiti of Malabar and Canara. 

'lIELLAin Malajala and Tamil, a Ceylon 
tree not much known. It^rowa from eight to 
twelve inches in diameter. It is used by the 
iiatifra in the frames of country boats and, from 
its strengtli and durnliility, is found to answer 
the purpose well. —itfye on tke Timber 0/ Ceylon. 

TIJA. A Penang wood of a light brown 
colour, used for furniture, boxes, ice. — Col. 
Frith. 

TIMBER, from Sanon, Cimbrian, lo build. 

Aniiijmvn. CjiS. 



L Glu. 
Matli'li. UUI. 
lAkn. Hind. 
Aruuujuni. Maxiu.. 
Lakui. MiUE. 
Anmajs. „ 
Hci'm. Pies. 



Kidu k*mbu. Tan. 
I Mar-m. 
Chetm. TBI. 



I Koia. 
itradistinction to dye-woods, woods fir 
engraving, om»mental woods, &c., says IVedguld, 
wood felled and seasoned and fit fur building pur- 
poses, is called timber. It is met with in com- 
merce in vi<rious forms. Mr. VnoXe in his statis- 
tics of commerce, meniions that the trunk of a 
tree, with or without boughs or branches undress- 
ed, is termed round timbir ; when hewn into logs 
square; when quartered, billets; when split, 
staves and lathwood ; when sawn, deals, battens, 
planks, boards and scantling. The stems or 
tnmks of several kinds of young trees are called 
spare, poles and rickera ; also prop wood and 
postwood. In India, there are peculiar terms 
applied to timben of ditfereiit kinds. Beepers, 
iu southern India, are the split stems of the 
palmyra tree. Timben are also sometimes class- 
ed acjxirdiug to the purposes to which they are 
applied ; oak, teak, green heart, black mara, 
are designated ship-building woods; teak, saul, 
padouk &c., are recognised ordnance woods ; 
while, Trincomalee rosewoods, red-woods, antin 
wood, snake wood, mahogany, ebuny, kyaboca, 
sebra, tulip and other furniture woods, arc usual- 
ly called fancy woiids: Timbera, says Tred- 
gold, m also spoken of as hurd, soft and 
tough, out there are no established degrees of 
these qualities, and Trcdgold in deSning them 
uierely says, that a hard wood yields less to a 



stroke or imprestio 

wood is the toughe 
est degree of stien] 
bets of rommerce 
the sap wood or he 
part of the wiiod 1 
wood is near the ce 
ii)d is softer nnd { 
heart wood, and is 
and to be more s 
The proportion of 
ferent trees. In n 
produce the ebon: 
demarcation betwt 
is so strongly defii 
permit the t^plical 
timber to diHerenti 
woods and heart ' 
the products of tl 
merce distinct nan 
from the sap wood 
but, in all cases, t 
young trees and 
Also, he says, accoi 
trees ibat liave not 
ness and solidity t 
heart and decrease 
in the mature or 
nearly uniform wl 
cline is softer at 
sap wood; Trcdj 
Humphry Davy (j 
4th £d.) that the 
the decay of the 
where vt-getable )i 
that opinion can I 
As with the anima 
cr«ation, trees ha 
maturity and old 
tells us, that the 1 
favourable circum 
age of about 1000 
to half that age. 
north-western Asi 
age. In foresliy, 
from our knowled^ 
as indicated in ' 
timber trees whc 
felled too young, 
heart wo 



durable. On the 
felled, till on the 
devoid of elasticit 
and soon decays, 
the mature tree, n 
is smnll, and tin 
hard, compact auc 
than too late. 
Asia, a tabular al 
which its various 
very necessary, tb 
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TiMB£R. 

Brandifl tells us that, in British Burmah, a full 
grown teak tree of 9 feet in girtb, cannot be 
supposed to be less than 160 years old, and I 
think, have seen it some where mentioned that it 
is not to be cut for timber under 80 years of age. 
In England, as Tredgold tells us (p. 198) oak 
is never cut for timber under 50, nor above 200 
years of age. Dr. Brandis tells us that the 
strength and density of teak timber vary ex- 
ceedingly, according to the locality where the 
tree is grown. The extremes observed in pre- 
liminary experiments were, as to weight, lbs. 40 
to 50 per cubic foot, and 190 lbs. to 289 
lbs., breaking weight. It is well known 
that the timber of those trees which grow 
in moist and shady places, is not so good 
as that which comes from a more exposed 
situation, nor is it so close, substantial or 
durable. The preservation of timber natural- 
ly arranges itsdf into the preservation of grow- 
ing timber, and that of timber when felled. 
Since the close of the last century, it has been 
a growing belief that the climate of a country 
is greatly modified by the scarcity or abundance 
of its trees and forests. Some years ago, in 
1845, I furnished to the Madras Government, 
a memorandum of all existing information on 
this subject, and it was a matter of enquiry at 
one of the meetings of the British Association. 
Other writers, since then, have written on the 
connection between the amount of rain fall and 
the number of trees in a country, and it is now 
generally recognised that they do exercise a 
powerful influence on the climate of the region 
or district in which they grow. In a tropical 
country like India, therefore, the preservation of 
existing trees, and their extension, in arid dis- 
tricts is a matter of much climatic importance. 
Dr. Cleghorn, in his Report for 18 , gives on 
this point, the following extract of aletter. "The 
higher sholas clothing the ghauts on both sides 
are of the iitmost importance, and the clin^ate 
is believed to suffer the greatest detriment 
from their removal. I would therefore sug- 
gest that the high wooded mountain tops over- 
haneiug the low country (such as Hoolicul) 
should be preserved with rigid care, the forest 
there shoidd not be given over to the axe, lest 
the supplies of water may be ii^ured. It is the 
opinion of many persons, in which I' concur, 
that the vast clearings which have taken place 
have had a share in producing the irregularity 
of the monsoon which has of late years been 
so much complained of in Coimbatore. In 
order that the course of the rivulets should be 
overshadowed wiih trees, I conceive that the 
hills should be left clothed to the extent of 
about half of their height from the top, leav- 
ing half of the slope and all the valley 
below for cultivation ; this available portion 
would far exreed in extent the higher ridges 
which should be considered." It is not. 
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however, merely from legitimate use, that the 
forests are decreasing : — all the Conservators 
notice the conflagrations which arise naturally, 
and are caused by the wild races who, alike in 
India and in Burmah, effect a clearance by fire, 
in order to obtain a frt-sh soil for a temporary 
cultivation. Dr. Cleghorn, in one of his reports 
says, that ** the forest conflagrations in the Madras 
Presidency, are of frequent occurrence ; the un- 
extinguisht-d fire of a camp of Binjaris, the 
sparks from the torches or cheroots of travellers, 
the spontaneous ignition from friction uf bam- 
boos, but much more frequently, the wilful 
burning of grass by the hill tribes, as heather is 
burnt in Scotland, in order that the ashes of the 
herbage may nourish the roots of young grass, 
and thus improve the forage of their cattle are, 
lie says, among the causesof this devastation which 
extends annually over large tracts. The largest 
trees skirting the forest suffer more or less from 
these fires, the saplings are scorched and muti- 
lated and the smaller seedlings perish. If the 
same spot is again visited by conflagration in 
the following year, the largest trees which escap- 
ed the first time are often consumed." — Madras 
Q)nservator*8 Report, jp, 8, Tredgold on Carpen- 
try, Balfour on the ^ect of Trees on the ClinuUe 
of a Country, — See Tables appended. 

TOBICA JVOOD. Tobica kurra, Tel. A 
wood of north Canara. ? P 

TO-DOORYAN, Buem. FOREST DOORY- 
AN, An OLD BuEM. In Amherst, Tavoy and 
Mergui, a soft, light, useless timber, liable to rot 
readily. Its maximum girth 8 cubits, and max- 
imum length 18 feet : scarce, but found on the 
sea coast of those provinces and adjacent islands : 
when seasoned it floats in water. — Captain Dance. 

TO-NUGGAGAW— ? A tree of Akyab, grows 
to a large size, and is not very plentiful. Its 
wood is sometimes used for planks. — Oal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

TOON. The timber of the Cedrela toona: 
this extends over every part of India, and may 
be seen all along the foot of the Himalaya. The 
specimens from Nepaul having frequently a sixth 
part added. Dr. Wallicli was induosd to call that 
variety Cedrela hexandra. There is, however, a 
distinct species, Cedrela serrata, which may be 
readily recognized by the great length of its 
racemes of flowers, and may frequently be seen 
with Sapindus acuminatus growing in the close 
valleys within the Himalaya. — RoyWs III. Him. 
Bot.,p. 142. — See Cedrela toona. 

TOPA, Hind ? A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with hard grey timber. — Gal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TOUNKATSEET. Buem. One of the Legu- 
minossB. A tree not uncommon on the hills of 
British Burmah ; wood used for canoes. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 45, in a full grown tree on good 
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soil tlie avern^ length of the truck to the fint 
brancli is 50 fert, and the average girth, mensured 
at 6 fdetfrom Uie ground is 10 feet. — Dr. Sra»- 
dU, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1S6Z. 

TOL'NG-MA-YOA. Bcbm. A tree of Moul- 
meiii, wood imooth, and uaed by the Burmese 
as a slate or wriiing boanl.—Otl. Cat. JBm. 1862. 
(Note. — la it Alston iaacholars?) 

TOITSG-BHAUT. Burm. In Tavoy.n rough, 
knotty wood ; used for knife and spear-haudlcs. 
—Mr. Blundell. 

TOUNG-BHIEN. Bobm. A light, poroas 
wood of TaToy, used for common carpentry. — 
Mr. BlundeU. 

TOUNG-BIEN. Bubm. In Arulierst.a wood 
used in boat-buliding and for niakin)c cans. It is a 
strong, heavy wood, well adapted for handles of 
toole, &C-, it is probably a kind of teak. — Cdi. 
JSx 1851. 

TOUNG-BYENG. Buhm. InTavoy akind of 
red saul. — Mr. BlundtU. (Are these three the same ?) 

TOUNG-BYE-NAY. In Tenasserlm.a brit- 
tle short-Krained wood. Not the mountain jack 
tlioutih aimilar to it in name, maximum girth 5 
cubits. Maximum length, 30 feet. Scarce but 
found along the banks of riven all over the pro- 
vincea. When seasoned it floats in water. — 
Captain Donee. 

TOUNG-BYIOU. F A close grained, brown 
shaky wood of Tavoy. 

TOUNG-THA-BYIOU. F Bobm. In Amherst, 
u5ed for house poits ; it is a strong, red, heavy 
wood, a kind of Acacia.— Cbi. fit. 1851. 

TOUNG-TUAU-GTEE. Bobm. In Am- 
herst, a liard compact wood of a dark brown 
colour.— CW. £r. 1851. 

TOUNG-THA-KHWA. Buem. In Am- 
herst, this is a capital wood for any purpose ; use<l 
for gun-carriages or gun-stocks. — Cat.E*. 1851. 

TOUNG-KHA-EAY. Burm. A wood of 
Tnvoy wliere it is called Bed Jarool; used in 
boat -building. — Mr. Sluttdell. 

TOWNI in Tamil, Taniki mara in Malayala. 
Thb Malabar end Caoara tree growa to about 
three and a half feet in diiimeter, and from 
thirty to forty-five feet long; it is of a whiti»b 
colour, and is used by the natives for catama- 
rans, canoea, &c. It produces a fruit wliicli 
the native doctors use as a purgative in cases of 
fever, &c., the timber is not durable or of mucli 
uae. — Edge, Forettt o/ Malaiarand Caitara. 

TOWN-PI-NE, BtHM., in Tavoy, a good 
wood, used in boat building. — Dr WaUick. 

TOWTAL, the Malayala name of a Malabar 
and Canara tree, which grows to about two feet 
in diameter, and thirty feet high. It is remark- 
ably Ught, but not very durable, and is used by 
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Achymos asper, 

Epicarpuma orii 

Strebloa asper i 

Sheonu Bcna. 

Stum-gach'h Bua. 

Kvrnn. Uihk. 

Stiain, Uaii. P Tit. t 

This tree is so very 
Gumsur,that it is chi^ 
attains an extreme h< 
cumferenceof 3feet. 1 
to the nearest branch i 
mon in Guzerat. than 
Bombay country. It i 
Thewoodisthere reckot 
purposes, for it will sel 
It is said to be used ij 
Its leaves are ssid by D 
horns, and ivoiy &c. Tl 
tlie leaves and sap are 
disease of the eye tern 
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Macdonald, Boyle, L 
Ft. Andh. 

TROSUM. Hind. 
good timber, but the t 
quantity. — Cal. Cat. J 

TSA^f-SAY.PEU ? 
mein, the wood ia usee 
ing purposes. Leaf ii 
QU. Cat. £>. 1S6S. 

TSAT.-THA. BORB 
the wood is used for 
Cat. fit. 1862. 

TSEET. A timbei 
house post* and in bo 
be sal of small ealibre 

TSEKKA-DOUN. 
anid to be of a fruit t 
house posts, rafters an 
tenk, but much dis; 
1851. 

TSENG BYIOU. 



ULMUS INTEGRIFOLIil. 



tJLMUS TIEGATA. 



isli-brown woo(i, suitable for oommon carpentry. 
— Mr. BlundelL 

TSHAN-TSHAY. In Amherst, a useful wood, 
but liable to attacks of insects and to split. — 
CdX. Ex. 1851. 

TSHAUP-YO. A timber of Amiierst, used 
for house posts and musket stocks. It is a heavy 
white wood exceedingly strong, but liable to 
attacks of insects. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TSHIET-KHYEEN. A timber of Amherst, 
used for house posts. A superior kind of crook- 
ed grained Sal.~Cii^. ^.1851. 

TSHWAI-LW AI. A timber of Amherst used 
for musket stocks aud sword sheaths, it is a hard, 
red, crooked grained wood, fit for cabinet work. 
—Cat. Ex, 1851. 

TSOAY-DAN. A wood of Tavoy, used for 
gun-stocks. — Mr. BUmdeU. 

^ T30AY-DAN. In Amherst a heavy, hard, 
tough wood, not subject to insects, and, being 
tough and short, ii is suited for wheels, musket- 
stocks, 8m.— (?a^. Ex. 1851. 

TSWOT-BA-LWOT, A timber of Amherst, 



this is said to be from a fruit tree, the wood 
resembles Jarool or Lagerstroemia.— Cat. Ex. 
185L. 

TUKKUL, a system of temporary clearing. — 
See Kuif AEi. 

TUNYEEN OR TUNYEEN DHA, Burm. 

Scarce near the Moubnein and Sittang ri- 
vers, more abundant near Tavoy and Mergui, 
of maximum girth 5 cubits, and maximum length 
30 or 40 feet. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is used for the construction of the very large 
boats which go from Moulmein to Tounghoo ; 
hence in much demand at Moulmein, but not so 
much so on the sea coast. The wood when cut, 
has a peculiar and fragrant smell, is tougii and 
oily, and likely to make excellent planes, handles, 
&c.. Sec. — Captain Dance. 

TYE YOO THA or LAN THAH, Burm. 
This timber is of maximum girth 2 cubits, and 
maximum length 22 feet« Found scarce in Ta- 
voy and Mergui, also in less abundance in Am- 
herst province. When seasoned it floats in wa- 
ter. It is a bad brittle wood, and readily splits 
and warps. — Captain Dance, 
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ULLOOMBUL MARAM. Tam. A wood 
of Coimbatore. See Yaden Coornii. 

ULMUS, the Elm. A genus of plants, the 
type of the natural order Ulmacese. The vari- 
ous species of elm are wild in Europe, North 
America, India and China, and nearly 20 species 
have been enumerated, Ave of which occur in 
India, but it is now generally recognised that 
the seeds of the elm do not produce plants pre- 
cisely like their parents, and on this account 
there are many recorded varieties of the species 
which are culiivated for ornament or timber. — 
Eng. Gyc. 

ULMUS ALTEENIPOLIA, McCUlland. 

Thalai. Burm. 

One of the largest trees in the Pegu province ; 
found about towns and villages in the Prome 
district, but not below that latitude. The elms, 
to which family the tree in question belongs, 
afford valuable timber. The wood of this tree is 
red-colored, stronsc and adapted for house-build- 
ing. — Dr. McClelland^ Voigt. 

ULMUS INTEGRIPOLIA, Boxh. ; Cor. ; Fl 

Holoptelcea integrifolia, Planeh. ; Aim. Des. Sci. 
Nat.; V.Ie. 



Thalai. Burm. 

Indian dm. Eng. 

Wowlee. Mahr. 

Aya maram. Ta.M. 

Tambachi „ „ 

Nali. TfL. of Nalla mallai. 
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Navili. TXL. of NaUa mallai. 

Namille. 

Navara. „ 

Nowlee. „ 

Nollee Tel. 

Nalli. 



n 



The class to which family this tree belongs, 
affords valuable timber. This, wherever growing, 
in Ceylon, and India, is a large timber tree. 
In the Circar mountains, where it is a native, it 
flowers in the cold season, leaves deciduous 
about the end of the year at the close of the 
wet season, and come out again in March- It 
occurs in the drier parts of Ceylon and grows in 
Coimbatore. It is rather common in the Konkan, 
but less so in the jungles than near to villages 
and towns, and it grows near Bombay, at Burd- 
tvar, and at the foot of the Himalaya. In Pegu, it 
is one of the largest of the trees, and is found 
about towns and villages in the Prome district, 
but not below that latitude. The wood of this 
tree is reckoned of a good quality by natives of 
the Circars, and is employed for a variety of 
uses for carts, door frames, &c. It is of a red 
colour, strong, and adapted for general purposes 
but does not bear exposure well though it could 
probably be creosoted. Mr Latham says it is a 
light colored wood arid said to yield a peculiar 
odour to boiling water which when mixed with 
common arrack gives it the flavour of the more 
expensive palmirah arrack and enables the vendors 
to obtain belter prices for their adulterated arti- 
cle. The forks of the branches are used by the 
natives to protect their straw from cattle. — Drs. 
Wight, Gideon and McClelland, Mr. Rohde, 
Thwaites, En. FL Zeyl, p. 868, Voigt, Mr. 
Latkam. 

ULMUS VIRGATA, Roxb. A small tree of 
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China, Nepal, Kamaon, Musaooree, wood not ) 
IcDOwn. Eut, Ibe eima, to wliicU family the 
treea in quration belong, atford valuable timber. 
— yoigt. ' 

TJNCARIA GAMBIER, Bunt. ; Soxb. 
Gwnbier. MiLiT. | UnkooJoo lurrv Til. 

Grows in Ceyion near Colombo, and at nn 
elevation of 3.000 fe.'t; but it is a native of 
Malacca, Penantr, Sumatra, &c- The substance 
called in coraraerce, goinbicr terra japonica, and 
catechu is prepared from it. The Malaya chew 
it with the betel-leaf, as the Indiana do the 
nrcca-nut. It is prepKred from the leaies of the 
shrub and sonirnliat resemble* true catechu. 
Its taste is exceedingly aatriagent. The water 
extract foraia a good leather of a red or orange 
colour,— 5»iD. En. PI. Zeyl.p. \%%.~Aiji»l\e* 
Mai. Medtp. 264. 

UNDI MARA, Can. Goolumb, Mahb. Samus 
of 2 species, abundant in the southern ghat jun- 
gles above ihe Canara and Sunda forests large 
and Btnught. Wood good aa it abounds in an 
aromaiic oil, which preserves it from insects. It 
is mostly in situntions too remote from water for 
the wood merchant. — I>r. Gibion. {Note — What 
trees are these to which Dr. Gibson alludes ?) 

UNONA. A genus of plants of south east- 
ern Asia. U. longiflora ii an eti-gant tree with 
smooth, pointed, and undulate leaves which is 
much cultivated in some parts of India to form 
avenues nnil to afford shade. It is sometimes 
called ' Beodarn' which is properly the name of 
the celebrnted Himslavan pine, Ctdrus deodara. 
TJ- tripetala, U. unicinnta, U. odirata, are 
natives of the Indian islands, and U. esculenta 
« native of the Indian peninsula, has fruit which 
ia edible, but of their limber nothing is known, 
11. sylvatica is said to be valuable for its timber, 
V. longifloia, Roxb., is a smHll tree of Svlhet. — 
Foklt. Eng. Cyc. 

UNONA DISCOLOR, VaU. 

UvanB monolifera, Oartii. 
A tree or the Circars, Chittsgong, Tavoy and 
Pcnaiig. Wood used for rafters. — Roxb., foigt. 

UPAS ANTIAR. The U[ias tree. 
Antiaris tozicsria, LeKk. 

IpO „ TWitNM. 

U|>u trw. Ens. | Ab chu. MiiiiT. 

A native of Java, when it grows in the for- 
ests often over lOU feet in height. It yields tue 
Upas poison. The character of its wood is net 
known. — Foigt, Dr. O'Skaughnetig, Crawfurd. 

UPPUTAH, the Malaysia name of a Mala- 
bar wood, wliicb is hard, strong, end heavy. 
It grows to about twelve feet iiij^h, ten inches 
in diameter. It is used by the native carpenters 
for tbt) frames of boats, of coasting- vessels, and 



similar purposes, where strength ia required.— i| 
Edye, ForeiU of Malabar and Canara 

I UVARIA Of this genus of moc! 
nail trees little is known as to t 
their timbers. Uarsden Bays that a 
Sumatra, furnishes the Poon spars of 
Hut, it may be that he misnpplied 
wood " Puhn" which siguiJies any tr 

UVARIA. Specie*. 

Kane. Hinn F 
A. tree of Jubbulnore, wood used 
for miking toys.— CU. Cat. Bs. 18S' 



UVARIA, Speciei. 

Beta goonlL CaK. 

Grows in the Canara and Sunda I 
on the jungteB inland of NilcQond- 
rather superior quality, being straight 

-Dr. Oiiton. 

UVAKIA, Speeua. 

Thnb-boT. Bcuf. 
A lai^ tree of Tavoy, its wootl i 
boat-building. — Mr. Blundell. 

UVARIA, Specie*. 

Occurs on the Canara aud Snnda 
jungles east of Kursulcc on BLick i 
tall and straight. Wood strong am 
is iJot much known. — Dr. Giiton, 

UVARIA MACRO PHYLLA. So 

tree of Sylhet and Cbittagong. — Foigi 

UVARIA ODORATA. Lom. 
Unona odorata, Dim. 

A small tree of the Tenasseiiin 
Sunda, the Muiuccas And China.— 
Miuon. 

UVARIA TOMENTOSA. 

Padda chilka dndigiL Til. 

A very strong yellow wood, much 
superior, to " Nauclea cordifolio." 
made from it — also used in house b 
does not warp. — Gaplaii* Beddom*. 

UVARIA TBIPETALA, Rati. 

Unona tripetala, D C. 
A tree of the Moluccas. — Vuigt. 

UVAEIA VENTRIC03A, Boti 

oi Tippera. — Voigt. 

UKBEIBIVE. SiNOH. A treeof t 
provinces of Ceylon, its wuod weighi 
the cubic foot, and it is said to last 
It is in common uie fui house-b 
I Mr. Mendit. 
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Ytday valli manun. TkU. 
Peetamma. 'IIL. 
Kampu tumnuL Tbl. 
Kastori „ 
Arimedamn. 
Naga tamma. 
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YANPUGOALIH. 

VACHELLIA FARNESIANA, f^\ ^- yi.; 
n\ Ic. 

Mimosa famesianai Roxb, FL Ind. 

„ Indica, Foir. 
Acacia faraesiana, Willd, 

„ Indica, Desv. D C, 

Gooyababula. Bzno. 
Jali man. Can. 
Gayarbabala. UiXD. 
In babool. Mabb. 
Urimeda. Saks. 
y«da TvUj maram. Tam. 

Tills baa already been noticed under its syno- 
nym Acacia farnesiana, and is again noticed to 
give further synonyms. It grows throughout 
southeastern Asia, from Sind and the Hima- 
lavas to Malacca. It is an armed shrub, very 
common in the Dekhan, Mysore and Coimbatore 
It furnishes a good, hard, tough, wood, greatly 
resembling that of the babool *' Acacia arabica," 
but the size is very small. It make* excellent 
ship knees and tent pegs, and it exudes much 
gum. — Drt, TFlglU and Cleghorn^ in M. C. C, 
and M. E. /. -K., VoigL 

YA6HEY, the Tamil name, of a Ceylon tree 
which grows to about twelve inches in diameter : 
it yields a strong wood, and is used by the na- 
tives for wlieels of carts, &c. —Edye^ on the Tim' 
ber of Ceylon. 

V AIM BOO, Tam. A Travancore wood of a 
flesh colour, specific gravity 0*483, 2 to 4 feet in 
circumfeience, and used for tables, &c.— 
OoUmel Frith. 

VAKANATTY. Tam. A Tinnevelly wood 
of a wiiitey brown colour, used for building in 
general. — Colonel Frith. 

VALLY CANJAKM, Tam. ? A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour; specific gravity 0'703, 
used for building common houses. — Colonel 
Frith. 

VAMBOO, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of a light 
straw colour, specific gravity 0'795, us^d for 
building in general. — Colonel Frith. 

VANANGU, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 
which grows to about eighteen inches in diameter 
and twelve feet in height. Its wood is used by 
the nntive carpeuters in house work Sec., and 
produces a fiuit widch the natives eat. — Edye^ 
on the Timber qf Ceylon 

VANGAY, a Palghat wood of a light brown 
colour, specific gravity 0'788. A small tree, 
used for beams and carts. — Colonel Frith. 

VANKAY, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of a 
light brown colour, specific gravity 0888, used 
for building in general. — Colonel Frith. 

VANPUGGALAH. A Travancore wood of a 
light yellow colour, specific gravity 0*604, used 
for light WQtk.^Oohnel IHth. 



VATEEIA INDICA. 

VARDAGOUH, the Malabar name of a small 
Malabartrtte which is remarkably hard and strong. 
It is used by the natives for spears, weapons of 
defence, and such purposes as require the hardest 
kinds of woods. This tree is known as jungle- 
wood only. — Edye, Foreate of Malabar and 
Canara. 

VAROODAH. A Travancore wood of a yel- 
low colour, specific gravity 0*855, used for build- 
ing houses.— Colonel Frith. 

VAT A LOO. A Travancore wood of a purple 
colour, used only for firewood. — Colonel Frith. 

VATANBOO. A Travancore wood of a light 
brown colour, t feet in circumference, used for 
railings, fences, &c. — Colonel Frith. 

VATERIA, Specie. 

Le-toak. Burm. 

A handsome wood plentiful in the Tennsserim 
provinces suited for cabinet work, the purposes 
of the turner and other purposes requiring a wood 
of dense structure. — Major Benson. 

VATERIA CEYLANICA, Wiyht, lUuet.,^. 
88, p. 3415. 

Stemonoponis Wightii, Thw. 

' A great tree in the forests between Galle and 
Ratnapoora, and at Palmadolhi, near the latter 
place : wood not known. — Thw. En. Fl, Zeyl., 
p. 37. 

VATERIA INDICA, Linn. 

Elsocarpus copallifen^, Retz. 
Chloroxylon dupada. Aim. Bueh. 



Dupa maram. Cam. 
Piney Tamisli tree. £no. 
Indian oopal tree. £ng. 
White dammar tree. £no. 
Feini mara. Malkal. 
Yella kondrikam. Malbal. 
Pavani. 



II 



The 



Pinej tallow. £:ro. 
Dttpada oiL 



n 



Hal. SizroH. 
Hal-gass. Stztoh. 
Pinev maram. Tam. 
Kondrieam. „ 
Vela kondrikam. Tax. 
Chadacola. Til. 
Dupada chettu. Tel. 

oil. 

Piney jennai. Tax. 



A large and stately tree, which grows to the 
heijfht of about 60 feet, with entire, smooth, 
coriaceous leaves, and terminable panicles of white 
flowers. It is common in the hotter parts of 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 f(.et, it 
grows irv Canara and aU along the Malabar const : 
it is found also in Mysore, and in the wtfstem 
provinces of Ceylon, its wood weighs lbs. 26 
to the cubic foot, and its timber is said to last 
10 years. In ('eylon, its timber is used for pack- 
ing cases, ceilings, coffins, &c , but, on the west- 
em coast of India, it is said to be an excellent 
and valuable building timber, as not liable to be 
attacked by the teredo and much employed in 
sidp building. Mr. Edye says, that the Paini dup- 
maram (which seems the Yateria indica, for ne 
says it produces a sort of resinous gum), is found 
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in the Cochin and Travancore forests, but is rarely 
cut down, as the damah taken from it is valu- 
able, and when mixed with the wood oil makes 
the Paini varnish. This tree produces the resin 
in India called Copal, in England known by the 
name of gum anime, as very nearly approaching 
the true resin of that name. The best specimens 
are employed as ornaments, under the denomi- 
nation of amber (kahroba), to which it bears ex- 
ternal resemblance, in its recent and fluid state it 
is used as a varnish called Piney varaish, in the 
south of India (Buchanan's Mysore, ii, p. 476), 
and, dissolved by heat in closed vessels, is em- 
ployed for the same purpose in other parts of 
India. Another plant of the same genus, Y. 
lancesefolia, affords a resin from which hindus 
prepare one of the materials of their religious 
oblations (As. Ees. xii, p. 639). This is an ar- 
ticle of export to China from Sumatra, where this 
tree also grows to a height of thirty to fifty 
feet and from two to four feet in diameter, and in 
greater abundance than on the coast of Malabar. 
When the bark is wounded, a pellucid, fragrant, 
acrid, bitter resinous fluid, called piney varnish, 
" pundun" or liquid copal exudes, which, in the 
rays of the sun, becomes yellow and fragile like 
glass. It is in this state that it is well known in 
commerce, and in England receives the name of 
gum anime, as above noticed. In India it is usually 
called copal, also East Indian copal. It occurs of 
all shades of colour, between pale green and deep 
yellow, and in India the finest pieces are sold as 
amber (kah rubah Arab. Pers.) The resin is used 
in Ceylon as incensn. A solid oil is prepaied 
from the seeds and is called Piney tallow or 
dupada oil, Piney yennai, Tam., whicli is used for 
lamps, but is very suitable for soaps and candle 
making. — Eng. Oyc.y Captain Hatokea in M, U. 
J. R,, Mr. Adrian Mendis, Thioaites, En, PL 
Zeylp. 87, Eoyle, III Him, BoLp. 106, Voigt. 

VATERIA LANCEiEFOLIA, Eoxh. 

Moal of Sylhet. 

A large tree, common in Sylhet, and growing 
in Assam and the Khassya mountains. It has 
entire, smooth, coriaceous leaves, and terminal 
panicles of white flowers. It flowers iu April 
and May and fruits in July and August. It is 
valuable as a timber tree. It exudes a clear 
liquid from wounds &c. in the bark, which soon 
hardens into an amber coloured resin. From this 
the natives distil a dark coloured and strong smell- 
ing resin called Chooa, also Chova, and gond ? 
or gum, in Hindi. The brahmins use it as an 
incense. — Voigt, Royle't Him, £ot,, Eng, C^c, 
Br, Mason, 

VATERIA LANCEOLATA ? ? 

Pan-thcy-ya. BuRM. | Pan-thit-ya. Burm. 



dant in Tavoy and Mergui but scarcely proeon- \ 
ble in Moulmein. Its maximum length is 60 feei 
and maximum girth 6 cubits, and, when seasoi- 
ed, it floats in water. It is oflen called wliti 
thengan, but ii is closer and heavier thazi ik 
thengan. It is, he says, an excellent wood for toc^ 
handles and planes, but has not suflicient spiiog 
for helves. The Burmese use it for all purposes to 
which thengan is applied, especially in juniEi, 
but the Burmese of Amherst say it is not tpk 
so good or durable as thengan. — Captaui Bimt 
{Note—ldx. Mason in his Tenasaerim speaks of i 
species of Yateria as a common timber tree iotk 
Provinces of Tavoy and Mergui. The timber, be 
says, is whiter than hopea, and equally good. If 
deed it is often, he says, called white thengan, or 
white hopea, the woods being only distinguKhcdis 
commerce by their colour. Widlich in his list of 
Indian woods mentions Hopea JhribumdA » 
known at Tavoy by the Burmese name of te> 
thega. This tree is called at Tavoy pajUhep^ 
but pantheya is said to be not a species of hopo. 
Its flowers, in white fragrant panicles, are ohes 
seen in the Tavoy bazar, and are very unlike tb 
yellow secund flowers of the hopea. — Dr. Mokm) 

VATICA, Species. 

Koang mhoo. Bubm. 

A tree of Moulmein : wood used for maka| 
carts and boa.ia.—Gal. OtU. £m. 1862.— (^« 

Shobea.) 

VATICA TAMBUGAIA. 

Congo wood. Tjlm. j Thambagom. Tax. 

This has been briefly noticed under Sboni 
tambugaia, it may be added, here, that it bass 
strong heavy wood, close grained, but splinieiy, 
superior in strength and flner in grain thai 
too heavy fur gun carriages, but would 
for all purposes where great strength is 



This tree is noticed bv Captain Dance, but it 
may be the same as Y. lanceeefolia. He says it is , 
found along the coast near Amherst : and is abun- 1 vessels. — Edge, Forests o/ Malabar and Q 
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YAW-KARAH, the Malayala name of a 31a- 
labar and Canara tree which produces the coufef 
olives, to which the natives are veiy penm. 
This fruit is also eaten by the wild beasts «d 
birds of the forest, the tree grows to aMt 
eighteen feet high, and twelve inches in 
ter. — Edge, Forests qf MaLabar and Qmara. 

YAYNGIE, in Tamil and Mulu Yeogak 
Malayala. This Malabar and Canara trtc is oft 
dark olive and light brown colour, it is ftf 
strong and tough, it sometimes grows crooliB^' 
and to about two feet in diameter, and from tlai^_ 
to thirty-five feet long, it is used by the nai 
both for houses and vessels. This s«>rt last 
siuiile leaf in the siiape of a pear, bnt the Yi 
Yengah, which is the white or light 
has a long leaf, and grows to about eighteen 
in diameter, and twenty feet long. The 
prefer this wood fur boat-crooks, and the 
parts of the^ frames of pattamahs and 




YELLA-NEER-HABADOO. 



VENOA MARAM. 



(Note. — This seems to be the Pterocarpus mar- 
supium.) 

VEKKALI TREE WOOD. 

Vekkali maram. Tam. 

A yarie<;ated hard close grained serviceable 
wood employed by the natives in iiouse buildinj^ 
and also for making doors, windows, handles of 
instruments. Sec. kc.-^Avu, Mai. Med. 

VELA S ALU. The TamU name of the Ceylon 
white iroTi-wood, which grows to about fourteen 
inches in diameter, and ten feet high. It is used 
by the natives for huts, poles, &c., and where 
strength and durability are required. — JEdye^ 
Ceylon. 

VELATTI, the Tamil name of a wood of 
Malabar and Canara, which resembles the Eng- 
lish pear tree. It.grows to about twelve inches 
in diameter, and fifteen feet high, it would an- 
swer well for carved -work, from the fineness of 
its grain. — Edye, Foresis of Malabar and Canara. 

YELATTE, the Tamil name, Ballai^'u, in 
Portuguese, of a Ceylon tree, which grows to 
about fourteen inches in diameter, and eight or 
ten feet in height. It is remarkably strong, and 
is used by native carpenters in vessels* It pro- 
duces a fruit which is eaten by the natives. — 
3tfye, Ceylon. 

YELCANA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 
which grows to about twelve inches in diameter, 
and eighteen feet in height. In appearance it 
resembles English oak. The native carpenters 
use it in boats and vessels' frames, knees, &c. — 
JSdye, Ceylon. 

VELLAH AHGUILL. A Travancore wood 
of white colour, specific gravity 0*602, 2 feet 
in circumference, 50 feet long, used for furni- 
ture. — Col. Frith. 

VELHA AHGUILL, Tam. A wood of Tra- 
vancore, of a light brown colour, 3 to 4 feet in 
circumference, used for furniture — Ool. Frith. 
{Note. — Are these two identical ?) 

YELLA CARDUNTHA, Tah. A Travan- 
core wood, of a brown colour, 3 to 6 feet in 
circumference, 40 feet long, a strong wood, used 
for furniture. — Col, Frith. 

VELLAIYENGAH, the Tamil name of a Ma- 
labar and Canara tree, the wood of which is of a 
light colour, and very tough and strong. It is 
used by the natives for the frames of vessels, or 
where strength is required ; it grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet long, 
and the small branches make good boat crooks. — 
Sdye, Forests of Malabar and Canara^ 

VELLA-LAVA, Tam. A wood of Travan- 
core of a brown colour, used for light work. — 
Colonel Friih. 

VELLA-NEER-MAEADOO, Tam. A wood of 
Travancore of a light yellow colour ; specific gra- 
vity 0*573, used for furniture. — Colonel Frith. 



VELLE AERE, the TamO name of a Ceylon 
tree which is white Aere. It grows to about 
twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, and twenty 
feet in height. It is a light wood, and is gene- 
rally converted into catamarans, being considered 
useful for that purpose only. — Edye, Ceylon, 

VELLE-ELOW, the Malaysia name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree that grows to about 
sixteen feet high and eiglit inches in diameter, 
it is used by carpenters for the frames and 
knees of country vessels, it produces a white 
seed which the natives use medicinally. — Edye^ 
Forests qf Malabar and Canara. 

VELLE NEALEA, llie Malayala name of a 
Ceylon tree wliich grows to about ten inches in 
diameter, and ten feet in height. The branches 
of this tree are very strong, and are used for the 
frames of native vessels. — JEdye^ Ceylon, 

YELLIELLUS, a Malabar and Canara tree, 
little used except by the natives for house 
work, its growth is small, and it is rather scarce. 
— Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

VELL VIRU, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree wldch is about fourteen inches in diameter, 
and eight feet in height. Its strength and du- 
rability induce the natives to prefer it to other 
wood for the purpose of supporters to their huts. 
— FIdye, Ceylon. 

VELTY MARAM, Tam. A Travancore wood 
of a purple colour, specific gravity 0*623, used 
only for firewood. — Colonel Frith. 

VELTY TADDY, Tam. A Travancore wood 
of a brown colour, specific gravity 0*635, used 
only for firewood. — Colonel Frith. 

VEMBAU, the Tamil name of a tree 
which grows in Travancore ; it is close grain- 
ed and of a yellow tinge, and grows to about 
twenty feet long, and fifteen inches in diameter ; 
it is used for native purposes. The bark of this 
tree is steeped, and used by the natives in cases 
of eruptions in the skin ; and also to purify the 
blood after fevers, for which it is considered most 
valuable. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

VEM-MARAM, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of a 
brown colour; specific gravity 0*786, used for 
building in general.— 07^eZ FrUh. 

VENERAH, the Malayala name of a jungle 
tree of Malabar which grows to about twenty-four 
feet in height, and eighteen inches in diameter. 
It is used in building native vessels and for 
other native purposes.— JSci^^^, Forests of Mala- 
bar and Canara. 

VENGA MARAM, Tam. 

Yepi P vriksha. Caw. j Yapa chcttoo. Tut. P 

This is reckoned by the natives of the Circars 
a very useful wood, it is of a reddish colour and 
is employed in making doors and windows and 
other common purposes. It is in common use 
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TBIDI CANABA. 



viTBX, Spe 



both (or bailding tad for fumiture in the Man- 1 muU from thi* ttw, it ia u 

lipatam dislrict, it ii b veiy heavy wood, but not —Edge, Ctylon. 

stioQg, when used for r&fiera, it shoidd be cut I VEENANGU the Tami 

veiy broad in comparison to ita thiokneaa- — ifr. 

Rohde. (A'oie.^Iait rterocarpusmaraupium?) 

VSNGENDAH, the Tamil and Malayala name 
of ■ Malabar tree tvhicH the natives use for cata- 
marana anil in rnrts for heavy timber, it ia remark- 
ably soft and spongy, and not of much use or dura- 
bility. — Edge, Foretlt of Malabar and Caitara. 

VENGULA CYAM, the Tamil name of • 
Ceylon tree of little value. It grows to about 
twelve inrhes in diameter, and six feet high, nnd 
produces .■ fruit which is not made use of.— 
^Sf> Ceylon. 

VEN-PALLA, Tam. A Travancnre wood of 
an ash colour. Only used for carved figures, 
sandals, kc—Cbi. friih. 

VEN-TEAK, in Tamil and BoUinger in Ma- 
layala. This Moltibar tree is much used hy the 
native oarpenten for house building snd masts 
for dones, patlxmahs, and other country vessels. 
It grows to ninety and one hundred feet lon^, 
and from twelve inches to three feet in diameter, 
it is perfectly slrnight and without brandies, 
excepting at its top ; the leaves nre small and 
very thick. This wood is not so durable as the 
poon, but it may be considered of the same 
texture, Although it is very much lighter in co- 
lonr, and in this respect much resembles the 
American red oak, — iWye, loretU of liakAar 
Olid Gtnora. {Note. — This seems the Lagerstrte- 
mia microcarpa.) 

VEKAETAL, the Ti>mil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about fourtrcn inches in 
diameter, and eight foet high. It resemblrs 
mahogany, but is capable of a more bcilliant 
poli'h, the natives use it for suprrior purposes. 
It produces a kind of fruit which is of little use. 
— Edge, Oeylon. 

VERAM PELOW, the Malayals and Tamil 
name of a Ceylon tree known by the name or Jock' 
wood. It is common throughout Indio, ami of 
great value to the natives, its fruit snd nuts form- 
ing a part of their food. The wood when cut is 
yellow, but, when exposed to the sir, turns as 
dark as maliogany, to which it is superior in 
brilliancy. It is generally used in articles of 
furniEure for the Europrsns, and {■<! house work, 
and is considered hsndsome, the lai^st trre of 
this kind which Mr. Edye hod seen was about 
three feet in diametrr, and from tliirty to thirty- 
five feet high, in Canara, this was the wood which 
Tipu Sultan used f»r hi* vesatls at Honore, 
where fait naval depot was formed. — Sdfe, Ch/bm. 
{Note. — This smios the Artocarpus iutr^rifolia.) 
VERBA CANARA, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about twenty inches 
in diameter, and fiom thirty to sixty feet high. 
At time*, some of the country vessels get their 



tree which is also named n 
Slid is used by the nativ< 
yards of small vessels. It g 
inches in diameter and fron 
n height. It produces a fi 
hat of the Poon.^ Sdye, C 

VETTI MAKAM, the 
Malabar tree, that growa I 
high, and eight inches in 

much admired on acco 
dark streaks of black and I 
yellow ground. It is verj 
grain, and alio in leaf. 
which is considered sacred 
corating the women on da; 
pagodas. — Sdye, FomU oj 

VER00300, Tak. A ' 
whiiev brovm colour ; used 
—Col. Fritk. 

VEYTTT, a Travoncoi 
brown colour. Used for n 

.. — CoL Frilh. 

VIPENIE, the Tamil m 
which grows to fourterai in 
from twelve to fifteen feet 
boat work and house fun 
T^ber qf Ceylon. 

VIBEY, the Tamil nan 
which grows to about twer 
and twelve feet high. Th 
hard wood. It produces a 
very mealy and wldrh tli 
nstives eat as a substitute 
•nmber ^ Cegtott. 

VISENIA VELUTINA 

Rjedelia velntina, D 

GlosBospermum velut 

Visenia umbaUata, 1 

A considerable tree of . 

greHt beauty, with rose 

velvety leaves; introduce 

the Society's Garden, by 

Dr. Cieghont m M. E. J. 

VITEX Speasi. A I 
^ize, a native of the foresi 
CoromandeL — Mr. Bohde' 

VITEX. Specie*. 

Ki^nA. 1 

This wood of British B 
haadlw, andiimnch price 
cnbio feet weighs lbs. 45. 
EOod soil, the avenge leu) 
first branch is 16 feet; and 
ed at 6 feet from tbe gr 
Bremdu, Cbl. OaL X>. 18 



YITSX LSUCOXTLON. 



VIZAGAPATAM. 



Mililla-gMB. SiNGM. 
Kat mieUa maram. Tau. 



VITEXALATA. Eoxb. 

Mel.Uow. Maual. 

A small tree found in the Na^ery hills, leares 
ternate, petioles winged. It occurs in the Bom- 
bay presidency, but is rare. Both it and V. leu- 
ooxyloii have a white compHct wood, apparently 
good foY turning, aa well as for cabinet work. — 
J>ra. Cleghom and Gibson, {Note.—li would be 
desirable to learn more of this tree.) 

VITEX ALTISSIMA, Xtwt. ; Aodri. ; JF. lo. 

Kslumelku mara. Maual. 
Meejan mililla-gaas. Sihqh. 

In Ceylon, it is common in forests, up to an 
eleraiion of 3,000 feet, In Coimbatore, it is a 
lar^e tree, of great beauty wlien in Hower, and 
frequent on the slopes of the western ghats. But 
Dr. Wight was not acquainted with the timber, 
except in so far as could be learned from a small 
outside specimen which seemed close grained. It 
was reported to him as lit for cabinet purposes. 
Under this name, Dr. Gibson says, he is not 
sure as to the species which Dr. Wiiiht had in 
his eye, when he remarked on ihis. There are in 
the Bombay presidency two species of the genus, 
Y. alata and V. leucoxylon. In Ceylon, this tree 
produces one of the most valuable timbers in the 
island for building and other puri>09es. The Cey - 
Ion Meean millOe is very hard, fine close-grained 
and heavy. — Thio. Hn. PL ZeyL, p, 144, l)rt. 
Wighi^ Cleghom and Gibaan. 

VITEX ARBOREA, Boxb. ; Rheede. 



irtonk Sha. Bumc. 
Tonk-f sa, „ 

Ghaite tree, Eiro. 
Katta meOalu, MalxaI'. 



NevaU adnj^. 
Nawel bofti, eragn 
Neval aduga mann, 
Nowlee eraga, 



Tel. 



>t 



n 



A native of the mountainous parts of the cir- 
cars, of the forests of the Godavery, growing in 
Silhet, Chi ttagong; very common at Moulmeinand 
found at Tavoy, Penang and Singapore, its flower- 
ing time is the hot season, and the seed ripens 
during the rains. In the Circars and Chittagong 
it grows to be a very large tree, and at Moul- 
mein it furnishes a valuable small timber. Its 
wood is hard, of a yellowish brown colour, and 
when old is chocolate coloured, very hard and du- 
rable, which renders it useful for various ordinary 
purposes* — Voigij Roteb.^ Gapiam Beddamef Dr. 
Ma9on, Cal Oat Ex. 1862. 

VITEX LEUCOXYLON, Ro:tb, 



KarriL Malxal. 
Nera-ledL Tbl. 



Karri], Cah. of Rhxxde. 



A native of the hotter parts of Ceylon, both 
peninsulas, Coromandel, Assam, the mountains 
of Chittagong ; flowering time April. According 
to Dr. Gibson, Yitex leucoxylon is not uncom- 
mon by the edges of streams in the south Konkun, 
and the ghaut jungles of the Bombay presi- 
dency. According to Dr. Brandis, it is a large 
tree, very common in th6 plains of British 
Burmah, wood grey, deserves attention for 
furniture, used for cart wheds, breaking weight 



142 Ibf. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. In a full 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from llie ground is 12 
feet. It Sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — 
TAwaite9, Foigt, l>n. Gib^m and Brandis, Oal, 
Cat. Ex. of 1862. 

VITEX NEGUNDO, Lwn.; Boxb.; W.; /c; 
Yitex paniculata. Lam. 



Peiuengisht. Ar. | Sindhaka. Saits. 

Nishioda. Boo. Soodoo Nikka 

Vella nuchi. Tajc 

Veyala chetta. TzL. 

Wayalaku. 

Wyala. 

Nalla Tavali 



SllfGH. 



n 



» 



Nergundi. ,. 

Shumbali. Dvk. 

6 IcaTed chaste tree. £no. 

Nisinda. HiiVD. 

Ban nuchi. Malxal. 

Sinduya. Sans. 

A small tree common in Ceylon on the banks 
of rivers, up to 3,000 feet in the peninsula of 
India, Bengal, the Dehra Dhoon and the Moluc- 
cas— TA*^. f. 244, VoigLp. 469. 

VITEX PUBESCEN8, VaM ; Wight le. 

A Ceylon tree.— 1%«. En. PI. Ze^L p. 244. 

YITEX TftlFOLIA, Linn. 



Jala nergrondi. Saks. 

Sinduvara. ^ 

I Sappot milile P Suxv. 
1 Meean „ P „ 

Caba „ P „ 

Nir nochi. Tam . 

VaviU chetta, Tel. 

Telia vavfli. „ 

Caranosi. Ehxedx, 



Ussel ke abi P P Ak. 
Kara nuchi. Can. 
Nir^da, DuK. 

Fam ke sbombali. ,, 
3 leaved chaste tree. Eire. 
Indian prenet. „ 

Niflinda. Uia'D. 
Sednari. „ 

Nishinda, „ 
Kara nuchi. Maleal. 

This botanical and vernacular name is given 
by Mr. Mendis to a tree which grows in the 
western provinces of Ceylon, its wood weighing 
lbs. 56 to the cubic foot and lasting 20 to 90 
years. Edye describes the Mean milille, as a very 
hard, fine, close grained, heavy, Ceylon wood and 
Mr. Mendis says, it is used for bridges, water-casks, 
paddle boats, carts, watrgon- wheels, bullock carts, 
water tubs and house buildings. Under the name 
of Caha milile he describes theY. trifolia as occurr- 
ing in the southern and western districts of Ceylon 
and as Sappoo milile in the western and southern 
districts, but weighing 49 feet to the square foot 
and lasting 10 to 40 years. There seems some 
confusion in the Singhalese synonyms, which per- 
haps are not applied to the correct plant; for Mr. 
Thwaites merely says, the Y. trifoUa is not un- 
common near the sea, in Ceylon. It is a small 
tree, found in south-eastern Asia. — Mr. Edye, 
Mr. Mendis, Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. p. 244. See 

Y. ALTISSIMA. 

YITMANNIA TRIFOLIA. 

Saanadera* SiireH. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis notices a 
tree of the western province of Ceylon, the 
wood of which weighs 26 lbs. to the cubic foot 
and which is used for buoys, &(C., it is said to last 
60 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

VIZAGAPATAM. Large supplies of Sal 
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WOOD BNOBAVIKG. 

(Shorea) and Yegis (FterocMpua maranpiam) 
timber find their way to the coast in the north 
part of the Yizegapatam dialrict, and in the 
whole of Ganjam. It is de«irable to ascertain 
the sources of this aupply, the method of trans- 
port and the rules under which tlie timber is cut. 
— Coniervalor's Report, p. 18. 

VOODAGA WOOD. A wood of the northern 

VUTTY MARITHY, Tam. A Trarancore 
wood i)f a brown colooi, apecific gravity 0695. 
used in building common houses. — Coloael Frith. 



TUDDAKBA. A Trarancore wood of i 
brown colour, apecific gravity 0'75C 
building common houses. — CoUmelF* 

VULOEAL, OK VULOATLTJM M 
Ceylon, the Tamil name of a strong t 
is used by the natives in making fannii 
It grows to twenty inches in diameter, 
feet in height. The bark of tLis trc 
marHdnm bark and ginger, ii ni 
nativea for cleaning and preserriDg tl 
Edge, on tie Tintber qf Ceylon. 



WAL8URA PI3CIDIA, Roxd. ; IT. ^ A. ; 
W.IU. 

Joa-bH. BUUL I Tfluui. Tu. 

WUnn. Tin. 1 W»llBr»B. Til. 

This tree grows in the Circan. It is very 
plentiful in the Pegu and Toun|[hoo forests, as 
well as in the XhBrawaddy forests. The timber 
is large, heavy and strong. Wood, white colour 
and adapted for every purpose of house building. 
In India, the berk is thrown into ponds to kill 
fish, which, coming to the surface, are easily 
taken, and not considered injurious to be eaten. 
— ioyie, Rl. Him. Sot., p. H8, Voigt. Dr. 
McCUlland. 

WALUKENE, Sinoh. A tree growing in 
the western and southern districts of Ceylon, 
it weighs 39 lbs. per cubic foot, and lasts about 
10 years. It is used for masts of dhonies. — 
Mr. Mendia. 

WAEDAH EH'ER. Timber laOs can be 
floated down this river. — Madrai Contenaior's 
Sejiorlt, p.i- 

WEDGES. See Shobba (Vatica) bobdsta. 

WEBERA CERIFEBA. 

Tunns. Suan. 

Under theae names Mr. Uendia mentions a 
tree which grows in the northern proviaces of 
Ceylon, it weighs 67 Iba. to the square foot, 
and is said to lost 30 years. It is used for 
roofings and in the construction of fisliiiig boats 
and dhonies. — Mr. Mendit. 

WIHA OXJNG, BuBK. A tree of Moulmein, 
used for all ordinary purposes of building. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

WON-THAT-KHYAY. In Tavoy, a email, 
atrong, compact, yellowish white wood. 

WOOD ENGRAVING. The following Madras 
woods have been found saitable, viz : — 

Guava, Paidinm pyriferum ; the beat. 

Falay, Taut. Mimuaops hexandra. A good 
wood, but liable to be attacked by insects. 



Vepalley, Tbw. Wrighlia antidyMi 
fine close-grained wood, not quite ao 
gusva, but improving with age- 
Jujube or Ber fruit tree, Zisjphi 
rather soR. 

Wood apple tree, Feroaia elqth 
coarse in the grain. 

Satin wood, Swietenia chloroxylon 

grained wood, but apt to split. — Dr. 

WOOT-THA, BuBM. A iim of 



W00N,Ubia. AtrMofGanjamw 
extreme height 60 feet, cimimfemee 
height from the ground to the iuterae 
first branch, 6 fret. No use is made o 
ihe tree is priced on accQuiit of its t 
is pickled and eaten in other forms, 
lire used for eating from ; the flowera 
The tree is saix.-^QiptMit Maetione 

WORMIA TRIQUETRA, SotU., 
T.,Lc.p.^y—c.p. 1013. 

D«e)i|ian. SiRoa. 

A moderate sized tree, common in 
the moist warmer parts of the islan 
elevation of S,00u feet.— 3%w. & 
p.i. 

WRIGHTIA, Spmei. 

BeqM kooroown. UsiA. 

A tree of Gnnjam and Gumsar, exti 
25 feet, circumference 2 feet and heig 
ground to the iutersection of the fi 
8 feet. Tolerably common, and bun 
wood. The milky juice is uaed for 
Captain Macdonald. 

WRIGHTIA. Specie*. 

TonagiaUt. Bums. 

A beautiful wood of British Bi 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 65. In a fnll ) 
on good soil the average length of tb 
the first branch is 40 feet and an 
measured at 6 feet from the ground t 
Sr. Brandit and Cal. Cat. Et. 18fiS. 



WRI6HTIA. TOMSNTOSA. 



WYNAAD FOBEST LANDS. 



WRIGHTIA ANTIDYSENTERICA. R. Br. 
Neriom antidysentericom, lAnn. ; Ains, ; Roxb. 



La-thou. BuKM. 
Conessi bark tree. £no. 
Indenau. HiifD. 
Vepali. Tail 
Yeppaala. Tam. 
Kodaga pala. T^l. 
Pftia chettu. 
Girimallika, 



»• 



» 



n 



n 



PaUTanni. Exg. 
Palay wood. „ 
Dudhii-ke-Iakri. Hind. 



Kalingunn. Til. 

Kodisa pala chetttu 
Kodisa chetta. 
Kodisa pala. „ 

Kola inukki chakka. „ 
Kutigamu. 
Maaa pala. 
Pedda ankudn chetta. „ 

The wood. 

Yeppallay. Ta.h. 
PauTa renn. Tsl. 



n 



The bark. 



Coneasie. Fr. 
Cura^ Quz. 
Cnra^a. „ 
Curayia. HiiTD. 
Curalja. „ 
Codagapala. Malxal. 
Palapatta. „ 



Corte-de-pala. Port. 
Chiri. San8. 
Kttt^ja. „ 
Veppalei. Tam. 
PaU codga. Tal. 
Manupala. 



n 



The 



seed. 

Indrayava. Sans. 
Veppalei arUi. Tax. 



Linn-ul-aasafir. Ak. 
Indngow. Guz. 
AJiir. Pkrs. 

A small tree of common occurrence in Mysore 
and the hilly parts of souihem India, and occurs 
also in Tavoy : the wood is of little value but 
its medicinal virtues are worthy of attention, 
the bark was formerly in request under the name 
of Conem and is still esteemed a valuable drug 
by the natives in dysentery and bowel complaints. 
It appears to have lost its value in commerce, 
by not being distinguished from the bark of 
Wrightia tinctoria which grows in the same 
places. — Voigi, FL Andh, Faulkner. 

WRIGHTIA MOLLISSIMA. Grows in 
Xemaon and on the Naggery hills ; the yellow 
juice might be turned to account, but the timber 
is of no value. — Br. Cleghom. 

WRIGHTIA TINCTORIA, R. Brown; W. le. 
Nerium tinctorium, Roxb, 

Kala koodoo. Hind. Chitti ankudu. Tel. 

Kala koodoo. Mask. Amkada. „ 

Pklky maram. Tam. | Tedla pala. „ 

A small tree, found in the Coimbatore, Goda- 
very 'and other forests of the Madras Presidency, 
and very common in all the forests of Bombay. 
It affords a very beautiful wood, white, hard and 
dose grained ; in the words of Dr. Roxburgh 
** coming nearer to ivory than any I know." In the 
Coimbatore jungles, where it is common, it at- 
tains a considerable size, but is not much in use 
there, but that of the Godavery is described as 
most valuable for turning. The leaves are said to 
afford an inferior kind of Indigo, hence the 
Mahratta name. It is extracted by scaldin^;. — 
Bra. Wight^ Gibson and Cleghom, Captain Bed- 
dome. (See Nilam pala.) 

WRIGHTIA TOMENTOSA, R. A. B C. 
Prod. ; W. Ic. 



Nerium tomentosum, Roxb. 
Koila mookree. TsL. 



A small tree not very uncommon in the cen- 
tral province of Ceylon. Grows in the Circars 
and lower Godavery jungles. Wood not used 
— it appears close grained. The juice is a per- 
manent yellow dye. Bark given internally for 
scorpion bites. — Tho. En. PI. Zeyl.p. 193, Cap- 
tain Beddome, Voigt. 

WYNAAD FOREST LANDS. The Madras 
Conservator of forests mentions that these lands 
are principally contained in the four Umshoms 
adjoining the teak forests, viz., Moonanad, Ga- 
naputhy vuttum, Ellomad, Poolpully dasum of 
Koopatode. They contain blackwood, &c., and 
much bamboo land, in many places, the land is 
well fitted for coffee. He says the destruction of 
these forests not contaming teak for the bona fide 
cultivation of coffee may be considened legiti- 
mate, but not so for raggee, which spoils the 
land for ever from being cultivated for coffee. 
At least, if raggee is cultivated on lands un- 
suited for coffee, it should be done on a pattah, 
with permission of the deputy collector and 
taxed at a low rate. This system is carried to 
a great extent in the Umshoms of Ganaputhy 
vuttum and Moonanad in bamboo and tree jun- 
gles. The extent of Government lands in Wy- 
naad is not known, but Government also possess 
some forest lands towards Feriah and Teriate, 
and in fact in several spots over Wynaad. 
Ill the teak belt are several bands of Coorum- 
burs some of the Jani and others of Moolly 
caste they amount to about, 

Coorumburs 200 Fanniars and Pooliar. 100 

Gurcheas 60 Chettysand Squatters. 50 

The former live entirely in the forest. They 
are the only axemen, nd without them it would 
be difficult to work a forest. The Coorumburs, 
through their headmen, are held responsible, and 
the Chettys are also responsible for their Fanniars 
or farm slaves. He recommends that the Assist- 
ant Conservator be armed with powers to fine 
for wilful waste and destruction of Govern- 
ment forest, and which no amount of planting 
will counteract. The Coorumbur has no lack of 
labor. His services are constantly called for by 
the wood contractor and the planter. They will 
not leave their haunts in the forests for any time. 
From Korchat in the east to Kooderykote in the 
west, a distance of some forty miles, past clearings 
for raggi have from time to time taken place, 
and there is hardly a square mile where traces of 
the Tukkul, temporary clearing system may not 
be seen, but owing to the richness of the soil, 
and moisture of the climate, ihe teak tree has, 
in most places, defied all efforts at extirpation. 
In some parts suckers from the old stoles, shoot- 
ing up some fifty feet, straight as a fir, may be 
counted by thousands. In other parts it is la- 
mentable to see the destruction caused by Coo- 
rumburs ; acres and acres of girdled Teak trees 
of every size, from the sapling six inches in dia- 
meter, to the noble tree upwards of three feet. 
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It is the sale of thew j^rJled trees, from whicli ' as it is cnlleil, eigl 
at present, rerenue it derived, niid to clenr out average ten Rupe 
the forests thoroughly, it will take at least three being' small, this i 
years, so numerous are the girdled trees. Veiy reraunerative, — A; 
high price* Iirtc been realizM for this dry Teak, { 62, ;. /. 



XANTHOCUYitUS OVALIFOLIUS, is 
found in Kangoon, Pegu and Tounghon dtelricts, 
but is ratber scarce, it wa« at oiie time supposed 
to yield gamboge. 

XANTHOCHYMUS PICTORaS, Soxb. 
Stalagmitis pictorius, G. Don. 

DuopeL Eino. | Chilakm mnka. Tel. 

Eeawan nunidi. SiNOn. I Tunalaniu. „ 

Innm muniidL TiL. I Kcti. GhoKxa. 

DunpelP „ I 

Is TFTy plentiful in the Rangoon, Pegu and 
Tomighoo [listricis. It wns fbriuerly supposed 
to be one of the trees yielding gamboge, but the 
product is found not 10 possets the elements of 
gamboge. 

X4NTH0PHYLLUM, Speciei. 
Sb-ptiiw. Bdbh. 

A very Irnge tree, grOKring in Martaban. where 
it is used for posts and rnfl^rs. There are two 
other species of Xaotbophyllum in Truasaeriin. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM FLAVESCENS, Soxi. 

A large tree, a native of the hilly parts of 
the province of Chittngong. — Rinei. ti. p. S3S. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM VIRENS, Roib. 
Ouudec. BsHC. 

A large timber tree of the forests of Sylliet, 
wood remarkably hard and useful. — Soxi, U. p. 
221. 



XANTHOXYL 

Fagara bndi 

Toungoluiu Buaa. 

A tree of Assan 

XANTHOXYL 

A. ; m. 

Fagara 

MbIUa. Uaual. 

Katuxkkwiiii-giu). Si.f 

Grow) ID the ce 

near Colombo, alsc 

Ur India. This 

witli Rosborgli's c 

110 doubt of ita be 

author : wood not 

I. p. 69, Foifft,f 

XANTHOXYL 

jr. III. and Ic. 

Xanthoiyloi 

Evodia tripl 

Fagara 

Verv ahundniLt 
of 5,060 feet, var. 
Sm. PL Zeyl. I. p 

XYLOCARPUI 



XANTHOXYLUM. This now includes Fagara, 
exiending iionhwards into ihe tempi^Tate sone, 
and species of the saijle genus occur in China 
and Japan, and Eit«nii in India to Simin in 
31° N. latitude, wliew X. hostile, differing little 
from X. elatum, is found. Other species run 
southwards slung the Uim'tlajas to Nepal aud 
Silhet, and then to the Malayan and Indian pe- 
tiiDinlan, whence we may trace them to the Arricun 
islands on the east ol that coatinmit. 3u in India 
X. fiadmnga, Bhetsa, alatnm, and hostile, are 
used, wherever they are indijcenous, for tlie warm 
ipicy pepper like pungency of their capsules, a 
proprriy which is psrUcipatoil in by their hark, 
and oUier parts. The cnpsules and seeds «f X. 
hoalile, called tcj-bul by the natives are sir played 
in uorthem indiA for inioxiciiting fish, and chew- 
ed as a remedy for tooth-aclie ; they are also 
given as the Fngbureh of Avi:enna,as Z. piperi- 
turn and Avicennae, nre in China and Japan, and 
are considered an sntidute against all poisons. 
Dr. Boyla has no doubt that in many rases they 
would be of considerable nse aa a stimulant it- 
ms&j.—BoyU, lU. Him. Bet. p. 157. 

2C8 
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XYLOCAEPU! 



[ 



YA-THITS. 

A tree of Moulmein, a yeiy strong wood, used 
for making gun stocks and sword scabbards. — 
Cal. Cat Ex. 1862. 

XYLOCARPUS GRANATUM, Keen. 

Carapa Moluccensis, Lam, 

Faroos. B£NO. 
Pen-lav-pyoun. BuKM. 
Pen-lai-ung. „ 

Grows in the south of Ceylon and in the forests 
of the delta of British Burmaii ; wood used for 
house posts and musket stocks. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 47. In a full grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of trunk to the first 



Penlay'Oong. Bukx. 
Sea oocoanut. ibro. 



Y£HMAN££. 

branch is 20 feet nnd average girth measured 
at 6 feet from tlie ground is 12 feet. Captain 
Dance also says its maximum girth is 4 cubits 
and maximum length 20 feet. Very abundant all 
along the sea shore from Amherst to Mcrgui. 
When seasoned it floats in water. It is used by 
Burmese for all pans of houses, posts, flooring, 
walls &c., is a very good, fine, strong wood, and 
splits with difRculty. Recommended for hand- 
spikes, helves, spokes, and handles of tools, also 
for shot boxes and packing-cases — Dr. Brandu, 
(hi. (kt. Ex. 1862, T/twailts, p. 16, Qapiain 
Dance. 



Y. 



YA-KA-NGINE, Burm. A tree of Mouf- 
xneiu, wood used in ordinary house building. — 
Cal. Cat. Bx. 18*2. 

YAKAULEY, Tam. ? A Tinnevelly timber, 
of a light brown colour, used for building pur- 
poses. — Col. Frith. 

YAMANEE, Burm. A tre« on the hills of 
Tenasserim, which furnishes a remnrkably light, 
white timber, resembling mootchee wood, of 
which the natives often make canoes. The 
Karens say it bears a yellow flower, and a small 
plum, which is a favorite food with the barking 
deer. — Dr. Mason. See Yemmanee. 

YAMANI, Burm. A tree of Moulmein, 
wood used in ordinary house building. — Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

YAM M ANDY, Burm. In Amherst, a use- 
ful and valuable wood, used for carving images 
and making drums. — Gat. Ex. 1851. 

YANGY, Tam. A Tinnevelly timber of a 
light brown colour, used in wheel-wrights* work. 
— Colonel Frith. 

YARVINEY, Tam. Crawn in Portuguese 
and Dutch of Ceylon. This Ceylon tree grows tall 
and straight, from twenty to fortv-^Rve feet high, 
and from twelve to thirty inches in diameier. 
It may be obtained in great quantities, and 
answers many purposes in ship and house work. 
— Edi/e, on the Titnher of Ceylon. 

YA-THA-NAT, Burm. A tree of Moulmein. 
An inferior wood for boats, which lasts but two 
or three years. The fruit is an article of food. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

YA-THA-PYA, Burm. A tree of Moulmein. 
The fruit is edible. Used for house building 
purposes. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

YA-THITS. In Pegu, Dr. McQeUand says, 
the cutting of Yathits should be, as far as 
practicable, prohibited. He adds that however de- 
sirable it may be to forbid or enforce such a rule, 
he is at a loss to know how much impediment can 
be attempted or laid without stopping the trade of 
yard'.pieces, which are just as much in demand as 



mast-pieces. He is of opinion that a large consign- 
ment of timber might be realized, and duty re- 
ceiveti on them, and it will facilitate the growth 
of the under sized trees. — Selection Becorda of 
Government of India, Foreign Department, No. 
IX, jp. 47. 

YEENGA, Burm. A very abundant but small 
timber tree found at Moulmein and scatter- 
ed over the Tenasserim provinces. Its maximum 
girth is 2 cubits and maximum length 15 feet, 
and it sinks iu water when seasoned. It is a 
very pretty white wood for furniture, and is used 
by the Burmese for helves and for ma mo ties, 
and though not so strong as Chisel-handle-tree, 
it possesses similar properties, though in an in- 
ferior degree. It sells at Rs. 45 per 50 feet by 
1 foot square. — Captain Dance. 

YELLAREE, Tel. This wood of the Nalla 
Mallai is used in small quantities, but it appears 
a useful wood : it is of a light brown colour with 
a good grain. — Mr. Latham. 

YERRA POLEEKI, Tel. A hardish wood 
of the Nalla Mallai of ,a red colour and very 
useful. — Mr, Latham. * 

YELLOW-WOOD. In England, there is a 
fine East India wood thus called, it appears to be 
larger and straighter than box wood, but not so 
close grained. Holtzapfel thinks it would be 
found to be a valuable wood for the arts. — 
Holtzapfel. 

YEMMANEE, Burm. This tree is very 
abundant. The Karens say, it bears a yellow 
flower and a small plum which is a favourite 
food with the barking deer. It is foimd on the 
hills of Tenasserim, inland near the banks of the 
Gyne and Attaran rivers, and at the back of the 
mountains near Moulmein. Its maximum ^irtb 
is 4 cubits and maximum length 20 to 30 feet. 
It furnishes a remarkably light white timber re- 
sembling mootchee wood, which, when seasoned, 
it floats in water. It is a slightly scented wood, 
free from cracks and ' the lightest of Captain 
Dance's collection, who mentions that it is quite 
free from acid or from a tendeacy to rot. It is 
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ZINPTDN QTKK. 

very durable : ttie Burmese odien make ctino«s of 
it and u!e it for boats, and it is employed by the 
kin^ of Ava for his carred furniture. Captain 
Dance says it is excellent for fuzes. -^-ilr. Maton'* 
Tenatttrim, Captain Dance. 

YENG-BYWOM, Bdem. Employed in Am- 
herst for house posts. It is a useful wood, equal 
to Jarool— Gif. Ex. 1861. 

YENG-TAIP. BORM. In Amberet, it it a 
strong useful wood f'T posts and commou car- 
pentry.— EW. JEr. 1861. 

TETHA-BYAY. This Amherst wood i* us^d 
for house pnsts and bont liuildiug ; it is a ttronic 
wood, suited for door-frame* and common car- 
pentry. 

YEW-WOOD. A tree of Mehra forest, near 
Abboitabad, Hazara. Natural order, Taximda. 
—Col. Cat. Ec. 1862. " 

YIN-YO. A tree of Moulmein. A strong 
wood, good for building purposes. — Cat. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

YOGA-THEET, Buem. A timbrr tree of 
Amherst. Tiiia wood is used for carved images, 
and ilie bark useias sonp. — Cai. Bx. 1861. 

YOMAH MOUNTAINS. Dr. Mcaelland 
mentions that these, the central chaiu of 
Burmah proper, are eitended into Pegu and 
form the apine, as it were, of the province 
with the valley of the Irrawaddy on the west, 
and that of the Sitang on the east ; end the 
several minor valleys lying between the off-shoots 
by which Che chaiu is terminated on the touth. 
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YOW-MA- 
heavy, rough, 
—Mr. Blmtd' 



ZALACCA EDULI3. The light Selung boat 
in which the Selungi of the Mei^i Archipelago 
shoot over iheir waters, owe tlicir bunyancy to 
the stems of the edible zaiaccn, which form 
their sides. These stems are as lighl as, and of 
tiie consistency of cork, for which tliey are often 
substituted ; and the Selungs are skilful in unit- 
ing them together to serve instead of planks, so 
na to make an unequalled sea boat, that floats on 
the waves like a swan, — Br. Maeon'i Tauuierim. 

ZANGYEEOAT-DOUP, Burii. Onk-lfnved 
Polly poii.(?) A tree of Moulmein, used for nil or- 
dinary purposes of building. FniU used medici- 
nally.— Coi. Ciif. JEr. 1862. 

ZA PADRUP, BuRU. A tree of Moulmein, 
a strong wood, good for building purposes.' 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ZEE-fiYIOK. This is a compact, close grai 
ed Amherst wood, like Lagerstnemia, or white 
Jarool. It is used for house posts, and is liable 
to split, but is free from the destructive influence 
of iftsecU.— Chi. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ZINPYUN GYEB, BtBM. A tree of Moul- 



mein; woodu 
Cal. Cat. Es. 



ZIZYPHUl 

This lai^ 
Gumsur, has 
charcoal used 
made by bun 
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—CaptaiK U 
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ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA. 



ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYKUS. 



of rivers. It la less common on the Bomb^ 
sea coast, than inland. Dr. Wight had seen 
trees, in Coimbatore, that would yield 12 inch 
planks, but it is commonly a moderate sized tree, 
though its timber, of a ligljt brownish colour, is 
excellent, hard and close grained and takes an 
excellent polish. The bark affords a quantity of 
kino like gum, both by exudation and by decoc- 
tion. — Dn. Wight and GidBon, Voigt, 

ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA, Lam. ; Boxb. ; Wand 

jd, ; W, Ic. 

Zizyphos sororia, SekuU. 

Khamnus jujuba, Unn, BAeede. ; RumpL 



Zirat Aiu 
Usdie fuddir. Ab. 
Koolgoch Besg. 
Bher. „ 

Knl. 

Hyi-bin. Bukk. 
Kuui\ji man. Can. 
GqIj mva, „ 
Bher, Drx. 
Jojabe tree. £no. 
Bher. Huo). Mahb. 



I 



Bor. Make. 
Elentha. Malsal. 
Perin todali. „ 
Yeikndy nutram. Tak. 
EUendi 
Begii mana. 
Ghinga regn, 
Regu chetta. 
Karkandhava. 
Benga. 



>» 



Tel. 



M 

»» 



n 



n 



The fmit. 



TJnab. Ab. 
Berkaphal. DUK. 
Baddene. Saiis. 



Elandd pallam. Tax. 
Eegu pandiL TzL 



This tree is found in Ceylon, throughout 
British India and in the Archipelago in Sunda 
and the Moluccas, but growing to various dimen- 
sions. Mr. Masson found the Ber tree generally 
throughout the tract between Saiyad Wala and 
Lahore, a distance of 40 miles, not confined to 
the vicinity of villages, and attaining a much 
larger size than he had elsewhere j^een, as also 
does its fruit, which is there sweet and palatable. 
In the Bombay presidency, Dr. Gibson failed to 
Und any specific difference between the wild and 
cultivated species. It grows there to a large 



size, fit for planks or sleepers, for which latter 
it might answer well in the dry climate of Sind, 
where the tree is common. In Coimbatore, it is 
usually of small size, but the dark brown wood 
is fine grained, strong and hai'd, and fitted for 
cabinet making purposes, for saddletrees, and 
implements of husbandly and sandnl*. In Bur- 
mah, it is scarce only found near large towns, 
rarely in the Pegu and Tounghoo forests. — Brs. 
Gibson, Wight, CUgliom and McClelland, Ma- 
son, Vol. /, p, 4rOS, Voigt, p, 145, Thic., Mr. 
Latham, Captain Beddome. 

ZIZYPHUS LUCID A, Moon, In the Matele 
and Kornegalle districts, of Ceylon | very abun- 
dant.— TA». En. FL Zeyl., I, p. 74. 

ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRUS ob GLABRA. ? 
Ghattoo, Hind. ? Under these iiames^ as a 
fine large tree of Jubbulpore, tliere was sent to 
the Exhibition of 1862, a scarce wood, but 
close grained and excellent. — Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 

ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRUS, Willd ; Roxb.; 
W.^A. 

Zixjphus elliptica, Eoxb. 
„ caracutta, Boxb. 
„ orbicolaxis, Scktdt. 

Gomnn mara. Can. I Gatte chettu. Tfl. 

Giiti. Mahr. I Gotte chettu. „ 

This tree grows in Ceylon and throughout the 
south of India, and can always be recognized 
by the pale colour and softness of the under 
surface of its leaves. It is most common below 
the ghauts in Canara and Sunda, but it never 
grows to A very large size. Its wood is used for 
implements and its fruit is employed in. the 
arts, being much used by sh^^e-mnkers to blacken 
father and to make blacking. — Dr, Gibson, 
Voigt, Thw. p. 74. 



I have been favoured witK the following Tabular Statements from Beresford Anderson, 
Esq., of the Madras Railway, Major Benson, Major Macdonald, Captain Philipps, Captain 
Puckle, of the Madras Army. Tables will also be seen collected from Dr. Wight's Report, • 
Co]pne\ Prith's list, from the Reports of Captain Dance andT Colonel Simpson of the Royal 
Artillery, from experiments by Captain Best of the Madras Engineers, and by Messrs. Gold- 
ingham and Rohde of the Madras Civil Service. The results of their experiments are each 
recorded. 
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TBtBEE AND FANCY-WOODS OP EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Dr. Walltcii is the only autlior we shall quote on the subject of the woods of Asia generafti 
and w*e give hia Catalogue here, as furnishing places of growth, the weight per cubic foot d 
specific gravity of the principal of the woods of which we have already given the list. 



NAME. 



1 

o 

3 
4 
6 


7 

8 



10 
11 
13 
13 
14. 
16 
IG 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84. 
35 

36 

37 

38 

. 39 

40 

41 

42 

• 1<3 

41. 
45 
46 
47 
43 
49 
50 
51 

52 

53 
54 

55 
56 
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Acacia — ? (Popeeah,) 
do do 

iEgle roanneloa (Bellee), 

Anacardium latifolium Bhela 

Audrachne apetula, 

Artocarpus chaplasha, 

Artocarpu8 hirsuta (Anjellj' 
wood)» 

Artocarpus integrifolia(Jack 
wood), 

Artocarpus — ? (Pjiiyatlie 
Tanabeng), 

Aoltoovanchee, 

Auyanny, 

Averrh oa carambola, 

Bali-nah-thoa, 

Betola Bhqjpattra, 

Bignonia chelonoidcs, 

Bignonia — P (Tliathee), ... 

Bignonia (Thuggainee), ... 

Cadooca Maruin, 

Calophyllum — ? (Thurappe ; 
chopee), 

Carabagum, ... 

Canoo, 

Cannal, 

Cannao, 

Caragagaloo,... 

Carapa — ? (Tai-la-oon), ... 

Careya — ? (Kaza), ^ ... 

Carpya (Kombo), * ... 

Canngosha, ... 

Carivagah, .., 

Caroogha, 

Caroo Mamm, 

Carintha, 

Cassia, ... ... 

Castanca indica, 

CasUiuea tribiiloides(CotooT; 
. chisee, Makoo ; shingali). 

Catunguin, 

Canltoo mooroonga, 

Cedcr, 

Cedrela Toona (TooD,Tunga, 
FomaJcca), 

Cedrela Toona (Toon, Tunga, 
Poma Jeea), 

Chambagiun,... 

Chana, 

Chinchonagratissima (Tang 
nasi), 

Chorangaree, . . . 

Coesalpinea sappan (Sappan) 

Coombool, 

Cotamba, 

Con-moo, 

Cynometra polyAndra, 

Cynomctra — ? (Maiiigya) . . . 

Balbergia lanceolaria (Ned- 

doon, Nedura, Nander-wood) 

Dalbcrgia latifolia (East In- 
dia ebony),... 

Debool, 

Diospyrosmclanoxylon(Black 

ebony), 
Diospyros racemosa, ...India, 

Diospyros — P (ttyamucha 

cUoomullo),... ' ... Martaban, 
Dipteroctirpus— ? (Kunuean- 

V^«<?w), ... ... Tavov, 

T>omba, ... ... Ceylon, 

Dombpya melanoxylcn (St. 

Uclena-cbony), ... St. Helena, 



Place of 
growth. 



Tavoy, 

do, 

Ceylon, India. 
Gualpara, ... 
India, 

do 

Cochin, 

Travancore, ., 

Tavoy, 
Travancore,... 

do 
India, 
Tavoy, 
Nepal, 
do 
Tavoy, 

do 
Travancore,... 

I^Fartaban, ... 
Travancore,... 

Travancore,... 

do 

do 
Tavoy, 

Martaban, .. 
Oiialpara, ... 
Travancore,... 

do 

do 

do 

do 
India, 
do 

Nepal, 
Manilla, 
Travancore, ... 
India, 

Gaulpara, ..." 

India, 

Travancore,.,. 
do. 

Nepal,. 
Travancore,... 

do 

do 
Ceylon, 
Tavoy, 
India, 
Martaban, ... 

Ceylon, 

India, 
Ceylon, 



V 



*& 
•f^ 



•JT! »^ 



lbs. oz 

23 3 

23 3 

49 1 

37 

33 14 

34 12 

36 14 

35 10 



31 6 
33 11 
39 11 



35 
42 
19 

10 
3d 



45 

66 
38 



50 



25 
33 



71 



8 
8 
4 



43 
28 11 
36 
6 



47 

58 

33 

36 

i6 

1.2 12 

45 5 

33 10 
14 10 

47 11 

34 4 
41 9 
39 

62 

1.2 11 

45 14 

25 2 

36 

32 9 

37 11 
20 7 

23 

29 11 

60 14 

31 14 

23 5 

52"'l0 



2 >» 



61 2 
34 11 



NAME. 



.371 
.371 

.7S4 
.592 
.542 
.556 

.590 

.570 



.602 
.523 
.686 

• • • 

.56 

.680 

.792 

.614 

.611 

.688 
.459 
.576 
.75S 
.935 
.528 
.576 
.736 
.GS4 
.725 
.538 
.7 4 
.763 
.54vS 
.661 
.624 

.992 
.683 
.784 
.402 

.576 

.521 
.603 
.327 

.368 
.475 
.974 
.510 
.373 

• • • 

.842 

.775 

.727 

1.064 
.615 

.978 
.555 

.803 

.403 
.531 

1.145 

272 



60 

61 
62 

63 
64 

65 
66 

67 

68 
69 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 



83 
84 

85 
86 
87 

88 

• 

89 
90 
91 
92 
93 

94 
95 

96 
97 

98 
99 
00 
01 

02 

03 

0* 
05 

06 

07 

08 
09 

10 
11 

12 
13 



East India Ebony. See Dal- 

berjna. 
East India Rosewood, 
Ehrctia Iccvis, 

Ekcbergia — P (Jiyakohi),.. 
Eleocarpus serniiiis (We 

raloo), 
Eribotrja japouica (Loqnat) 
Eugenia malaccenais (Jam 

boo), 
Engenia malaocensis (Jam- 

bix)), 
E^coecaria, 
Fagrcea fragrans (Annsih- 

bcng. Burin),... 
Ficul^— ? Crhnbboo), 
Gadeboo, 
Galloopah, 

Oarcinia — P (Pullowa), . 
Gareiuia — P (Pnrrah wah). 
Gmelina arborea, 

do do 

Qo-na, 

Gordonia — ? (kaza), 
Guacna, 

Gundmey, 

Heritiera — P (Soondree),.. 

do do 

Ilibiscus macrophyllQs, 
Hibiscus macrophylliu, .. 
Hibiscus, 

Hopea floribunda (Tantheya) 

llopea odorata (Tengaun, 

Thacu gong), 

do do do 



Ilk 



India, 

Botanic Oar-i 
den, Calcutta., 
Gualpaia, .. ;S9 1 



Hune, 

Indian Wood,... 

Jeeah, 

Juglans ptcrococca, .... 

Jnnipcms excclsa (cedar of 

Himalaya), 
Eaantha, 
Kain-tha-p(^ee. See Sym- 

plocos. 
Kaunzo-kurro, 
Kaza. See Careya, also 

Gordonia, 
Keahnaun, 
Keaza Perrovn, 
Kuddoot-alain, 
Kuddoot-nee,... 

do do 

Knnneen-kennkee, See Big 

nonia, ... 
Knnneen-kennla. Sec Sym- 

plocos, ... 
Lt^rstrcemia reginsD, 
Lagerstrcemia — ? (knen 

niounee ; Peema), .... .. 

Lanms camphora P Cam 

phor wood). 



Place of 
grovth. 



^1 

**■ (C I * 



ll 



CeyloB, 
India, 

Ceylon, 

do 
Tavoy, 

Mariahaa, 

TavoT, 

Ceylon, 

Travancoie^ 

Tavoy, 

do 
India, 

do 
Ceylon, 
Martaban 
India, 

India, 

do 

do 
Tn^oy, 

do 

do 

do 

Martaban, 
Tenassenm 

Coast, 
Burmali, 

do. 
India, 
do. 



Tavoy. 



do 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

do 
India, 



Laums—P (Eaysai), 

Laums — P (Kullovia, also 

kurrowa), ... 
do do 

Launis — P (Lmnpatcli, Cha- 

sepoo), 
Lauras — P (Panatha), 
LauTua— P (Sassafras), 



TVvoy, 
China, 
Ta^-oy, 

Thvoy, 

Nppal, 
Tavoy, 
India, 



S3 K3 
.46 ilu'ti 



30 4 



'.4H 



30 14 



ei 

"21 
53 

y 

24 
37 
...41 



.iH 



41 UjQ 






J* 

3.JS 



lajJl 
40 13.9 
27 »J 
2S Oiij 



TIMBBB AND FANCY-WOODS OP EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 



NAME. 



11* 


115 


116 


117 


118 


119 


120 


121 


122 


123 


lU 


125 


12B 


127 


128 


129 


130 


131 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


138 


139 


140 


141 


142 


143 


144 


145 


146 


147 


148 


149 


150 


151 


152 


153 


154 


155 


156 


157 


,158 


159 


160 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


166 


167 


168 


169 


170 


171 



Lauras — ? (Thuggoo), 

Manga chapui, 

Maruothee, 

l^launthaen or Sassafras, .. 

Maymaka, 

May rang, 

Mcgeongee, ... 

Meiia Azodirachta, 

Metrosideros vera (iron 

wood), ... 
Mimosa odoratissima, 
Mimc^a polystachya, 



172 



Mimnsops Elcngi, 
Molavo or Moloba, 
Moonga Yallah, ... 
Mootoocorandy , . . . 
Morinda citrifolia^ 
Morung sanl. See Sliorea, 
Monha cadamboo, 
Mnrraya — P (Maikay), ... 
Myrsine capitcllata, 
Nar, or sacred wood, 
Neero vallum, 
Nelle 

Netty, or NeUey... 
Neriura tinctorium. 
Nan Fonngoo, ... 
Odina Wodier, ... 
Osyris peltate (Phaonn), ... 
do do 

Fali-doubh, 

•^aian, ... , , , , , , 

VflJai 

Palm,... 
Palmist, 

Panacha, 

Pen lay onn, 
Penlaly peen, ... 
Peroomarum, ... 
Pienmahne, 
Pienmah-pue, ... 
Pierardia ? (kunna, also 

ku257X)), -... 
Pinus dammara,... 
Pinus longifoUa,... 
Pinus Webbiana, ... 
Poomaram.... 
Poomdroo,... 
Poonah, 
Pothiree, 
Premna hircina (cliikagam- 

bhari), ... 

Psidium poniferum (Guava). 
Pierocarpu^mtalinus (Red 

Sanders),... 

Pterocarpus P (Thounkheea). 
Pterospermum indicum (Am- 

boyna), 

Quercus Amherstiana, Tirb- 

bae, Ryakle,... 
Qnercus fenestrata, 
Quereus lanceacfolia, 
Quercus lappacea, 
Quercos semecarpifolia 

(Ghese cusroo) 
Redwood, ... 



Ploce of 
growth. 




Tavoy, 

Manilla, 

Travancore, ... 

Tavoy, 

India, 

Tavoy, 

do 
India, 

China, 

India, 

Botanic Gar- 
den, Calcutta. 

Tavoy, 

Manilla, 

Travancore, ... 
do. 

Botanic Gar- 
den, Calcutta 

Travancore,... 

India, 

Nepal, 

Ceylon, 

Travancore,... 

Ceylon, 

Travancore, ... 

India, 

Travancore,... 

India, 

Tavoy, 

India, 

" ■ » • » • 

Travancore,... 
Borneo, 
India, 
do. 
Travancore, ... 

■ • • • * • 

Tavoy, 

Travancore, ... 
Tavoy, 
do 

do 

do 

Nepal, 

• • • •• • 

Travancore, ... 

do 

do. 
Travancore,... 

Gaulpara, ... 
Travancore,... 

India, 

Martaban, ... 
East India Is- 
lands. 

Martaban, ... 
India^ 

do. 

do. 

Nepal, 
Thibet, 



41 15 

37 7 
36 10 
51 12 
48 9 

38 16 
46 1 



53 
45 



28 
38 
60 
21 
55 
24 
34 
42 
39 
56 
41 
29 
30 
60 
14 
23 

57 
62 
44 
32 



32 
46 
51 3 
38 5 
38 13 



10 

15 

13 

1) 



6 

8 

5 

14 

15 



10 

8 



9 

18 

9 

7 

14 




27 14 



37 12 

39 

21 

29 8 

40 13 
50 15 



i. 

ad ■*! 

w > 
o 
a, 
«3 



.671 
.599 
.586 
.828 
.777 
.617 
.739 

.848 
.726 

.512 
.736 
.819 
.613 
.621 

.458 
.628 
.973 
.349 
.880 
.389 
.552 

.677 
.638 
.611 
.656 
.474 
.488 
.960 
.230 
.381 
.921 
.929 
.718 
.512 

.446 



35 


4 


43 

44 



3 


46 
51 


14 
9 


39 


10 


57 
47 
41 
51 


10 


10 
4 


22 
54 



6 



.604 
.627 

.336 
.472 
.663 
.815 
.564 

.691 
.704 

.750 
.826 

.634 

.922 
.752 
.666 
.820 

.362 

.870 



NAME. 



173 , Rhizophora decandra, 

174 Rottlera P (keounlae,) 

175 Sandoricura— P (Thittoo,) 

176 Santalum album... 

177 SapoteaP (Palaepean), . 

178 Shytalialouga... 

179 Scytaliatrijuga,... 

180 Soytaliar-P,... 

181 Shorea robusta (Indian saul) 

182 (Morung saul)... 

183 ... 

184 SonneratiaP (Tliaumma),... 

185 Sophora robusta, 

ISO Sterculia? (Kunecnee), ... 

187 Swietenia chloroxylon (satin 

Wood BooToota), 

188 Swietenia febrifuga, 

189 Symplocos floribunda, 

190 Symplocos P (kaintha pho- 

gee^, ... ... 

191 Symplocos P (kunneen keun- 

kec, kunnecu keunia), ... 

192 Syndesmis tavoyana (keetha) 

193 Tantheya, ... 

194 Taxus Virgata, (Dheyn also 

Lolsi), 

195 Tectona grandis (Teak, 

Taaka, Tckka), 

196 do. do. do. 

197 Tectona grandis (East Indian 

teak), 

198 do. do. 

199 do. do. 

200 Terminalia catappa, 

201 Terminalia chebula, 

202 Terminalia citrina, 

203 TerminaUa— P (Thaphango) 

204 Temstromia — ? Puzseinzwa. 

205 Tetranthera nitida, 

206 Teutha, 

207 Thallarwoo, ... 

208 Thambuvoo, ... 

209 Thaun-bau-po... 

210 Thau-baunthawlay, 

211 Toun-mynga,... 

212 Thymboo, ... 

213 Thymboo, Thau-baunpo, . 

214 Town-4)ine, ... 

215 Town-suggah,... 

216 Une,... 

217 Vallathorashcl,... 

218 Vanava, 

219 Vanneemooringa, 

220 Yateria lancesefolia, 

221 Vavoolagoo, ... 

222 VcUilagoo, ... 

223 Velty, or Vetty,... 

224 Venga, 

225 Vinnee, 

226 Vinny marum,... 

227 Vyashanthak,... 

228 White dammar lout, 

229 Xanthophyllum—P (Sapheu, 

Choomuna),... 

230 Xylocarpus — P (Keannan). 

231 Zizyphus — P (zeethee), ... 



Place of 


1 


• 


i 


growth. 


-a 


.2 


1? 




46 


3 

6 


'^ 


India, 


.736 


Tavoy, 


37 


9 


.601 


do. 


28 


6 


.464 


India, 


47 


13 


.765 


Tavoy, 


41 





.656 


India, 


41, 


8 


.712 


do 


60 





.960 


do 


39 


6 


.630 


do 


62 


10 


.842 


Nepal, 


43 


14 


.702 


do. 


45 


14 


.734 


Tavoy, 


42 





.672 


India, 


42 


4 


.676 


Tavoy, 








Ceylon, 


51 





.816 


India, 


54 


14 


.378 


Nepal, 








Tavoy, 


34 


7 


.551 


do 


34 


4 


.548 


do 








do 


44 





.704 


Nepal, 








Ceylon, 


47 


3 


.756 


Travancore, ... 


42 


8 


.680 


Malabar Coast 


37 


14 


.606 


Moulmein, ... 


31 


9 


.605 


do. 


32 


1 


.513 


Botanic Gar- 








den Calcutta. 


32 





.480 


India, 


42 


10 


.682 


do. 


60 


2 


.962 


Tavoy, 


50 


5 


.805 


do. 


36 


7 


.783 


India, 


34 


4 


.548 


Tavoy, 


54 





.864 


Travancore,... 


44 





.704 


do. 


55 


6 


.886 


Tavoy, 








do. 








do. 


48 





.7C8 


do. 


17 


7 


.279 


do. 


17 


3 


.275 


do. 


28 


13 


.461 


do. 








do. 








Travancore,... 


22 


1 


.363 


Manilla, 


42 


11 


.683 


Travancore, ... 


40 


10 


.650 


India, 


53 


16 


.863 


Travancore, ... 


29 


4 


.468 


do. 


28 


8 


.456 


do. 


40 


11 


.657 


do. 


47 


1 


.763 


do. 


15 


18 


.248 


do. 


11 


3 


.179 


do. 


41 





.666 


India, 








Martaban, ... 


33 


10 


.533 


Tavoy, 


46 


9 


.745 


India, 


35 


11 


.571 
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The late Sir George Anderson 
drawn up by Mr. Adrian Mendis, 
Engineer's Department. 



CEYLON WOODS. 

sent us the following list of 96 TMer Tree9 in Oc^Im, \ 
Mohandiram of Moorrotto, and Master Carpenter, Eojal 



Names. 
Cynghalese. Botanical. 



Locality. 
Provinces. 



A 

1 Andere. Acacia Vera. 

2 Madetiye. Adenanthera 

pavonina. 
8 KebeUe. Oblique Eu- 
ginea. 

4 Cottamba. Almond. 

5 Welipiyanna. Anissa- 

phyllom zeylanicom. 

6 Cocatiye. Aponogeton 

crispum. 

7 Puwak. Areca nnt. 

8 Patta BeL Artocarpos 

sps. 

9 Coe. Jack. Artocarpns 

integrifolia. 

1 Del. Artocarpos pabes 

cens. 

11 Alodel. Artocarpns 

pubesoens. 
B 

12 Bairiye. 

13 Mee, Bassia longifolia. 

14 Petan. Baohiniatomen 

tosa. 

15 Lonu Midelle. Com- 

mon Bead tree. 

16 HalMilile. Berryaam- 

monilla. 

17 Tal. Palmira. Borassns 

flabelliformis. 

18 Calnkeale. Butea frou' 

dosa. 

C 

19 Calu Mediriye. Cala 

mander. Diospyros 
liirsuta. 
SOWaldombe. Calophyl 
lorn acuminatum. 

21 Gorrukeenee. Calo 

phyUum calaba. 

22 Dombe. Sweet scented 

Calophyllum. 
28 Mahadan. Calyptran 
thes cumini. 

24 Battedombe, Clove tree 

leaved Calyptranthes. 

25 Alubo. Jambolana Ca- 

lyptranthes. 

26 Kahatte. Careya arbo 

rea. 

27 Davette. Carallia zeyla- 

nica. 

28 KittooL Nepaia. Ca- 

ryota nrens. 

29 Dawol knroendo. Cas 

sia dnnamomum. 
80 Arremene. Sumatra 

Cassia. 
31 Hedde woke. (Choe 

» carpus pungcns ?) 
Burute. Satin. Chloro 
xylon Swietenia. 



Eastern. 
Western. 

Northern. 

W. & Soutbem. 

Western and 

Northern. 

Western. 

Western, Eastern 

and Southern. 

Southern. 

South Eastern 

and Western. 

E. S. & Western 

Western. 



Northern and 

Western. 

Northern. 

Eastern. 

Western. 

Northern and 
Eastern. 

Northern and 
Eastern. 
Central. 



Southern and 
Western. 

Western. 

Western. 

Western. 

Northern and 
Western. 
Western. 

CentraL 
W. & Southern. 

Western. 
W. & Southern. 

Central. 

Central. 

Western. 

Southern and 
Eastern. 






^^ p 



lbs. years. 
71 15 



56 

40 

88 

85 
56 

57 

84 

42 25—80 

40 25—50 

51 85—70 

57 10—80 

61 25—80 
57 

15 8—20 
48 10—80 
65 80 



88 

57 

69 

44 



80 

80 

20 
25 



Names. 
Cynghalese. Botanical. 



CentraL 
Sea coast gene- 
rally. 
CentnL 



1 



Western. 
W. & Southem. 



40 5—10 
86 20 
45 20 
49 20 
88 10—20 
42 25 
71 80-90 
39 201 

57 50 

58 50 
55 10—80 



33 Mai burute. Flowered 
80 Satin. Chloroxylon 

Swietenia. 
20 34 Nelly. Cicca disticha. 

35 Cocoanut. Cocos nuci- 
80 fera. 

36 Wca warene. Crat«eva- 
40 religiosa. 
80 37 Hal Mendora. Branch 

flowered Cynometra. 
60 38 Gal mendora. Branch 

flowered Cynometra. 
80 D 

89 Nendoon. Dalbergia|W. & Southern. 

lanceolaria. 

40 Daminne. 

41 Gode parre. Toothed 
Dillenia. 

42H6rre. TurbanedDip. 

terocarpus. 
48 Doon. Dipterocarpus 

sp. 

44 Dive parre. 
E 

45 Caluvere. Ebony. 

46 Kadoembeiriye. Bas 
tard Ebony. 

47 Kiri walla. Lanoeleav 
edEchites. 

48 Book attene. Echites 
scholaiis. 

49 Timbery. Embryop- 
teris glntinifera. 

50 Walboamboo. Eugenia 
laurina. 

51 Naw, Iron wood. Me 
sua ferrea. 

52 Kiiipelle. Indian fig 
tree, flcus indica. 

53 Hunukirille, Grewia 
paniculata. 

54 Belygobel. Telia leaved 
hibiscus. 

55 Nerreloo. Illicebrum 
latrum. 

56 Dive ratembela. Jo- 
nesia asoca. 

57 Katie kale. 

58 Murute. Lagerstroemia 
reginsB. 

M 
69 Huknhick, Melia sp. 

60 Rameneiddle, Milling 
tonia, sp. 

61 Sappoo. Michdia 
champaca. 

62 Sooriva Mara. Mimosa. 
68 Moone Mai. Mimn 

sops elengi. 

64 Paloo. Mimusops hex 
andra. 

65 Morre. Eye ball Central. 

66 Etteiriye. Ash leaved Eastern. 
Murraya. f 
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Locality. 
Provinces. 



Northern and 
Eastern. 









Brs. vesn. 
57 * 80 



EasteiiL 
Western. 

Western. 

CentraL 

Western. 

N. and Eastern. 
Western. 

Northern* 

Weston. 

Northenu 

CentraL- 

Western. 

Southera. 

Southern. 

Western. 

CentraL* 

Noorthenu 

Eastern. 
W. and Soutiiem. 



Central. 
Western. 

Central. 

Central. 
Southern. 

Eastern. 



49 30 
70 20-^ 

62 60 

56 8-^ 

57 15-60 

56 60-64 



4« 

m 

15 
SO 

20 

sa 

40 
S9 



44 

51 

45 

29 

44 

71 
45 

85 

26 

45 sa 

86 U 
72 10-€& 
30«>-» 
44 & 
88 9» 
56 40 
58 S 



42 33 
42 



89 

48 

4290 



42 »-l»: 

61 at) 

68lft-"!»] 

62 

61 1© -I 



EXPERIMENTS ON TIMBER AT BXODE, CONDUCTED BY T. B. r BENCH, E3Q. 





LociJitj. 


ii 


^ 




Locality. 


hi i 


KjltOB. 




%,s 


1 


N&UB. 




^ 1 




Prwfinces. 


h 






fi 1 






"=• 


I>gb>lett. Botuinl. 




i N 




Ibi. 


jtan. 






lb>. jtanu 


67 Hricmbe, Nueln pu- 


W. &: Nwtheni. 


42 


40 


82Di«ng<u Longflo«et. 


N. and Wertera- 


23 


ffer* 








8S TtJemboD, St«reului 






SBNekde. 


Soil ft Western 


51 


20 


CentraL 


2S 30 




CentnL 


65 


80 


fcclid.. 






■p. 








S4S>ivtnd«. 


Wealern. 


« 80 











85 SiTembelm.T>inuinduj 


North Eaatem 


30 80 


70 Koug. Ceylon Oik. 


Southern. 


42 


—10 


and Weilem. . 




TlMeUe-OUiZej-UniciL 


Eutora. 


64 


40 


86 Teak. C^lon. T^k, 


Wettera. 


55 16-flO 


P 








CcTleiner. Tectoni 






72 Pitkole. 


■Wratcni. 


43 


40 


grixdi,.' 






73 PeneburiM. 


Eutem. 


61 50—90 


87 Talk, Cochin. Tukle 


Cochin. 


44 IS— 90 


7« SoorijL Peniin. 


Centnluid 


4» 30^0 


Cotchivc. 








We.t«nu 






S3 Teak, Manlmon 


Uudnein. 


42 16—90 




CentiaL 


36 


t-70 


Taikke Molmme. 














89 Ukbdrriye. 


Sootbeni. 


61 80 


R 








90 Hal. Vsteria iadica. 


WeaUm. 


38 10 


76 Hirikodaol. Hhiio 


ff. >nd Northern- 


49 


SG 


91 Caha Milile. Vitei 


Sontheraand 


56 16-80 


pho«.Sp. 








trifoliata. 


Weilem. 




77 C«dDLI«Jrnumgn.m, 


NortherK and 


es 


40 


92 M.»u. MUQc Vilei 


WeaUm. 


68 20-90 


7B FdumbW Rhiudiii. 


Western. 






tnfuliata. 






Centnl. 


68 


60 


93 Sappoo Mililt. Mta 


We*terDand 


49 10—40 


pinin. 








' tr.%liaU. 


Southern. 








86 


10 


trifoliate 


Weatcm. 


26 60 






89 


10 


9S Walukeene. 


W. t Sonthem. 


39 10 






48 


40 


gOTarrene. Weben eeii- 
frra. 


Northern. 


67 30 



t Etoie Workshop, Madras Bailway, September 1861, 

1 by T. B. FBENCH, EstjuiRB, 

enti were tried, were Teak, Vaoga^, Vellaoaga^ , and Karoomarodoo. 

inche* long, and lopported at each end, baTing a beuing of H inch 
rted waa one foot. 
\ at the lame time at abont three feet apart, and a bar of iron t inchea 

in the centre of each on thla bar, other ban were placed trsnireraelj, 
two inchea of the beam. 
Benll tfExptrimenU. 



'oke 


weight of 
one piece. 


Bemarks. 


S 
I 
7 


5/a 

410 

413 






467 


Broke ihort. 


S 
B 


4991 

698 


5 The Vangaj wis rsther green. 




611 








Wt]l Ksaoned, veij tongh. 
Do. "white Tood. 

• 



EXFSUIMEKTS ON THE ST 



'61 pssiaiuiui 
■JSflwaj^fltA'Bjf) ot| loads 



1116 

fill 



q)iA sjfDinjf s 



HILfc saintiijg s 






gSrsJ 






laodg DO p3]|ieTn jaqmnu 



AttlOUS TIMBERS. 



O "^ 

P4 -I" 

S 1 







9 














«"l 




^it 




as 




ll 










1 


II 


. E 


^e 




Hi 


^ 


i 




ii 




m 




III 




iri- 


•loajm 




DMjjoqjjjo 


■^ 




«Jt- 


■eai|Oin 


d :: 


iniioi|aaJ3(i 


^H^ 




na^- 


■sqi mSiiui 


SSi 


Sai^Bwg 


O.S5 


■«a atfioaclg 


1 


J 












1 


1 






1 


i^ 




1 


.9.3 

§1 


i 




I'-d 


1 


! 








« 








J 


1 




"d 


» 




tH 


* 


s 




. 




1 




2 






tj-fi 






«!| 






qainK 





LIST OF GANJAM AND OUMSUR WOODS. 



A LIST of the most useful of these Woods selected and placed consecutively according to their 

relative breaking weight. 




No. in 
List. 



Bemarks. 



S5 


1 


104 


2 


103 


3 


106 


4 


102 


5 


63 


6 


2 


7 


20 


8 


1 


9 


60 


10 


27 


11 


58 


12 


40 


13 


105 


14 


17 


15 


15 


16 


38 


17 


H 


18 


loo 


19 


H 


20 



Pethan 

Pawoon 

Pyenkadoo. 
Engyeen.... 

Fedowk 

Pangah 

Yendaik 

Meenaban . . 

Sect 

Toukiah 

Bamboay... 

^inbain 

Letoak 

Peemah...'., 

lliubbu 

Eing 

Eentha...... 

Kyoe 

Theerapee.. 
Theetsie ... 



1,678 

1,851 

1,153 

1,043 

IfiOO 

1,000 

1,000 

980 

997 

969 

950 

930 

906 

822 

808 

758 

738 

646 

590 

509 



Strongly recommended as an unexceptionabletimber. 



Good wood for general purposes. 



Capt^ Macdonald'a List of Ganjam and Gumsur Woods. 



Names. 



Salwa or 
Sorunghee. 

fiasalo 

8s9oowa 

Kendhoo.. ... 

Oombharee... 

Holondho.... 

Jamo 

Sohtt 

Bodoka 

Ponoso 

Jhoontiah.... 

Koossoomo.. 

Moondomon- 
dee 

Orjoono 

Mohoollo 

Aichoo 

A^mbo 

Kodalo 

iCahalimbo.. . 

Jjdmbo 

Boroopottree 
Moee 

Bididha 

Bahajo 



G 



P. Feet 



Tanehany. ... 
Gouoari 



Names. 



Kaloochia.... 
Banjhono. ... 
Dhamono. . 
Kosee 



rea. 



Pitta Kaloo 

chia , 

Khoiro 



Dhobo Ehoi 

ro 

Minjbaree or 
Paloodhana.. 

TentooUeeor 
Koyan... 

Sirisee 

Boro 

Phasee 

Oshrosto.,. 

Dhoou 

Koombee... 

Bouro 

Baelo 



Ft. 
25 
45 
35 
50 
40 
45 



36 
25 



25 
45 




30 


60 


45 
36 


30 






4^ 


6 



44 
3 



3 




22 


30 


22 

6 


15 



Soondoro- 
goondee 
Komalo- 
goondee or 
Bosonto- 
goondee.. . 

Korunjo 

Soogondhee.. 

Bhayroo 

Bello 

Borokolee... 

OUakolee 

Moee 

Behenta. 

Korada 

Dhobee 

Gharo 

Poeechandea 

Grouhonee 
Kubatee... 

Horedha. 

Bahadha. 

Soonaree 

Bhalleah 

Dhimeree. ... 

Boincho.. .. 



15 
36 
25 
40 
30 
30 
40 
30 
30 
30 
36 
36 
48 

80 
45 
50 
36 
40 
40 
15 



S 

I 



F. 




2* 

4i 
2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



6 

44 

4 

3 
4 
44 
1 



Feet 



5 
22 

7 
20 
10 

8 
15 
13 
10 

8 
15 
16 

9 

12 
20 
10 
10 
20 
8 
5 



Choonokolee 
Brahmonea. . 

Sahadha 

Gotho 

(^ondhona,... 

fiAvee 

Ankoolo 

Patonwa. 

Ambaleta 

Kotoko 

Potro Koor- 



wan 

Patolee 

Pamphoonea 

Nooniaree 
Looniaree 
or Noono- 
nonea...t.. 

Gooroohado. 

Hiniolo 

Lo(uioka Sij- 
hoo 

Salora 

Khakodha.... 

Khookoon- 
dea 



Ft. 
10 
16 
30 
20 
25 
30 
30 
20 
12 
40 

20 
20 
20 



36 
22 
30 

20 
22 
30 

30 






1 

14 



4 
2 

44 

2 
1 
2 



2 



Feet 
5 
7 
6 

7 
6 
15 
12 
5 
3 
9 

5 

12 
8 



7 

10 

6 

6 
5 
9 
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TABLB OF EXPERIMENTS, BY UJt. BENJAMIN COUCH. 



Names. 



§ 



Ft. 



Killakooro o 
wan 

Koeto 

Mosauea..... 

Gongosheo- 
leeorDon- 
deepoliolo. 

Pendoora 

Ambhota..... 

Kopassea..... 

Potoobaolo... 

Joree 

Chochena. ... 

Bokmo 

Ghunteoh 
Patoolee... 

Cho ray ego- 
dee 

Ambodha. . 

Kontabaolo. . 

Borodha 

Ghoralanjea 
orTentaraP 



20 
505 



15 



■S 




F. 



2i 



25 
20 
20 
20 
45 
60 
60 
36 

22 

22 
30 
30 
30 

30 



Feet 

6 

10 

4 



3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
5 
5 
2 

li 

2 



7 
1 
7 
7 

12 
8 
9 
8 

10 

6 

7 
7 
8 

10 



1o 



55 



Kodombo.... 

Rooradea 

Hadokonka- 

lee 

Goonaieho.. 
Biahmonea.. 
Gooroobolee. 

Kodoro 

Gondopolaso 
Sohojo Ma- 

ree 

Mohanea 

Kolee Kou 

radea , 

Dalosinfflia 

or TaLoo- 

siughee... 
Meresinha... 
Konchona... . 

Boroona 

Neraso 

Naffislivoro. . 
RaHana 



Ft. 
80 
12 

12 
25 
15 
18 
30 
45 

25 
25 

25 



F. 

6 

1 



Feet 
32 
3 



H 



25 U 
30 21 

30 

40 

25 



30 
30 






'S 



a 
a 

e 



2 


4 


2 


6 


H 


7 


2 


4 


2i 


12 


2i 


8 


H 


8 


^ 


8 



8 



6 
8 
8 
9 
8 
9 
1 



Names. 



Pochoboro.... 
Ponposo Ko- 

maree 

Kolasahajo... 

Pitolo 

Choureeona.. 
Chalodliona.. 

PaneoUo 

Dharonjo 

Beejee Koo- 

roowan. .. 

Oshoko 

Korra 

Baygoona. ... 

Solopo 

Shvaiee 

Polaso 

Contajecool- 

lee 

Pichoolce.... 
Shalimbo- 

banso 

Conta banso. 



8 

o 

6 






Ft. 
30 



e 



O 



o 

k 



F. 



3012 
5014 



30 
30 
30 
40 
60 

25 
50 
50 
21 
40 






40 



2 
3 
5 
1 
3 

n 

li 
2i 



80iiy 



Feet 
6 

8 

18 
6 
8 
6 
8 
8 

8 
8 

20 
5 

28 













Names. 



s 

e 

e 
S 

M 

H 



Bolungee 
banso..., 

Soondorogo- 
yan banso. 

Bono Konia- 
ree... ...... 

Baee Dhime 

1 WJ .^ . ..... 

M oddoTo 

^oodee.... 

BlUK)l0 

Jundamaree 

Woon 

Koromonga. 
Dho 8 o r a 

Kbendboo. 
Ambeleetoba 
Modoroo to- 

ba. 

Kheero Xo- 

lee 

Naringhee... 
Kosaaye 



Ft. 
25 



3a 



iT 



J3 

^ fc •! 






F. 



V 



1 

a 



4 



Feet 



503 
30 2i 

40H 
252 

30 2| 

605 

H 



10 



36 



605 
301 

30 

303 
SOS 



22 



11 



S 
$ 
6 
5 
9 

IS 
6 



6 
7 
7 



Table of sxpxbiments 

Instituted in order to ascertam the weight of a cubic foot of different kinds of Wood ; the foreigii ^kn 
first imported, those of the growth of England when felled : also, the weight of each when My 
seasonea ; showing, at the same time, the loss sustained in dimensions during the process i 
seasoning. 

By Mr. Benjamin Couch of His Majesty's Bock-yard, Plymouth. 



Species (in the 
language of 
commerce.) 



Poon 
Teak 



Country where 
produced. 



East Indies. < 



o H ^ 
9 ^ ^ 



C8 jH 



u 



Butt. 
Top... 
Butt... 
Top... 



Dimensions. 



When first planed for 
experiment. 



When seasoned. 



Weight in air, of a 
cubic foot aifwi- 
pois. 



Length. 



Ft. 
4 
6 
4 
4 



In. 



6 



Breadth and 
thickness, or 
diameter. 



Inches. 
17 diameter. 
9 by 9 
12 diameter 
6i by 61 



Length. 



Ft. 
4 
6 

4 



In. 



6 



When firsil 
Breadth and planed loi\ 



thicknesSyOr 
diameter. 



Whfii 



experi- 
ment. 



Inches. 
16|diameter 

9bjr 8i 
12 diameter 

6t by 6t 



Ounces. 
651 
771 
663 
6SS 



576 

J57 

>75 



Barloui's Estaf, p. 9 io 11. 
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Hxperimentt on the it 



mire of each ipecimen, whtcA toot i 
It inches. 




Can. Boghy.. 
Tam. Vaghay. 
lal. AcBck speciosa.. 



Ca». Hoonsaj ... 
Tam. Poolia nUrum. 
Lai. Tamansdus Indie 
Tel. ChinU Chettoo. 

fii». Biti 

Tam. Yeti Maram ,. 
I^l. Daiber)^ iatifoli 
Tel. Eroopootoo. 
Caa. Honagul. 
Tam. . 



Lai. Terminalia ... 

7W. • , 

Can. Walla Honaj. 

Torn 

Ia4. Pterocarpos... 
liA 

Qin. Nellee 

Taa. Nellee ... , 
Lai. Emblica officiii&li 
Tel. Aasereki.. ... 

Nundeo .., 

Tam. Benteak. ... 

Lai. LagentrcBHUB 

crocorpa. 

Tel. 



Tel. .. „ 

Can. Eugta Honay 

Tam. Vengay 

I^l. Fterocarpm Ua 

sapiom ... 
Ttl. Tfegaw . 
Can. Nowladdi. 



:ndi«dat«ait«. 



not hrtak amtp (hr 



u. 1 Brcke in tm after ) minulc'i nuHniian, 

40icmiidi. Yicldilht butawrtoJforGiu 
with :bin gtae^ make bett irood cxment 
o. 1 Broke ■fler nutainin^ weight. SO » 

uch luKer timber ii procimble In the ¥i 

■nd huidAanie TtT«. bnt in the larj^t ipcnmF 

nxedoil H proeiufd from the leedi, ud thero 

id not brak quite throQEh, 

0. 1 CFKcktd BRCf mtuimig Ibe. «8 for one 

0. 2 Cnekcd and bnke thnmgh, to nentnl uii 
itmuihl thnHifli. 
■f> the mnt ilmndant tree in (he F< 

*Cp 
0. 1 Crocked in f 
weight for i few 



s.?s; 



"hit it periiniH the m 
nrittytt&cFlm 






. 1 Broke in S piecei. aflcr nuti 
3 5!«rtrli liroke bejond neutn 
_! frvil (Cnontrj gamebeiTJiJ I . 
■nd ued in tAnning — tbe yotarif hmnchei i 

fracture of No. 1 wu ■ <■' Ion;. 

I ■and ii mnch ued in the DKkjrud, bi 

liirkLj andcr grouid. 






1 Cne'kal oriei nutaining -HO Ibe., broke thnit^ 



0. 1 Cnrted nfler bwring 47i lb" for « tew »« 

ol «id the ipeeiminrenininiil whole, 

nil tree, which iirnwt to > large iiie. jitUi Ui 



liii ii doe of UK wMite ued t> ilwpen ia tbe S. 



!o. > Clacked at Ui>. US ud liKik* afta nuUisiiiE 1 



I,'»- ■.»«•, I 



•^: 



■-■•■:i-'»' 



is" 



(^ . 



,4 
I . 

'jr. 
f 



K. 



1. 






f^ ♦ 






It 






pi" 

n» ■ 



irv- 



I 



t 



l^'l 



B. 



k* ' 



»i .^ *»■■»•;;-« 



0» tt^ Forests of Western Mysore^ 8fc, 



Ciud of frac- 
ture. 



Lort. 



ither splin- 
tery. 



>ng. 



)lintery. 



Average size of 
rough squared lo^ 
procurable, and if 

abundant or not. 



10x1x1. Yes. 



18xUxl. Yes 
very. 



14 x 1 x 34. Yes. 



30xlixli. 



Yes. 
very 



Bekarks. 



i lai^ tree, vhich the Lac insect attscks, the theOlac of conmense » 



No. 1 (backed at 406 lbs., rcry abondant everywhere. 



)lintery. 



)lintery. 



)lintery. 



. inches long. 



)linteiy, brit- 
tle. 



3ngsplintery< 



lortish and 
rather splin- 

jteiy. 

plintery. 



12xfxi. Yes. very. 



ISxlixi Yes. 



16x3Jx2i. Very. 



9xixli. Very, 



9xfxJ. Very. 



ISxlixlf Very. 



lOxJxi. Yes. 



12xlxli. Yes. 



No 1 Cracked at 550 lbs., and mapped with that voight after \ minute. 
\ large tree, the timber is hard, durable and in rreat demand. 
The rark is astringent, and used for dyeing bla». 



No. 1 Broke in two, suddenly. 

No. S Snapped short in two, after sustaining weight for a few seoonda. 
No. 3 do. do. 
N. B.— The Nug^ Teak appears not to be so good as that of the Mvaoreand VsUv 
Forests : sometimefl timber of much burger scantling is proaii«ble, but ^~" — ^ 

Snapped like the preceding, but is much used in Bangalore. 



Snapped like the preceding. A loi^ and ornamental tree which yidda C At eM iv e ritaie. 



ery splintery 
and Drittle. 



«ry fibrous. 



No. 1 Snopped at 850 lbs., but there being a kn^t in the middle, it wns noi a box speci- 
men. 

This tree is highly venerated by the Hindoos, kc, dedicated to Yiahnu, the hszk is 
bitter and very acid. 

Snapped suddenly. The wood is sacred, and used bv the Hindoos for burning eorpaes, 
a reddish brown gum resin, hardening by age, ana resembling BdeQium, is pracored 
from this tree. 



No. 1 Deflected much, and broke in two, almost immediately at 189 lbs. 
No. S Snapped in S pieces, very suddenly. 



No. 1 Cracked at 224 lbs., and broke after sustaining the last weight for one 
No. 2 Broke near one end snddenlv. The heart wood is good, but the brandies sit 
venr apt to break, and snap on in high wind ; Mareosa oil is extracted tram the 
yellowish green sMds, whidi are about the size of small gooeeberriea. 

Broke near one end suddenly-Hiear a knot. 



14X1^X11. Very. 



28xixJ. Yes. 



No. 1 Bod specimen, broke suddenly without sustaining the wd|;hts a single 

Broke suddenly. Produces the large " Jack" fruit Birdlime is nunnfoctarcd fr a 

the Juice of the Bark— and the leaves are greedily eaten by catUe^ the raaated k • 

are much used by the poorer people. 



No. 3 Snapped in two like a Cnrrot. 

Nu. 3 l)o. after one minute's suspension. This is also used, but the 

tachrs it very much. 
No. 4 The last 2 lbs. caused it to snap like the others. 

With 182 lbs. No. 1. deflected much, but it broke neorhr through, after snslainiaf 1 r 

weight (238 lbs.), and remained so, kept together bv its strbirv fibres, wifli a ddf • 

tionofS inches: this tree produces the Cocoannt oil and nbreof ccnuBeiee» t 
leaves are used for thatching houses, Toddy is also extneted. 



INDEX. 



AbbotUbad, lee Bnt wood. Ash vood. 

Ab-e&ej, Tak., sm Ftlghat woods, kIso p. S3. 

Abies bnuLoniuu t Me riniu bronoiuaiiA. 

Abies deodm, sec Finns deodan. 

Abies ksmpferi, see Pinna ktempferi. 

Abies khntrowF see Pinos Bmithiuia. 

Abies pindrow, StyU, see Finns pindrow. 

Abies tsu^ S. fy Z., see Jsp&n timber trees. 

Abies smithians, see Finns Bmithisns. 

Abk&ri department, see p. 19. 

Abloos or Kandoo, see Cattack woods. , 

Abnoos, tbe Ebonj, A&., HraD^ Fibs., tuij^f 
see Diospjios ebenum. ' 

Abnna, Gcz., UauK., Hun)., Fibs., TJau, see 
Ebonj. 

Abms precatorius, see p. 8. 

Abnu, Spena, see p, 36. 

Acacia, see Acacia stipnlata, Eamkanta. 

Acacia alata, see Acacia. 

Acada allM, WMd., see Acacia leocophlo*. 

Acacia alltaoea. Back., tee Acacia cosia. 

Acacia amara, see Canara, Coimbatore woods, also 
p. S3. 

Aracia Arabica, see Circar woods, Hamkants, Coim- 
batore, Canara, Karn velam msram, Tak., 
«(^C?Eueuuiiru-, see Railwaj sleepers, also pp. 
8, 9,17, 19 and 23. 

Acacia arrar. Buck., see Acacia CKsia. 

Acacia CRsia, see p. 34. 

Acacia cat«chn, see Frome, Fegn timber trees, 
Khoira, Snii(b«, Canais, Coimbatore woods, also 
pp. 1, 3 and 19. 

Acacia catechn, L. var: a., L. van b., sec Bnnnah. 

Acacia catechus, see p, S4. 

Acacia chundra, WilU., see Acacia snndia. 

Acacia cinerea, ^rtng., see Dichrostacbjs cinerea, 
also p. 84. 

Acacia concinna, sm p. 19. 

Acacia dalea, D C, see Caillea cinerea. 

Acacia dealbata, see p. 24. 

Acacia eUta, see Amherst province, Fegu timber 
trees, Circar woods, also p. U. 

Acacia fanteiiana, WUtd., see Vacbellia famesitna, 
Canara, also p. 2S. 

Acacia ferroginea, see Circar woods, also p. S5. 

Acacia haolluk, Assam, see Assam. 

Acacia Indica, Den., see Acacia fanieaiaaa, Vachel- 
Uafamesiana. 

Acacia intsioides, D C, see Acacia oesia. 

Aoacia jarool, Awam, see Assam. 

Acacia kalkora, see Circar woods. 

Acacia latronum, see p. 25. 

Acacia lencophlna F Kohneb, Hikd., see Circar 
woods, Jnbbnlpore woods, Canara, also pp. 19 £ 25 , 

Acacia lomatocarpa, D C, see Acacia odoratiasima. 

Acacia mota kuli, Assam, see Assam. 

Acacia mTrioptijUa, see p. 26. 

Acacia nilotica, ace Acacia vem. 

Acacia odoratissimaF see Coimbatore woods, Cir- 
car woods, Canara, Karroo Tangaj, Chella wan- 
gay maram, TaK.f Qmiibmti lditu', see Rail- 
way sleepers, also pp. 9, 10 and SG. 



Acacia poljracantha 
Acacia procera. O 

Acacia Samkanta, i 

Acacia serissa, AiA 

cia, 8^&ciosa, als' 

Acacia suisa. Siri: 

Acacia Smithiana, t 
Acacia soom, Asssi 
Acacia, At., koon k 
Acacia, Sp., konti, , 
Acacia speciosa, see 

Coimbatore woo 

Tav., Qa^m Qe 

crs, also pp. 9, 1' 
Acacia, ^., see p. I 
Acacia stipuUta, si 

also p. 26. 
Acacia soma, see C 
Acacia sundra, see 

Canara, Circar w 
Acacia tomentoaa, \ 
Acacia vera, sec p. 
Acacia vera, AnJei 
Acacia Walbchiana 
Acacia, xylocarpa, 

p, 10. 
Acajuba occidenti 

occidentale. 
Acer, see p. 27. 
Aceranthus diphylli 
Acer caudatum, sec 
Acer cnltratiun, sei 
Acer distyluni S, ai 
Acer dobinea, see [ 
Acer lerigatnm, se< 
Acer oblonrom, sci 
Acer stercaliaceam 
Acer viilosum, see 
Ach, HtHD., Ben 

Morinda tincton 
Acha maram, Tam., 

binata, Diospjro: 
Achel, Hei., see Ef 
Achi maram, Tax 

Achoo, Ukia, see 1 

Achras baluta, Jtii 

kaoki. 
Achras dissects, Fi 
Achras sspota, see 
Achymns ssper, Sa 
Acrid oil, see Anac 
Adadodi. Tam., ^ 

TBsica, 
Adaka, Malxal, M 
Adakj, Sans- >m < 
Adambea glMia, £ 

Adamboe, Maleu 
Adausonia, seeBoni 
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Adansonia digitata, see p. 27. 

Adansonia baobab, Garln.y^&ee Adansonia dicitata. 

Adapu carri, Tam., ^(^ulj^S, see Charcoal. 

Ada?i avisa^ Tel., ^sis) e^S^ ^^ Bauhiniarace* 

mosa. ' 

Adavi gorenta, Tel., ^Kt> K^fSoko see Sethia 

indica. * 

Adavi mamidi, Tel., ^^t iSr>^% see Bpondias 

mangifera. ' 

Adavi ponna, Tel., c^^^ ^i'js ^^ BJiizophora 

mucronata. **"' 

Adavi nimma, Tf l,, ^^^ J^os^ ^^ Sclerostylis 

atalantioides. ' 

Adda, Tel., ^ ^ see BauMnia racemosa, Banhinia 

vahlii. to 

Addasaram, Tel,, ^ t^6iSo see Adhatoda vasioa. 

Adenanthera pavonina, Madetive, see Ceylon woods, 

Pegu^ timber trees, also p. 28. 
Adhatoda vasica, see p. 28. 

Adivi nimma, Tel., e52«8D J^osSb seeAtalaiitiamo- 

nophylla. ' 

Adonda, Tel., qs^o^ see Capparis horrida. 

^schynomene grandiflora, see Circar woods. 
iEschynomene paladosa, Eoxb., see Sesbania palu- 

dosa. 
^giphilae martinicensis, see Iron wood, 
^gle marmelos, see Canara, Aorantiaces, Coimba- 

tore woods, q. v. Crataeva religiosa, Circar 

woods, also p. 28. 
-fflg:le sepiaria, L, (Citrus trifolia Thb^.), see Japan 

timber trees. 
JBngdah, Dipterocarpus loevis, see Burmah. 
!iEng, Dipterocarpus turbinaius, see Burmah. 
.^scnynomene aquatica, Jtoxb., see ilElschynomene 

aspera. 
jSlsctiynomene aspera, see p. 29. 
iBschynomene aspera., lAnn., see iEschynomene 

aspera. 
^schynodiene grandiflora, Roxb., see Agati grandi- 

florum. 
^schynomene indica. Wall., see ^schynomene 

aspera. 
^scnynomene indica, Bubm., see Sesbania ffigyp- 

tiaca. 
.^schynomene lagenaria. Lour,, see ^schynomene 

aspera. 
^scnynomene sesban, Linn., Roxb., see Sesbania 

segyptiaca. 
^scmus chinensis, Beng., see Japan timber trees. 

Aflatoon, Abab., uS |$ ji ) see Commiphora Mada- 

gascarensis. 
African, sec Acacia vera. 
Agallochee, 6&. ? see Eagle wood. 
Agallochum, G&. of Dioscorides, see Eagle wood. 
Agallochum, Lat., see Aquilaria agaUocha, Eagle 

wood. 
Agalugen, Ar., see Eagle wood 
Agara^ Sans., see E^le wood. 
Agarhu, Sans., see Ea^le wood. 
Agaru, Sans.^ see Aquilaria agallocha. 
Agaru, Tam., ^SQKt see Eagle wood. 

Agaru, Tel., t9K^ see Aquilaria agallocha^ Eagle 
wood. * 



Agaihis anstraUs, see p. 39. 
Agathis loranthifolia> see p. 29. 
Agati, Maleal, see Agati grandxflomm. 
Agati coccinea> see Agati grandiflorum. 



Agati grandiflorum, see p. 29. 

Agati-kire-pu, see Agati grandiflorum. 

Agatti, Tam., ^SfS^, see Agati graudiflonun. 

Agele maram, Tam., j^SeQ LBjrih,see Chickrassia 

tabularis. 
Agel hout, DuT., see Eagle wood. 
Aggur, Hind., Pees., see Eagle wood. 
Agua gahru, Malay, see Ea^e wood. 
Agila wood tree, En&., see Aquilaria agallo<duL 
Agimea ? Obliqua kebelle, see Ceylon woods. 
Agisi, Tel., ^}^t^ see Agati grandiflonun. 

Aglaia grata. Wall., see Aglaia midnaporensis. 
Aglaia midnaporensis, Odorata, Spectabilis, see 

jPegu timber trees, also p. 29. 
Ag*r, Beng., Hind., Duk., S •f I see Eagle wood, 

Aquilaria agallocha. ^ 

Ag'ru chekka, Tel., ^xtia "=3?? see Aquflaiia 

agallbcha. '^' 

A&:uste wood, see Circar woods. 

Ah^uil, Tau., see p. 29. 

Ahi, Tahiti., see Santalum album. 

Ahilim, Heb., see Eagle wood. 

Ahilla, Singh., see Cathartocarpns fistula. 

Ahiloth, Heb., see Eagle wood. 

Ahir, Pebs., see Wrightia antidysenteri(». 

Ahlada mara, Can., see Ficns indica. 

Ahmednugger, see Babool. 

Ah-nanP Bubm., see Xyloearpus echinfttus, al» 

p. 29. 
Ah-see-eba, Bubm., see p. 30. 
Aika menil, Timor, see Santalum album. 
Ailanthus excelsa, see Canara, Coimbatore woods, 

Circar woods, also p. 30. 
Ailanthus makbaricus, see p. 30. 
Ain, ? Bubm., see Dipterocarpus grandifioia. 
Aini maram, Maleal, see Artocarpus hiisola. 
Aing P Bubm., Dipterocarpus elatus. 
Ain tha, Bubm., see Dipterocarpus grandiilonL 
Ajmeer, see Buchanania latifolia. 
Ajmeer lulls, see Boswellia thurifera. 
Aimire, see Csesalpinia sepiaria. 

Ai,HxK...jT.seeMo4daeitriloli.Cdot«.p. 

gigantea. 

Akakia, see Acacia vera. 

Akak kaya, Malu, of Borneo, see Tree engliaa. 

Akarkanta, Hind., (^ A] see Alangiom deea- 

petalum. ' ' 

Akel, PoBT., see Arenga saccharifen. 

Akola^ Hind., )^ |^ see Alangium decapetafazm. 

Akota, Hind. ? see Alangium hexapetalum. 
Akrot, Beng., see Aleurites triloba. 

Akrot, Hind., ^^ , ji ] Juglans regia» Alenntes 

triloba. ' 

Akrot, Pebs.? kl^^jA. I see Aleurites ttibbai 

Juglans regia. 
Akrot, Malay., Maleal., see Aleurites triloba. 

Akund, Hind., jJ^ j^ see Calotropis gigantea. 

Akyab, see Bignonia stioulata, Baibga, Barmak 
Al, Beno., Mahb., see Morinda tinctoria^ Morinda 

citrifolia. 
Al, Hind., J T9 see Morinda tinctoria, Morinda 

citrifolia. 
Aladel» Singh., see Artocarpus hirsuta. 
Alai maram, Tam., ^26ouiMu:, see Ficas indica. 
Alamo, Sp,, see Popuius. 
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Alangiom decapetalam^ see Ganara, Coimbatole 

woods, Circar woods, abo p. SO. 
Alangium hexapetalum, see p. 80. 
Alareya-gass, Singh., see Kuriimia ceylanica. 
Alase ^ana mara, Caiv ., see Artocarpos integrifolia. 
Albizzia elata, see Burmah, also p. 31. 
Albizzi% Sp,, see Burmah, also p. 30. 
Albizzia stipulata, Boiv., see Barmab, also p. 31. 
Aleurites moluocensis, see Aleurites triloba. 
Aleurites triloba, see Aleurites triloba, also p. 31. 
Alexandrian Laurel, Eng., see CalophjUum ino- 

phyllum. 
Altiagi mannifera, I>en., see Alhagi mauromm. 
Albagi maurorum, see p. 31. 
Alhagi nepaulensium, 2) C, see Albagi maurorum. 
Ali chettUy Tel., ^ ij -^^ see rurla kimedy 

forests. " » 

Alingie maram, Tam., ^stfi^u^irth, see Alangium 

decapet^um. 
Allahabad, see Balanitis egyptiaca, Alangium hexa- 

petalum. 
Allunda, Tel., i^^iOlS see Diospyros. 

Almendra, S^.j see Amygdalus communis. 
Almond, Eng., see Amygdalus communis. 
Almond cottamba, see Ueylon woods. 
Almond oil, see Anacardium occidentale. 
Almonds, see Buchanania latifolia. 
Almora hills, see Bassia butyracea. 
Abnts firma, S, ^ Z., see Japan timber trees. 
Aloes wood, Ekg., see Eagle wood, Aquilaria agal- 

locha. 
Alphonsea lutea, see p. 31. 
Alps, see Acer levigatom. 
Alaophila excelsa, see p. 31. 
Alstonia scholaris, see Ganara. 
Alstonia oleandrifoUa, Loddy see Alstonia scholaris. 
Alstonia scholaris, see p. 31. 
Alstonia venenata, see p. 32. 
Altingia excelsa, see Arawcaria excelsa, also p. 32. 
Alubo, Singh., see Galyptranthes jambolana. 
Alndel, Singh., see Ueylon woods, Artocarpus 

pubescens. 
Am, Hind., . J^ Beng., see Manglfera indica. 

Amalaca, Sans., see Emblica officinalis- 
Amandelin, Dut., see Amyedalus communis. 
Amandes, IFe., see AmygcUJus communis. 
Amatom, TsL., t3'9»6o see Spondias mangifera. 

Amb, Mahk., Spondias mangifera. 
Amba curb, Mahr , see Gupania canescens. 
Amb^ chettn, Tel , ^j^oTTe; '^6j3 see Spondias 
mangifera. ^ ' 

Ambalam, Beng., Hind., Malbal, see Spondias 

mangifera. 
Ambaleta, see p. 32. 

Ambara, Tel., ^023^ see Spondias mangifera. 

Ambele toba, Uria, see Gitrus medica. 

Ambhota, Ubia, see Bauhinia. 

Ambo, UuA, Tel., see Mangifera indica. 

Amboyna, see Geesalpinia sappan, Agathis loranthi- 
folia^ Amboyna wood, Bamousa. 

Amboyna wood, see Archipelago of eastern Asia, 
Amboyna wood, General Observations, p. 16. 

Amboyna wood or Lingoa wood, see Pterospermum 
indicum, also p. 33. 

Amboyna wood tree, Eng., see Pterospermum in- 
dicum. 



Ambadlm F Ueia ? see Spondias mangifera. 

Ambut, DuK., see Spondias acuminata. 

Amende, Fort., see Amygdalus communis. 

American cabbage, see Arenga sacx^liarifera. 

American pine, see Aglaia spectabilis. 

American sumach, Ekg., see Giesalpinia coriaiia. 

Amghitan, Ar., see Acacia arabica. 

Amherst, see Acacia eiata, Bong-long-tha^ Artocar- 
pus echinata^ Burmah, Bijion, Ancistrolobos 
cameus. 

Amherst province, see p. 32. 

Amkadu,TEL., see Wriffhtia tinctoria. 

Amla-ka, Sans., see Phyllanthus emblica. 

Amlakamu, Tel., ms^x; ^s5oo see Emblica offici* 
emails. ' 

Amlaki, Sans., see Emblica officinalis.. 
Amli, Ar., 6uz., Hind., see Tamarindus indica. 
Amlika, Hind., see Emblica officinalis. 
AmUka, Sans., see Tamarindus iudica. 
Amli-ka-jhar, Hind., Tamarindus indica. 
Amliki, Hind., Emblica officinalis. 

Amltas, Hind., ^«, UL« ) see Gathartocarpus fis- 
tula, ^^ ' 

Amlui, Arab,, Phyllanthus emblica. 

Amluki, Beng., see Acacia stipulata. 

Amoora aglaia rohitoca, see Pegu timber trees. 

Amoora nciformis, Wight, IllusL, see Dysoxylon 
championii. 

Amoora rohituka, see p, 33. , 

Ampalam, Malay, see Mangifera indica. 

Amra, Tel., ^q^ Hind., Beng., see Spondias 
mangifera. ' 

Amrataca, Sans., see Spondias mangifera. 

Amultas, DuK., . ^ \IL« | sec Gathortocarpus 

fistula. ^^ 

Amusieda nelU, Singh., see Emblica officinalis. 
Amygdala dulcis, Lat., see Amygdalus communis. 
Amygdalus communis, see p. 33. 
Amyris, see Boswellia thunfera. 
Arayris agallocha, Eoseb., see Balsamodendron agal* 

locha. 
Amyris agallocha, Roxb. ; W» ^ A., see Gommi* 

phora miada^carensis. 
Amyris commiphora, Eoxb., see Gommiphora roada- 

gascarensis, jBalsamodendron agallocha. 
^myris zeylanica, Betz.y see Ganarium commune. 
AnacardiaceoB, see Burmah, Semeearpus. 
Anacardium latifolium. Lam,, see Semeearpus ana* 

cardium. 
Anacardium occidentale, see Pegu timber trees, 

also p. 33. 
Anacardium officinarum, Oarin., see Semeearpus 

anacardium. 

Anachandra, Tel., ^^.^^'oi^^) see Acacia femiginea. 

Anal karra, Tam., ^f^^sires^ir, see p. 9. 

Anai pulia maram, Tak-, cj^9sirqsyf?iULoirLb, see 

Adansonia dig^tata. 
Anamalai, see Ailanthus malabaricus. 
Anambo, Burx., see Henslowia paniculata. 
A nan, Burm., see Gyrtophyllum fragrans. 
A nan, Burm., see Amherst Province. 
Anan pho, Burm., see Gordonia. 



Anao, MiXAT, see Arenga saccharifera. 
Anasandra, Tel., e^-^^j-oe^Q see Acacia fermgijiea. 

Anavinga> Maleal, sec Caseariacanziala. 
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Ancestrolobns carnea, see Pegu timber trees, Am- 
herst province. 
Ancestrolobns mollis, see Pegu timber trees. 
Anchar, Jay., Maiat, see Antiaris toxicaria 
Anchar, Malay, see Upas antiar. 
Ancistrolobus cameus, see Ancistrolobus mollis, 

also p. 34. 
Ancistrolobus mollis, see p. 34. 
Andagu chettn, Tbl., ^cz^bX^^v seeBoswellia 

glabra. ^ * 

AntlftpiRTi red wood tree, Ekg., see Pterocarpus 

dalbergioides. 
Andaru-gass, Singh., see Dichrostachys oinerea. 
Andere, see Acacia vera. 
Andersonia acuminata, Boxb-, see Conocarpus acu- 

minatus. 
Andersonia altissima, Roxi,, see Conocarpus latifolia. 
Andersonia lanceolata, Rotiler, see Conocarpus acu- 

minAtus. 
Andersonia robituka, Boxb,^ see Amoora robituka. 
And^ri, Can., see p. 34. 
Andippu nam wood, see Canara. 
Andracbne trifoliata, see Assam. 
Andiufu cbettu, Tel., e^oidbK'?^ ^^ Bosweliia 

glabra. ^ ^ 

Angelv or Angilica wood, see Angely, also p. 34. 
Angih, Tah., ^(^^eQ, see p. 9. 
Angilica, see Angely. 

Angolan, Maleal , see Alanginm decapetalum. 
Angsanab, see Malay peninsula, Singapore woods. 
An^ena or Senna fiaymab, see Penang woods. 
Am gondu-mani, Tah., cu/r ol5sr^<dbr®LA6BEf), see 

Adenantbera pavonina. 
Ani mullu, Tam., (uir9Bdr(ip6fr^, see Acacia to- 

mentoso. 
Anisaruli mara, Can., see Alangium decapetalum. 
Amsopbyllum zeylanicum, see Ceylon woods, also 

p. 34. 
Anjili maram, Tam., ^^SieQLnjnh, see Artocarpus 

birsuta. 
Anjun, Mahb.^ see Hardwickia binata, Memecylon 

tinctoriiun. 
Ankola, Sans., see Alangium decapetalum. 
Ankolamu, Tel., e$or*e;sSM Sans., see Alangium 

decapetalum. ' 

Ankudu, Tel., ^o932Jb ^^ Wrightia antidysen- 

terica. ' 

Ankul, Mahr., see Alangium decapetalum. 
Ankulo, Mahe., see Alangium bexapetalum, deca- 
petalum. 
Anaan-tba, Buitx., see Prnwa fragnuu. 
Annah ben^, Bubm., see Fagrsea fragrans. 
Annamalli mils, see Calamus. 
Annan-tba or Annan, Bt7KM., see Fagnea fragrans, 

Amberst province* 
Annen kurra, wood, see Circar woods. 
Anni carrai, Tam., ^harsre»ir, see Odina wodier. 
Anogeissus acuminatus. Wall., see Conocarpus 

acuminatus, Circar woods, also p. 34. 
Anogeissus latifolius. Wall,, see Conocarpus lati- 

foua, Circar woods, also p. 34. 

Anola, HiNJ>.» ) J ) Beng., see Emblica officina- 
lis. ' 

Anow, Shu., see Gomnto. 

Anowe, Malay, see Arenga saccharifera. 

Ansjeni, Maleal., see Artocarpus birsuta. 

Antiaris, Bennetti, Innoxia, Bi», Macropbylla, Sac- 
cidora, Toxicaria» Lnek, Zeylanica, see Upas 
antiar, alio p. 85. 



Antidesma alexiteria, see Cnimfaafcare wooda» Ca- 
nara, also p. 35. 

Antidesma alexiterixun, Sprenff^ see Antidesiia* 
bunias. 

Antidesma, bunias, see Antidesma pubeacens, Dian- 
drum, iaponicum, S. §r Z., JafMB timber trees, 
Paniculsta, Pegu timliler trees, Pubesoexu, also 
p. 35. 

Aonla, DuK , Bsng., Hind., ) J ]^ see PhyllanUros 

emblica, Emblica officinalis. 
Aonli, DuK., Mahb.., see Pbyllantbus emblioL 
Aouia, Hind., ) J ) see iSnblica officinalis. 

Apa, Tel., ooo^ see Baubinia dipbylla. 

Ape faced flower, Eng., see Mimusops elengL 
ApocTuaoeaii, see Amherst Province. 
Appei, Maleal, see Prenma inte^rifolia. 
Apple shaped guava, Eng., see Psidiom pamifcna. 
Apta, Mahb., see Baubinia racemosa. 
Aquilaria ajgallocba, Malaccensis, Secundaria, Ovata 
of Botanists, see Aquilaria Malaccensis, also p. 35. 
Aqulugin, Ab., see Aquilaria Agallocha. 
Aramanda, Tel., e^tf j$)otf see Eugenia bncteata. 

Aranellab, see p. 36. 

Aranelli, see Aranellab. 

Arangi. klat, see Singapore woods. 

Arang-bara, Malay, see Charcoal. 

Araucaria Cunninghamii, Excelsa, HI JT, see Altia- 

gia excelsa, also p. 36 and 37. 
Araya-angely, Maleal, see Antiaris saocidanu 
Aray cbettu, TsL., e-2^'3^ *^ Purla Kined^ 

forests. «^' 

Arbor nagbas, Bubm., see Mesua ferrea. 
Archipelago islands, see Ardiipelago of easten 

Asia. 
Ardall or Gamboge tree, see Canara. 
Ardanda, Duk., Hind., | Jj j « I see O^yptiis 

borridju ' ' 

Ardisia erispa, A, DL, see Japan timber trees. 

Are, Tel., ^S" ^ee Baubinia racemosa. 

Areca catechu, see Areca oleraoea, also p. S6. 

Areca dicksonii, see Areca dicksonii, also p«. SSu 

Areca faufel, Oartn,, see Areca catechu. 

Areca nut, Puwak, see Ceylon woods. 

Areca nut tree wood, see Uanara. 

Areca oleracea, see p. 36. 

Areca palm, Eng., see Areca catecbu. 

Areca vestiaria, see p. 36. 

Areeta, Mahb., see Sapindus emarginatoa. 

Aren, Jay., see Arenga sacchuifera. 

Arenga, see Arenga saccharifera. 

Arenga saccharifera^ see Baru, also p. 86. 

Are wood, see p. 9. 

Aria bepon, Maleal., see Azadiradlta indica. 

Arimedamu, Tel., see Yachellia ISsmeaiaBa. 

Aris, ? Hind., see Adhat-oda vasica. 

Arishta, Sans., see Sapindus emarginatus. 

Arivita, Tel., eo&is ^^ Eugenia biactettta. 

Ariya poriyam, Malay., see Antidesma boniaiw 
Arjoon, Mahb., see Terminalia aijuna. 
Arjoono, Ubia, see Purla kimedj forests. 
Aqun, Beng., see Terminslia aijuna. 
Az^un, Hind., Mahb., see TermioaliB aijwMu 
Amna, Sans., see Terminalia alata. 
Arka, Sans., see Calotropis gigantea. 
Armosia dasyoarpa, see Pegu timbev tieea» dw 
p. 36. 
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Aromatio wood, see Cedar. 

Arree, Tel., ^5 see BauMma raoemosa. 

Airemene, Sikoh., see Cassia sumatrana, also p. 36. 
Arroo tree of the Archipelago, see Casuarina equi- 

sitifolia. 
Arti, see Atti. 
Artocarpus, see Akrab. 
Artocarpus cbaplasha, see p. 37. 
Artocarpos echinata, see Anmerst province, also p. 37. 
Artocarpus heterophylla, Lam., see Artocarpus 

integrifolia. 
Artocarpus hirsuta, see Angeiv, Coimbatore woods, 

Canara, also pp. 9, 19 and 57. 
Artocarpus incisa, see Pegu timber trees, abo p. 38. 
Artocarpus integrifolia, Lat., see Canara, Artocar- 
pus incisa, Coimbatore woods. Jack wood, also 

pp. 16 and 19. 
Artocarpus integrifoHa, Pila maram, Tam., iSeot 

Lnjrih, see lUdlway sleepers, Cuttack woods, 

also pp. 9 and 38. 
Artocarpus integrifolius, see Assam. 
Artocarpus lacoocba, Boxb., see Burmah, also p. 39. 
Artocarpus liquosa, see Pegu timber trees. 
Artocarpus mollis. Wall., see Barmah, also p. 40. 
Artocarpus polypheme, see p. 40. 
Artocarpas pubescens, AUtOek, WiUd., see Ceylon 

woods, Artocarpas hirsuta. 
Artocarpus pubescens, Del,, see Ceylon woods, 

also p 11 and 40. 
Artocarpus, Speeiet, see Assam, Burmah, also p. 37. 
Artocarpus, Speciet, Patta, Del , see Ceylon woods. 
Artocarpus, SneeUs, Integrifolia, Cot. Jack, see 

Ceylon wooos. 
Artocarpas sylyestris, see Baneannas, also p. 40. 
Anidonaa> Tbl., ^tj^Gr«o2» ^^ Capparis norrida. 

Aral], HiKD., see Embliea officinalis. 

Amman, see Java timbers. 

Arondo bambos, Unn., see Bambusa. 

Aros ? Hind., properly Aras, ^^ • J see Adha- 

toda Tasica. w^y > 

Aroshkara, Sans , see Semecarpua anacardium. 
Asa P HuTD., see Terminalia alata. 
Asam, Malay, see Tamarindus indica. 
Asanna, Mahb., Can., see Briedelia Montana, 

Briedelia spinosa. 
Asclepias gigantea, WUlde, see Calotropis gigantea. 
Asclepias procera. Ail-, see Calotropis prooera. 
Asclepias rosea, Boodhee, Hind , ^Jb j « j ^^ 

Jubbulpore woods. ^s^ 

Asganda, Hind., (Isganda) % jJXw t see Adha- 

toda yasica. ' 

Ash. fraxinus, see Mehra forest, hasara. 
Ashur, Arab., see Aalotropia gigantea. 
Ashwood, see p. 40. 
Asia, see Areca oatechu. Calamus. 
Asiatic red wood, Eng., see Colubrina Asiatica. 

Asoka chettu, Tel., c^j^^ "^^ see Purla Ki- 

medy forests, Ooatteria longiiolia. 
. Asokam, Tel , ^f^^o see Ouatteria longifolia. 

Asoka maram, Tak., ^Q^Ftrs lairih, see Guatte- 
lia longifolia. 

Assain, see Antidesma bunias. Acacia elata, Odora- 
tisaima, Calamus, Bauhinia purpurea, Candida, 
Malabarica, Acacia stipulata, Artocarpus chapla- 
aha, Aleurites triloba, Agati grandinorum, An- 
drachne trifoliata^ Bignonia chelonoidea, Bauhi- 
nia acuminata. 





Assam, see Tomentosa, Racemosa, Balsamodendron 
agallocha, Adenanthera pavonina, Bauhinia an- 
guina, Alstonia scholaris, Alangium decapetalum. 
Acacia catechu, Cuttack woods, Bauhinia scan- 
dens, Burmdi, Acacia famesiana. 

Assan, see p. 40. 

Asun, Dtjk., Mahr., Can., ^m J, see Briedelia spi- 



nosa. 



Atalantia monophylla, see Coimbatore woods, also 

p. 40. 
Ataran, see Acacia elata. 
Attaran river, see Acacia stipulata. 
Atcha manu, Tel., e9-Tr*\s5j*jSb see Ebony. 

Atcha maram, Tam., «^^<^frLoirir, see Diospyros, 
ebenum, Bauhinia racemosa, Bauhinia tomentosa, 
Ebony. 

At-demmata, Sinoh., see Gmelina arborea. 

Ati muktamu, Tel., e-Os&^ftj^sSx) see Dalber- 

gia, oojeinensis. 
Attali, see p. 40. 

Atteekka-gass, S1N0., see Ficus glomerata. 
Atti, see p. 40. 
Atti chettu, Tel., ^ 9 75^ spe Eicus glomerata. 

Atti maram. Tam., ^^JBinffu^, see Hardwickia 

binata, Ficus glomerata. 
Attoo Tunjee, see p. 40. 
Attukedasa, Maleal., see ^schynomene aspera. 

Attunette, Tam., ^^^QjstLufL, see ^schyno- 

mene aspera. 
Atundai, Tam., ^j^Gkr&DL^, see Capparis horrida. 
Auckwthee, P Tel., see Anogeissus latifolius. 
Aumlah, Hind., see p. 40. 
Auneng karra, Tel., ^^oKiffi. see Alangium he- 

xapetalum. ^^* 

Aungra, Hind., see Embliea officinalis. 

Aura doka, Hind., see p. 40. 

Aurantiaceae, see p. 40. 

Australia, see Acacia. 

Australian tree, see Araucaria cunninghamii, also 
p. 17. 

Auyarai maram, see Circar woods. 

Ava, see Cssalpinia sepiaria, Andrachne trifoliata^ 
Bignonia suberosa. 

Ayarai maram, Tam., ^mJtrGsur lojt'-c, see Cassia 
auriculata. 

Aye-mayo, Tam., ^Q^ inrdst, tee Careya arbo- 
rea. 

Ayerrhoa bilimbi, see p. 40. 

Ayerrhoacarambola, see Pegu timber trees, also p. 41. 

Ayjcennia Afrioana, Palisot., see Ayicenniatomentosa 

Ayicennia ODpata, Buck., Herb., see Ancennia to- 
mentosa. 

Avicenniaresmifera, Farst., see Ayicenniatomentosa. 

Ayicennia tomentosa, see p. 41. 

Ayisi, Tel., ejoji see Agati grandiflorum. 

Awul kandur, Hind., Pees., » iiJ J , I see Boa- 
wellia thurifera. ^^ ' 

Aya maram, Tam., Ulmus integrifolia. 

Ayasru, Amboin, see Santalum album. 

Ayenee, see d. 19. 

Ayugma chadda, Sans., see Alstonia scholaris. 

Ayugmaparma, Sans., see Alstonia scholaris. 

Azamrachta indica, see Pegu timber trees. 

Azadirachta melia, see p. 16. 

Aiadirachta indica, see Circar woods, Coimbatore 
woods, Canara, also p. 41. 
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Bab-bul, DnK., Jyj,aee Acack Arakca. 
Babdat, Hlsu,, see Nauclea, 
Babee dimeree, Ubia, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Babool, HiBD., J jAJjSee Acacia Arabica, Ben7a 

ammoiiilla, also pp. IS and 43. 
Babool pods, important food for sheep, goats, and 

cattle, see Acacia Arabica. 
Babool trees, seep. 18. 
Babal, Bens., Hisd., MaHB., J jJ_ see Acacia 

Arabica, also p. 19. 
Babula, Hikd., J yX> Gee Acacia Arabica. 
Babul ka Eond, HiMD., cS J )i ,\^ see Acacia 

Arabic* ^ '^^' 

Babul tree, Anoi.o-Hind., see Acacia Aiabica. 
Bacul, DuK,, see Mimuaops elengi, 
Badam, Hisd., Gni , Per3., Malay, . 1 j 0, see 

Amjgdalus communia. ' 

Badam-i-fara, PEsa., (i*i i li ,. t J Lj, s^e Amjg- 

dalns communis. -^ ' 

Badamsi ? BuKU., see Amjgdalus communis. 
Badeiiaiu P Tel., tj-^sSo, aee Erythrina sublobata. 
Badida ohettu ? Tbl., ipaaiSijs, »« Erytbrina 
Badidacarra,TEL., TcaeSg-g ^ seeErjthrinaindica. 
Badldapa chettu, Tel , -^SQ-^^tsa seeErjthrina 

Badidapu ohettu, Tbl., tr&eS^'^ix> see Erythrina 

indica. " ' 

Badoolla-gasB, SiKOH , see Semeearpus. 
Badracha, Tbl., » lyX, see Elieocarpua tuber- 

calatus. ^^ ' 



Baee dbimeree, Ubia P see Fictu. 

Baelo, Ubia, see Purla Eimedy forests. 

Bagb-ankra, Beng., see Alangium decapetalum. 

Bi^laii, see Bignonia uudulata. 

Bagu, Malat, see Gnemium gnetum. 

Bubjga, see Akyab. 

Bainye, Sihgh., see Ceylon woods, also p. 42. 

Bakam, HiHD., Abas., Pbes., F?? Goz., ^ see 

CtBsalpinia s^)pan, Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Bakasu cbekkn,TEL., k-^xj^^ ^ see Ciesalpinia 

sappau. ' 

Bakmee-^s, Scrqh., see Nauolea coaduuata. 

Bakkam, Beno,, see Ccaalpinia aappan. 

Bakul, Mask., set: Uimusops elengi. 

Bakula, Emn., &JJ Ij Sans., Bemq., Eng , see Mi- 
muaops elengi. 

BakuB, Bbko., see Adhatoda vasica. 

Bala^bat, see Artocarpus echinata. 

Balu? Cak,, see Diospyros melanosylon. 

Balam puli, Maieal, see Tamarindus indiCB. 

Balanites ffij;yptiaca, see Canara, Balanites Kgyp- 
tiaca, also p. H. 

Bslanopteris minor, Qterin., see Heritiera Diinor. 

B^anopteris totbola, Gterin., aee Heritiera litto- 

Bidasn Icnra, Tel., -K>-^g^!j see Canthium par- 

viflorom. ' 

Balawa, Bdbh., se« Oarania spedosa. 
Balliah, Ubia, see Purla kimedy forests. 



Ballidi obettu, Tel., ii^og: 

Baloh, aee Penang woods. 
Baloh bungaJi, see Penang 
Balsamaria inophyllum, 2> 

inophyllum. 
Balsamodendron agallocha, 

Shora niadngascareuais. . 
samodendroB Roxburahii, ^m., irngme, lu., see 
Balsamodendron agalloclia. Commiphora mad*- 

Balsamodendron zeylanicum, SaniL, tee Caaaiioii 



Balusu, Tel., ^tex)"^ see Canthium parndomok 

Bam? Ab-, see Melia sempervirens. 

Bamaw, BuBV., see Burmah, Akyab, obo pp. ll 

and 43. 
Bamba, Hind , ^a^ see Bambosa. 
Bamboa, Careya arborea, see Bormah. 
Bambou, Fb., see Bambusa. 
Bambn, It., see Bambusa. 
Bambonu, Bvbji., see Careja spb(Rio*, Cac^a 

arborea. 
Bamboo, Ekg, see Bambusa. 
Bamhos anmdiiiacea, Zei., see BambuM. 
Bambu, Malay, see Bambusa. 
Bambusa agreatis. Fair., see Bambusa. 
Bambusa amabussaua, see Bambusa. 
Bambusa apus, SchulUi., see Bambusa. 
Bambusa aristata, Loddiffes., see Bambusa. 
Bambusa arundmacca, WiUd, Roxk. see B 
Bambusa aspera, SeiuUet., see Bambusa. 
Bambusa balcooa, Boxb., see Bambusa. 
Bambusa bitung, SchulUt., see Bambusa. 
Bambusa blumeana, ScktiUei., Be« Bamban. 
Bambusa gigantea, see Bambusa. 
Bambusa maxims. Pair., see Bambusa. 
Bambusa multiplex, Zmir, see Bsmbosa. 
Bambusa mitis, Poir,, see Bambusa. 
Bambusa nana, Boxb., see Bambuaa. 
Bambusa nigra, Loddipet., sec Bambnsa. 
Bambusa picta, see Bambuaa. 
Bambusa prava, see Bambuaa. 
Bambusa spina, see Bambusa. 
Bambusa spinosa, Soxb , see Bambusa. 
Bambusa stricta, Baxb., sec BambosL 
Bambusa the bamboo, see p. 43. 
Bambusa tnlda, Boxb., see Bambusa. 
Bambusa vulgaris, Waidl., see Bambusa. 
Ban, Ak., sec Melia sempervirens. 
Ban bambbooai, see Amherst province. 
Ban bambhooai, Behg., see Careya arboreiL 
Ban boar, Bukm., see Amherst province, also] 
Banda, Bali., see Areca catechu. 
Bandar, sec Assam. 
Bandam, Tel., ■aais't&i see Hymeaodjdio 

celsum. * 

Ban^b, Bbxg., see Diospyros cordifolia. 
Bftndigurigindza,TEL., soaXsOToe see Ad 

thera pavonina. ' 

Bandigurivenda,T£L., no&XaCSotif Adenai 

Pavonina. ' 

Baudita kurre, see Circar woods. 
Bandita wood, see Circar woods. 
Bandita chettu, Tel,, T^'oSg'BtM see Errt 

indica. " ' 
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Banka nakkera, Tel., aoS'c^l e^ see Cordia 

nijxa. '^^ ' 

Ban-kha, Bi3BM., see Amherst province, also p. 44. 
Ban khajur, B£N6., see Caryota urens. 
Bannapoo wood, see Canara. 
Ban nuehi, Maleal, see Yitex negundo. 
Ban of the Himaljan, see Quercus iucana. 
Ban-raj, Bbno., see Bauhinia racemosa. 
Bans, HiVD.» ^^ U see Bambusa. 

Bansh, Beng., see Bambusa. 

BaiiTLT lati-gach'b, Beng.", Cathartocarpas fistula. 

Banyan tree, Eng., see Ficus indica. 

Baobab tree, £n6., see Adansonia digitata, Bom- 

bacese. 
Bar, Beng., see Ficus indica. 
Bara flawan ? see Caryota urens. 
Baranki chettu, Tel:, ^tfo§'34» see Butea 

superba. « ' 

Barbadoes, see Cedar. 
Barbadoes cedas, see Cedar. 
Barburamu, Tel., aOcr»\TT'jSw see Acacia arabica. 

Barchanapa, Tel., jpi$.^-^^ see Erythrina indica. 
Barijamu, Tel., iy"e2Si6M, see Erythrina indica. 

Bari venka, Tel., see Trophis aspera. 
Barbadoes flower fence, Emg., see Parkinsonia 

aculeata. 
Barinika, Tel., see Trophis aspera. 
Barinika chettu, Tel., T5*eiD-?r»:34» see Purla 

Kimedy forests. ej > 

Barjapu chettu, Tel., jp i$^-^^ see Erythrina 
indica. *• -^ * 



ej 



Barjupa chettu, Tel., i^r ^a,-^^ Erythrina 
indica. 8S *• • * 



ej 



Barkajhar, Hihd., t \^ ^y^ see Ficus indica. 

Baroach, see Ailanthus excelsus. 
Baroda, see Ailanthus excelsus. 

Baro kalagoru. Hind. ? Tel., oir-^e)lkr.c5b 
see Spathodea Roxburghii. ' 

Barokofee, Ukia, see Purla kimedy forests. 
Barra-al, Hikd., J J I v, see Morinda citrifolia. 

Barra lesura, Hdid., I j^ I jj, see Cordia lati- 

folia. 
Banranki, Tel., see Tropliis aspera. 

Barranki chettu, Tel., »,J^,o§-34j3 see Ficus 
aspemma. ^^ eo ' 

3arnngtonia racemosa, see p. 44. 

Barringtonia acutangula^ see Burmah, Pegu timber 
trees, also p. 44. 

Barringtonia speciosa, see Pegu timber trees, also 
p. 44. 

Bflursanga, Beng., Maleal., see Bergera konigii. 
Bartam, Malay, see Eugeissonia tristis. 
Bartondie, Mahe., see Morinda citrifolia. 
Bam, see Arenga saccharifera, also p. 44. 
Barum or Baru? see Arenga saccharifera. 
Barjxylum rufum, see Iron wood. 
Bassia, Species^ ^ee p. 44. 
Bassia butyracea, see p. 44. 
Bassia latifolia> see Circar woods, Canara, also 
p. 45. 

Bassia longifolia, Mee, see Ceylon woods, Canara, 
Gaddapah and Kumool woods, Achras sapota, 
also pp. 9, 10, 45. 

Bassia longifolia. Dud Eloopa maram, Taic., 
S^Jtf Ljuu>iru>, see Boilway sleepers. 



Bassia longifolia Mowah, HiXD., see Jubbulporc 

woods. 
Bastard cedar, Eng., see Guazuma tomentosa, Ce- 

drela toona, Bastard woods, Soymida febrifuga. 

Cedar, Chickrassia tabularis. 
Bastard ebony, see Bastard woods, Ebony. 
Bistard mahogany, Eng., see Cedrela toona. 
Bastard poon, Eng., Sterculia fcEtida. 
Bastard sago palm, see Caryota urens, Bastard 

woods. 
Bastard teak, Eng., see Erythrina indica, Bastard 

woods, Butea frondosa. 
Basil icon, Greek, see Juglans regia. 
Basoka, Beng , see Adhatoda vasica. 
Bat, Beng., see Ficus indica. 
Batte dombe, Singh., see Calyptranthes caryo- 

phyllifolia. 
Batta-kerilla-gass, Singh., see Sethia acuminata. 
Bauburai, see Careya arborea. 
Baufflan, see Bauglan, also p. 46. 
Bauhinia, see Ebony, also p. 46. 
Bauhinia, Species, see Circar woods, also p. 46. 
Bauhinia, see p. 8. 
Bauhinia acuminata, see Bauhinia nitida, Coimba- 

tore woods, Canara. 
Bauhinia albida, see p. 46. 
Bauhinia anguina see p. 46. ' 

Bauhinia brachycarpa, see Pegu timber trees, also 
p. 46. 

Bauhinia Candida, Roxb., AH., see Bauhbia Candida, 
Variegata, Acuminata, Albida, also p. 46. 

Bauhinia Coromandeliana, D C, see Bauhinia pur- 
purea. 

Bauhinia diphylla, see pp. 9, 19 and 46. 

Bauhinia epicta, Kon., see Bauhinia racemosa. 

Bauhinia lingua, DeCand., see Bauhinia scandens. 

Bauhinia malabarica, Bos6., see Burmah, also p. 46. 

Bauhinia nitida, see p. 46. 

Bauhinia parviflora, FaAL, see Bauhinia racemosa, 
Brachycarpa, Canara, Pegu timber trees. 

Bauhinia piperifolia, Rozd., see Bauhinia anguina. 

Bauhinia purpurascens, see Bauhinia varieirated 
also p. 46. ^ 

Bauhinia purpurea, aee p. 46. 

Bauhinia racemosa, FaAL, lam., see Coimbatore 
woods, Bauhinia vahlii, Burmah, Bauhinia scan- 
dens, also p. 47. 

Bauhinia retusa» see p 47. 

Bauhinia Bichardiana, see p. 47. 

Bauhinia scandens, RoxO., see Bauhinia vahlii, 
Bauhinia scandens, also p. 47. 

Bauhinia tomentosa, Ptf/tf»., see Diospyros ebenum, 
Ceylon woods, Coimbatore woods, also p. 47. 

Bauhinia triandra, see p. 47. 

Bauhinia vahlii, see p. 48. 

Bauhinia variegata, litm., see Canara, Bauhinia 

purpurascens, also p. 47. 
Baujhonoo, Ueia, seePurlakimedy forests, also p. 48. 
Bavena, Can., see Melia azedarach. 
Bawa, Mahe., see Cathartocfirpus fistula. 
Baya, Mahe., see Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Bayena, Can., see Melia azedarach. 
Baygona, Ueia, see Purla kimedy forests, also 

p. 48. 

Bayla nava maram, Tam., QueojBtrGuu^jrs see 
Dinduga tree. ' 

Bead tree, Eng., see Melia azedarach. 

Bead tree common, Lunu, MideUe., see CeyloB 
woods. ^ 
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BeuDB of roofs, seep, H. 

Bw, Finns loc^oba, Ke Melira. 

Bear wood, see p. 48. 

Bed, PzBS., (>xj^ see Calamns rotang. 

BeebU, Mask., see Pterocarpus dalbergioides. 

Eeebva, MaHR., see Semecarpos anacu'dium. 

Bee-ew, Bdkk., see Amherat province, also p. 48. 

Beef wood, see Cosuarina mnricata. 

Beejah, Hind,, see Pterocarpos. 

Beejee kooroowan, Ukia, see WrigbtU. 

Beg, Das, see Oak. 

BeEenta,Uw*, see Pnrk Kimedj forests, also p. 48. 

Behar bans, see Bambusa, 

Behn, Hind,, see Nauclea. 

Beidelsar, Hind., see Calotropis procen. 

Bejasal, Hjhd., see Pterocarpns maranpinm. 

Beiasar, Hibd , see Pterocarpus noarsupium. 

Bel, Beno., MIhk, see .£gle mannelos. 

Beladur, Ar., Semecarpns Bnacariiimn. 

Belcappee, see Boswellia thorifeta, 

Belee waalkee, Cah., see Terminolia arjuna. 

Belianf;, see Ualaj peninsula, 

Belganm, see Boswellia thurifera, Alearites triloba. 

Belgaom walnut, Eva,, see Aleariteg triloba, 

Bel Kunbi, Can,, see Acacia amara. 

Bel-ka-jai, Dv^, Bihs., j I^b. If Jj^, see Cra- 
t»va religiosa, Mf^e marmelos. 

Bel-k^Mt, DcK., t-f b If J^ Cratsva religiosa. 

Bellari, see Babool. 

Bellawa, OuE., see Semecarpns anacardinm, 

Beltiaandi, Mahb., see LageratmiDia parriflonL. 

Bebo, Tel., Ukia, see Forla kimedj forests, also 
p. 48. 

Buuehistan, see Alhagi manromm. 

BelDDDan, Hiim., see p, 48. 

Beljgobel, Sihsh., see Hocomlia montana. 

Beiures, see Allugi maaraniin. 

Ben^ see Acacia tomentosa, Barriugtonia aca- 
tangola, Baubioia caodida, Aieurites triloba, 
.£gle mannelos. Acacia stipulata, Ctesalpinia se- 
pimria, Adhatoda vasica. Acacia vera, Bassia lati- 
folia, BigDonia suaveolens, Agati graDdiflonim, 
Acacia odoratiasima, Amoora rohitiDca, Bauhinia 
Bosndens, Alstouia schoUris, Artocarpna chs^la- 
slut. Acacia famesiana, Adenantbera pavonina. 

Bengal fig tree. Eye, see Ficns indica. 

Bengba wood, see Canara. 

Benjamin, Ehs., see Stjras bemoin. 

Benteak, Ehq., Anqlo-Can., see Paulgfaat woods. 
Bastard woods, Lagerstnemia macrocarpa. 

Benzoin, Enb,, see Stjrai beusoin. 

Bep-than, Bukk., see Amherat prOTince, also p. 48. 

Bep-won, see page 43 

Berberis acantbifolia. Wall, see Berberia Ne- 



Berberis 
Berberis 

p. 48. 
Berberis 
Berberis 
Berberis 
Berberis 
Berberis 

ensis, 
Berberis 



affinia, Don., see Berberia aristata. 
anguatifolia, Boxb., see Berberis ariatata, 
aristata. Wall., see Berberis aristata, also 

ceratophjUa, Don., see Berberia aristata. 
chitra. Sax., see Berberis aristata. 
coriaria, li<9Jt; see Berberis aristata. 
floribanda, W'iUl., see Berberis aristata. 
LeacUenaoltii, Wall , see Berberis Nepal- 

Ijciiun, see p. 48. 

miccia. Ban., see Berberis Nepalentis. 



Berberis Nepnleusis, 
Berberis petiolaris, 8 
Berberis pinnata, Set 
Berberis Thunbu^i. 
Berberis tinctoria, Le 
Berberia tinctoria, se 
Berberis nmbeltata, I 
Bergera konigii, see f 
Bernca-pal, Duk., see 
Berlj, Uahr., see Ca] 
Bermuda cedar, see C 
Berrja ammanilla, Ht 

also p. 49. 
Berrja mollis. Wall., 
Bet, Hind., Beso., » 
Beta, Behq,, Calamus luuuig. 
Betada awamamki vriksha. Can. F F Ingft XjloCHfa. 
Beta goonda. Can., see Uvaria. 
Betel-nut palm, Enc, Areca eatechn. 
Betel-nut tree root, see Peoang woods. 
Bet-i-majnoou, Hind., see SalHx babjloaici 
Bettamn, Tbl., -3 g ^u Calamus rotang. 
Bettamnln, Txl., "Z itbava *^ Canea. 
Bettapn chetto, TzL., "Z tf^lSt» *M > 

rotang, — «>' 

Betiila, Acuminata, Bhqpatn, Cjlindro 

see p. 49. 
Betula grossa, S. $• Z., see Japan timber ti 
Betula nitida, see p, 49. 
Beula, Ddk., see Pterocarpns marsnptam. 
Bhada, HlND,, see Nanclca. 
Bhai F Duk., sec Stercolia eoloiata. 
Bhai-bya, BusN,, see Amberst province, all 
Bhalata^ Sans., see Semecarpns anacudh 
Bhallatamn, Tel., -^^s-F^ai see Sai 

Bhallatiki, Tii-, i^u^S see Semecn] 

cardium. "* ' 

Bhalawan, BuK., see Semecarpns ■naeaidn 
Bhalleah, Ubia., see Semecarpus anacaHiD 
Bhalloodiettn,TEL., ^j^cM^tu aeePorla 

forests. "^ ' 

Bban-bhwaj, Burm., see p. 49. 
Bhan, SiNDi, see p, 49. 
Bhanote forest, see p. 18. 
Bhar.japatri chetto, Tu., iri tfti,(t,7t» 

tula bhojpatrft. » *^ w 

Bha-ta-ka, fiuEH., see p. 49. 
Bbatkooral, Hind., see p. 60. 
Bhawii trees, see p. IS. 
Bha-woon, BuKK., see p. SO. 
fiha^roo, Uria., see Cbloroxjlon twietctiii 

kimed; forests. 
Bheema, see Acacia leucophltEa. 
Bheema river, see Babool. 
Bhela, Dux., Bmc, Hum., see Semecaq 

cardinm. 
Bhela taki, Beks., see Semecaipas anacu^ 
BheUwaa, Hiics., see Semecarpns smacardi 
Bher, Duk., Hind., Mshr., Bbho., see i 

jnjoba. 
Berli-mabar, see Caryota urens. 
Bhenlah, Mark,, aee Pterocarpns marstipiv 
Bhita padari F Saki,, see Bignonia ancreaL 
Bhornra, Mahr,, see Caaeana el^itiea. 
Bfaoknr, Hind,, see Cordia latifoba. 
Bbola4aki, Bix»., tee Semecaipoa nnMHd 



BhoU&ri, Duk., see t_f jmI^ij, see Uimusopa 

Blioot-tlia, see Akjab, also p. 50. 

Bhora, Bekg., see RhJiophoni mucionata. 

Bliotau, see Berbcria Nenalensis. 

BhuiaonTu, Bind., see Comns. 

Bliuijiunu, SiHi., TsL., ei^ti iSw see Betola 

bhojpatn. *> 

Bhajapatri chcttu, Tel., i^lj-^ 8 "^tjj see Betula 

bhojpatra. *-^ *^' 

Bhurkunda, Hind., see p. 50, 
Bhsrso, Hens., see p. 50. 
BfajenK-tseug, Buui., see Amherst piovince, also 

p. 50. 
BhjDi, see Caryota arens. 
Bia, DuK., see PterocarpM marsnpium. 
BiUk, Hind., Dde., sec Fterocarpus maraupimn. 
Bibooa, Mahr., see Seuiecarpus onacardium. 
Biboowm, Mahk., see Semecarpos caneifeliits. 
Bibwn, Mahb., see Semecarpus cuneirolius. 
Biflal, Beho., see Bauhiuia purpnnseens. 
Bij^nonia, Sarcio, see Bonnah, also p. 50. 
Bignonk adenQ|)hvUa, see Pegu timber trees. 
Bignoniacea, see Burmah. 
BiRnonla chclonoides, See Circar woods, B^jiiioiua, 

BignDuia suaveolens, also pp. 9. SO. 
Bi^onia chics, see Bi^onia. 
Bignonia Corooaria, see Pegu timber trees, also 

p. 50. 
Bi;?nomafalcata,jr<ni'«MSS. see SpathodealUieedii. 
Bi^onia Indies, Zmh., see Calosanthes Indica, Ca- 

naia, BignnoiA, also p. SO. 
Bigpionio, leocoxvloii, see Cedar. 
Bipnonia pentandra, Lout., tee Bignonia lodita, 

Calosanthes Indica. 
Bignouia quadrilocularis. Salt., see Canara, also 

p. 51. 
BigQonia spalhacca, Sezi., Fl. lad., Linn., see 

Spathodea Hhi«dii, Circar voods, also p. 6 1, 
Bignonia spathoidea, see Bignonia ehclonoidcs, also 

p. 51. 
Bi^onia stipnlata, Itoxb., sec Buriimh, Spathodea 

siipulata, Akjab, also p. SI. 
Bignonia sosveoleus, Rotb., see Circar woods, also 

p. 51. 
Bignonia suberosa. Barb., see Millinfrtonia hor- 

tensis, also p. 51. 
Signonia nndulata, Rosrb., see Canara, also p. Bl, 
BifH'oii'A xjloc&rpo, Boxh,, see Circar woods, Goim- 

Datore woods, Canara, ^o pp. 9, 51. 
Bijioi), BuRM., see Amherst province, also p. B2, 
Bitki, Tel., t\-% see Garaeoia enneandra. 

v-» 
BiUci, Til., £) g see Gardenia latifolia. 

Bil(!7 talooks, see Artocarpns hirsuta. 

Biliinbi, Beng-, Eng., see Averrhoa bilimbi. 

Biltong Wanp, see Singapore woods. 

Bilioug, see Singapore woods. 

Bilion Wongi, see Malay peninsula. 

BQlu chettu, Tel., jjfc'aiM see Chlorosjlon Swie- 

BiUudu, Tel., £)t6 j^ see Chloroxjlon Swietcnia. 

! Chloroxjlon 

Bilva, Sass., see Cratsra rcligiosa. 

Bilni okoo, Tel., ^-o^Sb >"= Cratfcva religiosa. 



a fihettn, Tel., g°.»^to 



Bilvar titha mara, Can,, see Pen 
Bina. Beko., see Anicennia tomt 
Bineha, Bdk., see Flaconrtia sa; 
Bindake, Hind., see Sapindus ei 
Bingah F Bubm , see ^auclea di' 
Biotagon, see p. 52. 
Bintangor, see Penang woods, Bii 
Biutek, see Bomle mara. 
Bira, Tel., -^u see Elaeodendn 

Birch, see Betnla. 

Birmi-ki-jar, DuK,, j l^ |S ^ 

Roiburghii. ^ 

Birmi, HtSD., U j, see Crateevi 
Bitanfor wood, see Singapore wi 
Biti, Can., see black wood. 
Biti maram, Tam., ^3C.l^ias•. 

sissoides. 
Bitti, Can., see Dalbergia latifoli 
Black Rgallocha, £no., see Eagle 
Blackbumia monodelpba, Roxb., 
Blackbumia pimiata, see p. 53 
Black daincner tree, Exg., see Ct 
Black sissoo, see Cuttack woods. 
Black wellia, see Pro me. 
Blackwellia perpingua, sse Pegu 
Blackwellia spirals, see Pegu tin 
Blaekwellia tomeutosa. Vest., : 

p. 63. 
Black wood, Eno,, see Black w 

herst province, Balbergia sis: 

also pp. 16, 19,30,52. 
Blackwood tree. En G., see D 

Black wood. 
Bktti, Maleal, see Sonneratia s 
Blighia, see p. 52. 
Bligliia sapiita, Koh., see p. E2. 
Blinihing bsg, &Ialay, see Avcrrl 
Bliinbiug bssi, Malay, see Aven 
Blini-bing uianis, Malay, see Av' 
Boaj-gy-in, BuRM., see Bauhinia 



Badsh or Bondsen, HlND., Lsgcrs 
Bodda chettu, Tel., ,y»js "Sto 

rata, Purla Kimedy forests. 
Bodda knrra, see Circar woods, 
Boddakarra,TKL, gr>:SK-x si 

Bodda wood, see Circar woods. 
Kodaks, Ukia, see Purla Ximedj 
B>Sdanki chettu, Tel., ^^o£7< 
dendron agaUocha. 

Bodanta chettu, Tel., ^t^cJi^i 
purpurea. 

Boddi chettu, Tel., jj^ n^ta) 

Eoiburghii. "^ " ■ 

Bodo-c^da, sec Ganjam. 
Bodo-jamo, UaiA, see Eugenia ji 



fiodoka, Ubia, see p. 52. 
JioJoa, Hind., sec p. 63, 

Bogada karra, Tel., is^jfj^^.S sec Nauclca pur- 
purea, ^-'' 
Boggu, Tbl., js-t;(o see ChoreosL 

Bohira reora, Hikd., see Bi^onia uiidul&ta. 

Boisd' aiglc, Ph., see AqiuUria agalioclw, Eagle 
wood. 

Bnia de Brcsil, Fr., sec Ctesalpinia sappan, 

Bois de colopliane. Fit., see Canarium eommune. 

Hois do conleuvre, Fb., see Stmhaos colubrina. 

Bois de fer, Fr., see Iron wood. 

Boia de rose, Fr., see Rosewood. 

Boia of the GodaTcry, see Inga xylocarpa. 

Bokaarjt^^s, Sibg., see Gomphia angnstitolia. 

Bokcmniza, Buxu., sec Kjdia calyciiia. 

Bokmo, UiuA., see CieaaJpmia sappan. 

Bokur, Maiir., see Cordia rothii. 

Bglungce : banso, TsL., see p. 5!. 

Bombai, <§»««*, see p. 53. 

Bombas gosHjpium, Un*., see Cochtospennom 
gossjpium. 

Bomb:^ heptaphjUuni, Cm., see Bassia butjracea, 
Bombax Malabarieum. 

Bombax hctcrophyUum, sec Bombax pentandrara. 

Bombax. inaigne, see p. S3. 

Bombax Mambtu-icum, D. C., see Canara, Coimba- 
tcrc woods, Burmah. 

Bombax Malabarieum licptaplivlluiD, see Circar 
woods. 

Bombax Malabarieum, sec p. 53. 

Bombax pentandra, sec Pegu timber trees. 

Bombax peutandrnm, Lisa., IVieede., Roxh. 
Bombax pentimdruin, Eriodcndrou uifraclui 
also p. 53. 

Bombay, see Acacia amara, Bignonia chelonoidcs, 
Adansonia digitata, Artocajpus incisa. Acacia 
Arabics, Azsdirachla Tndica, Acacia catechu, Ar- 
tocarpus intcgrifolia, Alstouia scbolaris, Autides- 
ma alexiteria, Baubiuia acuminata. Acacia odora- 
tissima, fiauhinia raccmosa, Bassia ktifolia. 
Acacia specLosa, Bombax Malabarieum, Ailantbus 
eieelsus, BauUnia variegata, Bignouia quadrilo- 
cularis, Acacia suudra, Artocarpus Idi'suta, Aca- 
cia tomentosa, Kit^onia undulata, fiambuso. 
Acacia ferruginea, Agathis Australis. 

Bombay blackwood, 'Esq., see Cassia Sumatraiia, 
also p. 8. 



Book tlia, BuRU., see Amherst 
Boomayza, Buru., see AlbiKsia 
Boorooga karra, Tel., j^^bk! 
Malabarieum. 

Boorooga vrood, see Circar woe 
Boot-kus, Mahr., see Sbeodem 
Bot, Mahr., see Zizyplios jujt 
Borassus flabelliformis, tall pal 
! Ceylon woods, Coimoal 
10 pp. 19, S3 and 51. 
Borassus gomutus, Loar^ sec Arenga sacch&Hren. 
Borneo, see Archipelago of Eastern Asia. 
Boroana, Ubia, see CiatacTt spccit-s. 
Borodha, Urea, see Bauhinia vaiicgata. 
Boro-kolee, Tel., see p. 5S. 
Bosso, It., see Box wood, Bnxus. 
Bosonto^idi, Ubi*, see Bottlera tinctoria. 
Bosaolo, It., see Box wood, Buxus. 
Boswellia, sec p. 65. 
Boswellia glabra, Boxb., see p. 55. 
Boswellia glabra, see Boswellia, Boswellia thurifm. 
Boswellia serrata, Slacth., sec Boswellia thurtTera, 

Boswellia. 
Boswellia thnrifera, Soxb., see Boswellia, Boswellia 

thurifent, also p. 55. 
Botany isWl, see Brancaria eicclso. 
Botamcal gardens, see Alatonia scholaris. 
Botany bay be oak, see p. 56. 
Botku, Tel., ^p>ixiia ^'^ Hcmigymma Macleodii 



Bomlo mara, CiS., see p. 53. 

Bomma papata, Tel., see Stylocoryne Wcbera. 

Boadarah, Maue., LagerstnenUB parvillora, macro- 

carpa. 
Boue-oayaza, Bubm., sec Excatcaria agallocha. 
Bonga, BisAiA, Tag, see Areca catechn. 
Bongos jaropacea, Matav, see Michelia champaca. 
Bong-ko, Javas, see Hemandia sonora. 
Bong long tha, Bubm., sec AnihCrst province, also 

p. 53. 
Bongu Tcduru, Tel., sr»o!fo";i^& ** Bambuso. 

BonkhcjuT, see Carjota urens. 

Bono borilla, see Ganjam. 

Bonokouiarec, Ubia, Tel., see Futia Kime 

forests, also p. 53. 
Bon Booe, Bue.v., see p. 53. 
Bon soom, sec Assam. 

Boohor&.^s, SiNc, see Dipterocarpua liiapidna. 
Booineh,BBiiG., Flaixiurtia sapida. 
Boo-kauda-gass, Sikgh., see Roltlera tetracocca. 



Bottu kuni chettu, Tel., 

' Cordia poljgama. 



ir't»S&»Bu'3t»3 



T^jJK'BiM, • 



Bowlah, sec Assam. 

Bowsa, UiKD., see p. 56. 

Boo wood, see Canara. 

Box, see p. 17. 

Box wood, Eho., see Buxus, also p. 56 

Boymia rutaicajpa, A. Gtas, see Japan t 

Brab tree, Eng., see Borassas flabellifo 

Braoteata, see Bastard woods. 

Brahmitu;, see Assam. 

Branch flowered cynontetnt, Esq., see 

nuniflora. 
Brantey, sec Fenang woods, also p. 66. 
Bras-bras, see Singapore woods, also p. 
Brasiletto wood, EsG., Caisalpinia s^[ 
Brasilienholz, Geb , see Cresalpinia sap 
Brasilienhout, Dot., see Ceasalpmia sa] 
Brazil wood, £hg., see CtEsalpmia sapf 
Bread fruit tree. Eh g,, see Artocarpiu 
Briedelia, Specie*, see Circar woods, all 
, Briedelia laocEefolia, Roxb., see p. 56. 
I Briedelia montana, see p. 56. 
' Briedelia spinosa, Willde,, see Coimbi 

Circar woods, Canara, also pp. 9 aoc 
British Burmah, sec Artocarpus mi^ 

Ualabaricum, Bauliinia Malabarica, 

tomentosa, Albizzia elate, Burmah, 

pulata, Bignonia, Albizzia, Acacia a 

hinia racemow. 
Broad-leaved sepistan, Eng., see Cort 
Bcoossonetia popyrifeni, FeMi., J^ms 1 

also p. 56. 
Brnguiera gymnorrhiza, Zim, see Brugu 
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Bru^era Modagnacaricnsu, D. C, sec LuDimbeen 

racemosa. 
Bragniera parvifiora, see p. 66. 
Brugiiiera Hhecdii, see p. 5G. 
Bua-otu, Marquetia, see Santalnia album. 
Boa lontar, U.U.4Y, see Boraaaus flabellifoniiis. 
Babbe mara. Can., see Calophjllum ciJabEi. 
BqbUh, Mahk., see Pterocarpus marsupium, 
Bubroma giuuuma, Wilt^., see Ouaautua tomeU' 

tosa. 
Buchabanam, Gee., see Bums. 
Bucbonania au^tifolia, Rotcb., sec p. 57. 
Bnchanania latifolia, S«tf>., see Cuttack woods, 

Canani, Bunnah, Bacbaiuuiia iati folia, also p. 57. 
BuchsbsDin, Ger., see Box wood. 
Bnchanania variegata, sec p. E7. 
BncUatl, Hiiis., see p. 57. 
Bucklandia, i^KwiM, see p. 57 
Baclandia populnea, R., see p. E7. 
Budada-neoi r Tkl., t»5B'^a seeCarejanrborea. 
Biidarini, Tel., ,w»a'63 see Capparis divaricatft. 



Budderie, Saks., see ZiBjphns jujuba. 
Biuldhs cocoanut, Ehg., see Stcrculia niata. 
Buddi cbettu, Tbl., b ft-^ij) see Purlit Kimedj 
forests. * " ' 

e Spooia orien- 

BuSalo thorn, Eno.. see Acacia latronnm. 
Biihoari, Beho., see Cordia myxa, Cordia latirolia. 
Biiis, Fr., ace Buiua, Boi wood. 
BniooD, Behg., see Corfplia elata. 
Bula, Sans., see Agati grandiflomm. 
Bukampadaruka, Sans., see Cordia lajxa. 
Bnkajun, Eno., see Mclia scmperrirens. 
Bukarjim, Hind., see Melia sempen-ircos. 
Bukajim, Hind., see Melia sempervireoa. 
Bukajiin bukoju, Pebs., see Melia sempervirens. 
Bukbur, As., ace Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Buko, Beno., see A^ti gnuuMonun. 
Bakkapu chettu, Tkl., j^j if ^-34x1 sec Cieaalpi- 
nia sappan. w~* u • 

Bamboo, Tau., see Palghat woods, also p. 57- 
Bundaroo, Tel., aowtti *^ Nauclea cordifolia. 

BoDdhon, Ukia, see Cuttack woods. 

Bundkkund, see Boaweliia thurifera. 

Buobo, sec Pennng woods, also p. 57. 

Bun ach, Bend., see Morinda eiserta. 

Bardur, Uhia, Cuttack woods, also p. 57. 

Burhal, sec p. 57. 

Burija, Tel., u^vq^ sec Hjnicnodjttion cxcclsiun. 



Burmah, see') Bauhinia pnrporei 
Artocsrpus hirsuta,<Agati ^e 
pus eclmiata, Azadirachta Iiid 
tissima, Artocarpus intesnli 
pavonina, Bauhinia diphjlla, i 
Anacardium occidentale, olso j 

Burmese, see Acacia spcciosa. 

Burmese sassafras wood, sec La? 

Bunnese vamisli tree, Eng., i 
nsitatissima. 

Bnro-janti, Bbho., see Sesbania ^ 

Buroonm, see Mehra Forest TTa?. 

Buro-rittia, Beno., see Sapiudua 1 

Burra flawan, see Carrota nrens. 

Burra jamon. Hind., .yn \^ ] 
jamoolana. 

Burra munga, Hind., Bj^ | y ' 
Tiflorum. •' ' 

Burra nuge. Can,, sec Olea dioic: 

Bnirul niara, Can., sec Bombax. 

Bursera aerrata. Wall., sec Icica '. 

Buruga, Tbl., ttTT^tSiJCj sec Eriw 

Buruga kurra, sec Circar woods. 
Burnga mauu, Tel., iiniSajcaW 

labarirucn, Pentandnim. 
But, Behg., see Ticus Indica. 
Buta kammee iiiamm, Tam., j 

aee Nauclea parvifolia. 
Butea Gibsonii, see p. 61. 
Butea parv-jflora, aee p. CI. 
Butea frondosa, Roxh., sec Bust 

timber trees, Coimbatore wO' 

p. 61. 
Butea frondosa calnkcolc, soc Ce; 
Bute karamee, Tel., -ott>'3'35b: 

pairillora. 

Butonica speciosa. Lam., see Ban 
Butea snpcrba, Boxb., see p. 01. 
Butta giuiapoD, Tbl., «^Sj(^-!j 

Buxns, see p. 6S. 
Buxns balearica, aee Bujtus. 
Burns Cbinensis, Lk., see p. GS. 
Buxus emarginatus, Walt., see p. 
Buxus sernpervirens, see Buxus. 
Bwoi-jin, BuBH., sec Bauhinia r 

Byew, BuRU ., see Dillenia scabn 
Bj-il-uu, BuKM., sec Antidesma 
Bjttneria, Specie*, aee Bunnnh. 
BjttneriaccK, see Bumiah. 
Bjturj, see Assam. 



Caba milile, Sm., see Vitex trifolia. 
Cabbage palm, Eno., see Areca olentcica, 
Cabo negro, 8p., see Gomuto. 
Cadoli pua, Tam., £t_^^fiun-, see Lagcrstm: 

Codippiia wood, see Canora. 

Cadjans, see p. 6S. 

CKsalpinia, see p. 63. 

Cicsalpiaia bonduccella, ace CtEBolpimn. 



CKsalpinia coriaria, WiUde, sec 

p. 63. 
Cicsalpijua dig^fna, sec CEesalpinii 
CaisaJpima paniculata, aee Ciesalp 
CKaalptnia sappao, Jauii, sec Ce 

woods, Cfesalpinio, also p. "3. 
CiBsalpinia sepiario, Boxb., ace p, 
CahamiKlc, SiHon., see p. 63. 
Caillca cincrca, see p. 63. 



Cakaj, Can., see Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Calsmander niMam? Tam., S&ar uiir^/r u 

Camander wood, Diospjroa hjisuta. 
Calamander wood, see Ebony, abo p. 63. 
Calambuco, see p. 63, 
Calamua, see p. 63. 
Calamus draco, Willde , see Calamus, Rotsncd also 

T). G3. 
Calamus estensus, see Calamns. 
Calamua gracilis, see Calamus. 
Calamus petneus. Lour., see Calamus, also p. 03, 
Calamus mtaug, LinM., Roxb., see Calamus rotaug, 

also p. (i3. 
Calamua rotang, see Cakmns. 
Calamua Rojleanus, Griffith, sec p. 6i. 
Calamus Hoxbui^lui, Gnffilh, Eoyk, see Calamua 

rotang. 
Calamua rndentum, Lour., aee Calamus rotang. 
Calamua scipionum, see Calamus, also p, 64. 
Calamus tenuis, see Calamus. 
Calamus verua. Lour., see Calamus, Rotang. 
Calapa, Malay, see Cocos nueifera. 
Calappas, Kiapt, see Cocos nueifera. 
Calosanthea Indica, see Coimbatore woods. 
Calcutta, sec Burmah. 
Calicut, see An^elj. 
California, see Bintangor. 
Calipa, seep. 10. 

Calhcarpa arborra. Sari., see p. 64, 
Coloplijllum, Speeiet, sec Burmah, also pp. 8 and Oi. 
CalopTivllum acuminatum, Waldomie, see Cejlon 

wooos, also p. Gi. 
CalophjUum august if olium, Rorb., see Foon or 

Peon, C^phyllum, Augustifoljum, also pp. 8 

nod 64, 



CalophTUnm bintagor, Raxb., aoe Calopliyllum 

iaopDTllnm. 
Cslotiiijllum colabioides, G. Don, *e CalophyUum 

Colophjllum calaha, Liim., see Calophyllum calaba, 

Calophyllnm, also p. 65, 
Calophvllum calaba, Gomikeenee, see Ceylon 

woods. 
Calophyllum inophyllum, Liiui., see Poon or Peon, 

Ca&ua, DiUema pentagyna, also pp. 19 uut 6S. 
Calaphyllum longifolium, see Burmah, Amherst 

prosmoe, Pegu timber trees, also p. 6S, 
Calophyllum spariam, CAouf, see Calophyllum 

CalophTllum sweet scented ; Sombe, see Ceylon 

woods. 
Calophyllum thalicttnides, Jditsi., Japan timber 

trees. 
Calophyllum Wightiaua, WalL, see Calophyllum 

Calosanthea Indica, Btumie, Blaim., see Bignonia 

Indies, also p. 66. 
Calotropis, R., see p. 66. 
Calotrapis gigantea, Andr , R., aee Calotropis pro- 

cera, also p. G6. 
Calotropis herbacea, Carey, see p. 66, 
Calotropis procera, R., see p. 66. 
Caln-liealc, SiHcn., aee Butea fnmdosa. 
Calu midiriya, Sihoh., see Diosphyras hirsufa. 
Caluvere, Singh., sec p, 64. 
Calysaccion anguBlifolia, see Potgi oc Peon. 



C^yptrantlies caryopi 

£ugeuia earyophyli 

Eugenia jamwlwui, 
Calyptrantlies cumini, 

also p. 66. 
Calrptranthes jamboli 

Eugenia jamDolina, 
Cdiptr«ntlie.a, Clove t 

Ceylon woods. 
Calysaccion angustifol 
CaiysacciOD angnstlfol 
Calysaccion bngifolia, 
Cambessedea oppositif 
Cambesscdia, KuiUk., 
Cambogia ^tta, Linn. 

dendron gambogioid 

Camel'a thorn, Eno.. See auiu^i uiBuimuTo. 

Camirium cotdifoli'im, Girrl*., see Alcurites trQoba. 

Cammunium sinense, Ramph., see Aglai&od(«»ta. 

Camooga wood, aee Circar woods, also p. 6 

Camphora officiiialia, see Camphor wooa. 

Camphora oiBcinaniin, Neet., see Laarus ca 

Camphor tree, see Camphor wood. 

Camphor wood, Eng., see Sumatra, Campb 
also p. 66, 

Canana amra, Sans., see Spondias mangifer 

Canara, see Artocarpus hirsuta. Acacia eb 
noma suaveolens, Bauhinia purpurea. But 
dosa, Bomlc mara, Andgen, Alslonis si 



Allan thus ttalabaricus, : 
Canara abounds in fuel, se 



^Si 



6?. 



Caaarium Bengalense, Eoxb., see j>. 63. 
Canarium commune, see Lit*, p. 68. 
Canarium geniculstum, see Pegu timber tri 

p. 68. 
Caiiarium mehenbethene, Gart., see G 

commune. 
Cane, Ekg., see Calamus rotang. 
Canela. 3p., see Cinnamomum zeylaninun. 
Canella, It., Pobi., see Cinnamoinnm acy] 
Canes, aee p. 63. 
Canf^, Tax., see p. 63. 
Cams, see Fenang woods. 
CanneUe, Fu., see Cinnamomum r,eylanicvi 
CanI Ilium coronal um, Zom., seeltaodiadiun 
Canthium cotymbosum, Fibs., sceStylocor 

bera, 
Canthium didymnm, sec Circar wooda, alao 
Canthium nitena ? see Canara, Coimbat<»« 

also p. 63. 
Canthium parviflarum, Lam., see Coimbatovi 

Canara, Circar woods, also p. 69. 
Capparis bispcrma, Rorb., see Capparis fjra 
Capparis brevispinaF Gihuon, see Cappans 
Capania cancscens, see Canara. 
Capparis divaricata. Lam., see Coimbatore 

Canara, also p. 60. 
Capparis bnrrida, £/m, see p. 69. 
Capparia firandis, Lin*, Klein, see Cuiara 

woods, Coimbatore woods, Cwparis gnm 

p. 69. 
Capparia maxima, Ilefu, Roth., Rwcb., S. J 

Capparis grandis. 
Capparis trifoliata, Roxb., sec Cralsra Rrw 
Capparia xcylanica, Hoxb., see Cwparis bw 
Carallia inlegerima, 21. C, sec Buntub, 

lucid.-v. 



C«nilli& intc^ifolia, Grali., sec Cundlia lucida, 

Carallia lanMfffolia, Roxb, see p. 69. 

Candlia Inci^ Rorb., see p. 09. 

CanJlia zejlBuica, Davette, see Ce;loi^ iroods. 

Cantllia nejlauica, see p. 69. 

Carambola, Port., see Averrhoa catambok. 

Caianosi, Rkerde, see Vitex. trifolia. 

Carapa, see p. 69. 

Corapa moliicceDsis, Laai., see Xjlocaqius grana- 

Carbnlio, Port., Sp., see Oak. 

Carho-lizni, L.iT., see Cliarcoal. 

CarboiuJs charcoal, Eno., see Charcoal. 

Carbon de lena, Sf., see Charcoal. 

CvboDe de legna. It., see Charcoal, 

Carboniuin, Lat., see Charcoal. 

Cardenia costata, liitrb,, see Qardenia coronaria. 

Cardia domestica F Sett., see Cardia obliqim. 

Cardia mjsa, see Cirear woods. 

Cardia reticukta, Soxb., see Cordia fmgustifolia. 

Cardole, see Anacardium occidenlale. 

Careemaradoo, Tan., see p. 69. 

Careya arborea, Kahatte, see Cejlon woods, 

Careya, Spfciei, sec p. 69. 

Careva aooroa, Roib., see Amherst province, Bur- 

nuh, Proine, Pegu timber trees, Coimbatore 

wood;, Caoara, also p. 69. 
Cat«ya arborca, Kumbee, Hikd , sec Jubbulpore 

Careja sphsTico, see p. 70. 

Carejstrce, IJffG., aee Careja arborea. 

Corissaa carandas, see p. 7U, 

Garoomaroodum. see Circar woods. 

CaroovaugM, Tah., ^Q^Qaiiixm, see Acacia odo- 

ratissimo. 
Caq)inu8 erosa, Bl., see Japan timber tree. 
Car-rawajtha, see Amhetst praviaee. 
Carria speciosa, Gardn., see Gordonia speciosa. 
Carrimarriddi, Tah,, see p, 70, 
CarriTemhu marajn. Tail, «(fl ©5u:iq iaitid, 

sec GanigA pinnata. 
Carruwa puttaj, Tam., «(T^aiir uC-aLt_, see Cin- 

namomum lejlanicnm. 
CarjoD, OnsEK, see JagUns regia. 
CaryophjUus, see Eugenia. 
CaiTonhf Uiis aromaticus, Iahii., sec Engenia carjo- 

pnjilata. 
Caryota horrido, Gardn., sec p. 70. 
Gaiyota urens, see Borassus nabelliformis. 
Csrjota ureas, Kittool Nepcra, see Cejlon woods. 
Carvota urens, Zi'im., see Canara, Circar vfoods, 

abo p. 70. 
Caseana, Special, see Circar woods, also p. 71. 
Casearia oatuiala, Walt., »ee p. 71. 
Caaearia elliptica, see Coimbatore woods, Canara, 

^op. 71. 
Ca»e»ria pentandra, see p, 71. ^ 
Cashew api^e oil, see Anacardium occidentale. 
Cashew nut, see p. 19. 
Ctuhcw tree wood, see Canara. 
Cnsse Gstnlense, Fb., aee Gathartocarpua fistula. 
Cassia, aee p. 7i. 

Cassia, ^eeiei, see Bormali, also n. 71. 
Cassia auiiculata, see Circar woods, also p. 71. 
Cassia cinnamomum, see p. 71. 
Cassia cinnamomum, Dawobkurcndoo, sec Cejlon 



Cassia Rstula, Imiii, sec Burma 
fistula, Canara, Coimbatore vi 
Cassia florida, see Bumiah, also 
Cassia Jaraiuca, sec Cathartocai 
Cassia tnarginatn, .Am £., see Ct 

Cassia msj^imita, Roib., (not "V^ 

cassia, Eng., aee Cathartocarp 
Cassia nodosa, see Catiiartocarp' 
Cassia pulpa, Lat., see Catharto 
Cassia purgante, Port., see Catl 
Cassia Sumatnuia, see Arrerof 

trees, Black wood, also pp. 6, 
Cassia sumatrana Airemene, see 
Cassurium jramifemm, Lom., R 

dium occidentale. 
Caatenea Indica, see Pegu timbc 
Castenea Martabanica, see p. 7S 
Caatanea vesca, Girrta,, ter., see i 
Caatanoapermum anstrale, see p 
Casuarina, see Borassus flabelhfi 
Casuarina eqiiiaitifolia, see pp. S, 
Caauariua littorca, sec SuLiatra. 
Caauarina muricata, JCorb., see p 
Casuaria pentandra, see Pcf^ tu 
Casuaria pomaiidra, see p. 73. 
Catamarans, sec Ailanthus excel 
Catappa benzoiu, Gartn., sec T 

Calecliu palm, Ekg., see Aroca ( 
Catechu tree, Enc, see Acacia c 
Catechu, see Acacia catechu. 
Catechu, see p. 19. 
Cathartocarpus (Salula, PEiu., s( 
Cathartocarpus fistula, L., see B 
Cathartocarpus Javanicus, Pbrs. 
Cathartocarpus maiffioatus, O. j 

carpus Roibui^hu, 
Cathartocarpus nodoaus, Voigi., 
Cathartocarpus Koxburghii, aee 
Cattupuna, Tam., »wlM L/en 

Cautovam^ see Falghat woods, 
Cavella, Lat., see Cinnamomum 
Cavughu, Malbal, see Areca ca 
Cavita vriks^a, Cab,, see Pironia 
Cawa-arang, see Penang woods, x 
Caja-vaai;.dee ? Coch-Cuih, see 
Caj-me, Coch-Chin., see Tamar 
C^othus Aaiaticus, Ziair, see C 
Ceanothus capsularia, Roib., sec < 
Cedar, Eko., see Paulghot woo 

bularis, also pp, 19 and 73. 
Cedar of Guina, ace Cedar. 
Cedar of Lebanon, see Cedar. 
Cedar-root, see Cedar, Paulghat- 
Cedar wood, Enq,, see Hjmenod 
Ceder, Dut., see Cedar. 
Cedre, Fn., see Cedar. 
Cedrela hexandra. Wail., see Cei 
Cedrela toona, Boxb., see Bui 

woods, Cediu-, Canara, Assam, 

Jara timbers, also pp. 19 and 
Cedro, Sp., It., see Cedar. 
Cedrus, Lat., see Cedu. 
Cedrus deodaja, see Larii deodi 

dcodara, also p. 75. 
Cedrus or Larix, sec Cedar. 
CedniB libaniu, sec Cedar, 



Ceiba pculatulra, Gintn., see ErtudcndroQ aufrac- 

tunsuin, Bonibai pcnUudrum. 
Cclastrinece, sec p. 75. 
Cclflstrua emai^naU, Willie, see p. 75. 
Cclastrus montana, Rorb., see Canara, ulso p. 76. 
Celaaf nis artieulatuH, TkLff., ace Jnpfln timber trees. 
CcUa wuugc maiam. Tax., ^ot'^^M Lasih, also 

Celtis oriciitalia, Roxb., see Sponia oricnlalia. 

<;eltis tctrnnthera, see Pegu timber trees. 

Celtis Willdcnowiana, Hoem., see Japan timber 

Central India, see Boswellia thuritcta. 
CcphalauUms pilulifcr, Iiau., see Kaucica par- 

Cephalotaxua Fortnnei, Hoot, see Japan timber 

CcpLalotoxas umbraculiferB, see Sieb., see Japan 

timber trees. 
Ccram, see Anibjna wood, Atcbipclogo of Eastern 

CeraseidoB apctato, see S. and Z., aee Japan timber 

Cerbera lacttuiB, Svek., see Cerbera manghas. 

Ccrbcra mangliBa, Linn., see p. 75 

Cerbera quatcriiifolia, Rorb., sec Cerhcra manghaa. 

Ceresc, Hind., see p. 75. 

Ceriacus Molabaricua, 0<frln., Randia dumetorum. 

Cejlon, aee Atti, Artecarpus incisa, Averrhoa ca- 
rambola, Abtonia sclinlam, Azadirachta Indica, 
Cerrya ammoniila, JSrie marmeloa, Antiaria, 
Areca catechu, Adlmtoda vasJca, Anlsophyllum 
zejlanicum, Uoasia lonetifolia, Aeacia vera. Ana- 
cardiiim ocfidentalc, Arloearpiis hirsuta, Boras- 
8US flabcUifomi.', Aleuriles triloba, Arrcmene, 
Bauliinia tomentosB, AquUaria Mulacennsis, Bau- 
hinin aeumioata, Artocarpus intcj^iifulia. , 

Oejion ebonj, sec Pcnang wooib.' 

Ceylon tea tree. End., see G1i£odendron glaaciun. 

Ceylon woods, see p. 75. 

Cliodaeula, Tel., sec Valeria Indiea. 

Ciiadaebej, Tah., sec Palgliat woods, also p. 76. 

Cliadacbj maram, Tam,, #l-#S lajrir, see Grewia 
tilia^folia. 

Chahoong, see Aijab, also p. 711, 

Chai-bin, Burm., aee Scraccarpus .inacardium. 

Chftilc, HiKD., see p. 7(i. 

Chakotti, IIiNii., aee p, 76. 

Cliolita, Benq., see Ddleuia sneclosa. 

Chala-dhona, UeuP see Erythrina Indica. 

Chalta, Beng,, see Billeuia apeciostv. 

Chama, Tbl,, i^:S> see Prosopis apicigcra, 

Chamojrops, see p. 76. 

ChanMcrops excelaa, sec p. 76. 

ChaniBrops Hitchiooa, Oriffilh, see p. 70. 

Chamaree, MiHR., see Premna integrifolia. 

Chambara, Maiib., see Frenma tomentosa. 

Chanibolec, Buk. F ^_Uxxb. see Bauhinia Vahlii. 

Cbampa, Bbkg., see Micbelia chmnpaca. 
Champao, Hind., see Akjab, also p. 76- 

CbampacB, Saks., see Htchdia champaca. 
Champadah, see Artocarpus paljpheme. 
Champoka, Beng., sec Micbelia cbampaca. 
CbniDpokam, Maseal, see Micbelia cbampaca. 
ChampaJianiu, Tel,, ■cJoSB'rios ^^ Micbelia ehara- 

nbampcyainii, Tei.., ^'o'loaSsSw *<* Ifichelia 



Chondol, HiKD., J 
Chandana, Sans., si 
Chandan, Mahb., s 
Chanilana, Malai, 

albam, Pterocarj; 
Chandanam, Taic,, 
Cliandanam, Tel., -^ 
Cbandananu chettu 

talnm album. 
Cbandra cbettu, 1 

Kimcdy forests. 
Oiandara mant, Mj 
Chandra, Tel., {j-q 
Chandum, Tel., . 

tatinus. 
Changal, HiM>., seo u. lu. 
Chan^, see Malay Feninsola, Singapore woods. 
Chaiuiee, Ta«., See p. 70. 
Cbanny ntaram, Tam., see p. 76. 
Cbauny venjndi, Tah., aee p. 76. 
Chaplasha, HiXD., see ChittagDng, A 

cliaplaslia. 
Cbar, Maiiel, see Buchanania latifolia. 
Cliam, Sanb., aee Bucbanania latifolia. 
Chara cbettu, Tel., ^a's^Bias see Bi 

latifolia, " ' 

Chara-nmmidi cbettu, Tel., ■^ytfojj^mV 

Purla Kimcdy forests. 
Cln'ira uappu, *Tel., :[y»»££o see Bi 

latifolia. •'• 

Cbara-panippoo, Tam., tfriTi-ifTjULJ, sc 

nania latifolia. 
Charbon, Fn., ace Charcoal. 
Chorbon dc bois, Fb., sec Charcoal. 
Charcoal, sec Auacardium occidcntolc, ala 
Chordal, An., aee Salvadoro Pcrsica. 
Chardul. Au., see Salvodora Pcrsica. 
Chardul of the Talmud, see Solvadora Pc 
Cbarlombi, see p. 77. 
Chonnagi;, FEsa , JLa J Va. secJuglans 
Charo, Uiua, see Purla lOmcdy forests, 

nk latifolia. 
Cbarooli, Hind- J , • W sec Bnchoi 

folia. S? ^-^ ■• ' 

Cbaru-mamidi, Tel., ^r'tSjSr'CoS see B' 

latifolia. ' 

Chaste tree, £no., see Vitei arborca. 
Cbatiun, Be«g., ace Alstooia acholaria. 
Chutta matta, Tel., ^7*ij->:&lTv aee 

gmninifeta. ^ * 

Chaulmoogta odortkta, see Pegu timber t 

p. 77. 
Chaurioeho, HiHs.rSee p. 77. 
Chaysn kt^oe, Bdkm., see Amoora mhiti 
Chechua, Oond., see Acacia odoratissima. 
Chee neb, BuBX., see Amherst nroTiuce, \ 
Cheer, Hind., sec Pinna longifoW 
Cheerie, Sakb., see Mimusops tiexindra. 
Cheetz, Mahb., see Tanurindos Indica. 
Chelat pipul, Bemg., see StiUinsjia sebifei 
ChcUa wnnge, Ta.v., Seu a/sn, see p. 
Chem maram, see Malbai^ Amoora rohit' 
Chempaka manu, Tbl., ^o^b-jjj^ sc 

Chcna, aee p. 77. 

ChendauB, Behg., sec Ptcrocnrpus santal 

Chcndn phul. Hind., sec Farkia biglaudu 



Cbendurapuchctlu, TEL,^OiSf^^i» BeeKott- 
lera tinctoria. ^ " ' 

Chcne, Fa, »ec Oak. 

Chenebroon, sec Akjab, also p. 77. 

Chcnnangi, Tel., ^rf^ o5\ see Lagerstwemia nia- 

crocarpa- "* ' 

Cheniut nair, sec p. 77. 
CberoaluuT. Tak.. see p. 77. 
Cherri, lijt., sec Tree englisa. 
Cherro canny, Tam., see p. 77. 
Cherro naUmpella, TiM., see p. 77. 
Cherro poona. Tax., see p. 77. 
CheTTo timbu. Tah., see p. 77. 
Clierro vunjee, Tam., rce p. 77. 
Cherry tree, see p. 77. 

Cheru-pnna, Taic , ^(t^ljxi 3iir, see Poon or Peon. 
Chetippa, Tel., '^g^. ace HymeDodyction excel- 

Chetippa, Tel., 08f \ ^^ nymendyclion. 

Chettu, Til., sw Tree englisa. 
Chicacole, ace p. 77. 
Chickrassia, sec Chiltagong. 
ChicoaF Bess., sec Sponia orientalis. 
Chickrassia tsbularis, see Coimbatore woods, Cana- 

ra. Cedar, Assam, also pp. 16 and 77. 
Chfkati maou? Tel., ^ij'^sjijfi see Mesora Tcr- 

rca. ' 

Chikiassi, Bekg., see Chickrassia tabulnris. 
Oiikrasaia tabuluis, Jmi. ? see Burmah. 
ChikiJ uiara, Can., sec Acacia clata. 
Chilaka duduga, Tel., .Oe.'^&e&k sec Guattcria 
(wrssoidcs. ^ ' 

Chil hinj, IIikd., sec St rjchnos potatorum. 
Cliilbinj-ka-hsT, Ddk., sec Strrctinoi potatorum. 
Cliilbinj-ki-Iakri, Hind., Strychnos potatorum. 
Chilgozoh, PutAl., see Pinus Gcrardiana. 
Chilla, Tel., ^t> see Strychnos potatorum. 

Chilla chettn, Tel., see Strychnos potatorum. 
Chillaghinzalu chettu, Tel., sec Strychnos potato. 

Chilla ginja cbetin, Tel., see Strychnos potatomm. 
ChillBiinc, sec Aoogeissus latifoUus. 
Chillbinj, Hind., see Strychnos potatomm. 
Chilrow of Northern Himalaya, see Pinus webbiana. 
Chiina-puitji, Maleal, see Cochlaspcnniun gossi- 



Chma, see Ancistrolobns oamcuji. 
China karinguTa, Tel., O(f"ff'aojfo» see Garde- 
nia Incida. ' 

China moralli, Tel., OjJ-Rntf C «* Buchanania 
Utifolia. "* 

Chinar, Febs., 3ee PLitanus oiientalis. 
China red wood, sec Fenang woods, aUo p. 7S. 
Chinjerita, see p. 78. 
Chinjeritt, see Fenang woods. 
Chinna boto^, Tel., ^^ ts^baSo s^ Cordia an. 
f^tifolia. ** ' 

Chuma jominl, Tel., .fl^^BjO ^^ Acacia cinera- 

Chinna kaliDga,TEL., {v(.];poK see Dillenia pen- 
tagyna. *<* ' 



■' ^'^'^'''j 



!liinna nngi, Tel. 
parvifloi 

;hinna tumi clieltu, Tel, 
Furla Kiniedy forests. 



<3<^^ 



Chmny, Tau., see p. 7S. 
Chinta chettu, Tel., Qo^^ba 
Indica, «J' 

Chinta pondu, Tel., sec Tanmrindu 
Chin Eooay, Bttru., bcc Amherst p 
Chiri, Sahb., see Wright iaantidjs 

sops heiandra. 
Chiri bikki, Tel., ijeOS) ^^o G 

fera. ~' 

Chiri dudduga, Tel., .OOiSiEfej: se 
lea. o ' 

Chiri manu, Tei., tjes^ffc sec ( 
folia. ' 



Chiiongia sapido, Smi:' sec Buch 

Chirorii, Hind., .^ . .^ see 

tifolia. <S^ iJT> 

Chirugo, Tel., oOaXb see Caryot 
Chini pinnai, Tam., &(T^d]eii^, i 

calaba. 
Cliinracy, sec Fenang woods, also i 
Chitka, Beng., see Bauhinia acumi 
Chitaka mraku, Tel., sec XanthocI 
Chitra, Hind., I ji*. see Berber 
Chitraka, Tel., {jigs' sec Limceni 

Chitta dudoka, Tel., ■CtyCSiti.i ■■ 
rasoidcs. ti <*> ' 

Chittagonff, sec Callicarna arborea, 
plaaha, Calamns, Anarachne tril 
tenia acutangulo, also p. 78. 

Cbittagong wood, Eno., sec Chick 
Cedrela toona, also p. 16. 

Chitta linny, Tam., sec p. 78. 

Chitta tnmiki, Tel., ^^ ^^Cog si 
mentosa. u ' 

Chitti ankudn, Tel., see Wrightia 

Chittigong karro, Tel., ^ a i^oJi 
rassia tabularis. » 



Chloaini, BuRiu., sec Eriolaeno. 
Chloride of zinc, see p. 79. 
Chloroiylon, Flowered satin. Mai 

Ion woods. 
Chloroiybn, Satin. Burute, see O 
Chloroiylon swietenia, Roxb., see 

Cuiara, Coimbatore woods, also p 
Choar kullie, Tam., Qfnnaaieift, 

brifuga. 
Choar kulli maram, Tam., Qennai 

Soymida febrifuga. 
Chob-i-pao, Kash., see Fothergillia 
Chochena, Uwi, see p. 79. 
Chochhi, HiKD., see p. 79. 
Choecarpos pungens, see p. 79. 
Choecarpus pungens. Hedaework, st 
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Choniondri, see p. 79. 

Chonemorplia antidysenterica, G. Don, see Holarr- 

hena antidysenterica. 
Choonokolee, Uria, see p. 79. 
Chorayeffodee, Ubia, see p. 79. 
Cbor-kafli, see p. 9. 
Chorocadamboo, Tam., see p. 79. 
Chota akunda, HiUD., \ t^S\ \j ^^^ see Calo- 

tropis herbacea. "^'^ ' 

Cbota Nagpore, see Aura doka, Eburkunda. 
Cboto jam, Bisng , see Eugenia caryopbyllifolia. 
Gbouku maram, Tam., fiF^e(^u^irih, see Casuari- 

na equisitifolia. 
Cboureeona, Ueia, see p. 80. 
Cbovanna-mundari, Maxeal, see Baubinia varie- 

gata. 
Cbrysopbyllum acuminatum, see Canara, also p. 80. 
Chuckwa, see Cbittagong. 
Cbumpa, Duk., Ijsj,^ see Micbelia cbampaca. 

Cbunduna, DtiK., see Santalum album. 

Ghune, Maleal, see Catbartocarpus fistula. 

Cicca distica. Nelly, see Ceylon woods. 

Cicca disticba, see Aranellab. 

Gincbona, see Achras sapota^ also p. 80. 

GincbonaceiB, see Bunnsih. 

Cmnamon tree, Ekg., see Cinnamomum zeylani- 

cum, Canara. 
Cinnamomum, Lat., see Cinnamomum zeylanicum. 
Cinnamomum aromaticum, see p. 80. 
Cinnamomum cassia, BlutM, see Cinnamomum aro- 
maticum. 
Cinnamomum culilawan, Nees,, sec p. 80. 
Cinnamomum eucalyptoides, Nees.y see p. 80. 
Cinnamomum iners, Nees,, see Coimbatore woods, 

Canara, also p. 80. 
Cinnamomum iavanicura, see p. 80. 
Cinnamomum Loureirii, see p. 80. 
Cinnamomum rubrum, see p. 80. 
Cinnamomum sintoc, see p. 80. 
Cinnamomum tamala, see p. 80. 
Cinnamomum xantboneuron, see p. 81. 
Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Nees,, see p. 81. 
Circa mountains, see Bignonia quadruocularis. 
Circars, see Alangium decapetalum, Bassia latifolia. 

Acacia csesia. 
Circar woods, see p. 81. 
Cissus arborea, Florsk, see Salyadora Persica. 
Citron, see Boswellia tburifera. 
Citron worts, see Aurantiaceae. 
Citrus aurantium, Idnn., see p. 82. 
Citrus bergamia, Itis»o, see p. 82. 
Citrus decumana, Rmo, see p. 82. 
Citrus iaponicus, TA6^., see Japan timber trees. 
Citrus iimonum, Eisso, see p. 82. 
Citrus medica, Litm., see p. 82. 
Citrus nobilis. Lour,, see Citrus aurantium' 
Clearing nut tree, £ng., see Strycbnospotatorum. 
Clove tree, Eno., see Penang woods, Eugenia ca- 

ryopbyllata, Eu^nia. 
Club wood of Tabiti, see Casuarina muricata. 
Cluytea collina, Bosb., see Canara, Coimbatore 

woods, Circar woods, also p. 82. 
Cluytia patula, Bwd., see p. 82. 
Cluytia spinosa, Bosb,, Bnedelia spinosa. 
Coaya maram, Tam., Qairdjiuinajnh, see Psidium 

pyriferum. 
Coast, forests Malabar, see p. 17. 
Cobbari aku, Tel., r'avirSb »ee Cadjans. 



Cobri, Can., sec Cocos nucifera. 

Cocalola latifolia, see Iron wood. 

Cocos nucifera, Lat., see Cocos nucifera. 

Coccbi, It., see Cocos nucifera. 

Cochin, see Alangium decapetalum. 

Cocliin-Cbina, see Calamus, Agbua odorata, Abo- 

gium decapetalum. 
Cocblospermum gossypium, 2) C, see Bombax pn- 

tandrum, also p. 82. 
Cocoanut, see Penang woods. 
Cocoanut cabbage, Eno., see Cocos nncifeia. 
Cocoanut oil, Eng., see Cocos nucifera. 
Cocoanut toddy, Eng., see Cocos nucifera. 
Cocoanut tree, Eng., see Cocos nucifera, also p. 19. 
Cocoanut tree root, see Penang woods. 
Cocoanut tree wood, see Canara. 
Cocoanut water, Eng., see Cocos nucifera. 
Cocos, Sf., see Cocos nucifera. 
Cocos, Eb., see Cocos nucifera. 
Cocos nucifera, Linn,, see p. 82. 
Cocos nucifera, Cocoanut, see Ceylon woods. 
Cocos nypa. Lour., see Nipah frnticans. 
Coia pallum, Tam., Qsinuiutru&rth, see Psidius 

pyriferum. 

Coimbatore, see Alangium decapetalum, Acaeia 
amara, Bignonia chelonoides, Bignonia xjlocar- 
pa, Acacia odoratissima, Acacia IcucophlonL, Bas- 
sia longifolia, Ailantbus excebus, Bauhinia Uh 
mentosa. Balanites iEgyptiaca, Banliinia aconi- 
nata, Antidesma alexiteria, Artocarpus tuRuU, 
Azadiracbta Indica. 

Coimbatore woods, see p. 84. 

Coir, Hind., see Cocos nucifera. 

Colbertia Coromandeliana, 7> (Z, see Dflbenia pen- 
tagyna. 

Colong-gass, Singh., see Nauclea cordifolia. 

Cotophonia Mauritiana, 2> C, see Caaariiim com- 
mune. 

Oolopbyllum inopbyllum, see Coimbatore woods. 

Coluorma Asiatica, E., see p. 84. 

Colymbeya excelsa, Sftren^., see Araucaria cxcelsa. 

Colyptrantbes. jambouma. Alubo, see Ceylon woods. 

Comoretacese, see Burmab, also p. 9. 

Commercial names of trees, see p. 8. 

Commipbora Madagascarensis, Zuictf., see p. Si. 

Common bead tree, Eng., see Melia ar^iaradL 

Common bread tree, Eng., see Lunu midelle. 

Common orange, Eng., see Citrus aurantium. 

Common walnut tree, Eng., see Juglans regia. 

Compbia malabarica, D C, see Gomphia angnsti- 
folia. 

Compbia zeylanica, J) C, see Gomphia an^ustifolia. 

Goucan, see Anogeissus latifoHus, Bignonia qaaii- 
locularis, But^ frondosa. 

Concans, see Baubinia anguina, Baubinia raceiBoa» 
Baubinia scandens, Bauninia tomentosa. 

Codaga pala, Malbal, see Wtightia antidjsenterieab 
Conda tnan-kaia, Tel., see Sterculia foliis digitife 
Conda tungadoo, see p. 19. 
Gondondong of i2tf»f!4., see Spondias mangifi i. 
Gonessi ba^ tree, Eng., see Wiigbtia aniid^ »- 
terica. 



Conesaie, Fr., see Wrigbtia antidysentei 
Congo, see p. 85. 
Con^ wood, Tam., see Yatica tambngaia. 
ConifersB, see Agathis Australis, Bear voodi dso 

p. 86. 
Conjee maiam, Tam., see p. 85. 
Con-moo, Bubm., see p. 85. 
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Comiartu, ^ede$, see Pegu iimber tnes. 

Connmms mtidus, Roxb., see p. 85. 

Connanu panicoktus, Ro*b., see p. 85. 

Coiuumu apeciosa. Me p. 85. 

Conocorpna, ^eeits. Me p. 9. 

GonocafpnB acominituA, Bexi., see £iinuli, Ano- 

geissiu uaminatus, tdso p. 86. 
Conocaqnu Utifolia, Snai; see Cointwtore wooda, 

Cuura, also pp. 9 and 85. 
Conocarpiu Utifolius, Stab., tee Ant^iosoa Uti- 

Conocaxpos mjatifoliom, sw p. SG. 

CooocaipQs mjsetifolinin kurdahee. Hind., see 

Jobbupore wooda. 
Gonocaiipiu Tobusta, see PrtHne. 
Conocaqiiu robastns, we Fegn timber trees, also 

p. 86. 
Conocarpiu, Spedei, Bnthna, see Cbittwong. 
CoaoQj's, lir., teak pUatationi, see p. 19. 
Cooff-gaaa, SisoH., see Sobleichen trijogi. 
Consarration, see pp. 17 and 19. 
Coata baoso, Urii, see Bambosa. 
Conta^a-knlli, Tel., see ZiEjplms. 
Codee jamo, Ukia, see En^nia jambolana. 
Cookia poucUta, AWz., see AurantiaceK, also p. S(i. 
Cooramboor, see Aatiaris saccidore. 
Cooran, see Penaog wooda, also p. 86. 
Coorg, see Aatiaris aaccidon, Basaia etliptioa. 
Corada koniiB, see Guiam. 
Coral tree, Eva., see Srvtbriim indica. 
Cordea Rothii, see CoimWore woods. 
Cwdia, see p. 86. 

Cordia, ^eetei, Beidome, see Hemi^ytania Macleodii 
Coidia aturustift^ia, Rotk., see Ciicar woods, also 

p. 86. 
Cordia coiuata, Segne, see Cordia rothii. 
Cordia damestica, Hotk., see Cordia taji*. 
Cordia latifolia, Boxb., see p. 86. 
Cordia Macleodii Dheagun, Huiit., see Jubbolpore 

«oods. 
Cordis Uacleodii, see p. 87. 
Cordia miria, Z^s., ae« Circar wooda, Bonnali, 



lao p. 67. 



Cordis, fnew ipeetti), see Circar woods. 
Cordia obli^ua, Willd., see p. 87. 
Cordia ofBomaiUB, Lam., see Cordia myia. 
Cordia poljgama, A'ori., see CiiDar woods, also 

p. 87. 
Cordia rothii. Bam., see Caoar^ also p. 87. 
Cordia aerraU, see p. 87. 

Cordia thTniflora, S. ir Z., see Jtqwn timber trees. 
Cordia tomentosa. Wall., see Cordia obliqns. 
Cork maism, Air»i,o-Tui., dirifc^uiffU), see Big- 

nonia sabeioss. 
Comiu sauKoinea, Forik., see Cordia mna. 
Coromandel, see Ailanthos ezcelsus, Mssia longi- 

folia, AntiHunmB boiiias, also p. 8. 
Coromandel coast, see Atalantia mouophjUa, Aoft- 

cia spedosa. 
Coromandel ebony tree, Etw., see Diospjros mela- 

see ATerrbok 

Coronilla coooinea, see Agnti gnndifloniiD. 
Corotiilla grandiflora, see Agati grandiAoram. 
CoTonilla picta, see p. 87. 
Coronilla sesbtm, >m p. 87. 
Coronilla lubu, Wmd., Sari., see Sesbaaia Kgpj- 
tiaci. 



Cortex oaryopbjlloides, Rmmji 

colilawan. 
Coninga munje mara, Cu>., s 
Corjlua, see p. 88. 
Corjlna svellana, see p, 88, 
Coiylos heteroph;lla,^¥Mi., ■ 
Corjpha, see p. 88. 
Corjphft elala, /toxb , see p. 8 
Corypha gebaiigo, see p. 88. 
CoTjpha taliera, Boxb., see p. 
Corypha umbraculifera, Laim., 
Cotton tree, see Bombacen. 
Country walnut, Eiro., see Ali 
Couibaiil locust tree. Ens., 

baril. 
CoDrtallnm, see Acacia stipnla 
COTellia glomerata, Mi^., see '. 
Cowa, HuiD., see QareuuA R(i 
Crab tree, see Amherst provin 
Crandoop, see Akyab. 
CratRTa, see p, 8S. 
Crattera, Sfteia, see p. 89. 
CratKva mermis, Limm., see Ci 
CrotKva marmelos, Liim., see 
CrattevB nurrala, Saix., see p. 
('ratKva odora. Ham., see Cnv 
Crateeva religiosa, Ziiw , see p 
Cratsra religiosa, Weawarene 
CratsTa Bosburghii, see Coin 

woods, Canaia, also p. 89. 
Cratora tapia, Bdbm., see Cn 
CratBTa Upia, Fail., see Crat 
Crat«Ta viilkhga. Son., see F< 
Drawn, Dni., Pom., see Tarv 
Crawndov or kyouiur-tbja, set 
Croton coccineum. Fait., see : 
Croton sangTusfluinB, see p. 81 
Croton sebuenim, Zu*., see 8 
Cryptomeria japonica, Don., tx 

abo p. 89. 
Crytophylliun fragrans, see p. 
Cucbonar, Hikd., see Baubmi 
Cncnmber tree, Eno., see Are 
Cuddspah, see Bucbanania lati 

pan, Bsubinia dlphylla. 
Cnddapah and Kurnool woods. 
CiUakaF Sans., see St^cbnos 
CuUenea exceUa, see Coisiba 

also p. 92. 
Cunba karra, Tbl., BaotriTiB 
Cumba knrra, see Circar wood 
Comb* wood, Anolo-Tel., gS< 

Gumba wood, see Circar woodi 
Cumbi, Tax., ^uiecu, see Oa 

arborea. 
Cumbia, Car., see Carera arb< 
Cumboo, see Borasaus nabellif 

ommi maram? Tax., ^(Acd 

Cumpas, see Fenang woods, a] 
Cunda lab pallah, see p. 93. 
Cnndal paua manun, Tax., 

see Caryola uiena. 

uininghamiA sinensis, S. B\ 



Cupala, HiBD., see Biittletati 
Ciipania cancscens, see p. 93. 
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Cupanis aapida, Cambeet, itt BUgUis ssuidft. 

(Jupia corjiiibosa, O C., Stylococjne webeti. 

Cupresaus, see p. 92. 

Capreasus funebria, see p. 13. 

Cupressua cluic^ s«p p- 0^- 

Cupreasus DoriEontalia, sec p,, 99. 

Cupressus japomca. Thumb., see Crf ptomeria , 

Cupresaus lusiUnica, see p. 9i. 
Cupressiis pendula, see p. 92. 
Cupressus sempervirens, see p. 93. 
Ciipreaaus tijjoides, see Cedar. 
Cupressua torulosa, see Cedar, also p. 93. 
Curaija, Hikd., see Wrielitia antidjsenterica. 
Caraija, Gi'z., see Wri^ntia antidYseaterica. 
Curajia, Gra.. see Wrightia antidyaenterica. 
Ciirajia, Hind. — "' — ■-■■■ 
Cnrcumbam, s 



, . . __^ Ivae 

Citrajia, Hind., see Wnghtia antidyaetitei 



, «i.eDirui^^uiirui, 



Currai murili 

»ee Terniimilia glabra. 
Cmtj leaf tret, Ess., see Bergcra tonigii. 
Carupaa, see Peiiang woods, 
Cusharatba man, Can., see Embzjopteris glutine- 

fera. 
Cussambium pubescens, Bach., see Schleichen tri- 

Custurd apple, see p. 19. 



Cutapa, S&Ks., see Strjcbni 
Ciitchay cuttaj manun, 1 
HiSihy see LagerstrtBoiia 
Cuttaclf, see Buchanania 111 
CuttBck woods, see p. 93. 
Cujtia amcBua, see Pegu tit 
Cjathea arbores, see p. 93. 
Cjathea medullaris, sae p.9i 
Cycas, see p, 93. 
Cvcas circiualia, IJMn., see 
Cjcas inermis, Lout., see C; 
Cycas pectinate, aee p, 93. 
Cycas revolute, L. Tkbg., st 
CycM revolute, Tkunb., see i.. uu. 
Cylindrical apiied, Btrck, aee Betula cyLodrosu- 

Cynometer, brancti flowered. Gal mmdm, tet 

Ceylon woods. 
Cynometra, IhieeKi, aee p. 93. 
Cyaometra, branch flowered. Hal mendora, ace 

Ceylon woods. 
Cynometra cauliflora, IFall., see Cynometia nmi- 

flora. 
Cynometra ramiflora, Linn., see p. 93. 
Cypress, Eso., see Cupresaus aemperrireits. 
CyrtophyUum fragraus, see Ah^nau. 
Cytisus cajan, Linn., see p. 91. 



Daanga, Sinsei., ace SpatUodea longiflors. 
Dab. Pol., see Oak. 

Uacturee, see Assam. 

Doddatla wood, see Canara. 

Daduga, Teu, -ty^ifcK s"^" Kftuclea cudifolia. 

Dadnga karra, Tel., ■^i&xg'X aee Nauclea car- 

Baeler, Da^., see Deals. 

Dagoo Tha, Btinji., see Amherst Froviace, also 

p. 91. 
Dalbergia, see Amherst Province, Ebony, Assam, 

Burmali, also p. 8. 
Dalbergia, Species, see Bumiali, Cuttack woods, 

Pegu timber trees, also p, 94. 
Dalber^B acuminata. Aim., aee p. 93. 
Dalbergia alata, nee p. 95. 
Dalborffia arborea, WiUde, aee Pongamia glabra. 
Dalbergia arborea, Heyne, sec Bambuaa, Dalbergia 

arborea, also p. 95. 
Dalbergia froudosa, Serb., see Circar woods, Pegu 

timber trees, alao p. 95. 
Dalbergia Krowree, Eoib., see Dalbergia robusla. 
Dalbergia lanceolaria, Lisn., see lUbcrgia moo- 

niana, also p. 95. 
Dalbergia lanceolaria, Nendooa, see Ceylon woods. 
Dalbergia latifolia, Giitoa, ace Dalbergia robuste, 

Cauara. 
Dalbergia latifolia, Sissoo, Hind., .n-^.i, see Jub- 

bulpore woods. 
Dalberria latifolia, Botb., see Amherst Frorince, 

Coimbatore woods. Black wood, Circar woods, 

also pp. ]6, 19 and 93. 
Dalbergia mooniana, TAie., aee p. 96. 
Dalbergia ooata, see |). 96. 
Dalbergia oojeinenaia, llori., aee Circar woods, Ca- 

nara, also p. 96. 
Dalbei^a panionlata, Boxi., see Coimbstore woods, 

Canara, Circar woods, also p. 96. 



Dalbergia robosta, Boxb., see Pegu timber tiw, 

also p. 96. 
Dalbersia sbsoides, Grak., see Canara, Coimbalcrc 

woods, also p. 96. 
Dalbergia sissoo, Rozb., see p. 96. 
Dalbergia sissoo. Tin or Siasoo, HiSD., seeJnblml- 

pore woods. 
Dalbergia sissoo, Sissoo, see Rulwaj slee 
Dalbenria sissoo, see p. 9, 
Dal bulloo geera. Cam., see p. 97. 
Dalcheenee, Hind., Pbks , ,-ii». J 1 J 



Dalea, Detv., see Dichrostachja cinerea. 
Dalechampia pomifera, see Pegu timber t 

p. 97. 
Dal maral, Cix., see Chickrassia tabulari 
Dalosing-ha or Taloosiughee, Urta, aee p. 
Damarlout, see Fenang woods, alao p. 97 
Daminne, Sikgh , see Ceylon woods, also 
Uammara loranthifolia, see Agathis loranl 
Danuuara australis, see Agatbis australis. 
Dammar pine, aee Agathis loranthifolia. 
Dammar preserves timber, see p. 33. 
Dammer, see p. 19, 

Dampel, Tei.„ Hind., see XanthochTmus 
Damun, MA-nn., see Grewia tiliaefoLis, C 

Uqu.. 
Dandelee, see Briedelia montana, 
Dandelee forest, see Butea frondoaa. 
Daudelle forest, aee Biguonia suareolena. 
Daadellee, see Buchanania latifolia. 
Danti chettu, Tel., iSoBiSto see CelaS 

tana, «' 

Daiacbt-i-aHtd, Febs., see Melia semperri 
Daracht-i-muql, Pers., ^Ja/* •, ' , -■' j j 

miphora Madagaacarensis. 
Darakht, Febs., see Tree EngUsa. 
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Darakht tunr-i-hiiidi, P£RS., see Tamariudus iudica. 
Darasita, Saks., see Cinnamomum zeylanicum. 
Dareah, Hind., see Dareah. 
Darra dhoon, see Bauhinia vahlii. 

Darsini, Arab, ^Joa. i | ^ see Cinnamomum 
zeylaiiicum. Sr "* ^ ' 

Darsook mara, Can , see Grewia obliqua. 
I>asyaulas, Thtmite^y see p. 97. 
I>aup-yan, see p. 97. 

Daup yat, see Amherst Province, also p. 97 
Davette, Singh., see Carallia zeylanica. 
Dawadar, DuK., see Erythroxjlon areolatum. 
I>awol kurGendo, Singh., see Cassia cinnamomam. 
Dawnra, Mahb.., see Conocarpos latifolia. 

Dayakanchana, Tel., 2^oa3'7^oi$'(^ see Bauhinia 
acuminata. ' 

Deal boards, Eng., see Deals. 
' Deals, see p. 97. 

Dear or Deo dar, Cedrus deodara, see Mehra fo- 
rest, Hazara. 

Decay of timber, see p. 21. 

Deccan, see Boswellia thurifera. 

Deelen, Dut., see Deals 

Deeyapara, Singh., see Wormia triquetra. 

Dehira Dhoon, see Calamus, Anogeissus latifolius. 

Dehrah doon, see Acacia elata. 

Deinwah, see Acacia leucophlcea. 

Dek, Hind., see Media azedarach. 

Dekhan, see Acacia ramkanta, Achraa sapota, Aca- 
cia leucophlcea, Acacia catechu, Anogeissus lati- 
folius, Ailanthus excelsus. Acacia tomentosa, 
Bignonia, suaveolens, Acacia famesiana, Acacia 
Ajrabica, Bauhinia acuminata, Bignonia chelo- 
noides. Acacia odoratissima, Aleurites triloba, 
Artocarpus incisa. 

Del, Singh., Artocarpus hirsuta, Artocarpus pu- 
bescens. 

Delhi, see Alhagi maurorum. Acacia Catechu, 
Balanites ngyptiaca. 

Delima sarmentosa, LiHn.^ see p. 97. 

Demer-hindi, Turk., see Tamarind us Indica. 

Demole, see Java timbers. 

Dendrocalamus, see p. 97. 

Dendrocalamus balcooa, Voigt, see Bambusa. 

Dendrocalamus strictus, Voigi, see Bambusa. 

Dendrocalamus tulda, Voifft, see Bambusa. 

Denkenacotta, see p. 98. 

Deidar, Anglo-Hind., i \Jb ^ ^j a see Larix 
deodara. ^ -^ ' 

Deodar, Eng., see Cedms deodara, Chickrassia 
tabaiaris, Deodara, Cedar. 

Deodaru, Duk., Sethia Indica. 

Deodfaari, Hind., ^ j\^ ^yid *®® Erythoxylon 
areolatum. " ^ * ' 

Dephal, Bbng., see Artocarpus lacoocha. 

Dera dhoon, see Acacia stipulata. 

Dereah, Hind., see p. 98. 

Desmanthus cinereus, Willd., see Dichrostachys 

cinerea, CaiUea cinerea. 
Deva-dara, Hind., see Pinus deodara. 
Devadara, Sans., see Erythoxylon areolatum. 
Devadaram, Tam., Q/fw/girjnh, see Sethia Indica. 

Deradaii, Tel., 7S;5-r$«a ^^ Erythoxylon areola- 
tum. ' 

Deya^m, Tam., Q/geujgB-Qg, see Quatteria longi- 

folia. 
Deya kanchun, Beno , see Bauhinia purpurea. 



Devatharam, Tam., Qjgeufitrjnh, see Erythoxylon 

areolatum. 
Deya danga-gass, Singh., see Spathodea Rheedii. 
Deya ratmal, Singh., see Jonesia asoka. 
Deyn gan. Hind., see Hemigymma Macleodii. 
DhakjHiND., ^^[Jb ^^ Sans., see Butea frondosa. 

Dhak kino tree, Eng., Butea frondosa. 

Dhamin, Mahb., Hind., ^^ \jt ^ see Butea 

Gibsonii. ' 

Dhamna, Uria, see Cuttack woods, also p. 98. 
Dhamnoo, Hind., sea Grewia elastica. 
Dhamono, Uria, see Grewia tiliafoUa. 
Dhamono or Tur curra, Uru, see Purla Kimedy 

forests. 
Dhan dhauta. Hind., see p. 98. 
Dhannee, Tam., see p. 98. 
Dharinjo, Uria, see p. 98. 
Dhaves, Hind., see Dhewus. 
Dhela kata, Hind., see p. 98. 
Dhengun, Hind., see Cordia Macleodii ? 
Dhewus, Hind., see p. 98. 

Dhimeree, Uria, Purla Kimedy forests, also p. 98. 
Dhin daffa ? Can., see Pterocarpus marsupium. 
Dhivus, Mahr., see Dhewus. 
Dhobo khoiro, Uria, see p. 98. 
Dhoboo, Uria ? see Conocarpus latifolia, also p. 98. 
Dhol, see j£gle marmelos. 
Dhoo, Uria, see p. 98. 
Dhoomkoorah, see Assam. 
Dhoon, Uria, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Dhoona, Hind., see Shorea robusta. 
Dhosora khendoo, Uria, see p. 98. 
Dhoura, Hind., see Ciiloroxylon swietenia. 
Dhowa, Hind., see p. 98. 
Dhuppa wood, see Cauara. 
Diarrncea, see .£gle marmelos. 
Dibi dibi, Eng., see Ciesalpinia coriaria. 
Dichrostachys cinerea, W.SfA.^ see CaiUea cinerea, 

Coimbatore woods, Canara, also p. 98. 
Dielen, Ger., see Deals. 
Dien-neeung, see Amherst Province, also p. 99. 

Dikanialli, Duk., Hind., JL« K j Guz., see Gar- 
denia lucida. , Sr ' 

Dillenia, see Bastard woods, also p. 99. 

DiUenias, see Burmah. 

Dillenia augusta, Bjoxh.^ see Pegu timber trees, also 
p. 99. 

Dillenia aurea, 8m.^ see Burmah, also p. 99. 

Dplenia dentata, see p. 99. 

Dillenia elliptica, TAunb,, see Dillenia speciosa. 

Dillenia indica, Linn., see Dillenia speciosa. 

Dillenia integra, Thu)t6., see p. 99. 

Dillenia omata, see Burmah, also p. 99. 

Dillenia pentagyna, Boxb., see Circar woods, Cana- 
ra, Poon or reon, Burmah, Coimbatore woods^ 
Calophyllum angustifolium, also pp. 8 and 99. 

Dillenia pilosa, Roab., see p. 99. 

DiUenia retusa, TAutib., see p. 99. 

Dillenia scabra, see Pegu timber trees. 

Dillenia scabrella, Bo:cb., see Burmah, also p. 100. 

Dillenia speciosa, Thunb., see Amherst Province, 

Circar woods, Burmah, Pegu timber trees, also 

p. 100. 

Dillenia, Toothed, Gode parre, see Cevlon woods. 
Dimocarpus Longan, Lour,, see Nephelium longaa» 
Dinduga, Can., see Dinduga tree. 
Dindug^ tree, Anglo-Can., see p. 100. 
Dingari, see Assam. 
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Dingari red, we Asum. 

Dioscorides, see Bftlsmodeudron tgRUocha, Ackcia 

vera. 
Dioipjroa chlorozylon, ue Circar woodi. 
Dioepyroa melanoxjlon, see CoimbatOTe woods. 
SiospjToa, see Ebocj. 
KoapjroB, see pp. 8 and 100. 
DIospjroa, see Amhent FrOTince. 
DiospjTos, ^edei, see Ciroar woods, Sunoah, also 

pp. 100 and 101. 
Dioapyros acuta, Tho., see p. 101. 
Diaspytoa affinis, Tho., see p. 101. 
DiospjTos attenoata, Tka., see p. 101. 
Biospyros candoUeana, Wight, see p. 109. 
Biospjros chinensis, .5/., see Diospjros kaki. 
DiospfroB cUoroxjloD, Bosb., see Ciroai woods, 

also p. 101. 
Diospjros cordifolia. Stab., see Canara, Coimba- 

tore woods, also p. 101. 
Diospjros ommeaata, Tiv., see p. 101. 
Diospjros, and probabljr of Dalbe^ia, 

Diotpjros dbcolor, Witld., see DiospTros mabolo. 

Diosi>jnM ebenaster, Belz., see Diospjros ebennm, 
Coimbatore woods. 

Diospjros ebeDDm, Ztax,, see Jabbnlpore woods, 
also p. 101. 

Diospjros embrroptens, Ptrtemt, see Smbiyopteris 
glatinifera, auo p 103. 

Diospjros gudenin, Tkv. see p. lOS. 

Dipterocarpas glandiilosas, TIm., see p. 104. 

Dio3;)Tros glntmoea, f omt, see Embijoptens gjn- 
tmilera. 

Diospjros glutinosa, Kon., Seib., Bieede, see Dio- 
spjros embrjoptem. 

Diospjros bebeiiaster, Sampi., 
ebennm. 
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Dipterocaipos hispidis, Tiw., see p. 101. 

Diospjros iiimita, Calamacder, C^a inedirije, see 
Cejion woods. 

Diospjros hiisata, Zum., see p. 109. 

Diospjros insignis, TAw., see p. 102. 

Diospjros kab, £um., L., see Japan tbnber trees, 
also p. 109. 

Diospjroa mabola, Boxb., see p. 103. 

Diospjros melanoijloii, Rexb., sec Fegn timber 
trees, Canara, Qiittagang, Circar woods, also 
pp. 19 and 103. 

Diospjros monii, Tifas., see p. 103. 

Diospjros montana, lUab., Wight, see Canara, Di- 
ospjros cordiTolia, also p. 103. 

Diospjros oocarpa, Tim., see p. 103. 

Diospjros oppositifolia, Thv., see p. 11 

Diospjros oTslifolia, Wight, see p. 103. 

Diospjros qnaaita, Thw., see p. 103. 

Diospjros Btricta, Boxb., see p. 103. 

Diospjros, Sfbrtica, ? F see Ciroar wooda. 

Diospjros sjlfatica, Be*b., see p. 103. 

Diospjros tomentoM, Boxb., see p. 103. 

DiospTTOs totnpoaia, Tkw., sot p. 103. 

DiphjUeia ojmosa, Mieh., see Japan timber trees. 

Dipterocsrpaoea, see Bonnab, 

Dipterocarpoa, JSmcut, see Akjab. 

Dipterooarpus, SpaeiM, Doon, Dive pane, see 
Cejlon woods. 

Dipterocarpos, &item, see fiormth, ■Wp. IDS. 
"~*^"*erooaTpns, Spia—, Sargotiah, see ChitlagDiig. 

alata, WaU., aee BwrnaL 

alatm, Bttb., Me Fnme, P^u tim- 
treea, also p. 103. 



Dipterocarpns angnstifoliiu, 
Dipterocarpus costatns. Sot 

angnitifolina- 
Diptcrocarpus elatns, see Bi 
Dipterocarpos grandiflont) fl 

lenia pentagjn^ also p. II 
Dipterocarpoa gnadis, see \ 
Dipterocarpos insignia, Tkm. 
Dipterocarpns \as<i\a, Bvek., i 
Dipterocarpns oblongifolins, 
Dipterocarpos scabndns, Tk 
Dipterocarpns, Toxbaned Hi 
Dipterocarpns tnrbioatns, B 

IcGris, Bormab, Pegu tunt 
Dipterocarpos lejlanicos, fk-'., «» y. 
Dirasana chettn, Tbl., £8^^^ bo 



DJstei 



istegocarpn 



I carpinos, S. ^ Z., see Japan tiivfcer 



Dire pane, SniaH., see p. 101> 

Dive ratembela, SnfOH., see Jonesia aaoka. 

Divi Diri, Exe., see Ctesalpinia coriaria. 

Doab, see Balanites sgjptiaca. 

Dodda godda, Cam., see p. lOi. 

Dodelee mara, Cair., see Stercnlia alata. 

Dodnga, Tel., see p. 104. 

Doduga wood, see Circar woods. 

Dohee, HiKD., see p. 104. 

Dok, Jay., see Gtomnto. 

Dolca, Huis., see p. 105. 

Dolichampupomilcra, see Pe^ timber trees. 

Dolosinga, Ubia, see Fnria Kimedj foresta. 

Dombe, SufOH., see CalophjUum inophjUim. 

Dombeja, aee p. 8. 

Dombeja ezeelsa. Lamb., ace Aranoaiia exccjaa. 

Doodkooro, see Assam. 

Doolb., Abab., see Platanns orientalis. 

Doon, SiHBH., see Dipterocarpos. 

Doona, Tk»., see p. 105. 

Doona trapesifolia, 71ae., see p. 105. 

Doona sejlanca, 7iw., see p. 105. 

Doon-gasi, Sinsh , see Doona sejlancL 

Dorana, Sib6h., see Dipterocarpoa glauhtloasa 

Dordonea orientalis, see p. 105. 

Dor-khair, Hjmb,, see p. 105. 

Doski, Rfs., sec Deals. 

Donk-ja mah, Bukh., see Daledtaopi* pomifai 

Donkjat, BtTKM., see Fbotinia semtifa&a. 

Doon-dalonn, Busx., see Indigo feib^ 

Dow jat, BiruL, see AmbeiBt FroTinee, also p. 1 

Dragon's Blood or Jnruang, see Ctlaaaa. 

Dcaagoli, Jat., see Catbartocaipus &tnU. 

Dnim, see Fenang woods, also p. 105. 

Drjobalanope camphota, see Cunpboc-vood. 

Dijobalanopa camphota, Bagk., aee Shon* e 

phorifera. 
Duabauga grandiflora, WM., see BonnaL I 

p. 105. 
Dob, Rus., see Oak. 
Doca, TxL., jj^if see Conooarpna Utiftilim 

Doddoga, Tiu, sstfilf *^ GaAtteria eensoid 
Dnddnka, Tkl., {ft^S* "^ Guattena ceraaoid 
DndUii, HiKD., aee p. 105. 
Dndhii-ke-lakri, Hnro., see Wzigbtia ntiij* 

riea. 
Dad Dnpe maih. Tax., ^0 gjftj^m u 

seep. 9. 
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Diidippa, Tel.^ |j^;g see HymenodycUon. 

Duke^ Jay., see Gomuto. 

Duk or Dok, Jay., see Arenga saccharifeni. 

Dnlchimm, Tel., see p. 105. 

Dnl man, Can., see Ctdckrassia tabularis. 

Dom-ul-nk-wain, Ail, see Fterocarpos Indicns. 

Dunorhong, see Fenang woods, also p. 105. 

Daola kooda, Mahb.., see Neriom antidysentericmn. 

Daola kTmckun, Mahb., see Bauhinia acuminata, 

Bauhinia albida. • 
Dopada chetto, Tbl., see Yateria Indica. 
Dupada oil, Esft., see Yateria Indica. 



Pupa maram. Can., see Yateria Indica. 
Dup-maram, Maleal, see p. 105. 
Dup-salai, Hind., see Boswellia^thurifera. 
Duramen, see p. 17- 
Dnria maddee, see p. 105. 
Durian, Wild., see Penang woods. 

Duriayamaddee F Tel., {5b8oo5&)5 see ' Briedelia 
spinosa. ^ ' 

Datch, see Berrya ammonilla. 
Dwa-nee, Buem., see Eriolsna. 
Dysoxylon championii, see p. 105. 
Dysoxylon macrocarpum, Blume, see p. 105. 



E. 



Eagle wood, Enq., see Eagle wood, also n. 106. 

Ea^le wood tree, Eng., see Aqnilaria agallocha. 

Eajata, Cak., see Elate Syhestris. 

East Indian black wood, see p. 16. 

East Indian myrrh, Eng., see Commiphora Mada- 

gascarenais. 
Ebben-hout, Dut., see Ebony. 
Ebene, Eb-, see Ebony. 
Ebenhobz, Gee., see Ebony. 
Ebeno, It., see Ebony. 
Ebenowoederewo, Kus., see Ebony. 
Ebenns, Lat., see Diospyros ebennm, Ebony. 

Ebnoos, Hind., ty^^ ] see Diospyros ebennm. 

Eboeh tree root, see Penang woods. 

Ebony, Eng., see Diospyros ebennm, Amherst pro- 

Yince, Penang woods, Diospyros, also pp. 16, 

19 and 106. 
Ebony, Bastard, Eadoembeiriye, see Ceylon woods. 
Ebony tree, Eng., see Diospyros melanozylon. 
Ebony wood, see Canara, also p. 11. 
Echites antidysenterica, Roxb., see Holarrhena an- 

tidysenterica. 
Echites lance leaYcd, Kiriwalla, see Ceylon woods. 
Echites scholaris, Z«ii»., see Alstonia scholaris. 
Echites scholaris, Bookattence, see Ceylon woods. 
Echites Yenenata, 220*^., see Alstonia Yenenata. 
Ed^knla-arati, Tel., i^ir*Sbe}Cd{^^« ^^ Alstonia 

scholaris. 
Edlkrknla-pala, Tel., J^TPfios) "tr^^ b^ Alstonia 

scholans. 
Edj^knla-ponna^ Tel.*, 

tonia scholaris. 
Eda-knta nati, Tel., <; 

scholaris. 
Edanah, see p. 107. 
Eddellah, see p. 107. 
Edye, see Angelj, AttL 
Eeswara mamim, Singh., see Xanthochymns, pic- 

torins. 
Egenia laeta^ Haic, see Engenia bracteata. 
Egenia Boxbnrghii, D. C, see Engenia bracteata. 
Egenia seylanica, Roxb,, see Engenia bracteata. 
Egisai Tel., ^^^^-jS* ^^ Pterocarpns marsnpinm. 

>t, see Alhagi manromm. 
itia locYis, Roxb., see Circar woods, also p. 107. 
Hhretia OYaUfolia^ Wight, see Canara, Coimbatore 

woods, p. 107. 
Ehretia phrifolia, D. Don, see Ehretia serrata. 
Ehretia serrata, Roxb., see Assam, abo p. 107. 
Eiche, Gee., see Oak. 

Sicbe manm, Tam., ffin^Lnjrth, see Ficnstisiela. 
Eiky DnT.> see Oak 



d^I^i 



see Als< 



see Alstonia 




Eimeo, TahUi, see Santalnm albnm. 

Eing-^n, Buem., see Shorea robnsta. 

Ein wm, Buem., see p. 107. 

Eisenholz, Gee., see Iron wood. 

Ejn, see Arenga saccharifera. 

Ein, Malay, see Gomuto* 

El, Sw., see Oak. 

EUeodendron glancnm, Wall., see EUeodendron Box- 
bnrghii. 

Elnagnns macrophYlla, Thbg., see Japan timber treea. 

Elseodendron Roxonrghii, /T., see Canara, also 
p. 108. 

ElsBOcarpus, Speciet, see p. 107. 

Elaeocarpns copallifems, Rett., see Yateria Indica. 

Eleeocarpos coriacens. Hook., see Elieocarpns obo* 
Yatns. 

Elsocarpns photiniaefolins, Hook,, see Japan tim- 
ber trees. 

ElsBodendron glancnm, Pees., see p. 108. 

Elflsodendron mtegrifolia, see Pegn timber trees, 
also p. 108. 

Eleodendron Eoxbnrghii, see Coimbatore woods. 

Eboodendron, Spedei, see Japan timber trees. 

Ela (fragrant) maYi, Tam., g)&L*a)/r€ODA/, see Man- 

gifera Indica. 
Elandei pallam, Taic., see Zizyphus jnjnba. 
Elanji mara, Cast., see Zizjphns jujuba. 
Elastic fig tree, Eng., see Ficns elastica. 
Elate syhestris, Idnn., see p. 107. 
ElaYa maram, Tah., g|6uQitAiriL, see Eripdendron 

anfractnosum- 

ElaYam maram, Tam., ^euo/m u^jrib, see Sabnalia 

Malabarica, Bombax pentandnun. 
ElaYnm, see p. 107. 
Mentha, Mat.eaTj, see Zizyphns jnjnba. 
Eleocarpns, see Akyab. 

Elephant apple tree, Eng., see Feronia elephantnm. 
Elephant tnom, Eng., see Acasia tomentosa. 
Eliodendron, S^teciei, see Pegu timber trees. 
Ellahneel, Tam., see p. 108. 
Ellande, see p. 108. 
Eliendi, Tam.. see Zizyphns jnjnba. 

EUoopi maram, Tam., Q^uesujuijrth, see Bassia 

longifolia. 
Ellnpi, Maleal, see Bassia longifolia. 
Eloopay, Ta^., see p. 108. 
Elnpe maram, see p. 108. 

Elnppai, Tam., j^j^rucou, see Bassia longifolia. 
EmbHca officinalis, Qarin., see Circar woods, Phj- 

lanthna emblioa, abo p. 108. 
Emblio myiobalan, Eng., see Emblioa officinalis. 
Emblic myrabolan, Eng., see Emblica officinalis. 
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Embrvopteria discolor, G. Dox, see Diospjroa ma- 

bola, 
Embrjopteris gliHinifera, Timberj, ace Cejion 

woods. 
Embrjopteris glntinosa, JF. le., SJigede, see Dios- 

pTTOs embrjopteris. 
Embrjopteris racemosa, G. Don, see Diospjros tom- 

Embrjopteris kaVi, G. Don, see Diospjros knki. 
Endapa ciietlu, Tel., o»o(&a'3to< s*^ Purla Ki- 

medj forests. ^ 

Eng, BuBV., see Amberat province, Dipterociu-pus 

grandiflora, also p. ,109. 
Eng-beng, Bubu., aee p. 109. 
Eng-Kjeng, Bubm., see Amherst province, also 

p. 109 
England, see Amboya irood, Artocarpua integri- 

folia, Acer oblongum. 
Eugraving, wooda suited for, see p. 16. 
Engjeen, Shorea mbasta, see Biirmah. 
Engjin, Bdrm., sec Hopoa snava. 
Ennai carroi msrsjn ? Tam., Qiu^^sm^Bsip 

uiiFih, see Bassia loogifolia. 
Eoterpe caribiea, Spriag, aee Areca oleraoca 
Entire leaved Bread-&uit,' Eng., see Artocarpus 

integrifolia. 
Epe, Tel., 'j-£ see Hardwictia binata. 

Epi T TzL., oaaJ^f "S" Baaaia latifolia. 
Epicarpunis orientalis, W. le., see Tropins a,ipera. 
Epimedium muschannm, D C., see Japan timber 

trees. 
Erabadoo gass, Sikgh., see Eijthrina Indiea. 
Eramboo, Tam., see p. 109. 
Eree babool, Mahk., see Acacia Arabica. 
Erim pannah, see Carjota urens. 
Erinocarpas tiimmonij, see p. 109. 
Eriobotrja Japonic*, LindL, see p. 109. 
Eriochleca Hookeriana, see Circar woods. 
Eriodendron anfractuosnm, aee Canara, Bombai 

pcntandnun, also p. 109. 
Enodendron anfractuosnm, see Coimbatore woods. 
EriolsDa, Speciei, sec Bormah, also p. 110. 
Briolsena candolli. Wall , see p. 1 10. 
Eriolfena Hookeriana, see p. 110. 
EriolBiiB tilitolia, see Pegu timber trees, also p. 110. 
Erool, Tam., ©(jw, see pp. 9 and 19. 
Erool of Malabar, see Inga ijlocarpa. 
Eroombala, Amglo-Tam., uSofiiueu, see Fcrreola 

bnxifolia. 
Eroombili maram, Tam., uS^uMJcfiujriL, aee Fer- 

reola bnxifolia. 
Eroopootl^o-irvolly, Tam., see p. 110. 
EroopoottooirvoUj, see Panlghat woods. 
Erra Dondala kobbari chetm, Tel., ^oiSiT'oiSe) 

r*nitrato). Be< Cocos nueifera. ^ 

Brm chandanaiD, Tel., J.SSoK^o, see Ptercar- 
pus aaatalinna. *- 

Erta gadda, Tel., ^j.STtU , aee Diospyroa 
montana, '• 

Erra lodduga. Til., see Symplocoa racemosa, 

Erra pachchari, Tel., ditfa^yie see Dalbergia 
arborea, *- ^ ' 

Erroopootoo, Tam., g^LjiL®, see Dalbergia Lati- 
folia. 

Erravala manua, Tam., g)(i^ai4uiuiru>, see p. 9. 

Eru poitu, Tam,, ^(^QuaC®, kc Black wood. 

Erapuna, Tam,, see p. 110. 



Erupuliu maram, Tam., jgi^ij, 

Dalbergia latifolia. 
Eruvalii maram, Tam., uS^Ccaj 

xjlocarpa. 
Ervthrina, Sptciet, aee Akyab, s 
Erythrina coralbdcndron, Zjhii. 
Erjthrioa Indica, Zom., sec Coi 

jab, Circar woods, Canaia, al 
Erythrina maxima, Roxb., see ] 
Erythrina ovalifolia, Borb., se^ 
Erjthrina auberosa, B/ab., see ' 
Erythrina sublobala, Roxb., see 
Erythrinum monospenna, Zen., 
Erythrospermam plivlolaccoidei 
Erythroivlon areolatum, Jatli 

wood, ^thia Indica, also p. 
Erythroxylon monogjnom, Boxt.. see Setbu indiea. 
EiytliroxjloD sidGrox.yloide3, Boxb., see Sethia b' 

Esculapian Bauhinia, Eko., see Banhinia s 
Esculapius, see Bauhinia scandeus. 
Ethiopian sour gourd, sec Adansonia digital 
Etteirije, Singh., see Munaya. 
Ettj maram, Tax., stlIiji. lajio, see D* 

SLSsoides. 
Eucaljptus, see pp. 8 and 111. 
Eucalyptus perfoliata, aee p, lU. 
Eucalyptus rostrata, see Eucalyptus, also p. 
Eugeissonia tristia. Griff., see p. 111. 
Eugenia, Speeiti, see ^auclcs parvifibrai, B 

also pp. Ill & US. 
Eugenia acris, JF. see Sjzygium, also p. I! 8 
Eugenia acntanguls, Imu., see Bamngtoa 

tan^la, also p. 112. 
Eugenia altemifolia, Roxb., see Syijgion 

p. 112. 
Eugenia amiEUa, Thw., see Svxvgium, also j 
Eugenia (J.) Aquea, Wight I'l&asiT., aee i\ 

Eugenia hracfeata, Roib., see Syi^oin, also 
Eugenia caryophyllR-falia, Roib., see Bumi 
Eugenia carjophyllata, see Canara, STzygiu: 

p. 113. 
Eugenia carjophjUifolia, Soxh., see Eoecui 

bolana, Sjzjgium, Circar woods. Coin 

woods, also p. 113. 
Eugenia cerasoides, Boxb., see SjEygiom, B 

also p. 113. 
Eugenia ^J.) ejliudrica, Wigkt, lamet, see J. 

cylindnca. 
Eugenia jambolans, lam., aee Sytyginm, Fc 

ber trees, Eugenia jambolana, Eugeiua, i 

aboji. 113. 
Eugenia jambolana, Tanum, Hind., see JnU 

wooda. 
Eugeoia jambolanum, see Coimbatore wood: 
Eugenia jambolifera, Rotb., aee Engenia jam 
Eugenia jambos, lann., see Jambosa vnlga; 

lyginm, also p. Hi. 
Eugenia iamaa, see Eugenia. 
Eugenia laurina, see SyEyginm, also p. 114. 
Eugenia laurina, Waboamboo, see Cejlon w 
Eugenia Malaccensis, Zuw., see Syijgiai 

p. 114. 
Eugenia mjrtifolia, see Eugenia, Pegu timbe 
Eugenia nervosa, see Engenia, 
Eugenia obtosifolia, Boxi., see SytTginin, B 

Eugenia Jambolana, also p. 114. 
BngeuiiL (J.) panciflon, wtgkl, Iconet, see i. 

cylinclrica. 
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Eugenia pimenta, D C, Vat.^ see Eugenia acm. 

Eugenia pulchella, see Pegu timber trees, Eugenia. 

Eugenia racemosa, Roxb,^ see Barringtonia acutan- 
gula. 

Eugenia racemosa, linn.y see Barringtonia race- 
mosa. 

Eugenia Sjlvestris, MootCs Cat., see Jambosa 
aquea. 

Eugenia temifolia, see Eugenia, Pegu timber trees. 

Eugenia vulgaris, see^Pegu timber trees, Eugenia. 

Euonjmus ^rcinifolia, see Canara. 

Euonjmus japonicus, Thbg.^ see Japan timber trees. 

Euonjmus revolutus, Wights see p. 1 H. 

Euphorbia, Species, see p. 1 14. 

Euphoria Utchi, Desf.^ see p. 114. 

Euphoria longana, Lam., see Nephelium longan. 

Euphorbia tirucalli, Idnn., see Circar woods, Coim- 
batore woods, Canara, also p. 114. 



Euptelea polyandra, S. ^ Z., see Japan timber trees. 

Europe, see Acacia vera. 

Eurja, Species, see p. 114. 

Eurya Japonica, Thnnb., see p. 114. 

Euscaphis staphyleoides, S. ^ Z., see Japan timber 
trees. 

Evergreen bead tree, Eng., see Melia sempervirens. 

Evergreen cypress, Exo., see Cupressus sempervi- 
rens. 

Evim-pannah, see Caryota urens. 

Evodia ramiflora, A. Gray, see Japan timber trees. 

Evodia triphylla, D C, see Xanthoxylon tripyhllum. 

Excoecaria, Species, see p. 114., 

Excoecaria agallocha, Linn., see Pegu timber trees, 
also p. 114. 

Exccecaria jamettia, Spreng, see p. 115. 

Excoecaria oppositifoha, see p. 115. 

Eye ball, Eng., see Morre. 



F. 



Fa-ang, Jap., see B^d wood of Japan. 

Fasara budrunga, Roxb., see Xanthoxylon bu- 

oranga. 
Eagara rhetsa, Rorb., see Xautlioxylon rhetsa. 
Fagara triphylla, see Xanthoxylon triphyllum. 
Fagrcea fragrans, Eoxb., see Amherst rrovince, also 

p. 115. 
Fagrea fraganslj see Burmah. 
Fagus sylvatica, L., see Japan timber trees. 
Fa&e man^steen, Eng., see Sandoricum Indicum. 
Falus mabi, Ak., see Strychnos nux vomica. 
Falwa, Hind., see Bassia butyracea. 
Fannas, Mahr., see Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Fan palm, Eng., see Corypha umbraculifera. 
Felling of timber, see p. 19. 
Female tree, Wundi, Can., see Calysaccion longi- 

folia. 
Fennee, see Artocarpus chaplasha. 
Feronia Elephantum, see Coimbatore woods, Cana- 
ra, Circar woods, also pp. 9 and 115. 
Feronia pelucida, Roth., see JSgle marmelos. 
Fern, see Alsophila excelsa. 
Ferreola buxlfolia, Roxb., see Circar woods, also 

p. 115. 
Fetid stercttlia, Eng., see Sterculia foetida. 
Fibre, see Borassus ilabeiliformis. 
Ficns, Species, see p. 116. 
Ficus amplos, Burx., see Ficus aperriama. 
Ficus asperrima, Roxb., see p. 116. 
Ficus Benghalense, Linn., see Ficus Indica. 
FicuB benjamina, Linn., see p. 116. 
Ficua bifasia^ see Pegu timber trees. 
Ficus citrifoUa, WilQe, see Ficus. 
Ficus disticha, Blume, see Ficus. 
Ficus con^sta, see Pegu timber trees. 
Ficus cor£folia, see Pegu timber trees, also p. 116. 
Ficus c\um. Buck., see Ficus glomerata. 
Eicus diversiformis, Miq., see Ficus. 
Eicus elastica, Roxb., see p. 116. 
Eicus excelsa^ Fahl., see Ficus. 
Picas genus, see Ficus t'siela. 
Eicus glomerata, Roxb., see Pegu timber trees, 

also p. 117. 
Eicus gooleeria, Roxb., see Ficus. 
Ficus neterophyUa, Roxb., see Ficus. 
Eicus Indica, Linn., sec Circar woods, also p. 117. 
Eicus Indica> Indian fig tree, Kiripelle, see Ceylon 

woods. 



Ficus infectoria, Willde, see Ficus. 

Ficus laccLfera, Roxb., see Ficus. 

Ficus lanceolaria, see Pegu timber trees. 

Ficus lanceolata. Ro.xb., see Ficus. 

Ficus lucida. Ait., see Ficus. 

Ficus macrophylla, see Pegu timber trees. 

Ficus mamilaria, see Pegu timber trees. 

Ficus nitada, Thumb., see Pegu timber trees, Ficns. 

Ficus oppositifolia, see Pegu timber trees. 

Ficus pilifera, see Pegu timber trees. 

Ficus pohloria. Moon, see Ficus asperrima. 

Ficus racemosa, JJnn., see Ficus. 

Ficus racemosa, Willde, see Ficus glomerata. 

Ficus tsiela, see Canara. 

Ficus usophylla, see Pegu timber trees. 

Ficus virens, see p. 118. 

Filoaf of Mada^scar, see Casuarina ec^uisitifolia. 

Filoaf of l^Iauritius, see Casuarina equisitifolia. 

Finoki, Jap., see p. 118. 

Firewood, see Attoo vunjee, also p. ] 0. 

Fir, (Pinus longifolia,) see Mehra forest, Hazara. 

Fir tree of the English in India, see Casuarina 
muricata. 

Fir tree of the English, see Casuarina equisitifolia. 
Five leaved chaste tree, Eng., see Vitex negundo. 
Flacourtia cataphracta; Roxb., see p. 118. 
Flacourtia montana, see Canara, also p. 118. 
Flacourtia sapida, Roxb., see Circar woods, also 
p. 118. 

Flindersea Australis, see Cedar. 

Flora Indica, see Barringtonia acutangula. 

Floribunda, see Berberis aristata also p. 48. 

Flos Beginse, Retz., see Lagerstroemia Beginse. 

Forests, see Acacia Arabica. 

Forest trees, see Cedar. 

Fothergillia involucrata, Falc, see p. 118. 

Fragrant acacia, Eng., see Acacia odoratissima. 

Fraxinus, see Ash wood. 

Fufil, Ar. P see Areca catechu. 

Fullailee, see p. 18. 

Fulsa, Hn^D., AmJ \j see Grewia Asiatica. 

Fulsa maram, Tam., ueo^LDinh, see Grewia Asia- 
tica. 
Funsi, Guz., see Jack woods. 
Furniture, see p. 16. 
Furrud, Hind., sec Erythrina Indica. 
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G. 



Gab, Beko., see Embryopteris glatinifera. 

Oab, Hd7d., i^ I^ Saits., see Cardia serrata, Em- 

bryopteris glatinifera, Diospyros embryopteris. 
Gab tree, Eng., see Diospyros embryopteris. 
Odd ffondori, Hind., see Cardia serrata. 
Gada^adooroo-gass, Singh., Strychnos nux vomica. 
Gahru, Malay, see Aqiularia a^illocha. 
Gaja chinni, Tbl., Kss-Oc^j^v ^^ Celastms montana. 

Galanga tree, see Camphor wood. 

Gal morre, Sinoh., see Kephelium. 

Gal-mendora, Singh., see Cvnometra ramiflora. 

Galedupa arborea^ see p. 119. 

Galedupa Indica, Lam,, see Dalbergia arborea, Pon- 

eamia glabra, also p. 119. 
Guedupa tetrapetak, see p. 119. 
Galex, Specie*, see p. 119. 
Gamar, See Chittagong. 
Gambier, a preservatiye, see p. 22. 
Gan-gan, Bubm., see Amherst Province, also p. 119. 
Ganaga, Can., see Dalbergia arborea. 
Ganara kurra, see Circar woods. 
Ganara wood, see Circar wopds, also p. 119. 

Ganda baroza, Hind., % : ^ ukj % oJ^ see Bos- 
wellia thttrifera. > > >" » 

Gandaga mara, Can., see Saiit4ilam album. 

Gand'ha phail, Tel., i^QS^-ino^S' % ^^ Michelia 
champaca. 

Gandhi, Hind., see p. ] 19. 

Gandhnn P Hind., see Ixora parviflora. 

Ganga re^ Tel., see Zizyphus injuba. 

Gai^aram, Tel., KoK^d* see Thespesia popolnea. 

Ganges, see Acacia speciosa, Barringtonia racemo- 

si^ Betnla bhojpatra. 
Gaoitros sphiericas, Gartn, see Elasocarpns gani- 

trus. 
Ganjam, see Acacia, Averrhoa carambola, Alangiom 

hexapetalum, Acacia speciosa, Achoo, Ambaleta, 

Acacia Arabica, Bi^onia snaveolens, Butea fron- 

dosa, Bauhinia variegata, Bauhinia vahlii. Big- 

nonia chelonoides, mgle marmelos, Bolungee, 

Buchanania latifoHa, also p. 119. 
Ganoru "kam, Tel., -7r>'^{5bS'|e^« see Spathodea 

Blieedii. ^ 

Gannani karra, Tbl., TT^bbS'i^, B^e Ficus race- 

mosa. ^ ^ 

Ganaga, Tel., see Galidupa Indica. 
(rantha karra, see Circar woods. 
Gantha wooc^ see Circar woods. 
Garania speciosa, see p. 121. 
Gka chetta, Tel., -tp^^^x), see Balanites .£gyp- 

tiaca. eo 

Garaga» Tel., ^2^;^, see Gardenia gammifera. 

Garoinja^ see p. 121. 

Garcinia camoogia^ Rosb., see Qarcinia Boxbnr- 

ghii. 
Garcinia cornea, Liim,, see p. 122. 
Garcinia cowa, Roxb., see Giffcinia Boxburghii, 

Boimah, Pegu timber trees. 
Garcinia cambogia, Desraiu,, see p. 122. 
Garcinia P glatinifera^ .iuw., see Goimbatore woods, 

Canara, also p. 122. 
Garcinia ratta, 5., see pp. 121, 122. 
Garcinia Indica, Ckoisy, see Garcinia cambogia. 
Garcinia kydin, r. ^ A., see Garcinia cambogia. 



Garcinia parawah. Species, see Burmah, Akjab. 
Garcinia purpurea, Willd.^ ManffOiteem^ see Moor- 

gulmara. 
Garcinia Aoxburghii, 22., see p. 122. 
Chircinia, Species, ^ee p. 122. 
Chircinia speciosa^ see p. 121. 
Ghurcinia turgida, see Coimbatore woods. 
Garcinia zeylanica^ Roxb,, see Garcinia 
Gardenia, Spedea, see Circar woods. 
Gardenia arborea, Baxb,, see Gardenia gnminilexm. 
Gardenia ooronaria. Buck,, see Burmah, also p. 122. 
Gardenia dumetorum, EeU,, see Randia chwe- 

torum. 
Gardenia enneandia^ Kom., see p. 122. 
Gardenia floribunda, see p. 122. 
Gardenia gununifera) Zunr, see Circar woods, also 

p. 122. 
(Gardenia latifolia. Ait,, Sorb,, see Circar woods, 

Gardenia enneandra, also p. 122. 
Gardenia lonj^olia, WiUde, see Randia longiJBon. 
Gardenia lacida„ Rozb., see Burmah, Circar woods, 

also p. 123. 
Gardenia montana^ see Canara. 
Gardneria nutans, S. ^ Z., see Japan timbs trees. 
Gardenia resinifera, Boxb,, see Gardenia lucidm. 
Gardenia spinosa, Zmm., see BaDdia4la]n0loiiuB. 
Gardenia, Specie*, see p. 122. 
Gardenia tureida, Boxb,, see Canara, alao p. I8S. 
Gari chettu, Tel., -7c«{^iS439 see Balanites .^gyp- 

tiaca. -^' 



t^ 



Garlic pear, Eng., see Crat«va BoxbvrgluL 

Garrow, see Balsamodendron agallocha. 

Garu, Malay, see Ea^le wood. 

Garuga pinnata, BtK^,, see Burmah, Cwndis^bat 

woods, Canara, also pp. 9 and 123. 
Garugu chettu, Tel., Kc5a7(b?to9 ^ee Gaiuga pio- 

nata. ^ 

Gass, Singh., see Tree Englisa. 

Gatte chetta, Tel., see Zizyphus xylopyms. 

Ghivamillea Philippensis, Detnmu^ see DioBpjras 

mabola. 
Gedde killala-gass, Singh , see Sonneratia acidB. 
Geeringa, Ujua, see Cuttack woods. 
Gehela, Mahk., see Randia dumetomnu 
Gelonium bifarium, Boxb,, see p. 123. 
Geloxium bifarium, see Pegu tmber trees. 
Genet epinerox, F&., see Parkinaonia acokaia. 

Geunghul, Dux.., J Sx£ see Boraasus flabdU- 

foimis. 
Gewnn-pootr, Mahb., see Putianjiva Boxlmigha. 
Ghan seng. Can., see Bignonia xylocarpa. 
Ghantha wood, Anglo-1%l., see p. 123. 
Gharwal, see Betula bhojpatra. 
Ghat palm, see Caiyota mens. 
Ghatius Hind., see p. 123. 
Ghats, see Alstonia scholaris. 
Ghebbu nelli kuia, Tbl., lCt»\^ tt«If » *^ 

Premna integtifolia. •* •* 

Ghebbu nelli, Tel., -X2». '^ , see 

grifolia. ^ ^ 

Ghebbu ndli v^ru, Tel., -jtsxH?© *35tf>i 

na integrifelia. •* •* 

Ghent mara. Can., see Semeoarpus anacardiiii . 
Gheru, Can., see Semecarpus anacardiiun. 
GhidayauP Can., see Tree Englisa. 
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Ghoot, BoBM., see Diospyros. 
, Ghootetj, Tel., ^foisg, see Gmelina atborea. 
Ghoto bissoje, see Gasjam. 
Ghiindaanni, DuK., see Santalum album. 
Ghunia, Tel-, gjjOoBS. s*^^ Salvadora Peraica. 
Ghunteoh patoolee, TJma,, see p. 123. 



Gi-cliangi, 1 



:e Celastrus moutana. 



Gigantic swallow wort, Eno., Calotropis gigantea. 

Giutuugan, see Java timbers. 

Giri fcarnia. Sabs , Tel., ^q^^c-^, see Alhagi 



Ginmallika, Tel., see WrigUtia antidysenterica. 
Givotia Eottlerifonnis, GriJ'., see Circnr woods, 

Coimbatore woods, Canara, ^o p. 183. 
Glam, see Singapore woods, also p. 133. 
Gloobidion, Tia,, see p. 123. 
GioraeroQS fig tree, Eho., see Ficus glomerata. 
Giossospennum velatinum, Wall., see Visenia ve- 

Intina. 
Gluga, Jav., see Broussonetia papjrifera. 
Gljcosmia citrifolia, see Aarantiacete. 
Gljptoitrolius pendulus, E»di., see Japan timber 

Gmelina ? see Circar woods. 

Gmeilna arborea, see Assam, Coimbatore woods, 

Circar woods. 
Gmelina Astatica, see Coimbatore woods, Canara. 
Gmelina arbotea, Roib., see Canara, Pegu timber 

trees, Burmah, also p, 134. 
Gmelina Rheedii, Hacker, see Gmelina arborea. 
Gmelioa, Speekt, see p. 123. 
Gnemium gnetum, Uns., see p, 1S4. 
Gnew, jew, (G.) Cassia fistula, see Burmah. 
Gnoo-gyee, Bunv., see Cassia species. 
Gnoo-shwoaj-ugu-liin, liuBM., see Catbartocarpus 

Goa, see Achras sapota, Bass is longissolia. 
Goalpara, see Callicarpu arborea. 
Goaj-pin-gyee, Buan., see p. 124. 
Goay tha, BuRK., see p. 124. 
Gobrea, Hind., see Pinus webbiana. 
Goda-kadaru? Singh., Strjchnos nus vomica. 
Godda, Can., see p. 121. 
Godda parra, Singh., see Dillenia retusa. 
Godaverj;, see Ano^iasua latifolius, Acacia elata, 
-V Ano^issus acuminatus, Uignonia clielouoides, 

Itassia longifolia, fiorassu flabelUformia, £gle 

marmelos. 
GodaTery, ebo^y, Eho., see Diospjros melanoxTlon. 
Godaverj, see Bignonia xylocarpa, Alangium Seca- 

petalum. 
Gode para, Singh., see Dillenia dentata. 
Gohora, see Assam. 

Gokatu, SiNGU., sec Hebradendron gambogioides. 
Golab-jam, Bbsg., see Jambosa vulgaris. 
Gombharee, "Uria., see Gmelina. 
Oombhari ? Tel., ;foo-3e, see Gmelina arborea. 
Gomootee, see Artocarpos chaplasha. 
Gomuti, Jav., Eng., see Arenga saccharifera, 

Gomuto. 
Gomphia angustifolia, fahl., see p. 124. 
Gomuti palm, see Bam. 
Gorauti sugar, see Arenga saccharifera. 
Gomuto, Malay, see p. 124. 
Gona-gass, Singh , see Diospjros insignis. 
Goudoi, DuK., ^j ijj jS see Cordia obliqua. 



Gondopola, Ueia, see p. )S5. 
Gondopolaso, Uria, see Puria 1 
Gongoo or Gangau, see Amhen 
Gonpjsbeolee, Uhia, see p. ISJ 
Gontothalamus Hookeri, Thy)., ; 
Cooler, Hind., Jii see Ficu 
Googgilapu karra, Tbl., ;fos^ v. 

iumbugara. ^ 

Googgnl, Beng., see Balsamode 
Googul, Hind., J? J, see Coi 



Tel., 



)fr>ffo'-», ! 



Googooh 
gascareusia. 

Goomeri tek, Tel., KiS»S"t>5oi 

Goomoodoo kurra, see Circar wi 
Goomoodoo wood, sec Circar w( 
Goompana cliettu, Tel., -jf^^- 
Wodier. 



Goompana kurra, see Circar wo( 
Goompena karra, Tel., ;(jo"5 

Wodier. 
Goouaieho, Tel,, see Nerium od 
Goondee baila, see p. 18. 
Guondoree, see Assam. 
Gooroohado, Ueia, see Purla K 

p. 135. 
Gooja babuls, Beng., see Vachc 
Goojula, Singh., seeCommiphor 
Goragamudi, Tel., J5-*S?rA»a, * 



Gordonia, Species, see p. 125. 
Oordonia apeciosa. This,, see p. j 
Gordonia floribunda, see p. 12S. 
Gordonia, Species, sec p. 125. 
Gordouia zejlauica, Wii/ht, see p 
Gordonia, Speciet, see p. ]35. 
Gorakah-gass, Singh., see Garcii 
GorrukeeiLee, Singh., see CalopI 
Gorukpur, see Bignonia suaveoli 
Gossampinus RuLnpbii, Sch., ^ . 

dron anfractuosum. 
Gossampinua Rumphius, Sch., ^ 

pentandrum. 
Gotte chettu, Tel., see Ziivpliu: 
Gollio in Ganjam and Gumsur, se 
Gouharea, Uria, see PurIa Kimi 
Gonharea, Tel., ■jf'SOS. ^^ja, 
Goundhan, Maur., sec Diospjrc 
Gout gootia, see Cbittagong. 
Gowdo-gotlio, sec Ganjam. 

' L of the woods, see p. 10. 
Grewia, see p. 125. 
Grewia arborea, Ratb., si 
Grewia Aaiaticn, Imih , si , 
Grewia elastics, B^le., see Gre 

p. 123. 
Grewia floribnnda, Jfall., see 1 

also p. 136. 
Grewia Hookerii, see Pegu t 

p. 123. 
Grewia uiicrocos, Lim., sec Bur 



e Grew 



Grewia nmliflora, see Pp?ii timber trees. 

Grcn'ia obliqua, sec p. 126. 

Grewia pan iculitt a, Iliinukirillc, iJoxJ , see Ccjlon 

woods, also p. 1S6. 
rirewia Rotbii, see Circar woods, also p. 126. 
Grewia salvifoUa, see p. 136. 
fircwia Specif, see p. 185. 
Grewia spcctabilis, see Pci*u timbSr trees, see 

p. 126, 
Grewia tilifefotia, see Circar woods, Grewia liliic- 

folia. 
Grewia tilifffolb, Damiu, Hisd , ^^^ Ijt ,; see 

Jubbulpore woods. ' 

Grewia tiliicroliB, Fail., sec Coiiubatore woods, Ca- 

nara, also pp. 9 & 1 26. 
Grewia variabilis, irali., see Grewia tiliacfolia. 
Groubouce, Uilia, see p. 1^0. 
Gua, Beso., see Areca catechu. 
Guarea binectarifera, litixi.. Cat., see Dvso\jlon 

ebsmpiouii. 
Guaa, Indian of Borneo, see Tree Euclisa. 
Gualtcria ceriisoides, Dacat., ace Coimbat ore woods, 

Circar woods, Canara, niso p 191. 
Giiattcrin longifolia, Wall., see p. 137. 
Onava, Enc, see Psidium pjrifenmi, also p. 19. 
Gudva pjrifonids, GieriH., sec Psidium pyrifeniin. 
OuaTa wood, sec Pennng woods. 
Guazuma tomenlosa, Kee ISastard woods. 
(iuazuma ufniifolia, Wall, see Guaziuna tonic nlos.i. 
(iiiasuma toincntosa, see Cedar, also p. 127. 
Gudira pHsjiin jennai, Tam., see Sterculia fcetida. 
Gii^lapu chettu, Tkl., jfy^ t&^i»> see IJoswel- 

lia Blabta. " " 

Gugalu, Tel., ;(o)< e»i see Sborca robusta. 
Goggala, Tel., jf^j; ^, see Sborca robiista. 
GugMlaiii chettu, Tel., «ij( tyo^SM. sec Sliorea 

Gumdapu cbeitu, Tel., ;fo^ t^j-aws, sec Salwa, 

Purla Kinicdy foresla. O ^ tj 
Guggilapu clicttu, Tel., ;(oJ(oE;^:ai», see Bos- 

wellia elabra. o ^ t> 

Gug ot Pettara, see p, 18. 
Gug or Pettara forest, sec p. 1 8. 
Gugulapu cbeltu, Tel., Kas'jrS-illo, sec Salwa. 
Guinea, see Blighia sapida. 
Gujju naritalam, Tel., j^s oUtUi see Cocos nu- 

Gulabjam, Beng., see Eugenia jambos. 
Gulabijam, DuK., U , j XJ, see Eugcma jam. 






i, Tel 



IS graadis. 
S. 
Xb^S^feB, see Capparis 



I, Pees., see Eu 
Goli,TEL., ;foo, see Cappai 

Gullee forest, sec p. 1 " 
Gullcm clicttu, Tel., 
gracdis. 

Guilery, see Ganjam. 

Guly mara, Can., see Zizvphus jujuba. 

(Jum animc tree. Esc, see Hjineretea courbaril. 

Guin Benjamin, Ekr , see Sljrai benzoin. 

Gum bdellium, see Babamodendron ggallocba. 

Giimbaree, HiSD., see p. 127. 



Gumbari, Benc, see Cuttack woods, Goieliiia 

arborea. 
Gumber, Bekg., see Gmclina arborea. 
Gumbhar, Hisn., see p. Ii7. 
Gummudi,ebettu,TEL., BbtfM&^tWi **=<= Gmeliiu 

Gunimudu chettu, Tkl , KaiSaali^i^.S, s^* P"^ 
Kimcdy forests. — • ^ 

Gummudu karra, Tel., Jiaolt^'^tx), see Gmelint 
arborea. ti 

Guinpena chettu, TxL., j(;gx) S"t)Sbi ^'^ Odin* 
Wodicr. -* 

Gumsur, see, Ambaleta, Acacia, Aehoo, Acacii 
Arabica, Averrhoa carambola, Alangium heii- 
nelaluin, Acaeia speeiosa, Butca frondosa, £s\t 
iiiamiclos, Buebaimnia ktifolia, Bi^onia sua- 
vcolens, BaiiUiuia Valilii, Bisnouiu chelonoides, 
Baiihinia variegata. 

GumiidimaTam,T4M., g;iii(tpLp.uiirii-, seeGmelini 
arborea. 

Gumudu-teku, Tel., jfj^xa fi'tSo. "* Gmelioa ii- 



Gumun mara. Gas., 
Gund, HrND., jj A 



ZLEjphus 

s Cordia 

p. 127. 

ida biroia, see BoswcUia tbur 
idlial ruugun, Beno., sec Ixoi 



j.u; 



Gund 111, Hind., 

foUa. 

Gundun, Mahr,, see Ehretia OTa 
Gungarane kuira, see Circar woo 
Gungarane wood, see Circar wooi 
Giingau, BoKM., see Mesua ferrei 
Giiiigawalli, see Acacia amara. 
Gunsawollee, see Baiihinia purpu 
Gun lee, Benc, see Xanthophjil 
Gunjob, Hind., t^ |^ see Jubbi 
Guntoor, see Bauliinia diphylla, j 
Guriiifja, UaiA, see Cuttaek woot 
Gurniala, see Cathartocarpus fisti 
Gunnalla, Guz., Hind., see Cath 
Gurrapu badam cliettu, Tel., see 
Gnruppu badam chettu, Tel., xj 

see Poou or Peon. 

Guti, Mahr., see Zizjphus xjlop 
Gutt^ Pereha, ace Bassia elliptics 
Giija-babula, Besg., HijfD., see 

V ache Ilia fameaiana. 
Guierat, sec Adanaonia di^tata, 

sua, Alhs^ maurorum, Bntea 

latifolia, Bignonia undulata. 
Guaerati, sec Acacia Arabica. 
Gyew, BuRa , sec Amherst provi 
Gto, BtTKM., sec Schleichera tny 

"vince, also p. 127. 
Gtoo tha, Bunji., see Mclicoeca 
Gjrarpus, Jaequini, see Circar wi 
Gjrocarpus Ajuericanna, Grai., 

Jacqnini. 
Gjrocarpus Asialicus, Willde., Gj 
Gjrocarpus Jaequini, Both., see | 



Htematoijlon camjiecliianum, see p, 127. 
Ha^iii kac, Cas., sci' Nauclca. 
Hairj bread fruit tree, Esq., see Artocarpus liirsuta. 
Hal, SisuH., see Valeria Indica, also p. 127. 
Halaniba-gass, SiSQii., see Naaelea cuilaraba. 
U^da, 3i{ai[b., sec CbloroiTlon swieteuia. 
Hal-gAss, SlNQU., see Vater'ia Indica. 
Halee d^iU, Cak., see La^rstcemia re$;ii)ic. 
Halt mara. Cm., ice Clirjsophjlluin aciunioatum. 
Ha! la; wood, see Canara. 
Hal meudora? Sinou., see Cjaometra ramiflora. 
Halroilile, Singu., see Berrja ammonilla. 
Hama raja, see Fenang woods. 
H^meniel, Sjn'GU., see Berrja ammonilla. 
Ilamparandellaitasa, Sinsil., see ilottlera tinctoria. 
llaua and Ud of Gaicias, see Ei^le xrood. 
Hanee? mara? CiN., see Ptejocarpus dalbergi- 

oides. ■' 

Haraotee, see Boswellia tlmrifpra. 
Hard war, sec Audncbne trifoliata. 
Hardwickia binala, sec Circar woods, also p. !). 
Ilardwickia binuta, Unjon, Hind., sec Jubbulporc 

llardn-ickU biaita, Soib., sec Canora, also pp. 19 

and 127. 
Ilardwickia binata. Acha maram, Tau , ^ifa 

[Dffir, see Railway sleepers. 
Harcdha, Uria, see Puria Kimcd; forests. 
Hartal, a preserving mineral. Hind., see p. 22. 
Hatey, see Alti. 
Haudiga, C.*>-., sec p. 127. 
Haitian, Hind,, ^ V' ^j T i sec Eriodendron anfrac- 

Hanogal, CiS., sec Tcnninalia, 

UasdiliB, see BucUall, Aumlah, Bliatkooral, Boe- 

chee, Assam. 
IlaTun, see p. 123. 
Hazara, sec Ash wood. Bear wood, 
Hcadie, sec n. 128. 

He&rt leaved fig tree, Enq., sec Ficus cordifolia. 
Heart wood, see pp. 17 and 20- 
Hebalsu, Can., seep. 128. 
Hebalsu, Mauk., sec Artocarpas birsuta. 
Hefaradendron ganibogioides, Graham, sec Garcinia 

gutta, also p. 128. 
HeDradendron pietorium, see p. 128. 
Hebrew manna, see Alhagi maurorum. 
Hedde, Can., see Nauclca cordifolia. 
Hedera eialtata, Thm., see p. 12S. 
Hedoo, Mahk., see Naucieji cardifolSa 
Hedoo mara, Cas., see Nauclca parv if olia. 
Hedjsarum alha|;i, Linn., see Alliagi rnanroruro. 
Uedjsanim lagenarium, Raxb., see .^schynomene 

Hcen-badoolU^ass, Sreou., see Semecarpus. 
Helbulsoo, Cak., sec Artocaipus birsuta. 
Helembe, Sin'gii., sec Kanclea parvifolia. 
Hem an gamu, Tbl., Tr-a&'OXiSM. see Michelia 



HcmicTclia, see p. 128. 
Hemigjmma Mocleodii, Griff., see p. 13S. 
Henna gorivi, Can., see Itora parviftora. 
Hcnslowia panicnlata, Migu.. see Burmah, also i 

128. 
Heritiera, Speeiei, see Burmah, also p. ] 33. 



Heritiera fonies, JFilliU, Sscl 

Ileritiera llttoralis, Jil., set 

Amherst province, also p. 
Heritiera minor, Lam., see Ai 

limber trees, Heritiera mill 
Hemandia Guianensis, Jai., 
Hemandia souora, LtxH., see 
Hewar, Majiu., see .\cacia le 
Uexcrcnata, Tib^., sec Japan 
HpsniicrophjUa, BL, sec Jap; 
Heyupi, Spren^, sec Euwnia 
Hia-hi, Sandwich Inlands, see 
Hibiscus Isnipas, Cav., see p. 
Hibiscus macrophjlla, sec I'c 

p. 129. 
Hibiscus Pafcrsonii, see p, li 
Hibiscus tiliie folia, see p. 12S 
Hibiscus, Tilia Icarcd. Bcligo 
Hie-gass, SiKOit., see Odina ' 
Hijli baiiam,UiND. ? Bekg. ? 
^Anaeardium occidcntalc. 

'"' badam kagond, Uisd., 



c Odiua ' 



dentate. 
}tik.<!ass, SiNOH., 
Hill eiicoanut, Ese , see Stcr 
Himalaya, see Acer villosum, 

lum. Ilaubinia racemosa, Bi 
Himalyan Hex, EsG., see Qui 
Himalayas, see Ctesalpimn, A 
Hinsjon, Beng., see Balanites 
Hiujolo, Ubia, see I'urla Kii 

acutangula. 
Hippocrates, sec Acack rera. 
Hip-pe, Can., see Hougc, 
Hirida, Mahb., see Kauclca. 
Hiri-koddol, Sisgii., sec Bhii 
Hobnem, Hisi)., see Eboiiv. 
Hocomlia montana, see p. 13( 
Ho" plum tree, Eno., sec Spi 
Holarrhena, sec Cauara. 
HoUrrlicoa codaga, see Coini 

130. 
Holarrhena mills, M., sec p. 1 
Holigarna longlfolia, Jiorb., si 
Holgcree, Mahr., Cam., see 1 
Holoiidho of (janjam and C 

card! folia. 
Holondho, Ukia, see Purl a K 
I. 130. 



Holopteln^a integrifolia. Plan 

grifolia. 
Ho low, see Assam. 
Homalium toincntosum, see p 
Homcdereya-gas9, Singh, s( 

Homoioeeltis aspcra, SI., see 
Honagul, Cas., see p. 130. 
Honda-para, Singh., see Dilh 
Honee mara? Cam., see Ptert 
Hoongay, Cak., see Pongamii 
Honge, Can., see Honge, als( 
Honnay, Can., see Pterocarpi 
Honore, see Artocarpus hirsu 
Hookalis. see Bctula Bhojpati 
Hoom, Mauh,, see Guattcria 
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Hoousaj ? Cak., see Taraarindiis Indies, also p. 130. 
Hooiksoor Commissariat teak forest, Sfe p, 130. 
lloora, Mahr., see Symplocos racemosa. 
iloora kandoo, SiNoit,, see Kurrimia Cejliuiica. 
Jloosingabad, sec Ai^acia leucopldcea. 
Hopea, Speeies, sen Burmab, Honnsay, also p. 130. 
Hopes dec&ndro, Buck., see p. 130. 
llopea discolor, Thm-, see p. 130. 
Hopea ftoribunda, see p. 13], 

Hopea odorata, Roxb., see Burmali, Prome, Am- 
herst prorince, Pegu timber trees, also p. 131. 
Hopea odorata, Tkiagan, Buhm., see Hopea odo- 

Hopea odorata, Tkingaii, Pew., see Hopeft odorata. 
Hopea simva. Wall., see Bitnndi, also p. 131. 
Hora-gass, Sikgii., see Bipterocarpus lejlanicus. 
Horre, Singh,, see Diptcrocarpus Itevis. 
Horse almond tree, Eng., see Bterculia fcetida. 
Horse cassia, Eng., see Cathartocarpus Jaranicui. 
Hsai than bajah, Buit»., see Gelonium bifarium. 
Hseik-kvi, Burm., see Sapindus nibigi 
H'tein, Burm., see Nauelea parvifoUa. 
H'teioftalah, Burk., ecc NaucIea, 
H'teinthay, Buru., see Nauelea. 
H'tonk, Sha, Burm., see Vitex arhorea. 
Hnli shena, Cak., see Tamarindus Indica. 
Huitda pale, sec p. 131. 
Hunkara, Saks,, see Capparis horrida. 
Hiutu-kirille, Sinou., see Grewia paaictJata. 
Hura crrpitADs, Linn, see p. 131. 
Hnrdoo? Hins? see NaucIea cordiColia. 



Huri kankra, Bbng, 
Uurin-huta, Hind ? 
Hurrah, Hind., | j, 



Hosse tuban, Febs. 
Huase-ul-jawi, Arai 
Huziz -Hindi, Ar,, o 
Hjder Ali, see Cks: 
Hyderabad, see Alei 
Hvdnocarpits inebri 
^atore woods, als< 
Hvi-bin, Buru., see 
Hym, see p. 9. , 
Hymen BM courbaril, 
Hjmenodjction, set 
Hymenodyction, Sjh 
Hymeuodyction utile, 

Hymenodyction, Specit', see Circ 
Hymenodyclion eicelsum. Wall., 
HymeDodyetioQ obovatmn, W., 

oatore woods, Hymenodyction 
Hymenodyction paniflora, see P 
Hymenodyction thjraiflotum, ff 

djotion ex eels um. 
Hymenodjction utile, see Coimb 
Hypericum cameum. Wall., Cal., 



HymeooUjction e : 



I. 



larul. Hind., J il»i see Lagerstrtcmia regioie. 

larul, liKhki, see Lageratrtemia regime. 

larrini, Tah., see p. 132. 

Ibool wood, see Pcnanff woods, 

Toioa altissima, see Ceaar. 

loLoa Indica, W., see p. 1 33. ' 

I^nstia amara? see Strrchnos sancti ignatii. 

Iiu, see Arenga saccharifcra, 

m, MALiY, see Gomuto. 

Eu, Eioo or Eju, Jav., see Arenga saccharifera. 

Hex, see p. 132. 

Hes Japonica, Thunb., see Berberis Nepalensis. 

Ulicebrum latrum, Nerreloo, see Ceylon woods. 

Hlambilli maram, Tau., tS^ihiSifS Lasui, see 
Ferreola bmitolia. 

Illupe, see p. 19, 

Hupe, Tam., gjeiiutJu, ape p. 10. 

Hupai, Tam., gj^ojusoLj, see Bassla iatifolia, 

Iluppai pal^, Tam., ^^umu, see Alatonia 
scliolans. 

Imbool, Si};an., seo Eriodendron anfractuosuni. 

Imbool.gass, Singh. , see Eriodendronanfractuosmn. 

Imli, DuK., Cash., see Tamarindus Indica. 

Imports into Bombay, see p. 11, 

Incarasee wood, see Circar woods. 

Incense wood, Eno., see Eagle wood 

Indapa cliettu, Tel., see Strrchnos potatorum. 

Inderjau, Hind., see Wrightia antidysenterica. 

India, see Azadirachia Indica, Arerrhoa cwambo)a> 
BatUiinia acuminata. Balanites Jj^gyptiaca, Achras 
sapota, Acacia tomentosa, Artocarpns integrifo. 
lia, Artocarpns incisa, Acer, Adenanthera pavo- 
nioa, Anacardium occidenlale, Bignonia snberosa, 
Alaogiuu) decapetalum, Amoora roliituka. 



Indian blackwood, Eso., see blac 
Indian butter tree, E.vg., see Bai 
Indian cedar, see Cedar. 
Indian copal tree. Esc, see Vat 
Indian coral tree, Eng., see Eiyt 
Indian cork tree, Eng., see Bi^ 
Indian elm, Ekg., see Ulmus int 
Indian fig tree, Eno., see Ficns ■ 
Indian gam arabic tree, Ekg., sei 
Indian horse Chesnut, Eng., see 
Indianisher rohr, Geb., see BamI 
Indian jack tree, Eng., see Arte 
Indian mulberry ? EsG., see Mc 
Indian olive, Eno., see Olea Dio 
Indian peninsula, see Adhatoda 
Indian prenet, Eng., see Vites t 
Indian sandalwood, see Ekg., 8a 
Indian silver fir, Eng., see Pinu; 
Indigofera, Speeui, see Pegu tii 

132. 
Indikc, Buru-, see p. 132, 
Indooga, Tel., oo30&>( *** ^^ 
Indrajow, Guz,, see Wrightia an 
Indrayara, Sans., see Wrightia 
Indnga kurra, Tel., see Stiychu 

car woods. 
Indttga wood? A»glo-Tkl-, ' 

Strychnos potatorum. 
Tndupu clieltu, Tel., see Strych 
Ind yeni, Mahb., see Andgerl. 
Inga, see Prome. 
Inga bigemina, Willde., see Peg 

pp. 8 and i3S. 
Inga dulcis, Willde., see pp. 19 
Ingas, see Jara tinibers. 






INDEX. 



In^ xylocarpa, see Amherst Proviace, Acacia, 
Ooimbaiore woods, Burmah, Canara, Pegu tim- 
ber trees, see also pp. 8, 9, 19 and 132. 

In^a xylocarpa, Irool, Erool or Eroovala maram, 
Tam., uSq^&t ^eoeojfi QiQ^Qsueo unrih, see 
Railway sleepers. 

Inga xylocarpa, see Burmah, Circar woods. 

In^Lurdi Sai^s., see Amygdalus communis. 

InBayon, see Akyab, also p. 134. 

Injini-gass, Singh., see Strychnos potatorum. 

In- Jin or Enghyen, see Amherst province. 

Injin pewoo, jiuRM., see Amherst province, also p. 
134. 

Integrifolia, Cos, see Ceylon woods. 

Ipei ? Tam., g)L/«)LJ, see Bassia latifolia. 

Ipo toxicaria, Fersotm, see Upas antiar, Antiaris 
toxicaria. 

Ippa, Tel., ^-^ sec Bassia longifolia, Purla Kime- 

dj forests. 
Ippa karra^ Tel., qodXSnS'i^ ^^ Bassia latifolia. 

Ippa manu, Tel., gj-^^ ^^r^fSS see Bassia longifolia. 

Ippce, Tel., oooSjn ^^^ Bassia longifolia, also p. 

Ippe chettu, Tel., ©■»,v'S4X) see Bassia latifolia. 

Irak, Pebs., see Salvadora Indica. 

Irawaddy, see Bauhinia diphylla. Acacia speciosa, 

Irawadi, see Acacia elata. 

Irguli, Tam., see p. 134. 

In Babnl, Mahr., see Acacia Tamesiana. 

Iri babool, Mahr., see Vachellia famcsiana. 

Iriki, Tel., g^Q§ see Cordia myxa. 

Iripa, Maleal, see Cynometra ramiflora. 
Irkumbalitha mara, Can., see Bauhinia variegata. 
Iron-bark, see p. 8. 
Iron wood, Eno., see Iron wood, Sumatra, also pp. 

8 and 134. 
Iron wood, Naw, gee Cevlon woods. 
Iron wood of Burmah, Enc, see Inga bigemina. 
Iron wood of Arracan, Exo., see Inga xylocarpa. 
Iron wood of the South Sea Islands, see Casuari- 

na equisitifolia. 
Iron wood or Pya, see Akyab. 
Iron wood or Pyeng, see Akyab. 



Iron wood tree, Eng., see Mesua ferrea. 
Iroola maram, Tam., g)(5srrLoirLb, see Mesua. 
Irrawaddy, see Buxus, Albizzia. 
Im-goodu chava karra, Tel., c^tS^T^^^sS^^^ 
see Diospyros montana. ^ > 

Irugudu, Tel., c>o&«b!^ see Dalbergia latifolia. 

Irugudu chettu, Tel., o^^r^y^-Q^ see Black 
wood. ej * 

Irul maram??? Tam., g^efroiirm, see Mesua 

feiTea. 
IrumbiH, Tam., JD^ldlSIsiO, see Maba buxifolia. 
Iruvudu, Tel., oM?5b^«^ see Dalbergia latifolia. 

Iscarasi karra, Tel., see p. 1 34. 

Isearasee wood, see Circar woods. 

Islamabad, see Anomssus latifoliiis. 

Isonandra, see p. 134. 

Isonandra Cullenii, Drury, see Bassia EUiptica. 

Isonandra gutta. Hook, p. 133. 

Iswara mamadi, Tel,, see Xanthochymus pictorius. 

Ita-aku, Tel:, cxxro^ ^^ see Elate sylvestris. 

Ita chettu, Tel., o»^<^'3A» ^ee Elate sylvestris. 

Ita pandu, Tel., OM^j^«^oi^ see Elate sylvestris. 

Itchamelle, /Tr^^ihttSSsL, Tam., see Ekte sylves- 
tris. 

Itcham maram, Tam., FFj^'ffLnjrih, see Elate sylves- 
tris. 

Itcham pallam,TAM., ppJ^^ihuLp'!, see Elate syl- 
vestris. 

Iti, Maleal, see Dalbergia latifolia. 

Iti, Tam., /flI^l, see Dalbergia latifolia. 

Ittee veittee, see Palghat woods. 

Itti alu, Maleal, see Pic us Benjamina. 

Ixora, Species f see p. 135. 

Ixora alba, Roxb., see Ixora parviflora. 

Ixora decipiens, D C, see Ixora parviflora. 

Ixora paniculata. Lam., see Pavetta Indica. 

Ixora parviflora, Fahl., see Canara, Circar woods, 
also p. 135. 

Ixora pavetta, Andr., Itoarb., see Ixora parviflora, 
Pavetta Indica. 

Izaraki? Pees., see Strychnos nux vomica. 



J. 



Jack, see Ceylon woods, Cuttack woods, also p. 19. 
Jack fruit tree, see Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Jack wood or Halsu, see Canara. 
Jack wood, Eng., see Artocarpus integrifolia, also 

pp. 16 and 135. 
JacK tree, Eng., see Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Jadu mamidi karra, Tel., '^cSntSr^^h^fij see 
Spondias mangifera. ^ 

Jaffna palmyras, see Borassus flabellifbrmis. 

Jaggery, see Horassus flabeliiformis. 

Jaggery of ooooanut toddy, Eng., see Cocos nuci- 

fera. 
Jaggery of jpalmyra toddy, Eng., see Borassus fla- 

beUiiormis. 
Jagguri, Can., Mahr., see Antiaris saccidora. 
Jaianti, Bbno., see Sesbania ^gyptiaca. 
Jakree forest, see p. 18. 
Jal, Hind., see Salvadora Indica. 
Jala nergundi, Saks,, see Yitex trifolia. 



Jalari ? Can., see Shorea laccifera. 

Jali mara. Can., see Vachellia famcsiana. 

Jalin ? Can., see Shorea laccifera. 

Jam, DuK., Maleal, see Assam, Psidium pvrife- 

mm, Eugenia jambos. '• • 

Jama chettu, Tel., Tjoj&'ig&x} see Psidium pyrife- 

rum. «' 

Jamaica barbadensis, see Cedar. 
Jamaica bermudiana, see Cedar. 
Jamaica oxycedms, see Cedar. 
Jamaica virginiana, see Cedar. 
Jamb, Hind., . Ui, see Eugenia jambos. 

Jamba, Mahr., see Inga xylocarpa. 
Jamba mara, Can., see Inga xylocarpa, 
Jambau, see p. 135. 
Jambay, Can., see Inga xylocarpa. 
Jambo, Beng., see Jambosa aquea. 
Jambo, Singh., see Eugenia jambos. 
Jamboo, Hind., see Inga xylocarpa. 
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Jamlmnl, Mahb., see Hujwnia jniiibolaiia. 

Jambosu aquea, sfc p. V^j. 

Jninbosn domcstica, 7)C., secEuscnioMalaccciiSiis. 

Jambosu, see EiiftPiiia. 

Jamliosa cjlindi'lca, sec Canara, also p. 133. 

Jambosn Malaoceasis, D. C-, ace Eugcoia Malac- 

Jambnsa purpurasceiis, /J. C, ace Eugpnia. Slalac- 

Jamhosa salicc folia, see p. ]3fj. 

Jambosa vulgaris, I). C, sec Eugenia iamboa, also 

p. 136. 
Jambu Malafioa marani, Tam., siLj Lafair^n 

lairih, sec Eugeuia Malacceiuis. 
Jambu.monat, MAL.iY, see Aiiacatdium Occident ale. 
Jambu iiiirelmar«ii,TiM.,Kti4^/raJ6ULoi/Li;, see 

Jambosa vulgaris. 
Jambu neredu mirnu, Tei,., 2;D3»--^-cffosS>fSo, 

see liU^Dia jainbos. ' 

Jftmbii nawal maram, Taji., Ruilj ^/raueiiGujriL, 

ace Eugenia jam boa. 
Jsinbu neredu, Tel., HOi.-o"^"£i5b see Jambosa 



vulg 



Jambu-ajer-utan, see Malay peninsula, Singapore 

woods. 
Jamo, Uria? see Eugenia jambolana. 
Jamoon, Hcd,^^!^^ seoCiUvptnuitlicscaryo- 

phjllifolia, Caljptrantbes jambotana, 
JamooQ kapha), Duk.Hisd.^^ U ^J-* ^ ^^^ 

Caljptrantbes carjophvllifotiit. 
Jamoo, Uria, see Puria Ivimedy Corests. 
Jaua palaseru, Tel., jf^rf-seiTtSu ^^ Antidesma 

pubesceus, 

Jana, Tel., jg-.^ see Grewia llothii. 

JaDgli badam, Benc, see Stcrculia fretLda. 
Janglot vood, se« Java timbers. 
Jauum cliettu, Tel,, ff-rfo^iaa. ^* Prosopis spi- 
cigera. t> 



e Juglaus rcgia. 
e p. 13fl. 



i 



Jaoz, Perb., j jo. 

Japan timber trees, 

Jarwi, see Java tiinhrrs. 

Jarool, Beng., see Cliitlagong, Lngerstttmia regina;. 

Javrah, see p. 8. 

Jarrali or Yarrah, see Eucalyptus. 

JAtrige wood, see Canara. 

Jarae, Fyi, see Santalum album, 

Jiini mamidi, Tel., ff-tfojt^aiS see Buehanania 

latifolia. ' 

Jarul, Beng., Maleal, see T.agerstrcemia regioa. 
Jati, Malay, see Java limbers, Teclona grandis, 

alao p. 137. 
Jaugli am, Do«., see Spondias mangifera. 
Java, see Antiaris, Bambusa. 
Java almond, Kng , see Canarium commune. 
Java, ace Andraclme trifoliata, Aleuritea triloba, 
Java timber, see p, 137. 
Javanese, sec Aleuritea triloba. 
Jawa, Malay, see Taraarindus Indiea. 
Jeebun, Beno., see Spouia orientalis. 
Jeguru, Tel., ^^oSj see Clujtia patuJa. 
Jembu aerlu, Gas., see p. 139. 
Jembu neriu wood, see Canara. 
Jeram kottam, Maleai, sec Antidesma pubesceus. 
Jerooc, Malay, see Citrna aurantium. 
Jemsalem thorn. E.sg., see Parkinaouia aculeata. 
Jet, HiHD., see Scsbania jEgjptiaca. 



J'hada, Gite.. see Tree Ei 
J'har, Dvn., HiSD., Mai! 
J'hara, Guz., see Tree Er 
Jbar-kHtehiira, Maur., se 
Jhoontiah, Tria., see p. '. 
Jidi ehettu, Tel, £^-^i 

cardium. ' 

Jidigbiiualu, Tel., jS!^o 

cardium. 
Jidi mamidi, Tel,, ^S^r< 

cidcntale, 
Jilledu eiiettu, Tel,, £-i 

giganteft. " 

Jilpat, Hind., see Iiora j 
Jilugu bendu, Tel,, jSkjCSocSo see .SscbjuoiiiFBe 

Jbdana, Malay, see Santalum album. 
Jiomrossee, Hind., see Juhbulpore woods, also p. 137 
Jiruga, Tel., ^c;);( sec Caryota urens. 

Jitigee, Tbl,, (st!7 ^^ Daltwrgia latifolia. 
Jittegi, Tel., g jJl? see Dalbergia latifolia, 
Joe-hoe. Burm., see Walsura piscidia. 
Joghy, Can., seep. I3S, 
Jombi, Jav., see Areca eatecbu. 
Jonesia asoca. Dive tatembela, sec Ceylon wi 
Jonesia asoka, Bdri,, see p. 13S. 
Jonesia pinnata, WiUde., see Jonesia asokft. 
Joontia, UniA, sec Purla Kimcdj forests. 
JooZ'ul'kneh, Akah, see Itandia dunietoruni. 
Joree, TJrta, sec Purla Kimcdy forests, also | 
Jouk-bin, Bukm,, see Elicodendron glaucum, 
Jouz-i-hind, Pers., , f ^i ; .^ sec Cocoi 

fera. - ^■"^' 

Jo war j unfiles, see Biguonia xytocarpa. 
Jowli, Gdz., Hind., see Cadjaus. 
Juar, Ebony, see Sumatra. 
Jubbulporc, see Acacia leueo|)lila'a, 
Jubbulpore woods, see p, 13'J, 
Jugani-chukur, Hi.vn., see Gmelina orborea. 
JugpiruButhpTaaand, see Ganjam. 
Jugians camirium. Lour., see Aleurites Irilofa 
Juglans regia, see p, 13S. 
Jugians, three Species, aee Japan timber trees 
Juglana trieocca, see Pegu timber trees, alao | 
Juguga doomoor, Benc, see Ficns glomerat 
Juiube-tree, Eng,, se« Zijjplms iujaba, abo 
Julgozeh, PuiAl, aee Pinna gcrardiana. 
Julositjlis angustifolia, TAw., see p, 139. 
Jumbagum maram, Tam., ■fJ)u«ijijij>, see 

carpus Species. 
Jumberit, see Java timbere. 
Jummi kai wood, see Canara, 
Jumna, sec Balanites ^gyptiaca, 
Jundamarec, Ubja, see Purla Kimedy forest 

p. 139, 
Jungle bendy, Axglo-TaII., see Erinocarpu 

Jungle gem kai, see Canara. 
Jungle nail tree, Esg,, see Acaeia tomcntoso 
Jungles of East Coast, small and stunted, a« 
Jungly karinj, Hind., see Temiinalia alala. 
Jungli badam. Hikd,, . I j b i^^'y, »<* 



Jun^E karing, Duk., see Termiualia alata- 
Jnniper, see Cedar. 

Jnniperus regida, S. ^- Z., see Japan timber 
Junipenis Virginians, see Cedar. 
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Jiiaticia adlintodn, Linn., liexb., ! 
Juwansa, ? Hisd. ? U,J | . -. 



cAdlintudavi 
X ADiHgi m: 



Juvi manu, Tel., i«o,sj^jsi see Ficus v 



Jujuulcc, lIiND., SCO Sfsbani 



JiU 



Kaantha, BuHU., see p. 130. 

Kaat atti, Tam., anC l.^jS, sec Bauhinia tomen. 

losa. 
Kaat manj^, Tam., ajrilSuirei^ir, see ISuclia- 

naniaktifolio. 
Kab-ban-tha, Bukm., sec Amherst Provioce, also 

p. 139. 
Kachana, Tel., t»{J"^, see Bauhinia acuminata, 

Kachnar, Hind , , II-»- J sec Buchanania voriegnta, 

also p. 130. 
Kachn, MfLilf, sec Areca catechu. 
Kadam, see p. 10. 

Koda pilfa, AIalbal, see Morinda citrifoUa. 
Esddara, Hisd., . tiJ.i_«. aS see Nauclea ca- 

damba. ' 

Kadda piloT, Tam., see p. 140. 
Koddu sampige vood, see Canara. 
Kadoembeiriye, see p. 139. 
KadeiD-beiive, Singh., see Bastard woods. 
Kadishen, Tel., see ClujtJa coliina. 
Kadol, SiKGii., see Rhi/.opliora. 
Kadondon^, Malay, see Emblica officinalis. 
Kadon kadet, BuitH., see Conuanis speciosa. 
Kadoombaireja gasa, Sisaii., see Diospjroa gardc- 

Kadu beriTa? Singh., see Diospjros elienum. 

Kadukai, Tam., aOiiatih, sec p. 9. 

Kadukai maram, Tam., see pp. and 140. 

Kad-wot-nu, Bubm., see p. 110, 

Kara, Bi'RM., ace Careja, Species, 

K^a-kada-gass, Sisgk,, see Diospjros tomposia. 

Kahatta, Singu., see Careja arborea. 

Kahlani, see p. HO. 

Kahua, Hind., see Terminalia amna. 

Kaiaboka wood tree, Eno., see Pterospennum In- 

dicuin. 
Kai-Im-jud, Coch.-Chis,, see p. 140. 
Kaimanis, Malay, sec Cinnamommn zejlanicum. 
Kai^F'ah, see Amherst rrovincc. 
Kajaw, see p. 140. 
Kajom mara, see p. 140. 
KajorkuUa, sec Assam. 
Kain. Hikd., ^ IJ Benc, see Aiiacardium occt- 

3 Diospjros 

Kakae, Can., see Catharlccarpus fistula. 

Kaka jemboo. Sans., sec Ualjptranthes carjophjlli- 

folia. 
Kaka tandnka, Saks., see Diospyros tomentosa. 
Kaka-tali.TAM., air ,a_jf IT «tR, see Diospjros ebcnuin, 

Ebonj. 
Kakkiti chcllii, Tel, -5-^Sa'3i» sec Gardenia 



Kakta-kaacbau, Beng., sec B. 
Kakto chandan, Beng., ste A 
Kakupala, Tel., see Ziijphus 
Ki!a aja, Beng., sec Khretia i 
Kala bachnak, DuK., , f\Xi 
djclion excelsuDi. ' 

Kalabora, Hind., I , ^ S k s 

Kala buchiiak. Hind., ^_^ 

djction cxcelauin. 
Kaiflgora, Tel., g-e;ir«(j, see 
Kala koodoo, Mahjl, Hikd 

toria, 
Kalamba, Malay, see Aqnilai 
Kalanibak, Jav., see Eagle wi 
Kakmbir, Maleal, Malat, s 
Kala-nath, Hind., aee p. 140. 
Ealanatli, ceraatis, see Mchra 
Kalapa, Jav., Maleal, see Ci 
Kaiapa minak, Malay, see Ci 
Kalaf. nothee, see Akyab, alsc 
Kalajiim, aee p. 140. 
Kali an a murukai, Tam., aefli 

Krjthrina Indica. 
Kalighurtn, Tel., -gi^x,^ 

noidcs ~i 

Kaligaru, Tel., iES}r«ej see 
KaIigottu,TEL.,jfgj^tM see 
Kali-kikar, DuK,, Sii A \ 
Kftlinga, TzL., ^pojC, see"Dil 
Kalingamu, Tel , see Wright 
Kalli, Tam., «ar6ifl, sec Eupl 
Kallowmow, see p. 140. 
Kalo jam, Benc, see Eugenii 
Kaloochia, Ubia, aee Purla 

p. 140. 
Kaloo-habaraleja-gass, Sing 

buxifolia. 
Kalookadoombaircja-gass, S 

oocorpa. 
Kaloomidercja.gaas, Sing., b 

tifolia, Diospyros qutesita. 
Kaloowara gass, Singh., see ] 
Kalii boghe wood, see Cauata 
Kaludumum, see p. 140. 
Kalugora, Tel., sCR-'d) ace 
Kalumrderije, Singh., ace Cj 
Kalu vere, Singh., sec Ebom 
Kal woora gass, Singh., see"] 
Kamal, SIalat, Jat., sec Tmi 
Kamalal], sec p. 140. 



XuuiaoD, see Bauliinia vahUL 
Kama-rsnga, Hind., sec Averrhoa bilimbi. 
Kamritli, Hi>'i>., iii j*S see Averrlion carambola. 

Kama-ranga, 6e>'0., see Averrhoa curamlKila. 
Kamba, IIind., aee Careja arborea. 
Kamba karra. Tel., ^ojjS'rtf, *^ Careja arborea, 
Ka Meen Tba, Bl-rm , see Amherst Province, also 

p. 140. 
Kiiiiibhdji, Sans., see Adenanthera ijavonina. 
Ka mhoung, Akjab, see Biguooia stipulata. 
Kamiri, Jav., see Aleorites triloba. 
Ka-moung, see Akjab, also p. 140. 
Kamma-regu, Tel-, g'^ tSboi ^^^ Artocarpus 

Iflcoocha. ~* 

Kampira, Maleal, see Semecarpna anacardium.' 
Kampu tumma, Tel., see Vucliellia famesiana 
Kam-ruk, HiSD., I^ jaS see Averrhoa caram- 



Kamrup, Bi 



? Tam., 



e Ficm Benjamioa. 



efuis, see A 



a catechu. 



Kamul, HmD., Qu. caniala? see Rottlera tinct«ria, 
Xamunrng, see Sin^ipore woods, fenang woods. 

Malav Peninsula, Java timbers. 
Kaiue fiva-tha. Can., see Artocarpas echmata. 
Kaiiapa chettu, Tbl., I'nS'BtM, see Bamngtoi 

BCutangula, Pnrla Kimedy forests. 
Kana-raj, Benq , see Bauliiiiia Candida. 
Kaiia-raja, Bbko., Hind., see Bauhinia candid 

Bauhinia uitida. 
Kanari.seep. 140. 

Kanavoe, Bckm., see Fierardia sapida. 
Kanchan, Bekg., see Bauhinia acuminata. 
Kancbana, Malkal, see Bauhinia tomentosa. 
Kanchan chaktn, Beng , see Bauliinia acuminata. 
Kanchanamu, Tel., -g-^o-Ef^^jii ^^ Miditlia 

champaca. 
Kanda, see Assam. 

Kandnu karra, Male.o, see Canthium parvifloru 
Kanda-gass, SiHOii., see Maearanga tomentosa. 
Kandalla, see Antiaris saccidora. 
Kaudeb, see Chitti^ng. 
Kandesh, se« Bauglan, also p. 141. 
Kandeish, see Acacia tomentosa. 
Kandesh, see Bignonia nndulata. 
Kandle, see p. 141, 
Kandoo, seep. 141. 
Kandulu, Tbi.., S'o&SW ' 



Kauee), Dut., see Gin: 
KangB, see p. 141. 
Kanga vittce, see p. l»i. 

Kanigi, Tel., ^^j^ aee Bairingit 



Cytisas cajac 
mm ze;rlanicu 



Aacutaugula. 



Kana goraka, Singh., see HebiodendTon gambo- 

gioides. 
Kangra, see Cnttack woods. 
Kangunee, Mahr., see Celastrus moutana. 
Kaniara, see p. 141. 
Kanjarom, seep. 141. 
Kaniiirea, see p. 14J. 
Kankoombala-iattcya^^s, SiSGH., see Fygioni 

!e Billeiiia pentagjna. 

EC p. 141. 

, sec Amherst Proviiice, also 



Kanagalu, Mauk., : 
Kanna-tso, Busu., 
Kuinan tha, Buan 

p, 141. 
£a nat tha, Bdui., e 



c p. 141. 



Ka-na-zo, Bcbx., see Ileril 
Ka-ua-Eoe, Bukm., see Ileri 
Kankra, Beng., see Brugnii 
Kanpillav marani, Tam., «< 

tbodea Hheedii. 
Eanta sacer, Mahb., see Bi 
Kantal, Bexo , see Artocar 
Kauttt sair, Mahr., see Bop 
Knnthnl, see Artoearpus inl 
KaiiUKa cliettu, J bl., -g-*i9 

glabra. 
Kanuga karra, Tel., -g^j 

gldira 
Kantiga manu, Tel , -^jq! 

arborea. 
Kannk champa, Beko., sei 

folium, 

Ka-Djeng kjaungkhjay, Bi ,. 

KaDjeen nee, Dipterocarpus elatus, aee Bumuli. 
Kanjeen tha ? Buhm., ace Amherst Prorince, Dip- 
terocarpus lie vis. 
Ka-ujin, Burh., sec Dipterocarpus alai 
Ka-njeng pyan, Bubm., see p. 141. 
Kanjonng, BuftH,, see Dipterocarpos. 
KaiMlum. Lamfitkg, see Mangifera lai 
Kapila, Hind., see Bottlera tinctoria. 
Kapilapodi, Tam., XLSeiiSuriai^, W 

tinctoria. 
Eappootoo-bo-gass, see Ficus. 
Kara-an^lam, Male AL, see Alangium hi 

Alangiam decapetalum. 
Karaka, DrK., Tel., see Sterculia cokn 
Kara kaia chetlu, Tbl., S'tf~5^oc&3(x 

Kuiiedj forests. tJ 

Karaku chettu, Tel., jSda^ija, sec 

eliebula. «J 

Kara kuudal, Maleal, sec Lunmitzem 
Kara kuudle, see p. 141. 
Karam, Hind., see p. 141. 
Karambu. !Uahs., see Olea dioica. 
Karanchilly, see p. 141. 
Kiraiiga ? Hind ? see Galedupa arborei 
Karangali, see p. 141. 
Karang cottaye. Tax,, «irir/rRtO*ff. 

Iiora parv' 



Karangalli, Tam., «; 






ep.9. 



Karangally, (properly Kaninkali) 

s^esars£uie''i', see Acacia sundn 
Karan^^ly, see p. 143. 
Karenji, see Ualay peninsula. 
Kara nuchi. Can., Maleal, see Vitei t 
Karapu puna, Tak., «(7KiIrL/ Lj«ir&v, i 

Karasa, Tel., s'tf-^ see Ficns tsperrin 
Karattk-lamu, Tel., fV^jT^oi Bee B< 

belliformis. * 

Karcheea of the Godarery, see Njct« 

Kardaliee, BuBV., see Conocarpus rrjba: 

Kare-bepoti, Maleal, see Beiveta kouij 

Karee, Hind. ? see Uvaria. 

Kareovam, see p. 14j. 

Kareyapela, Maleal, see Bergers konig 

Kari,'HiND., see p. 142. 

Kari chedi, Tam., ^aOwQffif., see 

parviflorum. 

arill, Maleal, see Sterculia (cetida, 
Karlikcolu, see p. 142. 
Karindaguab, see p. 142. 
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Karinga, Tel., see p. 142. 

Karingatta, see p. 142. 

Karin gota, Maleal, see Samadera Indica. 

Kariug, Pajlatan of Borneo, see Tree Englisa. 

Karintba gara, Maleal, see Pterocarpus marsu- 

piuni. 
Karinguva, Tel., s'ao7(bs59 ^^ Gardenia latifolia. 

Karintlia karra, Maleal, see Acacia odoratissima. 
Kariram ? Maleal, see Strychnos nux vomica. 
Kar-itti, Tam., arir erili^^ see Dalbergia sissoides. 
Karity, Tax., see p. 142. 
Kari-velam, Tam., siff-Q^jeoih, see Acacia Ara- 

bica. 
Elan-velam pisin, Tam., ^Q^QoieoihLS&e^, see 

Acacia Arabica. 
Karivepa^ Tel., ^q-j*^, see Bergera konigii. 

Karivepakn, Tel., ^Q'£-in^ see Bergera konigii. 

Kariyepi^ka chettu, Tel, 6'67S-i^Sb-'3^f see 

fi|eigera konigii. ^ 

Kari-veppilai maram, Tam., s/S'QQjuiSdBOLfijnh, 

see ^rgera konigiL 
Kari wandu, Tam., ^ifisuebrQ, see Xylocarpa^ also 

p. 92. 
Karkana, TJbia ? see Grewia tiliiefolia. 
KarkandJiaTa, Tel., see Zizyphos jujuba. 
Karka pulie maram, Tam., Qatr jre^trnetf^Lnjrijb, 

see darcina cambogia. 
Karkata, Hind., see p. 142. 
Karmal, Hind. ? F see Averrhoa carambola. 
XArmara wood, see Canara. 
Kametti, Maleal, see Exedecaria jamettia. 
£amara vetti. aee p. 148. , 
Kamene-wsh, see p. 140. 
Karootauley, Tam., see p. 142. 

Xarra marda, Tel., ^.^ ij^^2f ^^^ P* ^^- 

Karra marda, see p. 9. 

Kari, Tam., «/r(/7, see Charcoal. 

Xarril, Maleal, Can., see Yitex arborea. 

Xarripak ka jhar, Hind., Duk., ^l^t^^^U ^ S^ 
see Bergera konigii. < ' * 

Karroo-Taga, Tam., aQ^Qojsuijnh^ see Acacia odo- 
ratissima. 

KamuLJie, Sans., see Dalbergia arborea. 

Karru Tenge, see p. 9. 

£lartuma» see p. 142. 

Kartu nedenan, see p. 142. 

Kariu tangi, see p. 142. 

Karuatagarah, see p. 142. 

iCanibalasu chctiu, Tel., T^ziO'f ^^ Furla 
Kimedy forests. ' 

Elarucue wseh, see p. 142. 

Karuda, see p. 142. 

ICamkuTa, Tam., see Zizyphns elabrata. 

Kamii chembai, Tam., «(3^ ^^iheou, see Ses- 
bania iEgyptiaca. 

Harang, Bubm., see Pongamia glabra. 

Kara vaga^ Tam., js((^Qsus, see Pterocarpus. 

K^ru yangai, Tam., SQ^Q^ibeoa, see Acacia odo- 
ratissima. 

Karuyek maram, Tam., SQ^Q^eoLasTLh, see p. 9. 

Karrel} JAy., see Arenga saccharifera. 

Karwat, Can., Mahb., see Antiaria saccidora. 

Kaaana, Tel., -gn><^^ see Bauhinia acuminata. 

Kasawha, see p. 143. 

Kashmal, Hind., see Berberis lycium. 

Kassia monntaiiis, see Berberis Nepalensis. 



Kassow, D(7K., see ELaoocarpus oblongus. 
Kalturi tumma, Tel., see Vachellia faruesiana. 
Katakamu chettu, Tel., see Strychnos potatomm. 
Katake, Sans., see Strychnos potatorum. 
Katamanak, see p. 143. 
Katambilla, Sinoh., see Ronmea hebecarpa. 
Katan, Hind., . \ii see Bombax pentandnim. 

Eataping, Bali., see Amygdalus communis. 

E[&t.-atti Tam., sfril-^^j^, see Bauhinia tomen- 
tosa 

Katbel, Beng., see Peronia elephantum. 

Kat chandan, Hind., see Santalum album. 

Kateemool, Hind., see p. 143. 

Kat elu micham maram, Tam-, see dstriL et^juS^^ 
^Lojrih, Atalantia monophylla. 

Kateping, JAy., see Amygdalis communis. 

Kateria kuli P Hind., see Sterculia urens. 

Ka-tha, Bu&m., see Syndesmis Tavoyana. 

Ka-thee-tha, Burm., see p. 143. 

Ka-theet-nee, Bubm., see Amherst proyince, also 
p. 143. 

Ka-theet-tha, Bubm., see Amherst province, also 
p. 143. 

Kathmahli, Hind., see p. 143. 

ICath-sola, Beng., see Sesbania paludosa. 

Kathu-kevi, see p. 143. 

Katie kale, Singh., see p. 143. 

Katila ka gond. Hind., see Sterculia urens. 

Katira, Hind., see Sterculia urens. 

Kat maam maram, Tam., ^stnl. uar UMTih, see 
Spondias mangifera. 

Kat maya, Tam., situ. LotreiDeu, see Spondias man- 
gifera. 

Kat miella maram, Tam., see Yitex altissima. 

Katoo-imbool-gass, Singh., see Salmalia Malabarica. 

Katra forest, see p. 18. 

Katsitka, Bubm., see Burmah, also p. 143. 

Katso, Bubm., see p. 143. 

Kattu imbal, Singh., see Bombax Malabaricum. 

Kattalikkai, Tam., a^jSneif^-eeiraS, see Capparis 
horrida. 

Kattamanaku, Tam., aiTtluinaesars(g, see Kata- 
manak. 

Katta mellalu, Maleal, see Yitex arborea. 

Kattoo-keena-gass, Singh., see Xaiithoxylon rhetsa. 

Kattu ilupai, Tam., atrilQ @j^lj6g>u, see Bassia 
latifolia. 

Kattu-kende, Hind., see p, 143. 

Kattu puvaras maram, Tam., ^^fn^Q^sjjrfLninh^ 
see Rhus decepiens. 

Kattu yoUai maram, Tam., ^so-ilOai/rcoDLp u^jrth, 
see Railway sleepers. 

Kattywar, see Babool. 

Katu kittul, Singh., see Caryota horrida. 

Katu mellau maram, Maleal, see Yitex altissima. 

Katur kanna, see Inga bigemina. 

K&tuyagi, Tam , ^tnLQQeuQa, see Acacia spe- 
ciosa. * 

Kat valai maram, Tam., an il^^GuiresiipLajrth, see 
p. 9. 

Kat yelloo mitcha maram, Tam , sitlLQl^^lS^ 

oi^LXijrth, see Limonia alata. 

Ka-ugan, see Akyab, also p. 143. 

Kauna, see p. 143. 

Kaun^amboo, Bubm., see Dipterocarpus. 

Kaune tree, see p. 143. 

Kayali, Tam. ? Tel., see Sterculia urens. 

Kawal, JAy., see Arenga saccharifera. 
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Eawrie, see Agathis Australis. 

Kaya, Maxay, see p. 143. 

Kaya amballo, Malay, see p. 143. 

Kaya api api ? Malay, sec lUiizopliora mucronata. 

Kaya-arang, Malay, Jav., see Ebony, Malay Penin- 
sula, also p. Ii3. 

Kaya bidarrn, Malay, sec p. 144. 

Kaya balian, Malay, see p. 143. 

Kaya bintai^^ur, see p. 144. 

Kaya boka» Malay, see p. 144. 

Kaya brombong, see Malay Peninsula. 

Kaya bung ngat, Cochik-Chik, sec p. 144. 

Kaya dungun, Malay, see p. 144. 

Kaya gahrn, Malay, see Aquilaria agallocba» also 
p. 144. 

Kayah lasack, see p. 145. 

Kaya-jelu-tonff, Malay, see p. 144. 

Kaya kapur, Malay, Jap., see Lauras camphora, 
also p. 144. 

Kaya kapur bams, see p. 144. 

Kaya-legi, Malay, see p. 144. 

Kaya manis, Malay, Jay., see p. 144. 

Kaya maiaka also Kaya marka^ Sai7s., see p. 144. 

Kaya maram, Tam., see p. 144. 

Kaya maranti, Malay, see p. 144. 

Kaya mencabang or Menca bang pinang, Malay, 
see p. 144. 

Kaya merban, see p. 144. 

Kaya mungris, see p. 144. 

Kayan, see Mehra forest, Hazara, also p. 145. 

Kaya nan, see Amherst proyince, also p. 145. 

Kaya neri, see p. 145. 

Kayann, see p. 145. 

Kayan-yang, Malay, see p. 145. 

Kaya-puteb, Malay, see p. 145. 

Kaya mngas, see p. 145. 

Kaya sappan, Malay, see Caesalpinia sappan. 

Kaya sona, Malay, see p. 145. 

Kayan arang, see Singapore woods. 

Kaya-yndhan, Coch-Chin, see Santalum album. 

Kay yoob, Burh., see p. 145. 

Kayea stylosa, Thw., see p. 146. 

Kayphal, Guz., see p. 145. 

Kayu-api-api, Malay, see p. 145. 

Kayu axan, see Sumatra. 

Kayu brombong, see Singapore woods. 

Kayu gadis, see Sumatra. 

Kayu gahru, Malay, see Eagle wood. 

Kayu pindis or Kapini, see Sumatra. 

Ke-an-nan, Bubsl, see Xylocarpus. 

Kedangu, Maleal, see Sesbania iBgyptiaca. 

Kedawimg, see Jaya timbers. 

Kedr, Rus., see Cediur. 

Keealinaun, Bubm., see p. 145. 

Keehar, Ubla, see p. 145. 

Keehur, Urla, see Cuttaek woods. 

Keemna, Bukh., see Laurus. 

Keenjul, Mahb., see Terminalia alata. 

Keemi ka pfeall, Duk., Js|J I^ ^J j44^> ^^ ^' 
musops nexandra. * ,Sr ^^ 

Keersel, Mahb., see Bignonia chelonoides. 

Keioh, Kayah., see Tree Englisa. 

Kekuna oil, see Aleurites truoba. 

Kelon, HiKD., see Larix deodara, Pinus deodara. 

Kelumpit, see Java timbers. 

Kemaon, see Gaesalpinia sepiaria, Gallicarpa arborea. 

Kendal, Jav., see Cordia myxa. 

Kendh, see p. 145. 

Kendhoo, Uru ? see Diospyros, Diospyros ebeniun. 



Kendu, Brno., see Ebony, Diospyros melaiioxjkiB. 
Kengthep-guyung-ywept, Bubm., see p. 145. 
Ken^gthep-pheoot-kyay, Bubx., see p. 145. 
Kenja, Hind., see Galedupa arborea, Qaledi^ 

Indica. 
Kennery jungles, see Anogeissas latifoliafl. 
Keonjji, Hind., see p. 145. 
Keonu lae, Bubm., see Bottlera species. 
Keora, Brng., see Sonneratia apetala. 
Kesaramu naga sara, Sans., see Mesua ferrea. 
Ketamaya^ see Assam. 
Kettee, see p. 18. 
Kew gardens, see Antiaiis. 

Keygutti, Tel , -^j^ a »«« Ci^paria grandls. 

Keysur, DuK., see Nyctanthes, Arbor trisya. 
Kha-boung, Bubm., see Amherst prorinoe, Stiydi- 

nos nux vomica, abo p. 145. 
Khadiramu, Sans., see Acacia cal^echu. 
Khadiramu, Tel., ^^tfiJM see Acada caUehiu 

Kha gyee ? Burm., see Strychnos mix Tomica. 
Khair, Beng., Hind. P see Acacia catechu. 
Khaiia, Hind. P see Acacia catechu. 
Khaiia-ehach, Beng., see Acacia catechu. 
Khai yii, Bubm., see Amherst province, also p. 

145. 
Khamoung-nee, Bubm., see p. 145. 
Khamoung-pv-on, Bubm., see p. 145. 
Kha moung tha, see Amherst province. 
Kha moung tha, see p. 145. 
Khana, Hind. P P see Amoora rohituka. 
Khandalla, see Bauhinia vahlii^ Bignonia diek- 

noides. 
Khandar, seep. 145. 

Khanek ul kalb, Ab., Strychnos nux vomica. 
Khangaum kasoordee, see Acacia Arabica. 
Khakodha, IJbia, see p- 145. 
Khanote forest, see p. 18. 
Kharaway-nu, Bubm., see p. 146. 
Khardal, Ar., see Salvadora Persica. 
Khardalo, Sybiac, see Salvadom Persica. 
Khaijal, Hind., see Salvadora Persica. 
Khassia hills, see Gahunus, Alangium decapetalum. 
Khebranee forest, see p. 18. 
Kheerokolee, XJbia, see p. 146. 
Kheir, Mahb., see Acacia catechu. 
Kheree Jungle, see Bignonia suaveolens. 
Khew, SiNDi., see Bignonia undulata. 
Khew of Mumpur, see MelanorrhaKa usitatissiiBa. 
Khilaf-i-balkhi, Hind., see Sallix Babylosdca. 
Khoira, see Assam. 

Khoiro, XJbia, see Purki Kimedy forests. 
Khoira, Ublil, see p. 146. 
Khoongho, see Akyab. 
Khookoondeah, Ubia, see p. 146. 
Khootan, Bubm., see p. 146. 
Khounay, see p. 146. 
Khouk ciah, see Akyab. 
Khonra, Beng., see Sonneratia apetala. 
Khumee, Hind., see Jubbulpore woods, also p. 146. 
Khursen^, Mahb., see Bign»(»iia xylocatpa. * 
Khway-tha-byai, see Eugenia. 
Khuur, Hind., see p. 146. 
Khyar-i-Chembir, nBs., .jJla. • Uai. seeCiChar- 

tocarpus fistula. 



TJ 



Khyong-youk, Bubm., see Garnga pinnala. 
Kicha virigi chettu, Tel., S-srM9^^i» *^ Corfii 

lof-ifnliA «L^ 9 



latifolia. 
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Kichidi, Tbl., t^y.^^ see Citrus aarantium. 
Kichaka^ Tel., iistf ^^ Bambosa. 

Kiep-dep, see Amherst proyince, also p. 146. 
Kiep-maap, see Amherst province, also p. 146. 
Xiep-yo, see Amherst province, a]so p. 146. 
Kierpa, Bxng., see Garallia lucida. 

Kikar, Hnro., j^^ see Acacia leucophloea. 

Kil|itcb, HiBP., see Cnsalpinia sepiaria. 
Kilia of Celebes, see Bronssonetia papyrifera. 

Kimsttkamn, Tel., lo^^iTifoo see Butea frondosa. 

Kindhoo, U&dl, see Furla Kimedj forests. 
Kinaka^ Beng , see Butea frondosa. 
Kindle bellerom, see p. 146. 
Kinj^ena, Cak., see Cocos nucifera. 
Xinjalkamu, Saks., see Mesura ferrea. 
Kireemula, Cak., see p. 146. 
Kire palle, see p. 146. 
Kiripella, Sikgh., see Ficus Indica. 
£izi walla, Sikgh., see p. 146. 

Kind, Due., ^ jx^^ Cak., Hikd., J ^j^, 

see Mimusops hezandra, Canthium paryiflorum, 
ICmusops kauki 

Kirri-wallargass, Sikgh., see Holairhena mitis* 

Kiana, Siax, see Eagle wood. 

Kistna deltas, see p. 19. 

Kistnah, see Acacia leucophlcea. 

Kisu, Dt7E., see Butea frondosa. 

Kithi-ld-binj, Hikd., see Sapindus emarginatus. 

Kittnl, see CaryotA urens. 

Kin, Bekg., see Diospjros melanoxylon. 

Kieyoh, Busjc., see Vitex. 

EJaare maram. Tax., A^rc/rrf? Lojrih, see Casea- 
ria ellijptica. 

Klapa, Male All, see Cocos nucifera. 

Klat, see Malay Peninsula. 

Kledang, see l)[alay Peninsula, Singapore woods. 

Klompan bcerong, Malay, see Sterculia foetida. 

Kluwi, Malay, see Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Kiu>tted cassia, £kg., see Cathartocarpus nodosus. 

Koan, see p. 146. 

Koang, Sikgh., see p. 146. 

KoaniTf maram, Tah., Q^irtaar^BOsrLDjnh, see Cas- 
sia natula. 

KoathoB, BuRM., see Myristica. 

Kobbari chettu, Tsl., §r*o%e^i8^ see Cocos nu- 
cifera. ^ " ' 

Kobin, BuBM., see Melicocca trijuga. 

Kodai panna maram. Tax., (?4s/rco>L.Lj8EBrLojru), 
see Corypha umbraculifera. 

Kodagu porasham. Tax., 0«/rL-@ ^a/jr^iL, 
see Chloroxylon swietenia. 

Koda pana, MaleaTi^ see Corypha umbraculifera. 

Kodara chettu, Tel., see p- 146. 

Koolgaoh, Bekg., see Zizyphus jujuba. 

Kodaga pda, Tel., see Wnghtia antidysenterica. 

Kodalo, Tel., see Sterculia alata. 

Kodisa chettu, Tel., r*S^1Bto) see Wiightia an- 
tidysenterica. ed' 

Kodisa pala, Tel., see Wrightia antidysenterica. 
Kodiaa pala chettu, Tel., see Wrightia antidysen- 
terica. 
Kodombo, Tel., f^^o^y see Nauclea cadamba. 

KodoTO, Ubia, see Furla Kimedy forests, also p. 
146. 



Koela, Hikd., Dux., hm^^ see Charcoal. 

Koelreuteria paniculata, Laj:m,, see Japam timber 

trees. 
Koenar, Hikd., see p. 146. 
Eoes or Jack, see p. 146. 
Koeto, TJria, see rurla Kimedy forests- 
Kohir, see Assam. 
Koida, see Assam. 
Koir-pah, see p. 146. 
Koila mookree, Tel., sqc Wrightia tomentosa. 

Koit ka jhar, Hikd., tI^ |$ (JL> «i ^^ Feronia 

elephantum. ^ * 

Koit, Mahb., see Feronia elephantum. 
Kohlenstoff, Gee., see Charcoal. 
Koks, Oak , §ee Carthartocarpus fistula. 
Kokeem f Mahb., see Moorgul mara. 
Kokhoondia, Ubia, see Purla Kimed? forests. 
Kokkita, Tel., -e^i^^, see Gardenia latifolia. 

Koko, Acacia species, see Burmah. 

Kokoh, BuBX., see Albizzia. 

Kokonuse, Geb., see Cocos nucifera. 

Kokoon-gass, Sikgh., see Kokoona zeylanica. 

Kokoona zeylanica, TAw., see p- 147. 

Kokos, Bus., see Cocos nucifera. 

Kokos nuten, DuT., see Cocos nucifera. 

Kokum f Mahb., see Moorgul mara. 

Kola mavah, Tax., Qaircsv Lo/rQ<a/, see Anacar- 
dium occidentale. 

Kola mukki chakka, Tel., see Wrightia antidysen- 
terica. 

Kola mukki chekka, Tel., §r*e;2^f> "^^i see 

Wrightia antidysenterica. 
Kola murdah, Tax., see p. 147. 
Kola-koka, Tel., ff^&irf^i see Areca catechu. 

Kola sahajo, Ubia, see p. 147. 

Kolcuttay teak maram. Tax., 0«fr(z^«i!.«n^ 
Qfi'k(^Lajihf see Premna tomentosa. 

Kolcutty teak maram, Tax., ^trco^fijd Qfii 
uuTihf see Premna tomentosa. 

Kolee kouradea, Ubla, see p. 147. 

Koli maram, Tax., (2a r^ iMfrih, see Olea dioica. 

Kolinji maram. Tax., Qmffeifi(fyS lAjrtb, see Ci- 
trus rauantium. 

Kolsa, Hikd., LnJ J see Charcoal 

Kombadri, see Railway sleepers, also p. 9. 
Kommi chettu, Tel., see Stylocoryne webera. 
Komma chettu, Tel., §r»2^ "13439 * 3^ Ixora parvi- 
flora. -^ "' 

Konchna? Ubia, see Michelia champaca. 
Konchona, Ubia, see Purla Kimedy forests. 

Konda burnga, TzL., f^oH vff^^SKn see Salmalia 

Malabarica. 
Konda gogu, Tel., fif^oSKT^Hb we Cochlos per- 

mum gosspium. 
Konda juuga, Tel., f^otf iie»K ^^ Caryota urens. 

Konda koiiuda, Tel., §r»o2« "E^jvaoS^ see Acacia 

ccesia. ' 

Konda mangEy Tel., g^o2»itoK ^ee Gardenia 

Konda nimma, Tel , fotSpoib see Atalanta mo- 

nophylla. ' 

Konoa panna, see Caryota urens. 
Konda papata, Tel., see Stylocoryne Webera. 
Kondrikam, Tax., see Vateria Indica. 
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Eongilam maram, Tam., ^istS^ihtxijnhy see Ca- 

narium atrictum. 
Konkan, see Boawellia thurifera. 
Konk-koe, Burm., see Acacia, Species. 
Konni maram, Tak., O^/rGdbrSseBrLojrtL, see Ca- 

thartocarpus fistula. 
Kon-nay-zow, see Heiitiera minor. 
Kontabaolo, Uma, see p. 147. 
Konzozaloo or Kanazoe, see Amherst Province. 
Kon-zo-za-loo, Bubk., see Heritiera littoralis. 
Kooda pallie maram, Tam., a.l-U6u«i9 lajrih, 

see Nerium antidysentericum. 
Kooda pallei laaram ? Tam., a.l_u<U6iS lojtJ), 

see Holarrhena codaga. 
Kookool, Tam., tfL@6w, see Commiphora Madagas- 

carensis. 
Kookoo-loobah, see Ganjam. 
Kookoor choora, Beng., see Pavetta Indica. 
Koolmarar, Cak., see Calysaccion angustifolia. 
Koomala-gundi, IJ&ia, see Kx)ttlera tinctoria. 
Koombee, Uela, see Purla Kimedy forests, Careya 

arborea. 
Koombha, Mahu., see Careya arborea. 
Koomla, Mahu., see Crataeva Roxburghii. 
Koomree, see p. 17. 
Koon, Beng., see Schleichera trijuga. 
Koongheelyara, T\M., see p. 147. 
Koonkoodoo kurra, see Circar woods. 
Koonkudu karra, Tel., gboSb2^^^ ^^ Sapindus 

emarginatus. ' 

Koora, Mahr., see Ixora panriflora. 
Kooruk, Mahb , see Garuga pinnata. 
Eooroom, Uria, see Cuttack woods. 
Kooruk, Mahr., see Cedrela toona. 
Koossoom, Uria, see p. 14!7. 
Roosumbh, Hind., Mahr,, see Schleichera trijuga, 

also p. 147. 
Koossoom, Uria., see Cuttack woods. 
Koote legree, Ca»., see Sapindus. 
Koothan, Burm., see p. 14/. 
Koo-than, Burm., see JBnrmah, also p. 147. 
Kopassea, Uria, see p. 1 47. 
Korada, Uria, see Purla Kimedy forests, Cluytia 

spinosa. 
Korakk^uU maram, Tam., Off/rir^«/rL/cyf) turrih, 

see Inga dulcis. 
Koramanu, Tel., r»j^siJr*?SS seeBriedelia spinosa. 

Koree, Godavery, Tel., -Sj*© ?!^xrsSQy ^^ Ixora 
parviflora. ^ 

Kori-kowan, Make., see Alstonia scholaris. 
Korimi pala ? Tel., r'dSo tpo see Ixora parviflo- 
ra. ' 

Korin-toware, Tam., ^^^^eueaa, see Dalbergia 

latifolia. 
Korivi pala, Tel., r*a©^o ^^ hLOiA parviflora. 

Koro-monga, Tel., ^i^ s^qK ^^ Averrhoa caram- 
bola. ' 

Korra, Uria, Tel., see Purla Kimedy forests, 

Strychnos nux vomica. 
Korra chettu, Tel., §r*i?^^fe» see Schmidelia ser- 

rata. ^ "' 

Korunjo, Urta, see Pongamia glabra. 
Korunjoo, Uria, see Puna Kimedy forests. 
Kosee, Uria., Tel., -yejj see Purla Kimedy fo- 
rests, Terminalia. ' 



Kossaye, Uria, see PurU Kimedy forests, also 

p. 147. 
Kotah, see Bauhinia nitida. 
Kota maram, Tam., see p. 147. 
Kotah jungles, see Ciesalpuiia Sappan. 
Kotoko of Ganjam and Gumsur, sea Stryduai 

potatorum. 
Kotoko, Ubia, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Kotorah, see Assam. 
Kottai nagaP Tam., QsrCu^fiffS, see Eogen 

caryophylliofolia. 
Kottainaga maram? Tam., Q«ffc!.u>L. fir^smgui, 

see Eugenia jambolana. 
Kouk-ko, Burm., see p 147. 
Koulmedvie, Singh., see Calamander wood. 
Koulou-midvie, Singh., see Calamander vood. 
Koid-midvies, Singh., see Diospyros hirsata. 
Koung mhoo, Burm., see Vatica. 
Koung moo, see Amherst province. 
Kounff moo, Burm., see p. 147. 
Koup-Da, see Amherst Province. 
Kowah, Hind., see Terminalia aijuna. 
Koweet, see Circar woods. 
Kowta, Mahr., see Peronia elephantum. 
Kowt.ee, Mahr , see Hydnocarpus inebrians. 
Kraminan, see Java timbers. 
Krandoop, see p. 147. 
Krandu kuning, see Java timbers. 
Kranji, Malay, see Tamarindus Indica. 
Krautai, see Singapore woods. 
Krantai, see Maky Peninsola. 
Krawndow or Ky-oung-thya, see p. 147. 
Krishna a|raru, Tel., ^.^ t^rSd see Eogk wood, 

Aouilariaagallocha. ^^ ' 

Kristina chandanam, Tel., s'vSx {S'o2S^o ^^ S*** 
^ talum album. y ^ ' 

Krishna vrinta, Sans., see Bignonia snaveolena. 
Krishna nimbu. Sans., see Beroera KonigiL 
Kubate, Uria, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Kuberakshi, Tel., gb'^'U^Jx ^^ Bignonia suave»- 

lens. * 

Ku-chandana, Hind. P ? ? see AdeoaDtben pwo- 

niua. 
Ku chandanam, Tel., sbiToS^c^Ov see Plerocarpos 

santalinus. 
Kuchila, Beng.j Duk., Hind., see Stijdmos mx 

vomica. 
Kuchila luta, Beno., see Strychnos colubnna. 
Kuchla, Hind., see Strychnos nnx vomica. 

Kuchuar, Hind., , \xs^ see Bauhinia variegata. 

Kudaka domatta? Singh., see Strychnos naxvcK 

mica. 
Kuddar, see p. 147. 

Kudda-vailoo, Can., sec Nauclea cadamha. 
Kuddoot akin, Burm., see p. 147- 
Kuddoot-nu, Burm., sec p. 147. 
Kuddum, Mahr., see Nauclea parvifolia. 

Kudia nim. Hind., ^jj b ^ see Bergera Koikiau 

Kudkee, Mahr., see Hocomlia montana. 

Kudrapdukhu, Tam., see Sterculia foetida. 

Kudum, Mahr., see Nauclea orientalis. 

Ku-e-la, Guz., see Charcoal. 

Kuel of Sirmoor and Gurwhal, see Pinus exod . 

Kuen-mou-nee or Puma, Bubm., see Lageistnr k 

KueveS) see p. 147. 

Kuhua, Hind., see p. 147. 

Kul, Beng., see ZL^hus jujuba. 

Kola, sec p. 147. 
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Kulbagi, see p. 147. 

Xuleiu. Can., see Dillenia scabrella. 

XuluD, see Fenang woods. 

Kiilk kith mara, Can., see Ficus glomerata. 

Kullen teak, see Fal^at woods. 

Kulli kae. Can., see ricus. 

Kullooa» BuBH., see Cerbera manghas. 

Kaliowa, Bubm., see Laurus. 

Kal-rnxdla, Malsal, see Bambosa 

Xomaon, see Acer caudatum, Betula, Bhoipatra, 

Acer Tillosiun, Acer oblonguui, Acer, Betula 

cyliudrostackya, Acer cultratum. 
Kumari, Can., see p. 147. 
Kumba chettu, Tel., gboaT5ft». see Purla Kimedy 

forests. ^ ' 

Kumbadri maram, see p. 9. 
Xumbala, Btjbm., see Sonneratia apetala. 
Xumbay maram, Tam., ^tiOu Loinr , see Garde- 
nia latifolia. 
Xumbhi, Tel., Soo?» see Careya arborea. 

Xufflbuk, SiKOH., see Yenninalia alata. 
Xombolu, Maleal, see Gmelina arborea. 
Xumhir, Hind., see p. 148. 
Xomla^nubu, Beng., see Citros auiantiom. « 
Kummi, Burm., see p. 148. 
Xumooga maram, see Circar woods. 
Ximcbon, Maha., see Baohinia purpurea. 
Xuncudu nuna, Tel., gbo&^|^"? ^® Sapindus 
emarginatus. ' 

Xunda, Sindi., flee Prosopis spicigera. 
Xunda-poka, Tel., ^o2^^^« see Areca catechu. 

Xundara? Hind., v^ j • Jji, see Hymenodyction 
excelsum. - -'^ 

Xandol, Mahb., see Sterculia urens. 
Xundrikau, Ta31.» ^3eruf.jr£SLb, 

glabra. 
Kundor, Abab, • Jjl( sec Boswellia. 

Kimdur zuchir, Ab., see Boswellia thurifera. 
Xungur or Xndidcer, Fraxinus, see Mehra Forest, 

Hazara. 
Kunjaram of Trayanoore, see Strychnos nux vomica. 
Xuniul, Mahb., see Terminalia alata. 
KoDkadu chettu, Tel., gbogb2fol84» see Sapindus 

eroareinatus. ®^' 

Kunkuau, Tel., see Sapindus emarginatus. 
Kunkudu karra, Tel., SboSb&S'iJJ ^^ Sapindus 

emarginatus. ^' 

Kunkuau wood, Anglo-Tel., gboSbJfc ^grS", *®® 

Sapindus emarginatus. 
Kunkumapuvvupettii, Tel., gbo^s^;^^ "^^^ 

see Rottlera tinctoria. ^ " 

Kunna, Bubm., see Pierardia. 
Kun-na-zoo, Bubm., see Heritiera minor. 
Konneen, Bubh., see Myristica. 
Kunour, Hind., see Pavia Indica. 
Kiiuthi ? Kwun-ben, Bubm., see Areca catechu. 
Kunthrekum, Maleal, see Boswellia glabra. 
Kimttal wood, see Canara. 
Ku-nu-nu, Bubm., see Sterculia. 
Ku-poop, see Akyab, also p. 148. 
Kurambars, see p. 80. 

Kura-marthi mara, Can., see Terminalia alata. 
Kuranj, Hind., Maub., see Honge. 
Knree murra, see Diospyros ebenum. 
Kurinj kajhar, Hind., j l^ ^ i^ J^9 ^^^ 

berffia arborea. '^ * ^ 



see Boswellia 
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Xurial, Hind., see Salvadora Persica. 
Xurka pulie, Maleal, see Garcinia cambogia. 
Xurkata, Hind., see p. 148. 
Xurkatta maram, Tam., see Zizyphus glabrata. 
Xur kutila. Hind., see Sterculia urens. 
Xurkutta maram, Tam., see Zizyphus glabrata. 
Kurkutta wood, Eng., see Zizyphus elabrata. 
Xurmeja, Hind. P see Galedupa ln£ca, Galedupa 

arborea. 
Xurmul, Mahb., see Dillenia scabrella, Dillenia 

pentagyna. 
Xumudu, Cyng., see Cinnamomum zeylanicum. 
Xuroongaulee, Tam., see' Paukjiat woods, also 

p. 148. ^ 

Kurotu-palah, see p. 148. 
Kurpa, Maub., see Memecylon tinctorium. 
Xurre mara. Can., see Diospyros ebenum. 
Xurrera, Mahb., see Trophis aspera. 
Xurrimia, Ceylonica, Artt., see p. 148. 
Xurroomisurdoo, see Paulghat woods. 
Xurroopallay maram, Tam., aar^uuirZsif LDsnh, see 

Putraniiva Boxburghii. 
Xurroovalagom, Tam., see Palghat woods, also p. 

148. 
Xurrowa, Bubm., see Laurus. 
Xurrunje ki jhar, DuK., j I^a^ K i<?* ?^, *ee 

Dalbergia arborea. ^ ' Hr' ' ' 

Xurru-vaylam, Maleal, see Acacia Arabica. 
Xursee, Tel., ^^i^ see Cluytia collina. 

Xurseea, Tel., gbdojboaSc, ^ee Cluytia collina. 

Xuruk, Hind., see Garuga pinnata. 

Kurukiti, Tel., 8b(5b§i5} see Gardenia latifolia. 

Xurumbole, see p. 148. 

Xurunj, Mahb., see Pongamia glabra. 

Xurunjay Beng., see Pongamia glabra. 

Xurvan tanga maram, Tam., see p. 148. 

Xurvalum, Tam., ^(t^Qojeoih, see Acacia Arabica. 

Xurwan, Mahb., see Cratseya BoxburghiL 

Xurwul, Can., see Diospyros. 

Xurwye, Mahb., see Hymenodyction excebum. 

Xusambi, see Java timbers. 

Xuaharta mara» Can., see Embryopteris glutinifera. 

Kusnir, Beng., see Picus elastica. 

Xusoomb, Mahb., see Schleichera trijuga. 

Xussoo, Bubm., see Amherst province, abo p. 148. 

Xusturi, Peetuma> Tel., j^'^toq &^si) , see Aca- 
cia famesiana. -** "^ 

Kutaja, Sans., see Wrightia antidysenterica. 

Kutajamu, Tel., see Wrightia antidysenterica. 

Xuta mura, Can., see Naudea orientaHs. 

Xutch, see Babool. 

Xuvalam, Maleal, see ^gle marmelos. 

Xuveama, see p. 148. 

Xuvidara ? Sans., see Bauhinia variegata, Bauhi- 
nia Candida. 

Xuyon, Bubm., see Teotona grandis. 

Xuzzo, Bubm., see Pierardia. 

Xyaboca, see Amboyna wood^ 

Kyaboka wood, Eno., see Pterospermum Indicum, 
also p. 16. 

Xyai-ffiree, Bubm., see Barringtonia speciosa. 

Xyai-tha, Bubm., see Barringtonia acutangula, Am- 
herst province, also p. 148. 

Xyaitha or Itchwood, Bubm., see p. 149. 

Xyai yew, Bubm., see Amherst province, also p. 149. 

Xyai mouk, Bubm., see Amherst province, also p. 
149. 
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Kyanan, Burm.^ see Amherst province, abo p. 149. 

Kyaa-pho, Btjem., see p. 149. 

Kyau Desi, see Sumatra. 

Kyau-thoo, Burm., see Dipterocarpos. 

kya-ya, Bubjc., see Mimosops elengi. 

Kyay-tsay-bayoun, Bubv., sec p. 149. 

Kyay-tsay-gyu-khy-ay, Bubm., see p. 149. 

Kya-zo, Bubm., see p. 149. 

Kya-zoo, Bubh., see Amherst province, also p. 149. 

Kydia, see Prome. 

Kydia angnstifolia, Am,^ see Julostylis angustifolia. 

Kydia axillaris, Thw,, see p. 149. 

Kydia calycina, ^oxb,, see Pegu timber trees, also 

p. 149. 
Kydia fratema, Eaxb,, see Kydia calycina. 
Kyeattee, Tam., see p. 149. 
Kyee, Bubm. of Moalmein? see Cassia Sumatrana. 
Kyee tha, Bubm., see Amherst Province,; also 

p. 149. 
Kyee tha, Barringtonia acutangnla^ see Burmah. 
Kyem, Hind., see p. 149. 
Kyen-yo, Bubm.j see p. 149. 



Kyet thay, see Amherst Province. 
Kyet thav or theeay kyay, Bubm., see p. 150. 
Kyet zinouin, Dillenia ornata, see Burmah- 
Kyet zinbnin, Bilienia scabrella, see Bnrmali. 
Kye yo thoo, Bubm., see An^erst Provtxice, 

p. 149. 

Kye-zai, Bubm., see Amherst Province, Lmdus. 
KycB, Syndesmis Tavoyana, aee BunuJi. 
Kyoon-na-lin, Bubm., see Premna pyramidatB. 
Kyoun-donk, Bubm.. see Bignonia. 
Ky-oung-thya, see Axyab. 
Kynnboe F Bubm., see Gmelina arborea. 
Kyund, Hind ? see p. 160. 
Kynni, Hind., see p. 150. 
Kyvay-thoay, Bubm., see Amherst Provinoe^ also 

p. 160. 
Kywon, Bubm., see Amherst Province, also p. 150. 
Kywon-bo, see Amherst Province, also p. 150. 
Kywon-gaung-noay, a wood, Bubm., aee Asihent 

JProvince, also p. 150. 
Kymon-ma, Bubm., see j>. 150. 
Kyyar-chember ? Ab., CatlfBrtoearpiu fifltela. 
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Laban, see Java timbers. 

Labuan timber and Fancy-woods, see p. 150. 

Lacoocha Bread froit, Eng., see Artocarpus lacoo- 

cha. 
La-gen, Jap , see Arenga saccharifera. 
LagerstrGemia, Species^ aee Bnrmah, also pp. 150 

and 151. • 

Lagerstrcemja lanceolata, see p. 151. 
Lagerstroemia microcarpa, Roxb., Wtakty see Coim- 

batore woods, Ganara, Lagerstrcemia parviflora. 

Bastard woods, also p. 151. 
Lagerstrcemia parviflora» Boxb.y Wall., see Circar 

woods, Burmah, also p. 151- 
Lagerstrcemia pubescens, Wall,y see Burmah, also 

p. 161. 
Lagerstrcemia pymmah, see Amherst Province, 

rego. timber trees, also p. 151. 
Lagerstrcemia regins, Mnrute, see Ceylon woods. 
Lagerstroemia reginse, Roxb,, see AssiEmi, Coimba- 

tore woods, Burmah, also p. 162. 
Lagunsca Patersonia, B. Jf., see Hisbicus Patersonii. 
Lanore, see Bignonia Indica. 
La-i, Bubm., see Bombax Malabaricum. 
Lainbha, Bubm., see Bignonia. 
La-izah, Bubm., see La^rstrcemia pubescens. 
Lakah wood, see Singapore woods. 

Laku-chammu, Tbl., c)fia^i&»Y ^^ Artocaqpus la- 
coocha. 

Lai chandena. Dux., ^ ai*. J J see Pterocar- 
pus santalinus. « w » 

LaU kheir. Hind. P Mahb., see Aeada suiidra. 
Lallye, Mahb., see Acacia amara. 
Lalo plant, Eng., see Adanaonia di^tata. 
Lai paira, Beng., see Psidium pomiferum. 
Lai safii-am, Hind., see Psidium fiomiferum. 
Lammay, Bubm., see Amherst province, also p. 153. 
La moo, Bubm., see Sonneratia acida. 
Lampean or Laban, see Java timbers. 
Lance-wood, see Amherst province, Burmah, also 

p. 153. 
Luika sij, Beng., see Euphorbia tirucalli. 
La-phyan, Bubm., see Amherst Province, also 

p. 153. 



Large flowered Dipterocaipus, Eng., see Diptero- 

carpus grandiflora. 
Larix deodara, see Gedrus deodara, also p. IS 3. 
Larix leptolepis, SSeb., see Japan timb^ trees. 

Lasora, Hind., | j yuJ see Gordia obliqua. 

Latoor, see p. 153. 

Lauras, JSpecief, see Amherst Province, also p. 1S3. 

Lauras camphora» Zuw., see p. 158. 

Lauras, Species, see p. 153. 

Lauras camphora, see Gamphor wood. 

Lauras caiyophyllus. Low,, see GiBnamomnm euli- 

lawan. 
Lauras cassia, see Ginnamomum aromaticum. 
Lauras ciniuunomum, see Ginnamomum atomati- 

cum, Ginnamomum seylanieum. 
Lauras culilawan, Boxb., see Ginnaiaomiun eolila^ 

wan. 
Lauras glandnlifera, WaU., see p. 163. 
Lauras sassairas, see Amherst province, Caaipliar 

wood. 
Lawoloo, Singh., see Sapota. 
Leafy mangrove, Eng., see Bhizophoia. 
Leban, see Malay Peninsula^ Singapore woods. 
Lebuk F Ab., see Gordia myxa. 
Lebuck of Avicenna, see Gordia myxa. 
Legno del Brasile, It., see Gfesalrania aappan. 
Legno di ferro. It., see Iron wood. 
Legno rodie It., see Bosewood. 
Leguminosa, see Burmah, also p. 153. 
Lc^uminosa pouk-then-mysek kouk, Bubm., see 

Burmah. 
Leguminosa, Thit-pouk, Bubm., see Bomak. 
Lemon, see Aurantiace». 
Leno de rosa, Species, see Bosewood. 
Lepan, Bubm., see Bombax MaJabaricmn, 
Lep-dwat, Bubm., see Amherst Piovinoe, a^o 

p. 154. 
Lei>urandra saccidora, Ndcmd, see Aniiaris 8 )- 

cidora. 
Lesser jack, Eng., see Artocarpus ftliapt^MF^t 

Lesura, Hind., ) '\ymi^ see Gordia myxa. 

Let-htuk ? Bubm., see ALstonia schdaris. 
Let khop, Bubm., see Sterculia foetida. 
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Let Thouk Gee, see Amherst province. 

Lie-toak, Bukm., see Yateria. 

Letouk, see Burmah. 

Let pan, BuRM., see Eriolaen tilifolia. 

Leirani, see Cedar. 

Libi Libi, Eve., see Ctesalpiiiia coriaria. 

Lieng-man, Buxjc., see Citros aurantium. 

Liep-yo, Bumc., see Amherst province, also p. 154. 

Lieun, Bukm., see Amherst province, also p. 1 54. 

Li^ aloes, £ir&., see Bade wood. 

Luraum aloes, Lat., see Eaele wood. 

Lignum oolabrinum, Lat., see Stiychnos nnx vo* 

mica, Strychnos colnbrina. 
Lignum ferreom, Lat., see Iron wood. 

Lom vits of Fega, see Melanorrhflea nsitatiasi- 



:, £no., see Melia asedaxacL 
Limbo, Ubia, see p. 154. 
Lime, see Auraoliaces. 
Limonia, see p. 154. 

Limonia acidissima, see Circar woods, also p. 154. 
Limonia alata^ Wipkt^ see Canara, also p. ] 54. 
Limonia bilocolans, Boxb,^ see Sclerostylis atalan- 

tioidea. 
Limonia dtrifolia, Fambuioo, see Cejlon woods. 
Limonia crennlata, Roxb., see Limonia acidissima. 
Limonia monophyUa, Basb.^ Bieede, see Atalantia 

monophyUa. 
Limonia pentagyna, see p. 164. 
Limonia pumila, Bukbc., see Atalantia monophylla. 
Lingoa, see Archipelago of Eastern Asia. 
Lingoa or Amboyna wood, see p. 154. 
Lingoa wood, see Amboyna wood, also p. 16. 
Lingoa wood tree, Eng., see Pterospermom Indi- 

cum. 
Linnnns, see Aeathis loranthifolia. 
Lippe-anghoru, SmoH., see Charcoal. 
Liquidamoar altin^a, Blume, see p. 154. 
Liquidambar cerasifolia, JTall., see p. 154. 
Liquid amber tree, Eng., see Liquiosmbar altingia. 
Liquid storax tree, Eno., see Liquidambar altinfia. 
LisiEm-ul-assafir, Aju, see Wrightia antidysentenca. 
Litssea fuscata, TAw., see p. 154. 
Loban, Akbotk, see Ciesalpinia sappan. 
Loeuat tree, Emg., see Hvmeniea courbaril. 
Loddofn, l^L., see Symplocos racemosa. 
Lodh, Bbitg., Hind., see Symplocos racemosa, also 

p. 154. 



Lodhoka sijhoo, Ujua, see Euphorbia tirucallL 

Lodoko, see Alangium hexapetalum. 

Loendia, Maiir., see p. 154. 

Loeliah, see Chittagoijg. 

Lolooga kurra, see Circar woods. 

Lolooga wood, see Circar woods. 

Lola, Singh., see Cordia myxa. 

Loluga kurra, Tel., er^e^KS'i^* ^^ Fterospermum 

Heyneanum. ^ 

Lolugu chettu, Tel., er'e9o;(b'3^* ^^^ Fterosper* 

mum Heyneanum. " 

Lolu karra, Tel., tr*t»\(^^ see Fterospermum 

Heynii. ^ 

London, see Acacia sirissa. 
Londya, Hnip., see Jubbulpore woods. 
Lonff-pointed maple, see Acer caudatnm. 
Lonkatty wood, see Canara. 
Lontar, Malay, see Borassus flabelliformia. 
Lontarus domestica, Bumfh., see Borassus flabel- 

liformii. 
LoodhP Sans., see Cedrelatoona. 
Lookhoori, see Assam. • 

Lookkee, Tel., see p. 154. 
Loonoo-ankenda-gass, Singh., see Xanthoxylon tri- 

phyllum. 
Loonoo-madala-gass, Singh., Spathodea arcuata. 
Loon pyrus, see Mehra forest, Hazara. 
Loquat, Yeenac, see Eriobotrya japonica. 
Lote bush, Eng., Zizyphus lotus. 
Lou2, Ar., see Amygdalus communis. 
LouEan, Malay, see Amygdalus communis. 

Luagru, Tel., eu^^Cv , see Morinda tinctoria. 

Luban, Hind., Beng., Fees., Arab., Due., ^ U J 

see Boswellia thurifera» Boswellia, Styrax ben- 
zoin. 

Lumbo, BuRM., see Buchanania latifolia. 

Lumnitzera littorea, se^« 155. 

Lumnitzera racemosa, WUUe, see p. 155. 

Lunu middle, Singh., see p. 155. 

Luren, see Java timbers. 

Lusora, Hind., ) j ^mJ, see Cordia myxa. 

Lutco ? Hind., see Fierardia sapida. 
Lu-thou, BuRK., see Wrightia antidysenterica. 
Lutiana, Assam, see Alstonia scholans. 
Luvunga, Beng , see Eugenia caiyophyllata. 
^uzar, BuRM., see p. 155. 
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Haba buxifoUa, Fees., see Ferreola buxifolia, Cir- 
car woods, also p. 155. 

Hacaranga Indica,~i^d., see p. 155. 

Macaranga Roxburghii,* Wall., see p. 155. 

Maoaranga tomentosa, Wtghi, see p. 155. 

Madura gerontoj^tea, SJr Z., see Japan timber trees. 

Macreightia buxifoHa, nns., see p. 155. 

Macreightia oblonfrifolia, Thw, see p. 155. 

Macroclffina spectabilis, see Fegu timber trees. 

Mada chettu, Tel., ;^'3^, see Avicennia to- 
mentosa. e>' 

Madar, Hind., 1 1 J^^ see Calotropis gigantea. 

Madras, see Angely, Acacia femiginea^ Acacia 
odoratissima. Acacia tomentosa. Acacia specioea, 
Adansonia digitata, Agati grandiflorum, ]mgiionia 
auberosa. 

Madras Fresidency, its timber trees and fancy 
woods, see p. 155. 



Maddang kamenhir, see Fenang woods. 

Maddang kamenhjir, see p. 155. 

Maddang tandack, see Fenang woods, also p. 155. 

Maddi chettn, Tel., s^ft "^kXi^ see Morinda tinc- 
toria. c» w 

Maddi or marri chettu, Tel., gsj^a -xrcg's^ e .^to3» 
see Furla Kimedy forests. c» d V-/ «;> 

Madera del, Brazil, Speew, see Caesalpinia sappan. 

Madetiye, Singh., mm>. 155. 

Madu karray maram, Ijuc., see Bandia dumetomm. 

Madu-kae, see p. 157. 

Maduka, Sans., see Bassia latifolia. 

Madura, see Borassns flabeUiformis, also p. 157. 

MfiUa, Singh., see Olax zeylamca. 

MjBsa donene, Bl,, see Japan timber trees. 

Magabira, Tel., :6Kf>ir, see Anisomeles Mala- 

banca. 
Magadamboom, Tam., see p. 157. 
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Maga-nen^, see Amherst province. 

Mageer, Mahr., see Odina Wodier. 

Mageli, see Assam. 

Magotna, see Alstonia scholaris. 

Maguda maram, Tam., u^^L^unnh, see Mimusops 

elen^i. » 

Ma-gyi, BiTRM., see Tamarindus Indica. 
Maha-badoolla-gass, Singh., see Semecarpus. 
Mahadan, Sinoh., see Calyptrantes cumini. 
Maha-limbo, Ubia, see Gedrela toona, Purla Xime- 

dj forests. 
Mabalimbo wood, see Gedrela toona. 

Mahameda, Tel., -^s^>-So2o« ^^^ Erythrina Indica. 

Maha nimba^ Beng., see Melia'sempervirens. 
Maha-nooga-gass, Singh., see Ficus Indica. 
Mahanuddy, see Assam. 
Maha-siamoala, Singh., see Tamarindns Indica. 
Mahogany, £ng , see Cedrehi toona, also p. 8. 
Mahomeaan tooth brash tree, Eng., see Salvadora 

Indica. 
Mahonia Nepalensis, D, C, see Berberis Nepa- 

lensis. 
Mahratta, see Acacia Arabica. 

Mahwa, Hind., | ^^ see Bassia latifolia. 

Mahwal, Hind. P see Bauhinia Vahlii. 

Mahwa^ Guz., see Bassia longifolia. 

Mahwa tree, Eng., see Bassia latifolia. 

Mah yuh gah, BuKu., see Amherst province, also 

p. 157. 
Maikay, Burm., Morraya, Species, see p. 157. 
Maikay, see Amherst province. 
Mailah, see p. 157. 
Mainaban, BuBX., see p. 157. 
Maingga of Martaban, see Gynometra. 
Mai tai yo, Bxjrm., see Amherst province, also 

p. 157. 
Maiva, Burk., see Grewia. 
Manjinate, Maleal, see Morinda tomentosa. 
Maizurrye, Pushtoo, see Bhamier. 
Makandamu, Sans., see Mangifera Indica. 
Makhur limbo, Mahr., see Atalantia monophylla. 
Mai kin, Burm., see p. 157. 

Makkam, Tel., ^^^i o ^^ Schrebera swieteni- 
oides. ' 

Makkan, Tel., ^^> g- see Schrebera swieteni- 
oides. ' , 

Makooloo, Singh., see Hydocarpus inebrians. 

Makse, Ajib., see Gomnto, Arenga saccharifera. 

Mai, Mahr., see Gelastros montana. 

Malabar, see Bauhinia Malabarica, Alangium hex- 
apetalum, Artocarpus chaplasha^ Bambusa, Aca- 
cia catechu, Bignonia quaorilocularis, Ailanthus 
Malabaricus, Atalantia monophylla, Antidesma 
bunias, Artocarpus hirsuta, Areca Dicksonii. 

Malabar blackwood tree, Eng., see Dalbergia lati- 
folia. 

Malabar, Ganara, Gochin, Travancore and Geylon 
timber trees, see p. 157. 

Malabar nut, Eng., see Adhatoda vasica. 

Malabar sago palm, Eng., see Garyota urens. 

Mai burute or flowered satin burute, Singh., see 
Qiloroxylon swietenia. 

Mala-bumga manu, Tel., 2&e;;3a-D^7(25^23S see 
Bombax Kalabaricum. 

Malaca, Malat, see Emblica officinalis. 

Malacca, see Aouilaria Malacoensis. 

Malai caurai, Tam., LoiSsutf/r/reo), see Ganthinm 
nitens. 



Malai eleva maram, Taic., LadBcaS&ootuiS'u^tXe 

Bombax Malabaricum. 
Malai konji maram, Tam., Lo8sL«tffr<^fiLDjr££, sk 

Gullenea excelsa. 
Mal-ailas maram, Tax., see Bombax Malabaricnn. 
Malai puna, Tam., u3&fL/6Br9sor mjrth^ see Pooo 

or peon. 
Malai v^mbu, Tam., u>&t(?Q;mL/, see Media ase- 

darach. 
Malai v^nsai maram, Tam., LndBuQotKJSossinnji^ 

see Briedelia spinosa. 
Malai t«ynga, Tam., see Sterculia foliia digitada. 
Mala-ka» BuRX., see Amherstprovinoe, also ppu IfiO. 
Malaka amrool, Beng., see Eugenia Maiarcenna. 
Malaka pela, Maleal, Psidium pomifenua. 
Malay islands, see Aleurites triloba. 
Malay peninsula, see Alangium dccapetalnsi, also 

p. 160. 
Malayalam, see Angely. * 

Mala-yaja, Sans., see Santalum album. 
Malei averei, Tam.?? m^'^Bueoir, see logs 

xylocarpa. 
Male tree, Punag, Gan., see Galysaccion loiijgifelia. 
Mali-jhun ? Tel , 25j«D239-«jy^ see Rauhfnia lace- 

mosa. 
Maliler, see Penang woods, also p. 160. 
Mally vclly ravah, Tam., see p. 160. 
Malloon, see Bauhinia Malabarica. 
Malu ? Tel., ^ino^ ^^ Bauhinia r a oemosa. 

Malu-ramu chettu, tinoJ*lSi^'^i» ^^^ -^S^ 
marmelos. ^ ' 

Malvaregam, Maleal, see Atalantia monopfajUa. 

Malwa, see Bassia latifolia. 

Ma maram, Tam., Lo/rLOiru>, ses Mangifera la- 
dica. 

Mamari, Tam., lA/TLorP, see Mang^era Indica. 

Mambu, Malat, see Bambusa. 

Ma-mi, see Antiaris. 

Mamidi chettu, Tel., 8i:i%Soft'3^ ^^ Mai^;ifexa 
Indica. " * 

Mamidi karra, Tel., ^j^aoas'.lf . Mangifera In- 
dica. ^ ' 

Mampalam, Malay, see Mangifera Indica. 

Mana ? Mahr., see LagerstrKmia parvifiora. 

Manazoe, see Amherst province. 

Manchi jemudu, Tel., s$io^'^i6»A ^^ Euphor- 
bia tirucallL ' 

Manda, Tel., see Bandia dumetonun. 

Mandar, Port., see Arenga saccharifera. 

Mandara^ see Penang wooids, see p. 160. 

Manda motuku, Tel., aS'^otf'&ntaoSa ^^ Dalber- 
gia Goieinensis. * 

Mandareo, Tam., i^^jeriB, see Banhinia aca- 
minata. 

Mandel, Rus., see Amygdalus communis. 

Mandell^ Ger., see Amygdalus communis. 

Mandorli, It., see Amygdalus communis. 

Manee anka, Burm., see p. 160. 

Maneoga^ Burm., see Amherst provinoe. Car iDb 
lucioa, Bnrmah. 

Maneeoga, Burm., see p. 160. 

Mangalore, see Angely. 

Manggi-manggi, ? Malat, see RhisopluBa na- 
cronata. 

Mangifera, see p. 160. 

Mangifera attenuata> see Pegu timber trees, i» 
p. 160. 

Maiufifera axillaris, Ltm., see Buchananis t* las- 
titolia. 
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Mangifera fcetida, see Mangifera, also p. 160. 
Mangifera glauca, BoULy see Eloeodendron glaucum. 
Mangifera Indica, Liim., see Coimbatore woods, 

Circar woods, Ganara, Mangifera, Assam, also 

p. 160. 
Mangifera laxiflora, see Mangifera. 
Mangifera montaoa, Heyne, see Mangifera Indica. 
Mangifera oppositifoUa, Boxb., see Mangifera, Gam- 

bc^dea oppositifoUa, also p. 161. 
Mangifera pinnata> Kam., see Spondias mangifera. 
Mangifera sylvatica^ see Mangilera. 
Manginm albnm, Bumph,^ see Avicennia tomentosa. 
Mangium caseolare, BumpA. 
Mango, Eno., see Mangifera Indica. 
Mangos tana morella, DesrouSy see Hebradendron 

gambogioides. 
MJuigo tree, £ng., see Mangifera Indica. 
Mango wood, see Ganara. 
Mangroye belts of the Grodayeri, see d. 18. 
Mangroye, Ekg., see Brugniera Rheeuii. 
ManffQ, see Jaya timbers. 
Manu kara, Maleal, see Mimnsops kauki. 
Manilla tamarind, Eno., see Inga dulcis. 
Manipa, see Bambosa. 
Mani pnngom, Tah., m^sar Ljikeu^y see Sapindas 

mbiginosns. 
Manjadi, Tak.> Lufr^^irjiy see Adenanthera pa- 

yonina. 
Manja cadamboo, Tam., see p. 161. 
Manja kadamba, Tam., m^s'ir afiihUy see Nau- 

clea cordifolia. 
Manjal coaya, Tau., ui(^ff€Sr Qairtuiuir, see Psi- 

dinm pyriferum. 
Manja payattay maram, Tajc., La^^ir uareuiljes^L^ 

LnFu^y see Morinda citrifolia. 
Manjati, Maleal, see Adenanthera payonina. 
Manje kadambe, Tajc., ld^Q^ SfSihQuy see 

Nauclea cordifolia. 
Maniutty wood, see Ganara. 
Mankadu, see Penang woods. 
Mannadike wood, see Ganara. 
Manna Hebraica, D. Dan, see Alhagi maororom. 
Manny marbotha, Tam., see p. 161. 

Manseni kotta, Tel., s^^sr*^, see Adenanthera 
payonina. ^^ 

Mann, Tel., see Tree En^lisa. 
Mann pala, I^l., see Wnghtia antidysenterica. 
Manupala, Tel., see Wrigntia antidysenterica. 
Manga, Tel., see Randia dumetonim. 
Maoo-ka-doon, Bubm., see Nauclea. 
Ma-oo lettan, Bubm., see Nauclea undulata. 
Maple, see Acer dobinea, Acer. 
Mara, Maleal, Gan., see Tree EngUsa. 

Maradu chettu, Tel., zSn'tiSo^^ ^^^ ^^® >i^^' 
melos. *=^ * 

Maram, Tam., see Tree Englisa. 
Maratina, see p. 161. 
Marauda» see p. 161. 
Maiaya wood, see Ganara. 
Maraya, Gait., see p. 161. 

Maraidu, Tel., z^-^gfo see Gxatseya nuryala. 

Marban, see Sumatra. 

Marda^ seep* 19. 

Marda or Marthu, Tam., Mat.hat.a, Martha, Gan., 

ice p. 161. 
Maie ? see Gaiyota mens. 



Maredu chettu, Tel., ^r^-i^'^k» see iBgle mar- 

melos, Purla Kimedy forests. 
Margosa, see p. 16S. 

Mareosa tree, Eng., see Azadirachta Indica. 
Manbot, see Penang woods, also p. 1 62. 
Mari chettu, Tel., sSi^q ."^kxi see Ficus Indica. 

Marking nut tree, Eng., see Semecarpus anacar- 

dium. 
Maroodum tree, Anglo-Tam., lo^^iL Loirm, see 

Terminalia alata. 
Maroothoo, Tam., see p. 162. 
Marre, see Garyota urens. 
Marree, see p. 18. 
Marree forests, see p. 18. 
Marri chettu, Tel., ^ 5 -^^ see Ficus Indica. 

Martaban, see Amherst proymcc, Artocarpus echi- 
nata. 

Martaban camphor wood, see Lauras clandulif era. 

Marudum bark, Eng., see Terminaiia alata. 

Marathi maram, see p. 9. 

Marati, see p. 162. 

Marak, Mahe., see Ailanthus excelsus. 

Maryulinga or Maryilingum maram, Tam., see p. 
162. 

Mamdum maram, Tam., u^Qjjfith aurib, see Ter- 
minalia alata. 

Marudum pattai, Tam., inQ^fith utLQu, see Ter- 
minalia alata. 

Marwar, see Bignonia undulata. 

Marya cadamba, Tam., see p. 162. 

Ma shoay of Moulmein, see Bignonia stipulata. 

Maskaw, see Penang woods, also p. 162. 

Masoodali, Tam., see p. 162. 

Massula boat, see Angely. 

Masulipatam, see Bauninia diphylla. 

Mast tree, Eng., see Guatteria longifolia. 

Matha, Hind., see p. 162. 

Mathgirie yamboo, Tam., see p. 162. 

Ma-tmoa, see Amherst proyince, also p. 162. 

Matti pal, see Ailanthus Malabaricum. 

Mature tree, see Guttack woods. 

Maumea Asiatica, IdtM^ see Barringtonia speciosa. 

Mauritius, see Ebony, Bauhinia acuminata, jBintan- 
gor. 

Maulmain, see Bignonia stipulata. 

Mayalinga maram, Tam., unr&jeQibsLnjrihy see 
Schrebera swietenioides, Gaillea cincrea. 

Mayalingum, Tam., ££/r<su eQAeih, see Gratieya 
nuryala. 

Mayena, Gan., see Mangifera Indica. 

Mayi, Tam., u^neoi^, see Mangifera Indica. 

MayUinga maram, Tam., LCiro/eS/isff LDsrihy see 
Crateya Eoxburghii. 

Ma-yu-ni-Toga» see Antiaris. 

Mawan, Hind., see p. 162. 

Mawil ghila. Hind., see Bauhinia racemosa. 

Mayan, Bu&m., see Mangifera oppositifoUa. 

May-byoung, Bubm., see Amherst proyince, also p. 
162, 

Mayadi maram, Tam., Quhu^ mjrihy see Mimusops 
elengi. 

Mayhaxie, Sans., see Gassia auriculata. 

Mayi, Tel., t^j^osS^ see Schleichera trijuga. 

May-klin, Bvbm., see p. 163. 
May-maka, Bubm., see p. 163. 
May-rang, Bubm., see p. 163. 
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Jlay-slioucg, BuHX., see Amlierst proTuite, also p. 

163. 
May-tobek, Buem., see p. 163. 
Maj-jam, Bdru., see p. 163. 
Mny-za-lee, Busk., see Caask floriJa. 
Mazalee, Buem., see Cassia Sumatrana. 
Mazft-neng or MaM-neng, BnBM,, see p. 163. 
Mazer wood tree, Eng., see Isoiiandra gutta. 
Medangsi buaL yeah, see Malay peninsula, 
Medangsi kitamJiau, see Malay peninsula. 
Medangsi konit, see Malay peninsula, 
Medangsi miniak, see Atala; peninsula. 
Medangsi tandob, see Malay peuiaaula. 
Medansi tandoh, see Sineapore woods. 
Jtedansi buah yeaji, see SLiiijaporc woods. 
Medansi kitaoahan, sec Singapoic woods. 
Medausi konjt, see Singapore woods, 
Medansi mbiak, see Singapore woods. 
Medi chettu, Tel., -Ssg^iM, see Ficus glonierata, 
Mee, Singh., see Bassla longifolia. " 

Meeanee, seep, 18, 
Meean milile ? Sid., Vif ei trifolia. 



aceuin. 
Mcenabui, Bcbm., see Burmoli, Amlierst proTiuce, 

also p. J63. 
Meenaban, Pavetta Indiea, sec Bunnuli. 
Meera forest, see Bear wood. 
Meer Mahomed Khan's forest, see p, 18. 
Meet-gnyoo, see Amherst province. 
Meeyan mililla-gass, Singh., see Vitex altissima, 
Mehra forest, see Ash wood. 
Mehra forest, Hazara, see p, iri3, 
Melanorrea usitata, see Amherst province. 
Melauorrhiea usitata, Theetsce or Lignum vit>e, see 

Pegu timber trees, 
Melanorrhiea usitatissioa, see Holigarna longifolia. 
Melanorheea ositatissima, Wall., see Burmah, also 

p, 163. 
Meleacea Wightiana, Wall., see Amoora rohituka. 
Melia, sp., Hulanhiek, see Ceylon woods. 
Melia, Species, see p. 161. 
Melia azaderach, see Cedar. 
Melia azadirachta, Linn., Roxh., Rkeedf, see Coim- 

batore woods, Azadirachta Indica, Canara. 
Mdia azedarach, Unn., see p. 164. 
Melia azederach, lAmt., see Japan timber trees. 
Melia bukayun, SogU, see Melia senpervirens, Ca- 

Melia composita, Wtlldt., see p. 165. 

Melia robusta, Roxb., see p. 16i. 

Melia sempervireos, Roxh., see p. lOi. 

Melia superba, see Caoara. 

Melia superba, Roxb., see Melia composite. 

Melioocca ? pubcscens, D C, see Scbleicliera trijuga, 

Melioocca tnjuga, Jua. ,- D C, see Schleiehera tri- 
juga, Pegu timber trees, Prome, also p. 165. 

Mel'UOW, MiLEAt, see Vitcjt alata. 

Meliosa Tclutioa, Ilf., and Th., see Burmah. 

Meliusa velutina, Hf., see p. 165. 

Melle, Singh., see Olai zejlanica. 

Meraecylon, see pp. 8 and 165. 

U^mecykm ramiflomm, Lum., see Memecylon tine- 
torinm. 

Memecylon tinctonnm, £011., sec Caoara, also p. 165. 

Mimtisops hexandra, Soxb., sco Mimusops kauki, 

Meng-ba, see Amherst province. 

Menf;-ba or Misg-ba, Buku., see p. 165. 



Meutaus, see Java timbers. 
Menlus, Malbal, Cathartocs 
Mear? sec Caryota mens. 
Mechelia niln^rica, see Coim 
Megeone, Bdrm,, see p. 163. 
Meosbon, see Singapore woo( 
Merbow, see Malay peninsitl! 
Mercbie Puna, see Poon or I 
Meresinglia, Ukia, see p. 16i 
Mergui, see Artocarpus inc 

elata, Berrya ammonilla, ] 

trolobus cu-neus, Artocar[ 

Mergui red wood, Esg,, see ! 

Mer-singi, Mahb., see Spathi 

Mesidi, Tel., see Strjchnos 1 

Mesopotamia, see Alhagi matuuiuiu. 

Mespilus Japonicus, Tiuni., see Eriobotrya Japo- 

Mesua, Specie), see p. 165. 

Mesua Coromandelioa, W., see p. 166. 

Mesua ferrea, Linn., see Canara, Bunnab, Assiin, 

Iron wood, also pp. 8 and 166. 
Mesua nagaha, Gard., ace Mesua ferrea. 
Meteorus cocciseus. Lour , see Barriiigtoni* 

Metrosideros, see Sumatra, also p. 166. 

Metrosidero,5p;«ir*,5,^Z„ see Japan timber) 

Metrosideros nmbouiesis, R., see Sumatra. 

Metrosideros vera, see Iron wood, also p. S. 

Mctroiylon sago, see p. 166. 

Mewar, sec Boswellia ihurifera. 

Mejsah Gote Bnila, see p. 18. 

Mezzale, Bvru,, see Amherst province, ilao p. 

Michelia, see p. 166. 

Michelia champaca, Lin*., see Canara, Assam, 

Micbelia cbampaca or Ura sompige wood, set 

Michelia champa simpoo, see Ceylon woods. 
Michelia doltsopa. Buck., see p. 166. 
Michelia nilagirica, W., see p. 167. 
Michelia Rlieedii, Wight, see p. 167. 
Micrantlia, see p, 48, 
Microcoa tomentosa, ? 
Midnaporc. see ^laia MidnaporeDMS. 
Midudu, TsL,, taiia&i ^^ Maba buxifolia. 
Milk hedge, Eno., see Euphorbia tinicalli. 
Mililla-gass, Sikoh., see Vitex altisaima. 
MiUele, seep. 167. 
Millingtonia, Speeirt, see p. 167, 
Millingtonia hortensis, £ifut.,-see p. 187- 
Millingtonia hortensis, Linn., fl., see Bignoni 

berosa. 
Millingtoma, sp., Kamenerdelle, see Ceylon v 
Millingtonia simplicifolia. Sorb., see Tega ti 

trees, also p. 167. 
Milnlu, see p, 167. 
Mimasko, Bubm., Qu mimasbo, ? see RotUoi 

Mimosa, see Aeacia speciosa. 
Mimosa alba, EoUl., see Acacia leucopblen. 
Mimosa Arabic. Babul, Hmn., J-^ seeJt 
pore woods. vj^-r 

Mimosa biglobosa, Roxb., see Parkia Boxbnij^ 
Mimosa csesia, L., see Acacia cteaia. 
Mimosa catechnoides, Well., see Acaoi> taia 
Mimosa catechu, Linn., see Acacia catccbn. 
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Mimosa cinerca, Linn., see Caillca cinerea, Dieh- 
rostachys cinerea, Circar woods. 

Mimosa coringera, Linn., see Acacia latronum. 

Mimosa dulcis, Roxb., see Inga dulcis. 

Mimosa elata, Roxb., Wall., see Acacia elata. 

Mimosa famesiami, fTilld., Roxb., see Acacia farne- 
siana, Vachellia faraesiana. 

Mimosa fermginea, Roxb., see Acacia ferruginea. 

Mimosa flexuosa, Rottl., see Acacia speciosa. 

Mimosa Indica, Poir.y see Vachellia famesiana, Aca- 
cia famesiana. 

Mimosa Kleinii, Poir., see Acacia tomentosa. 

Mimosa latronum, Koen., see Acacia latronum. 

Mimosa leucophlcea, Roxb., see Acacia leucophloea. 

Mimosa lucida, Roxb., see Inga bi^mina. 

Mimosa marginata. Lam., see Acacia odoratbsima. 

Mimosa mvriophylla, Roxb., see Acacia my riophylla. 

Mimosa nilotica, Linn., see Acacia vera. 

Mimosa odoratissima, lAnn., see Acacia odoratissima. 

Mimosa pedunculata, Roxb., see Parkia biglandulosa. 

Mimosa serissa, Roxb., see Acacia speciosa. 

Mimosa. Sooriva mara, see Ceylon woods. 

Mimosa speciosa, Jacq., see Acacia speciosa. 

Mimosa stipulacea, Roxb., see Acacia stipulata. 

Mimosa stipulata, Roxb., see Acacia stipulata. 

Mimosa suma, Roxb., see Acacia suma. 

Mimosa sundra, Roxb., see Acacia sundra. 

Mimosa tomentosa, Roxb., see Acacia tomentosa, 
Acacia leucophlcea. 

Mimosa xylocarpa, Roxb., see Inga xylocarpa. 

Min^-ba, sec Amherst province, 

Minjnaree or Paloodhona, Uria, seep. 168. 

Minjharee, Uria, see Furla Kimedy forests. 

Minjulu ? Can., see Mimusops elengi. 

Miniley, Port., see Katamanak. 

Minnay maram, Tam., i^sii^gsr uMTih, see Premna 

integiifolia. 
Minnildray, Tam., uQeof^sar Sesitr, see Premna in- 

tegrifolia. 
Minni ver, Tam., a9a5r35Pr Q&jn, see Premna inte- 

^folia. 
Miraban, see Penang woods, also p. 168. 
Mirliraoh, see Penang woods. 
Mirri mangi maram, Tam., lS/A 10(5© Lnffih, see 

Spondias mangifera. 
Mimsops hexanora, see Canara. 
Mimsops elengi, see Canara. 
Mimusops, Species, see pp. 19 and 167. 
Mimusops dissectus, Spreng., see Mimusops kauki. 
Mimusops elengi, Linn., see d. 167. 
Mimusops elengi. Moone ma5, sec Ceylon woods. 
Mimusops elengi, see Coimbatore woods. 
Mimusops hexandra. Paloo, see Ceylon woods. 
Mimusops hexandra, Roxb., see Circar woods, also 

pp. 17 and 167. 
Mimusops Indica, see p. 168. 
Mimusops kauki, lAnn., see p. 168. 
Mitrephora heyneana, Blume, see p. 168. 
Mit-ha kama-ranga, Duk., see Averrhoa carambola. 
Mochayet of Forskal, see Cordia myxa. 
Mocheai, see p. 168. 
Moddoro goodee, Uria, see p. 168. 
Modhoonulum, see Assam. 
Modira canoram, Rheede, see Strychnos colubrina. 
Modira kaniram, Maleal, see Strychnos colubrina. 
Moduga, Tel., -aj^j^^c see Erythrina suberosa. 

Moduga chettu, Tel., ^nz^K^toa see Butea 
frondosa. •*> * 



Moduga puvu, Tel., -aj-t25b)(jg)^ see Butea fron- 
dosa. ^' 

Moduga vittulu, Tel., •aj-»2i)XS:)^e» see Butea 
frondosa. *-* ' 

Moduga vriksha, Can., see Erytlirina Indica. 
Mogabira, Tel., -^-0%^^}$^ see Anisomeles Mala- 
barica. 

Moga-lingam maram, Tam., Qu^irs eGt^jsh Lnjrih, 

see Schrebera swietenioidcs. 
Mogilli, Tel., -ac*,?*^©, see Morinda exserta. 

Moha, Hind., Mahb., see Honge. 

Mohe-ka jhar. Hind., TV|^b[x4^ sec Bassia 
longifolia. 

Mohmagah, Burm., see Galex. 
Moho, Mahr., see Bassia latifolia. 
Mohoolo, Uria, see p. 168. 
Mohooloo, Uria, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Mohu, Beng., see Bassia latifolia. 
Mokadoo chettu, Tel., 5$are§o2fo'=3fe»r see Schrebe- 
ra swietenioidcs. ^ 

Moketammatha, Burm., see Amherst province, alsO" 
p. 169. 

Molucca islands, see Agathis loranthifolia. 

Moluccas, see Barringtoiiia racemosa, Aleurites tri- 
loba,. Averrhoa carambola, Bauhinia scandens, 
Barrin^onia speciosa, Adenanthera pavonina, 
Alstoma scliolaris. Archipelago of Eastern Asia. 

Molucca tree, Exg , see Ah'urites triloba. 

Monchons, Macass, see Arenga saccharifera^ 

Mong-dayat nee, see Amherst province 

Mong-dayat nee or Red moug dayat, Burm., sec p. 
169. 

Mong-dayat Pew, see Amlicrst province. 

Mong-dayat pew or White mong-dayat, see p. 169. 

Monghir, see Alhagi raaurovum. 

Monghyr, see Acacia ctesia. Acacia catechu, Bau- 
hinia racemosa. 

Monihari, see Bauhinia purpurascens. 

Monkey Bread tree, Eng., see Adansonia digitata. 

Monkey faced tree, Exg., see Bottlera tinctoria. 

Monkey tree, see Amherst province. ^ 

Monoporandra cordifolia, ITitc, see p. 169. 

Monoporandra clegans, Th/o,, see p. 169. 

Monoporandra lancifolia, 27iw , see p. 169. 

Moocnee-ras, see Bombax Malabaricum. 

Moochoo maram, Tam., ^•f(^ LDiTLh, see Erythri- 
na Indica. 

Moochy wood, Eng , see Erythrina Indica. 

Moochy wood tree, Eng., see Erythrina Indica. 

Moodem, Burm., see Burmah. 

Mookersey, Tam., see p. 169. 

Mookooroo karra, Tel., ssbreSbdbS'i^ see Cordia 
myxa. ^* 

MooUoo venga maram, Tam., Qp&r Qsuthssi^ 

LofTtb, see Briedelia spinosa, 
Moolu venga, Tam., see p. 169. 
Moon-dien, Burm., see p. 169. 
Moondomonde, Urla., see Purla Kimedy forests, 

Nauclea parvifolia. 
Moonearee, Uria, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Moone malgass, Singh., see Mimusops elengi. 
Moorgah, Singh., see p. 169. 
Moorgul mara, see p. 169. 
Mootr mara, Can., see Butea frondosa. 
Mootsomah, sec Akyab, also p. 189. 
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. -e p, 170. 

e Bosvellia glabra. 

;c Buchfinania latifolia. 



Worali chcllu, Tel., -gxotSVSt^o, see Siwiiia orien- 
talis. " 

Moma-kha, see Amherst ptorince. 

Morele, Hind., see p. 169. 

Moreton lUjf, see Anncaria Cuiminghamii. 

Moreton Bay Chesnut, Eng., see Caatamospermum 
Australe. 

Moreton Bay pine, see Arancaria Conninghamii. 

Morinda, Hind., see Pinus pindrow, also p. 169, 

Morinda bracteata, Rozb., see Pegu timber trees, 
also p. 1C9. 

Morinda citrifoUa, Idnn., see Coimbatore wooda, 
Canara, Circar woods, abo p. 169. 

Morinda exerta, Roxb., see Pegu timber trees, Cir- 
car woods, abo p. 170. 

Morinda mndia. Ham., see Morinda tomcutosa. 

Morinda tinotoria, Roxb., see Achoo, also p. 170. 

Morinda tomcntosa, Seyne, "'" 

Morteda, Tam., laiBfin, 

Morieda, Tam., laiTQ^fi, 

Morra, sec p. 8. 

Morre, Sisgh., see p. 170. 

Morre, Eje ball, see Ccjlon woods. 

Morung, see Barringtoaia acutangula. 

Morune mountains, see Callicarpa arbotea. Acacia 
catecUu. Baohinia Vahlii. 

Morung Haul, see p- 8. 

Morus alba, L. Tkbg., see Japan timber trees. 

Morus papyritera, Lina., Broussooctia papyrifera. 

Mota condara, Mahr., see Lagentraiemia regime. 

Motaga, Tam., Qicirfis, see Erytlirina subcrosa. 

Moulmein, see Acacia sirissa, Bignonia atipulata, 
Artocarpus incisa, Ahline iigai, Callicarpa orbo- 
rea, Anmerst province, Bignonia, Ah-uan, Amoo- 
ra rohituka, A cacia, Artocacpus integrifolia. Bong 
long tha, Abrus, Ah sec eba, Burmah. 

Moulmein timbers and fancy woods, sec p. 170. 

Moulmein ebony, see Ebony- 

Moulvisia rabiginosa, 0. Sox, see Sapiudos rubi- 
ginoaus. 

Mouiktain ebon^, Ekg., see Banhinia acuminata, 
Bauhinia vanegttta. 

Mountun Jack, see Amherst province. 

Mount Salak, see Bambusa. 

Mou-tha-ma, see Amherst province, also p. 170. 

Muckaroo wood, see Circar woods. 

Mttckeru?woodtree,TEL., gir*'BL.{£ir'0!6^'3fc» 
see Cordia nijia. "^ O u ' 

Mudamallai forests, see p. 173. 

Mudde doop. Can., sec Ailantbus Malaboricus. 

Muddee terminaUa, Speeiet, see p. 19. 

Muddi chetttt, Tel., ^sTStji see Terminalia 

alata. » « ' 

Muddie patta, Tbl., s& ssfc. »«« Terminalia an- 

gustifolis. " "' 

Mudh forest, see p. 18. 
Mududa, Tab., Qjifflli)^, see Cliloroiylon swie- 

Mngalimara, Cah., see Mimnsops elengi. 

Mugl, Pebs., j£;i sec Commiphora Mad^;ar- 

carensis. 
Mnkampala, Maleal, see Alstonia scholaris. 
Mukkera kurra, see Circar woods. 
Mukodi, Tbl., S)r«&S *^ Bchrebera swieteni- 

Mala ? UiNs., see Bassia latifolia. 
Mulberry, see Mehra forest, Huiara. 
Mulelavu, Uaieu., see Salmalia Malabarica. 



Mulila, Maleal, see Xonthoi 
Mullid vtngfe, Tah., u>2e\.-Qeu 
MuUelavu, Can., see Salmalia 
MuUi? marara.TAK., (ipaieif 

cerasoides. 
Muliu moduga, Tel., »iMe»-a 

sublobata. " 



Mullu vangay, Maleal, see I 
Mulugu chettu, Tel., ;&T>eui 

tittctoria, 
Mulmuraca, see p. 178. 
Mnlsarf Duk., ^-u4~» see 

Mulaari ka jhar, HiKD., j t^ 

musops elengi. 
Mul-elavu, Maleal, see Bom 
Mulugha, Tbl., ^^rtxiTb se( 
Mulugu chetto, Tel., iSo-,ew 

citrifolia. 
Mundiri pisini, Tam., Qp^i 

cardium occidentale. 
Muni, Tam , ^pffar, see Ei 
Muni ? Tbl., ^o^p^ see Bryi 
Munjaddy. Tam., see p. 178. 
Munjal, Tam., icii^^en', see , 
Munjee pavata maram, Tai 

loiTtb, see Morinda eitrifol 
Munjet kerddum, Tam., see [ 
Munny martha, Tam., see p. 
Muntajilnga nokka, Tbl., ^ 

Sesbania paludosa. 
Muroodoo, see Panlghat woo 
Muradhu, see p. 19. 
Murra vuttay maram, Tam., i 

see Uydocarpus inebriano. 
Murraja, Spfciei, se- *—''■ 

also pp. 173 and! 



Amhe 

also"pp. ] 
Morraya, Ash leaved, Eteiriy 
Murroya konigii, Sprei^, see 
Mnroodoo, Tam., see p. 172. 
Mnrrb neen, Burm., see A 

p. 173. 
Mumkkai maram, Tam., (y 

Erythrina Indica. 
Munita, SiKOH., see Lageiat 
Muruta-gass Singh., Lagerei 
Muiraya, Ash leaved Eteiriji 
Murraja konigii, Sprfug., see 
Muroodoo, Tah., see p. 172. 
Murrh neen, BnaM,, see Am 

173. 
Murukkai maram, Tah., (\fiQ 

thrina Indica. 
Mumta, Singh., see Lagerst 
Muruta-gass, Si:<gh., see La 
Musada, Tel., see Stryeimos 



Mushti, Tel., see Strjcimos 
Muahti ganga mosidi, Tki^, 



Musidi, Tel., ^gn^a see S 
Muahtce, Tel., jjui^ see S 
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Mossee, Can., see p. 173. 

Mustard tree of Scripture, see Salvadora persica. 

Muta kurmul, DuK., see Dillenia speciosa. 

Muthene, see p. 173. 

Mxittalla, Tax., see p. 173. 

Mnttaree Baila, see p. 18. 

Mntti ? Qu? Yetii maram, see Stryclmos nux vomica. 

Mja-kamaun, Bubm., see p. 173. 

Mjat ya, Burh., see Grewia floribunda. 

Myauk Sook, Burh., see Artocarpus. 

Myaun-ngo, Bu&h., see Amherst province, also p. 
173. 

Myaup-loaut, Bubm., see Amherst province, also p. 
17^. 

Mya>ya, Btjbm., see Grewia microcos, Amherst pro- 
vince, al^o p. 173. 

Mya-ya-gyee, Bubm., see Grewia floribunda. 

Mya-ya-ngai, Bubm., see p. 173. 

Myie ella, Tax., see p. 1/3. 

Myle ellah, Tam., see p. 173. 

Myladi maram, Tam., lEeosa^ Loirih, see Bailway 
sleepers. 

Myouk-gnau, Bubm., see Buabanga grandiflora. 

Myouk-kyan, Bubm., see Blackwellia tomentosa. 

Myouk-ngo, Bubm., see p. 173. 

My-ouk-louk, Bubm., see Artocarpus lacoocha. 

My-ouk-loke, Bubm., see Artocarpus lacoocha. 

Myouk-kyan, Bubm., see Honalium tomentosum. 

Myouk-sna, see Amherst province. 



Myrcia acris, D C, see Eugenia acris. 

Myrcia pimentoides, D C, see Eugenia acris. 

Myrica ruba, S. Sf Z,y see Japan timber trees. 

Myristica, Speeiesy see p. 173. 

Myristica amygdalina and Myristica sphserocarpa, 
see p. 173. 

Myristica cinerea, see Coimbatore woods, Canara, 
also p. 173. 

Myristica moschata, TAunb., see p. 173. 

Myrobalans, see Balanites iEgyptiaca. 

Myrobalanus emblica, J?tf tt>Ai«, see Emblica officinalis. 

Myrole or Mirole, see p. 1 74. 

Myrsine neriifolia, S. / Z., see Japan timber trees. 

Myrtus acris, Sw., see Eugenia acris. 

Myrtus bracteata, Willde, see Eugenia bracteata. 

Myrtus caryophyllus, Spreng, see Eugenia caryo- 
phyllata. 

Myrtus Coromandeliana, Koen, see Eugenia brac- 
teata. 

Myrtus cumini, Unn., see Eugenia jambolana. 

Myrtus latifolia, He^^ see Eugenia bracteata. 

Myrtus littoralis, Roxb., U E. J, C. Mus.^ see Euge- 
nia bracteata. 

Myrtus pimenta, lAnn,, Far,, see Eugenia acris. 

Myrtus ruscifolia, WiUde^ see Eugenia bracteata. 

Mysore, see Bauhinia racemosa, Caesalpinia sepia- 
ria, Babool, Buchanania latifolia, Acacia Arabica. 

Mysore thorn, Eng., see Caesalpinia sepiaria. 

Mysore woods, see p. 174. 
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Na-bhay, Bubm., see Odina Wodier. 
Nabk, Aji., see Zizyphus lotus. 
Nadoong-gass, Singh., see Balbergia mooniana. 
Naga kesara chettu, Tel., 'jsr"K§<{SQ'^^9 ^^ ^c- 
soa ferrea. 
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Naga kunny, Tam., see p. 174. 
Naga maram, Tam., ^/ta o^iTLb, see Pterocarpus. 
Naga musadi, Tel., see Strychnos colubrina. 
Kaga musada, Tel., see Strychnos colubrina. 
Kagas, see Bauhinia scandens. 
Nagassarium, Humph, see Mesua ferrea. 
Naga tumma, Tel., see Yachellia farnesiana. 
Nagara chettu, Tel., tiK^H^^ ^^ Premna to- 
mentosa- ej 

Nagaru chettu, Tel., t^x&'Sft»» *®® Premna to- 
mentosa. ^ 

Naga valli. Sans., see Canthium parviflorum. 
Nagee, Bubm., see Pterospermum acerifolium. 
Nagin koora, Can., see Tabemoemontana citrifolia. 
Nagishvoro, Ubia, see p. 174. 
Na Ghee, Bubm., see Amherst province, also p. 174. 

Nagkesar, Hisn., j4tiJS t^^U see Mesua ferrea. 

Nag-keshur, Beng., see Mesua ferrea. 
Nagool, Tel., jd^oS" ^^ Premna tomentosa. 

NajnK)re, see Acacia odoratissima, Acacia Arabics, 

Bassia latifolia, Butea GibsoniL 
Nagpore woods, see p. 175. 
Na^ranga, Sans, see Citrus aurantum. 
Naja bfdli. Ma leal, see Bauhinia scandens. 
Naiee, Bubm., see Pterospermum subacerifolium.' 
Na!kari chettu, Tel., jnl^Q'^^t seePurlaXimedy 

forests. ^ 



Nakera chettu, Tel., |^^> ?^^^, see Cordia myxa. 

Nakka neredu, Tel., t^S';--"^T5efc, see Flacourtia 
sapida. "^ 

Nakka-renu, Tel., j5s'» -gjj, see Artocarpus la- 
coocha. "" 

Nakkera, Tel., ^"^ij^j see Cordia myxa. 

Nakkeru karra^ Tel., ^-Sj^j5bS'^, see Cordia myxa. 

Nakkeru wood tree, Anglo-Tel., r^^» &r*oaSe 
rgtoj see Cordia myxa. "~ o 

Nakl, Beng., see Tree Englisa. 

Na-kyeen, Bubm., see Amherst province, also p. 

176. 
Nalai Talai maram, Tam., Q^eu^/rQ/p oijrth, see 

Antidesma bunias. 
Nali, Tel., see Ulmus integrifolia. 
Nali-kera, Sans., see Cocos nucifera. 
Nalikai wood, see Canara. 
Nalla chandro, Tel , ^vi^o^, see Acacia sundra. 

NaUa inigudu, Tel., ■^e;o»eb;fe2fc> see Dalbergia 
latifolia. 

Nalla jidi chettu, Tel., ^ oti§a^4» see Semecar- 

pus anacardium. ^ ej ' 

Nala kalavalu, Tel , ^ e^roos^ex), see Honge. 

Nalla mada, Tel., ^ os^e^, see Avicennia tomen- 
tosa. '^ 

Nalla maddi, Tel., j^ « s^ ^, see Pentaptera tomen- 
tosa. ^^ Ca 

Nalla malla, see p. 176. 

NaUa mallai, Tel., see Mangifera Indica, Schrebera 
swietenioides, Cuddapah and Kumool woods, 
Cssalpinia sappan. 
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Nalla manga, Tel., "^e;s6oKi ^^^ Randia. 

Nalla muddee, Tel., ^ €)5& ^, see Maba buxifolia. 

Nalla toomi karra, Tel., "^e;^ S>3^i?^ ^^ Ebony. 

Nalla-tumma, Tel., ^ ^^ ^^ s$y , see Acacia Arabica 

**» — ^ 
Nalla udaga, Tel., j^' o^*^K» see Alangium liex- 
apetalum. '^ 

Nalla ulimera, Tel., ^ o^fSol^y see Diospyros 
cordifolia. *** 

Nalla urimida, Tel., jf o^egX)2^, see Diospyros 
cordifolia. '^ 

Nalla vavali, Tel., see Vitex neffunda. 

Nalli, Tel., see Ulmus integrifoua. 

Nama, Amb., see Arenga saccharifera. 

Namball paio, Maleal, see Eugenia Malaccensis. 

Namille, Tel., :$•&»©, see Ulmus intecrifolia, Ulmus 

mtegrifoliud. 
Nanah, Mahr., see Lagerstrsmia macrocarpa, also 

p. 176. 
Nanamboo, Tam., see p. 176. 
Nandina domestica, TAbff., see Japan timber trees. 
Nangka, Malay, see Java timbers, Artocarpus in- 

cisa. Jack wood, also p. 176. 
Nanjunda maram, Tam., js^^isssri^ LDjrih, see 

^ Balanites jEgvptiaca. 
Nanjunda wood, tree, Akglo-Tam., js^^mu. 

^ LniTih, see Balanites ^gyptiaca. 
Nan-lun^-kyen, Burm., see Acacia Arabica. 
Nanna, XIaiir., see Lagerstroemia reginas. 
Nanne wood, see Ganara. 
Nan-tar-uk, Burm., see Liquidambar altingia. 
Naoo, Burm., see Amherst province, also p. 1 76. 
Naooru, Tel., jr'^^ffy see rremna tomentosa. 

Na Pew Gee or Let Thouk Gee, Burm., see Am- 
herst province, also p. 176. 

Nara botku, Tel., see Eriolaena Hookeriana. 

Naradidi vriksha, Can., see Eugenia caryophylli- 
folia. 

Nara epe, Tel., -jj^^Si-j,, see Hardwickia binata. 

Narah, see p. 176. 

Narang, Arab., see Citrus aurantium. 

Naranga, Span., see Citrus aurantium. 

Naraga maram, Tam., jsja u^Fih, see Ehretia ova- 

lifolia- 
Naranj, Arab., Pebs., ^ j li see Citrus aurantium. 

Naranjas, Sjpecies, see Citrus aurantium. 
Narel, DuK., (Jj » U see Cocos nucifera. 

Narel-ka-jhar, Hind., t l^^ If J^ j ^ see Cocos 
nucifera. ^ * "V ' 

Nargil, Pebs., Axa. » U see Cocos nucifera. 

Nargilli, Ar., see Cocos nucifera. 
Nankayla, Sans., see Cocos nucifera. 
Narikaylum, Sans., see Cocos nucifera. 
Narikel, Beng., see Cocos nucifera. 
Nargilli, Duk., see Cocos nucifera. 
Narikela, Sans., see Cocos nucifera. 
Nari-kera, Sans., sec Cocos nucifera. 

Naril, Hind., Abab., jJ^ i 13, Cocos nucifera. 

Naril-ka-gur, Duk., •; J K Jj j U see Cocos nu- 
cifera. ^^ "^^J > 

Naril-ka-krute, Duk., see Cocos nucifera. 



Naril-ka-tel, Duk., . LJ k iJj • U see Cocos be- 
cifera. ^ 

Naiil, Guz., see Cocos nucifera. 

Naringi, Hind., jJo . U see Citrus aarantinm. 

Narrow leaved sepistan, Eng., see Cordia angnsti- 

folia. 
Narrow leaved Terminalia, Eng., see TermiiuJia 

angustifolia. 
Narm, Guz., Hind., (Jj j li sec Cocos nucifera. 

Naruvalli paUam, Tam., js(r^^eif^ ^jpi^> s^c Cor- 
dia obliqua. 

Naruvalli, Tam., jeq^sucQ, see Cordia angastifolia. 

Narvala, Tam., jsireuec, see Crateva Roxburglm. 

Narvala, Can., Cratsva Roxburgbii. 

Narvell, see p. 176. 

Narvillie maram, Tam., j^qi^^jgS inFih, see Cordia 
rothii. 

Nar yepa> Tel., jrE^A>'^^ ^^ Hardwickia fainafca. 

Nasha, Burm., see Phyllanthus. 

Na-sa-phiu, Burm., see Pterocarpus santalinua. 

Nassau, New Hebrides, see Santalum album. 

Nassree forest, see p. 18. 

Nastus strictus, Sra., see Bambusa. 

Nastus anindinaceus, Sm., see Bambusa. 

Nat-gyee, Burm., see p. 176. 

Na-tnat, Burm., sec p. 176. 

Nathur, Guz., see Canes. 

Natotnah, see Bignonia xylocarpa. 

Nat-ta-min, Burm., see p. 176. 

Nattamin, Burm., see Burmah. 

Nat vadam kotte, Tam., {siriLQeawfieiQistnLcDL^ 

see p. 9. 
Nauclea, Species, see Prome, Burmah, also pp. 176 

and 177, 
Nauclea cadamba, Daduga, see p. 19. 
Nauclea cadamba, see p. 19. 
Nauclea cadamba, see Assam. 
Nauclea cadamba, Wall.y see p. 177. 
Nauclea cadamba, sec p. S. 
Nauclea cadamba, see Pegu timber trees. 
Nauclea coadunata, lioxb., see p. 177. 
Nauclea cordifolia, Jloxb , see Burmah, Caaan, 

Bu^tus, Coimbatore woods, Circar woods, Pega 

timber trees, also pp. 8, 20 and 177. 
Nauclea cordifolia, Hurdoo, Hind., see Jnbbolpoie 

woods. 
Nauclea diversifolia, Wall, see Burmah, also p. 17S. 
Nauclea orientalis, see p. 178. 
Nauclea orientalis, Pbiara, Hind., see Jubbalpnc 

woods. 
Nauclea orientalis, Gartn, see Nauclea panrifolia. 
Nauclea parvifolia* Boxb., see p. 178. 
Nauclea parviflora, Pers., see Nauclea parvifoGa, 

Canara, Pegu timber trees, Coimbatore woods, 

Circar woods. 
Nauclea parvifolia, Kairn, Hind., see Jabbul e 

woods. 
Nauclea parvifolia, Helembe, Rox6.» see Ctj d 

woods, burmah. 
Nauclea undulata, Wall,, see P^u timber ti ;, 

Burmah, also p. 178. 
Naungoo, Tam., see p. 178. 
Naurei, Tam., jsireaiTy see Eugenia caryophjUi k 
Naur^^ealy, see p. 178. 
Naval maram,TAM., /sfreuebuijru^yS^ Caljptrar i 

Caryophyllifolia 
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Navara, Tel., see XJlinus integrifolia. 

Navarlay ? Tam., ^F/rey/rQeu, see Eugeuia Jam- 

bolana. 
Navelli chettu, Tel., j^'a©'^^, see Purla Kimedy 

forests. ej 

Navellu maram, Tam., see p. 178. 
Navili, Tel., see Ulmus integrifolia. 
NavooruorNagool, Tam., ;i?/rei/(r5 ^soso^ jsir 

(^6U, see Fremna tomentosa. 
Navtiru, Tel., jS'^&, see Premna tomentosa. 

Naw, Singh., see Iron woods. 

Nawa, Amb., see Arenga saccharifera. 

Nawal wood tree, Anglo-Tam., fstrzaeo lajrih 
Q^iQ.f see Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. 

Nawel husi eragu, Tel., see Vitex arborea. 

Nawel fruit, Eng., see Calyptranthes caryophyl- 
lifolia. 

Nawel maram, Tam., jpsud) u^iTLb^ see Eugenia 
caryophyllifolia, Syzygium jambolanum. 

Nawel palkm, Tam., jsireueo uetrih, see Calyptran- 
thes caryophyllifolia 

Nawel wood tree, Ang-Tam., jstrGu^ ^'L Lusrih, 
see Eugenia caryophyllifolia. 

Nbubay, Burm., see p. 178. 

Na-yoo-ga, Buem., see p. 178. 

Na yoo ya, sec Amherst province 

Nebede, Singh., see Ceylon woods, also p. 178. 

Nebissi, Tanna islands, see Santalum album. 

Nebong, see Penang woods, also p. 179. 

Nednn, Sing., see Dalbergia lanceolaria. 

Neelahampellah, Tam., see p. 179. 

Neelumpallah, Tam., see p. 179. 

Neem, see Assam. 

Neembara, Mahb., see Melia composita. 

Neemi Chambeli, Hind., JUaIa. ^ see Bignonia 

suberosa. ^ - • * f "" 

Neen tha, BuEM.,see Amherst province, also p. 179. 
Neerangi, Can., see Poinciana data. 
Neet-gnyoo, see Amherst province. 
Negapatam, see Adansonia digitata. 
Negnka, Maleal, see Tamarindus Indica. 
Neugherries, see Bignonia xylocarpa. 
Neilgherry, see Berberis Nepalensis. 
Neilgherry sholas, see p. 179. 
N^la jammi/ Tel., "^e^aj So* see Acacia cineraria. 

Nelambur, see Bambusa. 

NeUa poleeki, Tel., "^ejd^©"? *®® Nauclpa parvi- 

flora, also p. ] 79. * 

Nella^ulimera, Tel., ^ o^^O-ao^i ^^^ Diospyros. 
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Nellajidi, Tel., "^e;s5a see Semecarpus anacar- 

dium. ' 

Nelli, Maleal, see Emblica officinalis. 

Nelli chettu, Tel., -^ ©^ see Purla Kimedy fo- 

*** eo * 
rests, Premna latifolia. 

NeUi-gass, Singh., see Phyllanthus emblica. 

Nellikai, Tam., Qjse^eSlB sirdj, see Emblica offi- 
cinalis. 

NeUi mara, Can., see Emblica officinalis. 

Nelli maram, Tam., Q^e^eQ mjrih, see Emblica 
officinalis. 

Nellore, see Bauhinia Diphylla. 

Nelu, see p. 179. 

Nellumboor, see Casalpinia sappan. 

Nelly, Tam., see p. 179. 



Nemmi chettu, Tel., -^ g:5o"36» see Dalbergia 
oojeinensis. -^ cj* 

Nendoon, Sing., sec Dalbergia lanceolaria. 

Neoza chilghoza, Etphift, see Pinus gerardiana. 

Neoza, Hind., see Pinus gerardiana. 

Nepal, see Acacia catechu, Adhatoda Nasica, Bau- 
hinia Candida, Andrachne trifoliata, Bauhinia 
tomentosa, Bassia Butyracea. 

Nepaul, see Acer, Antidesma bunias, Acer cauda- 
tum, Acer oblongum, Acer levigatum, Acer ster- 
culiaceum, Calticarpa arborea, Casalpinia se- 
piaria. 

Nepera, Singh., see Caryota urens. 

Nephelium, Species , see p. 179. 

Nephelium, Species, Gal morre, see Ceylon woods. 

Nephelium longan, Camb., see p. 179. 

Nephelium louganum, see Canara, Coimbatore 
woods. 

Nera, Tel. ? -gK*, see Nauclea parviflora, also p. 
179. ^ 

Neradee, Tel., "^^g, see Syzygium jambolanum. 

Neradu chettu, Tel., -f,-^^"^^ see Purla Ki- 

• medy forests. ej » 

Neraru,TEL., ■^-xr»&» see Syzygium jambolanum. 

Nera, Malay, see Borassus flabelliformis. 
Nerasi, Tel., p^^^, see Eheodendrou Roxburghii. 

Neraso, Uma, see p. 179. 

Nerasoo, Ubia, see Purla Kimedy forests. 

N^r^di chettu, Tel., "^"6S'=SAMi see Calyptranthes 
caryophyllifolia. ^ 

Neredi pandoo, Tel., "^"gg^oi^i see Calyptran- 
thes caryophyllifolia. 

Neredu, Tel., ■^-32^, see Syzygium jambolana. 

Neredu chettu, Tel., "^■Je^"^^ see Eugenia 

caryophyllifolia. " 

Neredu manu, Te%, "^"gefojjjxj^, see Eugenia ca- 
ryophyllifolia. 
Nerreloo, Singh, see p. 180. 
Nergundi, Beng., see vitex negundu. 
Nenum antidysentericum, Linn., see Coimbatore 

woods, Canara, Wrightia antidysenterica also 

p. 179. 
Nerium tinctorium, Roxb., see Wrightia tinctoria. 
Nerija dichotoma, Boab., see ElsBodendron Box- 

burghii. 
Nerium Indicum, Mill., see Nerium odoratum. 
Nerium odorum. Ail., see Nerium odoratum. 
Nerium odoratum. Lam., see p. 179. 
Nerium tomentosum,i2ar3., see Wrightia tomentosa. 
Netavil maram, Tam., Q/s^i^ireQeo Lojrd), see 

Antians saccidora. 
Neval adugu manu, Tel., see Vitex arborea. 
Neva-ledi, Tel., see Vitex arborea. 
New Caledonia, see Araucaria excelsa. 
New Guinea, see Archipelago of Eastern Asia. 
New Zealand Pine, see Agathis Australis. 
Neyadasse-gass, Singh., see Eurya Japonica. 
Nga-soay, Burm., see Amherst province, also p. 180. 
Nga thingyee, Bukm., see Ficus cordifolia. 
Ngoo-beng, see p. 180. 
Ngoo-tha, BuBM., see Cassia, Species. 
Ngy-soung Tha, Burm., see Amherst province, also 

p. 180. 
Niat, Annatom, Islands, see Santalum album. 
Niboi^, Malay, see Caryota urens, also p. 180. 



Nelly maram, Tam., Q/geveQ Lajrih, see Emblica | Nicani maram, Tam., jS-iiSfrca^ LDjrih, §ee Bail 
officinalis. | way sleepers. 
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Niea-chaka, Sans., see Alangium decapetalum. 

Nidam paini, see p. 1 80. 

Nikani maram, see p. 9. 

Nilam pala, see p. 180. 

Nilooond, see Andgeri. 

Nilika mara, Can., see Emblica officinalis. 

Nim, Beno., Mahb., see Azadirachta Indica. 

Nim, Hind., Mahb., ^ see Azadirachta Indica, 

Media azedarach. » 
Nimba, Tel., Sans., poa, soe Azadirachta Indica. 

Nimbamu, Tel., po23«5w» ^ee Azadirachta Indica. 

Nim ka phul, Duk., ^Lj \^ ^ see Media Aze- 
darach. ' » " 
Nipah fniticans, see p. 180. 
Nirgunda, Duk., see Vitex trifolia. 
Ninja, Tel., "^Qgo, see EUeodendron Roxbnrghii. 

Nir kuddembay maram, Tam., jSirsfiihQu u^irih, 

Nauclea parvifolia. 
Nirmaii, Beng., Hind., see Strychnos potatorum. 
Nirmul, Hind., see Strychnos potatorum. 
Nirmuli, Hind., see Strychnos potatorum. 
Nir malli, Mahb., see Strychnos potatorum. 
Nir nochi, Tam., see Vitex trifolia. 
Nir ponsiieun, Maleal, see Spathodea Eheedii. 
Niru jiiugu, Tel., J)?5b^ewK> see .^Eschynomene 

ashera. 
Niru prabba, Tel., ^e5bi^»x> see Calamus rotang. 

Nir vala, Maleal, see Cratseya nurvala. 
Nishinda, Hind., Beng., see Vitex trifolia, Vitex 

negxmda. 
Noalee-lyeng, Bubm., see p. 180. 
Noas kool, Uan., see Buchanania tatifolia. 
Nolika chettu, Tel., •^j^©g"Stoa see Pterosper- 

mum heyneanum. " ' . 

Noli tali, Maleal, see Antidesma bunias. 
Noli tali maram, Tam., QjBfrSleo /SirQipLnirih, 

see Antidesma. 
Nonna maram, Tam., Qjbit^ insrih, Morinda 

citrifolia. 
NongoUah, Ubia ? see Couocarpus latifolia. 
Nooga-gass, Sing., see Eicus. 
Nooniaree looniaree or Noonononea, Ubia, see 

p. 180. 
Noor kettee forest, see p. 18. 
Noorpoor bootta, see p. 18. 
Nopaini, see Assam. 
Norfolk, see Acer dobinea. 
Norfolk Island Fine, see Araucaria excelaa, Altin- 

gia excelsa. 
Normalis, see Berberis aristata, also p. 48. 
Nome, BiTBH. of Tayoy, see Castanea Martabanica. 
North Arcot, see Casalpinia sappan. 



North Arcot Hills, see p. 17. 
North Konkan, see Artocarpus integrifolia* 
Northern Konkim, see Borassus faoelliformh. 
Northern Circars, see Acacia catechu, Antidesmi 
pubescens, Ailanthus excelsus. Acacia femi^iiLea. 
Norway spruce, see Altingia excelsa. 
Nota rohi, see Assam. 
Notelaea longifolia, see p. 180. 
Nou maram, Tam , ^ir^Lr^snh, see Pterocarpus. 
Nova, Tam., see Paulghat woods, also p. 180. 
Nowladdi, Can., see p. 180. 
Nowlee, Tel., y d see Ulmus integrifolius. 

Nowlee eragu, Tel., see Vitex arborea. 
Nnbbay, see Burmah. 
Nuffeel, Tam., see p. 180. 

je, (Q.) Pterospermum lancifolimn, sec Buz- 




Nugger, see Babool. 

Nukkeru, Tel., ^^ftS^^ see Cordia Angustifolia. 

Nulasli? maram, Tam., jpeu/ro^Ssu u^jrui^ kc 

Guatteria cerasoides. 
Nulampallah, Tam., see p. 180. 

Nulla daduga, Tel., ;$ oi^CfcK see Milinsa vdu- 

tma. ^^9 

Nulla muddi kurra, see Circar woods. 
Nulla muddi wood, see Circar woods. 
Nullaulemara wood, Anglo-Tel., j^c> ^t>}&Xi^Sr*Sy 

see Diospyros. *** 

Nullarulemara kurra, Tbl., ff ©tfbSs^^^i^, 

Diospyros. *^ ^ 

Nulla ulemara wood, see Circar woods. 
Nulla uloomara kurra, see Circar woods. 
NuUee, Tel., see Ulmus integrifolia. 
Nulshima, Nep., Ehretia serrata. 
Nuna maram, Tam., QjBtr^Lnjrih, sec 

citrifolia. 

Nundi muna, Mahb., see Lagerstnemia parviflofa. 
Nunjoonda maram, Tam.. jS^s-dsrL^ mFu^ sec 

Gardinia turgida. 
Nnr, Malay, Maleal, see Cocoa nucifera. 
Nunnanjee, Tam., see p. 180. 
Nur-marithy, see p. 180. 
Nur munak, Malay, see Cooos nucif era. 
Nux vomica, see .^le marmelos. 
Nux vomica tree, Eng., Strychnos nux vomica. 
Nya P BiTBM., see Morianda exserta. 
Nyaung-lan, Bubm., see Amherst province, ^mr^ 

also p. 180. 
Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, see p. 180. 
Nyoay-sha, Btjbm., see p. 180. 
Nycthanthes, arbortristia, see Circar woods. 
Nyoung-tha, Bxtbm., see p. 180. 
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Oak, Eno., see pp. 20 and 181. 

Oak-an, Bi7bm., see p. 181. 

Oak, Ceylon Koang/see Ceylon woods. 

Oak, Ekg., see p. 8. 

Oan-naih, Bumf., see p. 181. 

Ochna seylancia, Zom., see Gomphia angustifolia. 

Odda-maram, Tam., see p. 181. 

Oddy-saga, Tam., see p. 181. 

Odina wodier, Boxb.^ see Circar woods, Prome, 
Bnrmah, Canara, Coimbatore woods, Pegu tim- 
ber trees, also p. 181. 

Odorah venga, Tam., see p. 181. 

Odre, see p. 181. 

Oeoata, Maleal, see Aricennia tomentosa. 

Oua, Tel., Ztj^^ see Areca catecho. 

Ola, Tam., a^&u, see Borassus flabeUiformis. 

Olax zeylanica, see p. 181. 

Olax zeylanica, Melle, see Ceylon woods. 

Olays, see Borassus flabeUiformis. 

Olea, Species, see pp. 181 and 182. 

Olea dioica^ Boxb.^ see Canara, also p. 182. 

Oleander, Lour, see Nerimn odoratum. 

Olibanum, see Boswellia thorifera. 

Olipur, see Acacia csesia. 

Olive, see Mehra forest, Hazara. 

Onara mara^ Can., see Tamarindus Indica. 

Ononis spinosa, Hauelq, see Alhagi maurorum. 

Oodal, AsaAH, see Stereolia villosa. 

Ooday maram, Tajc, Qoitreofi uajrih^ see Odina 

Wodier. 
Oodoogoo, see Paulgliat woods. 
Oodooga maram of Wynaad, see Bassia longifolia. 
Oogoorassa, Singh., see Placonrtia sapida. 

Oojla jamoon ka phal, Duk., J^ JJ ^ J^ V ^^ 

see Calyptranthes caryopkyllifolia. 
Oolimiditige, Tel., ^DooSiS'Xt see Cratceva. 

Ooloonanthri mara. Can., see Stereospermnm sna- 
yeolens. 

Oombnr, Duk., see Ficus elomerata. 

Oome, teak, Tam., see Pamgbat woods, also p. 182. 

Oonara mara, Can., see Tamarindus Indica. 

Oondie, Mahk., see Calophyllum. 

Oonerpoor, see p. 18. 

Oonnay, Tam., see p. 182. 

Oonoonoo-gass, Singh., see Pyg[ium wightianum. 

Oonum, Hind., see Pinus webbiana. 

Ooodagoo maram, see Bassia longifolia. 



Oopenputam, see Diospjros ebenom. 
Oopupoma, Beng., see Khizophora mucronata. 
Ooroopa, Mal., see Hopea decandra. 
Oosarika, Tel., ^-jSag' see Phyllanthus emblica. 

Oosulay, Tam., see p. 182. 

Ootali panna, Tam., tasL<sfiiret^ uSsor, see Caryota 

urens. 
Ootoro-godoloto, see Ganjam. 
Opposite-leaved Mango, £ng., see Cambessedea 

oppositifolia. 
Orang, see Aurantiaceue. 
Orangen, Duk., see Citrus aurantium. 
Oranges, Pr., see Citrus aurantium. 
Orange tree, Eng , see Citrus aurantium. 
Orange-wood, see Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Orang tribe, see Aurantiaces. 
Orchalut, Beng., see Sonneratia acida. 
Oreodoxa oleracea, Endl., see Areca oleracea, Aren- 

ga saccharifera. ^ 

Or^n, see p. 182. 

Oriental plane, Eng., see Platanus orientalis. 
Orissa, see p. 19. 
Orjoona, Tel., ^r^^, see Terminalia. 

Ornitrophe serrata, Boxb., Cor. PL, see Schmide- 

lia serrata. 
Orophea^ see p. 182. 
Orophea beyneana, Hf. ei, T., see Mitrepbora hey- 

neana. • 

Orupu-linffi maram, see p. 182. 
Osboko, URIA, see Jonesia asoka, Purla Kimedy 

forests, also p. 180. 
Ostrj^a yirginica, see Iron wood. 
Osyns peltata, Roxb., see Macaranga Eoxburgbii, 

also p. 182. 
Otaheite see Broussonetia pap^ifera. 
Oude, see Callicarpa arborea, Bauhioia tomentosa, 

Bauhinia purpurea, Bauhinia Candida. 
Ouk-cbin-ya, Burm., see Diospyros melanoxylon. 
Ouk-guay, Burm., see Amberst province, also 

p. 182. 
Oiikkbyin-za, Burm., see Diospyros. 
Ouk-kyine, Burm., see p. 1 82. 
Oitk-sneet, Burm., see iEgle marmelos. 
Oundi ? Mahr., sec Calopbyllum inophyllum. 
Oun-tbuay, Burm., see Amberst province, also 

p. 182. 
Oval-leaved fig tree, Eng., see Ficus benjaminia. 
Oval-leaved maple, see Oblongum. 
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Paar gbat, see Bignonia xylocarpa. 
Pabba» Mahr., see Cbickrassia tabularis. 
Pa-bhan, see Akyab. 

Pacb-cba botuku, Tel., ;${r\tS^^Sb see Cordia 
polygama. ^ ' 

Pacb-cba manuP Tel., ;iS{S'\i;Cr>(3S»;g^vr*\0f see 
Conocarpus aouminatus. *^ ^ 

Pacbcbari, Tel., "^SiJ^vey seeBalbergiapaniculata. 

Pacbi, Tel., -^.q "^ Anogelssns acuminatos. 

Pacbi manuy Tel., •d^-OsJj^ltfb see Anogebsus acu- 
minatus. ^ 



Pachimanu, Tel., ;50\^(93 see Conocarpus acu- 
minatus. "^ * 

Pacbonta, Can., see Bassia elliptica. 
Pacboonda, Mahr., see Capparis divaricata. 
Pad-dan, Burm., see Amherst province, also p. 182. 
Paddasbapore jungles, see Bignonia quadriloculari^. 
Padeel ? Mahr., see Stereospermum suaveolens. 

Padiri, Tel., -sr^a©, see Bignonia suaveolens. 

Padouk, Burm., see Pterocarpus Indicus, Albizzia, 
Pterocarpus dalbergioides. 

Padouk wood, Anglo-Burm., sec Pterocarpus dal* 
bergioides. 
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Padri, HntD., see StCTeo9t)ennum chelonoides, iiao 

p. 182. 
Paciri maram. Tax., ujr^fl iDjrii, see Stereoaper- 

mnm suaveoleua, aUo p. 9. 
Podri mftram, Maleai,, see Bignonia cbelonoides. 
Padul, Mahr., see Stereospennam chelonoides, 

Stereospermum suaveolens. 
Paet-than, Bdrm., see Spathodea atipulata. 
Pagadapu katni, Tbl., a^fi^VifJ ""^ Mimnsops 

Page or Gat^asB, see Canara. 



! Njotai 



Paghda m^Re, T\M., us\ 

thes arbor tristb. 
Paidi chettu, Tel., -!iS':3ta3i sec Ficus glomeiata. 
PaJlee maraniF see Careja arborea. 
Faiiigadu, Buau., see Acacia. 
Pain-naiF Bubm,, see Artocar^as lacoocha. 
Pwra, Beno., see Psidium pynfenim. 
Pa-ka-tbao, Bujim., see Amberat province, also p. 

182. 
Pakku marauL Tah., un'«@ u^jril>, see Acacia ca- 

Pala, Maieal, see Alstonia scholaris, Peoang woods, 

also p. IBS. 
Pala, Tel., -tr-v, see Mitnusopa faexandra. 
Pala. chettu, Tbl., -siuTStM see "Wriglitia antidj- 

senterica, Mimosopa lie:(aiidra. 
Pala codija, Tel., see Wrightia antedjaenterica. 
Pala-daDtam, GodaTery, Tel., tntSotfo aee 

Ehretifc laevis. ' 

Pfdaepean, Bvbic, aee Sapota. 
Pala g;aruda, Tel., -^ar^jiia, aee Alatouia schola- 

Palai? Tam., uitSa.', see Clnjtia patula. 

Palam, Jav.j see Mangifera Indies. 

Pala maram, TaM., urreu miTLh, see Mimuaops 

hexandra. 
Palang, Binok,, aee Kurrimia Cejlanica, 
Palapatta, Maleal, see Wrightia aatidjaenterica. 
Palaa, Saks., aee Bnlea frondosa. 
Falasa, Saks., aee Bntea frondosa. 
Palasamn, Tel., a„^ff^, see Butea frondosa. 
Palasha, Sasb., aee Batea frondosa. 
Patasi, Ualeal, aee Butea frondosa. 
Falantan, seep. 183. 
Palava, seep. 19. 
Palava maram, Tam., ureuau tainli, seeMimasopa 

Palavarani, Ekg., aee Wrightia antidjsenterica. 
PaJaTftraynee Til., -i^-^^, see Odina Wodier, 
also p. 183. ' 

Palava renu, Tbl,, see Wrigbtia antidyaenterica. 

Palawa, Busk., see Burm^. 

Palawah, BuxM., see p. ]83. 

Pala paUam, Tab., Queoir uipLC, aee Mimnsopa 

hexsndia. 
Palay wood, Eno.. aee Wrightia antidyaenterica. 
Pa enga^ass, Sihoh., aee Palenta aejTanica. 
Palenga zejlanica, TAa. see p. 183. 
^»^* J™B'ea. see Ab^eney. Casealpinia aappan, 
Pali, see p, 183. 

PaJita mandar, Beng., see Erythriwi Indies 
P«ll«ea payanye, see p. 183. 



Pallai, Ta«., lii-Zr.-, aee Mii 
Pallaa, Kahe., see Bntea tic 
Pallaj maram, Tak., see Wr 
Falle, Tah., un%t', aee Miir 
Palma Indica majoV, Bumph, 
Palm-hout, Dni., see Boi wi 
Falni tree wooda, aee p. 163. 
Palmyra, see Borassns, also i 
Palmyra trait, Eno,, aee Bot 
Palmjra uar, see Boraasua &i 
Palmyra tree, Eno., see Bon 
Palmyra toddy, Esq., see Bo 
Palm wine, aee Arenga aaccl 
Palmyra wood. Esc, aee Bo 
Paloo, SiN-OH., see Mimuaop 
Paloo.gaas, Singe,, see Mim 
Palsnndra, Tel., ■^^•^OiH 

Famphoonea, UaiA, see Bigi 
Fampinia, aee Malay peidnsu 
Pana, Maleal, see Boraaaus 
Fanam kelangu, Tax., uatrst Senra@, see Bons- 

sus flabcllifonnis. 
Panam maram, Tam., ufflii 

flabelliformis. 
Fanam maram kattai, Tav , uSes unrisi t 

aee Borassua flabcllifonnis. 
Panam vellam, Tam., ufer Omweuii, sei 

sus flabelliformis. 
Panang kallu, Tah , uara stk^, t 

flabelliformis. 
Panasa chettu, Tel., ^rf-ij^iM, see ArtocarpDS 

integrifolia, *^ 

Pnoatha, Bobk., see Lauma. 

Pana wood, Akglo-Tam., uear g,il, sw C 

tbes Indica. 
Panajola, Duk-, aee Flacourtia cataphrttct*. 
Panayala, Benq., aee Placourtia cataphractA 
Panclii, Tel., -^t^ii, see Conocarpoa acnn 

Anog«iasiis acominatna. 
Pander, Hikd., see p. 183. 
Pandan, Hind., aee p. 133. 
Pandikj, Tel., -^ogS, gee Kydia ealytnak. 

Pandur, Huni., aee Jubbnlpore woods. 
Panee-hima, Beng., see Sal 
Paneeollo, Uria, see p. 18i 



%. tretraspennft. 



iceyala, Bekg., see Placourtia cataphract 
Pangah, Teminalia bellerical, see Btinaah. 
Fa-ngan, Bubh., aee Amherst province, alao 
Pangara, aee Canaia. 
Pangara, Mahb., see Erythrina Indica. 
Pangia, Hind., see Paris Indica. 
Pan-lonn, see p. 184." 

Pangta, Hms., | Jo U^ see Erythrina Indi 
Pamala, Hikq., D Ub^ aee Flacourtia cstap 
Pania, Maleal, see Eriodendron anfractnos' 
Faniala, Maleal, see Eriodendron anfractne 
Panichekai maram, Tam., ueaH^SimBU 

aee Qarcinia glntioifent. 
Panichie, see p. 1S3. 
Pani-chika, Ta»., ueriJ Ss, see Embijopte: 

tinifera. 
Panichi maram, Tax., mtaiiQf Lairih, set 

pyros embrjfopteria. 
Fanicied acacia, Eno., sen Acacia kncophln 



Pani ke ahumbalic, DcK.. 
Pani nai, Bdbm,,? see Artocanins iiiteRrifol'*- 
Pan ^ambool, Mahh., see Jambcoa solicefoUa. 
PanjiraJi, Hind., ISjmsl., see Eryttki-ma Indictu 
Paanam mr. Tut., uZer jrc^' "* BoriiMus fl»- 

bellirormis. 
Pannun olu, Tah , uarus ^&v, sec Cadjans. 
Paanam palam, Tam,, cjisnrui oMru:, see Borasans 

flabellifunnis. 
Pannu, Hind., j-i*^ seeArtocarpnaintegritolia. 

PanooD, see p. Ibi. 

Pantheet-ja, see p. ISl. 

Pan-thejft or Fanthit-ja, aee Amherst proTioce. 

Pan-thej-ys, Bdbx., see Vateria laoceolata. 

Fan-thit-fa, Bdbk., aee Vateria lanceolaU. 

Faod agila, Port., aee Eagle wood. 

Paod aquik, Poet., see ESgle wood. 

Pao Braail, Pokt., see CK3alpinia««ppan. 

Fao-de-cobra, Poet., aee Strjchnos colubrina. 

Fao de roaada por, see Bosewood. 

Fapara pulia maram, Tak., uauiriri-isfiiu iliniJ:, 
see Adanaonia dtgitata. 

Paper Birch, see Bctula Bhojpatra. 

Paper Mulberrj, Eno., see Brouisonelia papyrifera. 

Fapitn, HiBD , aee Strjchnos sancti ignatii. 

Papisrang, see Penang woods, also p. 184. 

Pappel, Gee., see Populus. 

Fappelbaum, Ger., see Populus. 

Paputa, Hind., | y Lt see Gardenia latifolia. 

Papyrios Japoniea, Lam., see Broiusonetia papyri- 
fera. 

Fapynia spharica, Kmmpf., see Sponia orieatalis. 

Faran-tha, Buem., aee p. 184. 

Pa-ran-yan, see AJiyab. 

Paranyan, Champac, see p. 184. 

Parata, Hind., see Bntea frondosa. 

Paraty maram, Tam., aee p. 184, 

Pa-ra-wa, see Amherst province, also p. 184. 

Farawah, Bnaii., aee Garcinia. 

Parawah, Garclnia, Speeitt, aee Burmah. 

Farculille, seep. 184. 

Pariamb, Mahe., see Olea dioica. 

ParVia bigiandulosa, W., see p. 184. 

Farlia bigloboaa, see p. 184. 

Farkia RoibureWi, aee p, 1 84. 

Parkinsonia aculeata, Liiin., see p. 184. 

Parll, see Assam. 

Parool, Beno., see Bignoma suaTeolens. 

Parr, see Bignonia chelouoides. 

Farrawah, bnwi., see Amherst province, also p. 
184. 

Fuai, Hind,, see p 184. 

Farsi badama chettn, Tel., -fr»tfjlir'tsi;i)'3toi "^e 
Amygdalua communis. ^ 

Farsi vadam maram, Tah., uirrfl^ asir^Lo uutlo, 

see Amygdalus communis. 
Partridge wood of London P Eno., aeelngaxylo- 

oarpa. 
Faml, Mahr., aee Bignonia snaTSolena. 
Farambay maram, Tak., QuBtiifBiu loiTLa, see 

Prosopis spicigera. 
Parunkimavsj], Mt T-T*T^ see Anaoardinm occiden- 

tale. 
Fatushaka, Sam., see Elate Bylreatris. 
Fasa linjia, see Fenang voods, also p. IS4. 
Fa8elay,'TAK., see p. 184. 



Paahi, Tel., -ir-^. "« Conooarp 
Pasoqaeria dumetorum, Besi., 

Passu-minna-kiray, TaV., u* tA 

oa integrifolia. 
Fatali, Tel., .ir-tiD see Bigaoi 
Fataoga, Sans., see CfEsalpinia i 
Patanga chekka, Tel., -ialojCB 

nia sap pan. 
Fat fannas, Mahe., see Artooarf 
Fsthiri maram, Tau., urj^M u 

chelonoides. 
Patee hoondie, see Assam. 
Pateram, see Banhinia pnrpuraai 
Patkeale, see Ceylon woods, alac 
Patno, see Bauhmia tomentosa. 
Patonwa, Ubia, see p. 181. 
Patoowfl, Ubia, aee Parla Kimei 
Patrotoorwan, Ueia, see Furla '. 
Fatta del, Sinsh., see Artocarpu 
Pattang, DoK., iljUIt, see C«3i 
Pattang, Mahr., see Ciesalpinia 
Pattangay, Hind., aee Ctesalpini 
Fatti vajngu, see p. 184. 
Pattu bage wood, see Canara. 
Pattunghj, Tam., u^^n/S.see 
Patwlee, Bend , see Bignooia BQ 
Pat-wa-Mawal ? Tel., -£i£aj>W 

Panlav, Tam , see p. 186. 
PauigW woods, see p. 185. 
Paui-teak, Tak., see p. 185. 
Pausee, aee p. 13i. 
Pausee, Ueia, sec Purla Kimet 

1S5. 
Pavetta, Sisgh., see Pavetta Tm 
Pavetta Indica, Linn., see Burmi 
Pavia Indica, Uoyle, aee p. 165. 
Pavetta tomentosa, sec Circar w 
Pavetti, Tam,; uira.LLsoL., see 
Pawooon, (G.) Bjtneria, Sp., see 
Paya karra, Tel., ^casr,», *** 
Paya kurra, see Circar woods, 
Payani, Malkal, see Vateria Im 
Paya wood, see Circar woods. 
Pear shaped guava tree, Eno., a 

Peasal, P 

Peda-kal-mesora, TxL,, *& t&iva 

aearia, fpeaa. ° " 

Pedapolmera, Cirear. Tel., -ia 

tU Itevis. 
Peda sopan, see Dalbergia frond 
Peda vara goki, Tel., •iiSBSSr' 

Indica. 
Pedda ankndn chettu, Tel., 

Wrightia antidysentica. 
Pedda are, aee Banhinia purpnre 
Peddabotnkn,TBL.,-siSg7;ili)£ 
Peddacaarow, Tel., "SitfJio'S, 

pida. *=* 

Fedda oliilka dudogit, Tbl., mo 



Pedda danii, Tel., TisJUoYSsozfi see Celastras 

montana. ° ' 

Pedda guiondu, Tel, "ajSSPoK, Gmelinaarborea. 
Pedda kalinga, Tel, ■5 !St=#"6«o. see Dillenia 

specjosa. '■* 

Peda knlmeEnra, see Odina vodier. 
Peda kanaregn, Tel,, -j, jjg'BoKi see Flacourtia 

Peda karinga, Tel., -*, ^s'goX' ^^ Gaidenia Uti- 

folia. '^ 

Pedaman.TEL., -jaSii^g- see Ailanthus eicelsua. 
Peddamanu, Tel., -a«jsj,jao see Ailanthus eseel- 



jam. 

Pedda pala, Tel., -j, at^a, see Minmsops heian- 
c Dalbergia or- 
Pedda ulimera, Tel., -j, S^O-gjS see Diospyros. 

Peddi ilUnda, Tel., see Dioapyros. 

Pedoiik, see Burmah. 

Pedook, Pterocarpus Indica, see BurmaL 

Pcdowk, see p. 9. 

Pee-iiaup, BuaM , hce p. 185. 

PeedoQ raaiam, Tah., see p. 185. 

Peeloo, Mahil, see Salvadora pcrsica. 

Peema Ncc, see Amherst provmce. 

Feemah, see Burmali, 

Peemah, Bubu., sec Lagerstnemia reginfc. 

Pee ma pew, BrRM., see p. 18a, 

Pee Ma Pew or White Peema, see Amherst proTince. 

Peetumma, TeI., see Yachellia farnesiuia. 

Pegai, see Assam. 

Ttga, see Acacia, Acacia Arabics, Albiizia, Averr- 
noa caratnbola, Ancistrolobna cameua, Armosia 
Dasycarpa, A^adirachta Indica, Burmali, Bar- 
ringtonia speciosa, Anacaidium occideutale. Aca- 
cia odocatissima, Antidesma panicnlata, ddenan- 
thera paTOuina, Aglaia spectabilis. 

Pegu timber trees. Timber and Fancj woods, see 
D. 1S&. 

Pehimbia-gass, Singh,, see Pteridophjllnm deci- 

Penimbive, Singh., see Itus decepiens. 

Pein^-nai, Buku., see Artocarpas iategrifolia. 

Peiiu mara, Maleal, aee Vatcria Indica. 

Pela, Malbal, see Fsidiom pyrifenim. 

Pelct, see Java timbers. 

Peloa, Malbal, see Careva arborea. 

Pemu, Tel., -iiS» see Calaraos rotang, 

Penang, aee Barringtonia racemosa, Artocarpus iu- 

Penang jock, see Penang woods, also p. 186. 

Penang teak, see Penang woods. 

Penaog wood, see Penang woods. 

Penang woods, see p. 180. 

Fenam palam maram, see p. 1S6, 

Pencil cedar, see Cedar. 

Penebarroo, Singh., aee Ceylon woods, also p. 186. 

Penela, Sinoh., see Sapindas emargiuatus. 

Peng-lay-byon, Bnim., sea p. 186. 

Peng-lay -kaboay, Busu., sec p. 186. 

Peng.ky^iun, Bdku,, see Amherst province, also 

pp. 186 and 1S7. 
Pern, t Wohi, see Assam. 
Pen-laj-pyonn, BcRU., see XyloCMpna granatum. 



Pen-lay-ung, BuBX., set 
Fen-lay-ooDg, Bukh., k 
Pen-lay -peen, Bueh., at 
Penlaypyoung, see Amh 
Feninaula, see Alanginc 
Peninsula India, see Ag 
Fentaptera, S^eeUt, see 
Fentaptera arjuna, Roz 

Canara, Terndnalia aj 
Fentaptera glabra, see 

aijuna, Fegn timber I 
Fentaptera and Spondia 
Fentaptera tomentosa, 

Circar woods. 
Fenti-Uti chettn, Tel., 

sua flabellifonnis. 
Penti vedura, Tel., --,1 
Fenumn karra, Tel., ■» 
Pepa, Tel., -J;;, see G 



Perambu, Tah., Oucii 
Perambngal, Tax., Oi_t 
Pera kai, Maleal, see ] 
Ferena teregram, Uale 
Perin-todali, M^i.t.*!. , a 
Perji. see p. 187. 
Peronjoli maram. Tax., 

Hymenodyction excel 
Perra maram, see p. 18i 
Persian lilac, Eno., see 
Persian soorija, see Cej 
Pcrsicon, Qbeee, see Ji 
Peru mara, Maleal, sei 

thus Midabaricns. 
Peru maram. Tax., Qu 

celsus, Ailanthus Ual 
Peru nagal. Tax., Ou(t 

bolana. 
Fetaloma altemifolium. 



Fethan, Bignonia stipnl 
Tet-than, Burh., see An 
Petwoon, Bubm., see Bh 
Feuplier, Fa., aee Popn 
Few-bock, Be km., see 

187. 
Fey yapa, Tel., -£oHi-. 

Pejara, Bevg., see Psid 
Pha bhan of Akjab, see 
Phosmx sylvestns, Roxb 
Fhalwarra, Hind., I < 1 
Fhan^, see Amberst p 
Fhffinix farinilera, Roxb. 
Fhaiinas, Hmi>,, . ^^ 1 
Phansi, Can., see Csrall 
Fha-ono, Bdkx., see Os, 
Phasee, Ubja, see p. IS' 
Phassie, Mahb., see Dal 
Fhat than, Bniui., see p 
Fhatal pipal, HiHS., see 
Phemla, Saks., see Sapb 
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Phet-woon, Bubh., see Grewia Hookerii, Grewia 

spectabilis. 
Phet hon^vra^, see Amherst proTince. 
Phoberos Hookerianus, Wright, see p. 187. 
Photinia serratifolia, see Pegu timl)er trees, also p. 

187. 
Phul-sola, Beng., ^schynomene aspera. 
Phoun^e, see Anacardium occidentale. 
Phnnsi, 6nz., see Jack wood. 
Phutkal. Hind., see p. 187. ' 
Phjllanthus, Species, see Burmah. 
Pbyllanthas, emblica, lAfm., see Canara, also p. 187. 
Pbjllanthus emblica, Linn,, Boxb., W, Ic„ JUeede, 

sec Emblica officinalis. 
Phyilanthus, Species, see p. 187. 
Phyllantbus reticnlatus, see p. 188. 
Pbyoo, BuBM., see Amherst province, also p. 188. 
Piane, It., see Deals. 

Piar cheronji, Hind., see Buchanania latifolia. 
Pia-sal, Guz., see Bachanania latifolia. 
Pia saloT, Uru, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Pia salu, Tbl., ^^osSi^eJOi ^^ Sterocarpus marsu- 

pium. 

Pichhra, Hind., see p. 188. 

Pienche, Tam., sec p. 188. 

Pieng, Akyab, see iron wood. 

Pienmahne, Burh., see p. 188. 

Pienmah pae, Bury., see p. 188. 

Pierardia, Species, see p. 188. 

Pierardia sapida, Boyle, see Burmah, also p. 188. 

Pierardia sapota, see Pegu timber trees. 

Pigeon pea, Eng., see Cytisus cajan. 

Pila champa. Hind., \xxL, txj see Michelia nilagi- 

nca. 
Pila champa, Ma.hr., see Michelia nilagirica. 
Pila maram, T/lm., iSeoir LDxrib, see Artocarpus 

integrifoUa. 
Pilang, see Java timbers. 
PilaTuh, Maleal, see Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Pilla maram, Tam., tSeoir loirih, see Jack wood. 

Pilla murdah inaram, Tam., Queoir laQ^fi Uijrih, 

see Terminalia chebula. 
Pilu, Hind., see Salvadora persica. 
Pi maram, Tam., see Sterculia guttata. 
Pinang, see p. 188. 
Pinaga, see Sumatra. 
Pinang, Malay, see Areca catechu. 
Pinang Bach, see Penang woods. 
Pinan maram, Tam., iSjBirtB LDjruy, see Poon or 

Peon. 
Pinary manun, Tam., see Sterculia fcetida. 
Pinata maram, Tam., see Sterculia foetida. 
Pinatha, Btjrm., see Amherst province, also p. 188. 
Pindi chettu, Tel., SSo^*^^) ^^^ Ficus asperrima. 

Pindrow, Hind., see Pinus j^indrow. 
Piney maram, Tam., see Yateria Indica. 
Piney tallow, Eng., see Yateria Indica. 
Piney tree, see Calophyllum angustifolium. 
Piney varnish tree, £ng., see Yateria Indiea. 
Piney vennai, Tam., see Yateria Indica. 
Pingaooo, Burm , see Inga xylocarpa. 
Pin^, see Areca catechu. 
Pin&y iallat, Burm., see p. 188. 
Pinlay kanazoe, Burm., see Heritiera. 
Pinna, Tel., Si^\y see Bassia longifolia. 

Pinna bumga> Tel., §}|(vz3tb^K} see Salmalia Ma- 



Pinnai, Burm., see Ainlierst province, also p. 188. 

Pinnai ycnnai, Tam., lSootSsst QiU€aar2esBr, see Ca- 
lophylum iuophyllum. 

Pinna nelli, Tbl., 2,;5 -^ © see Premna integrifo- 
lia. 3^ m9 

Pinna qu? chinna? vara gogu, Tbl., Oj^n sS2Jjr*tf5» 
see Salvadora persica. <>' 

Pinnari maram, Tam., see Sterculia foetida. 

Pinnay, Tam., LS/ewSsDr, see Poon or Peon. 

Pinnay maram, Tam., dlowter msriM, see Dillenia 
pentagyna. 

Pinne, see p. 19. 

Pinna-cotte ycnnai, Tam., iSssi^gsr QairiL^ni^y 
see Calophyllum inophyllnm. 

Pinna maram, Tam., ueai Ssor Lnjrih, see Calophyl- 
lum inophyllum. 

Pinna-pu, Tam., d/eSrasBr ^, see Calophyllum ino- 
phyllum. 

Pinus, see p. 188. 

Pinus brunoniana, Wall., see p. ISS. 

Pinus cedrus, see Cedar. 

Pinus dammara, Burm., see Agathis loranthifolia, 
also p. 188. 

Pinus aensiflora, S, $- Z,, see Japam timber trees. 

Pinus deodara, Lambert, see Cedrus deodara, also 
p. 188. 

Pinus dumosa. Lamb., see Pinus brunoniana. 

Pinus excelsa, Wall., see p. 189. 

Pinus fferardiana, see p. 189. 

Pinus kflsmpferi, Lambert, see p. 189. 

Pinus khasyana^ see Burmah, also p. 189. 

Pinus latteri. Mason, see p. 189. 

Pinus longifolia, Lamb., see Bear wood, also p. 189. 

Pinus Masoniana, LanUt,, see Burmah, also p. 189. 

Pinus pindrow, Bwtle, see p. 189. 

Pinus smithiana. Wall,, see p. 189. 

Pinus spectabilis, Lamb., see Pinus webbiana. 

Pinus webbiana, WaU., see p. 189. 

Pioppa, It., see Populus. 

Piper betel, see Agati grandiflorum. 

Piptosacca phophyllantna, Turct., see Japan timber 
trees. 

Piri, see p. 189. 

Pishanna, Tel., hix^-^ see Maba buxifolia. 

Pisinika, Tel., S^jsj^^, see Maba buxifolia. 

Pita kara. Hind., see Chrysophyllum acuminatum. 
Pita vrikshamu, Tel., "iiSOs&sS^j* see Spondias 

mangifera. ^ 

Pithecololium subcoriaceum, Thtc^ see p. 190. 
Pith wood, see Canara. 
Pit sal, Beng., see Pterocarpus marsupium. 
Pitta kaloochia, Uria, see Purla Kimedy forests, 

also p. 190. 

Pitolo, Uria, see p. 190. 

Pit shala, Hind., see Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Pinlay jtdlat, see Amherst province. 

Piyala r Beng., see Buchanania latifolia. 

Planches minces, Pr., see Deals. 

Plantations, see p. 19. 

Plantations of trees, see p. 19. 

Platanus orientalis, see p. 190. 

Platycarya. Strabilacea, S, ^ Z., see Japan timber 

trees. 
Plohierro, Sp., see Iron wood. 
Plye, see p. 190. 
Pochoboro, Uria, sec p. 190. 
Podadenia sapida, Tkw., see p. 190. 
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Podalamanu, Tbl., ^e^^^isSf see Acacia catechu. 

Podocarpus macrophylla, JTall., see Japan timber 
trees. 

Podocaqjus neriifolia, see Burmah, also p. 190. 

Poeechandia, Uria, see Elseocarpus. 

Posada manu, Tjsl., ^Kd«s5cr»;S>i see Mimusops 
elenei. 

Poghada mullai, Tel., ^x^sS:^^ see Nyctantlies 
i^rber tristis. **** 

Pohn, Sea-dj'ak of Borneo, see Tree Englisa. 

Pohuu, Adang (Murut) of Borneo, see Tree Eng- 
lisa. 

Poiboggulu, Tel., ^oaazyT^boo* see Charcoal. 
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Poinciania coriaria, Jacq,, see Csesalpinia coriaria. 

Poinciania elata, Linn., see p. 190. 

Poison nut tree, Eng., see otrychnos nux vomica. 

Pojo, Hind., see p. 190. 

Poka, Tel., ^^ see Areca catechu. 

Poka chcttu, Tel., d^g'^^ see Areca catechu. 

Pokoh, Malay of Borneo, see Tree Englisa. 

Polai, see p. J 90. 

Polai wooa, see Singapore woods. 

Polaso, Uria, see Butea frondosa. 

Polava, Tam , see p. 190. 

Polished Maple, see Acer levigatum. 

Pollai, Tel., ^u, see Antidesma pubescens. ' 

Pollari, Tel., -tpcj^Q sec Antidesma pubescens. 

Polpadi cassia. It., see Cathartocarpus fistula. 

Polyphema Jaca, Lour., sec Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Pomeranzen, Ger , see Citrus aurantium- 

Pomeranezn, Rus , see Citrus aurantium- 

Pompelmoose, see Aurantiacei(i. 

Ponaso, Uria, see p. 191. 

Ponatoo, see Borassus fiabelliformis. 

Pong, see p. 191. 

Pongah, Tam.", see p. 191. 

Pongamia, sp., see Burmah. 

Pongamia, Species, see p. 191. 

Pongamia artopurpurea. Wall., see p. 191. 

Pongamia glabra, Fenl., see Canara, Coimbatore 

woods, Dalbergia arborea, Circar woods, Galidu- 

pa Indica, also p. 191. 
Pongliu, Tam., see p. 191. 
Ponna, Maleal, see Calophyllum inophyllum. 
Ponna, Maleal, and Tel., ^ ^. see Poon or Peon. 

Ponna chettu, Tel., d^j^^Aw see Calophyllum 

inophyllum. ^ c^ ' 

Ponnagam, Maleal, see Rottlera tinctoria. 

Ponna karra, Tel., i2r»(^8'i^» see Eottlera tincto- 
ria. <>• L 

Poimam, see p. 191. 

Ponnang cottai, Tau., Quirssr^ia QeiTLleaL., 

see Sapindus emarginatus. 
Ponnangai, Tau., Quit sot ssrthairib, see Sapindus 

emarginatus. 

Ponna nunc, Tel., d^i^^:$T»rf, see Calophyllum 

inophyllum. ^ 

Ponna puvou, Tel., d^^\ ^^p» see Calophyllum 

inophyllum. '^ ^ 

Pon-padSri maram, Tam., Quirm urfiifi in/rti, 

see Bignonia chelonoides. 
Ponpathera* Tam., see p. 191. 
Ponpoao komaree, Ubu, see p. 191. 
Pooarasaxn, Tam., ya/ir^ib, see Chloroxybn swei- 
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Poody yaga, Tam., see p. 191. 

Pool! piUa, Tel., ^^o^ ^ see Cinnamomam iaen. 

Poolyetty, Tam., see p. 191. 
Poona Mawuls, see Banglan. 
Poonc^ maram, Tam., qos msrih, see Pongamn 

glabra. 
Toongum tree, Eko., see Balber^a arborea. 
Poon^yes, see Artocarpus integnfolia. 
PoonFee, Tel., see p. 193. 
Poonnay, Tam., see p. 193. 
Poonnay maram, Tam., qs&Ssv Loiru:, see Poos 

or Peon. 
Poon or Peon, see p. 191. 
Poon seed oil, Eng., see Calophyllum inopliylliun. 
Poon spar tree, Eng., see Dillenia pent-agyna. 
Poonyet, Bxtrm., see Calophyllum. 
Pooroo, Uria, P see Conocarpus latifolia. 
Poor-wa-goodolato, see Ganjam. 
Pootoobaolo, Uria, see p. 194. 
Poounam, Maleal, see Bassia latifolia. 
Poovarasa maram, see Circar woods. 
Pooversoo, Tam., see p. IS 3. 
Poovetty maram, Tam., ^QsliLQl^ imrih^ «ee 

Nephelium longun. 
Popelier, Dut., see Populus. 
Popiah, BuRM., see Acacia, tpeeiei. 
Poplar, Eng., see Populus. 
Populus, Lat., see Populus. 
Populus, Species, see Japan timber trees. 
Populus, see p. 193. 
I^orasum, see Butea frondosa. 
Potasum flowers, Eng., see Butea frondosa. 
Porasum seed, Eng., see Butea frondosa. 
Porcupine wood, Eng., see Borassus flabellifonms. 
Poreal paini, see p- 194. 
Porilla sapara, Tel., it^Q^fn>'^ see Balbergia 

paniculata. ' 

Portia, Tam., see Paulghat woods, also p. 194. 
Porto koorwan, Uria, see p. 194. 
Portuguese, see Berrya ammonilla. 
Posoqueria longiflora, Itoxb., see Randia loagifion. 

Posuku, Tel., ^*^9^y see Schleichera trijoga. 

Potari, Tel , ^^q see Kydia calycina. 
Potoobalo, Uria, see Purla Kimedy forests. 

Potu tadi, Tel., S^^tt^Si see Boiaasus fiabelli- 
formis. 
Potu veduru, Tel., d^j^-$2£>:$3 see Bamboaa. 

Pouk, BuRM., see Butea frondosa. 

Pouk-pin, BuRM., see Butea frondosa. 

Pouk-Tha or Than-yen, Burm., see Amherst p»> 

vince, also p. 194. 
Pouk-then-mayek kyouk, Burm., see p* 194. 
Pouk-then-myek kouk, see Burmah. 
Poupartia maugifera, Blume, see Spondias naiigi- 

fera. 
Poverasie, see p. 194. 
Povin-gunyet, see Amherst province. 

Prabba chettu, Tel., i^z^x'^^, see Oalaiins h 
tang. V. t) cj 

Prabbali chettu, Tel , i;S9:>\0'3&39 "^ Galamis , ^ 

Prenma hircin^ Bvch., see Premna integrifdia. 
Premna integrifolia, Rcxb,, see Coimbatore «m ^ 

Canara, also p. 194. 
Premna latifolia, Roxh,, aee p. 194. 
Preimiapynmidata, Fa/^«seeBQnnib,abop.L ^ 
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Premna tomentosa, Willde, see Canara, Circar woods, 

Coimbatore woods, also p. 194. 
Preng, Jav., see Bambusa. 
Preservatory processes, Artificial, see p. 21. 
Preserving process of Bcmckerie^a, see p. 21. 
Pride of India, En& , see Media azedarach. 
Prome, see Bauhinia racemosa, CsBsalpinia sappan, 

Bauhinia Malabarica, ^gle marmelos, also p. 

194. 
Prome districts, see Acacia elata. 
Pronosoda, see Java timbers. 
Proonbajah, see Akyab, also p. 195. 
Prosopis spicigera, Eoxb., see Coimbatore woods, 

Canara, also pp. 9 and 195. 
Prosopis spicegera, Perumbay maram, Tam., Quit 

iheou /jDjro), see Bailway sleepers. 

Prosopis spicigera, see Circar woods. 

Pmnus, see p. 195. 

Prunus armeniaca, see Prnnus, 

Pninus bokliarensis, Boyle, see Prunns. 

Pnmns cerasus, see Prunus. 

Pnuius persica, Z., see Japan timber trees. 

Prunus sebestana, Pluk., see Cordia myza. 

Pmnns triflora, Roxb., see Pnnus. 

Psidium, see p. 185. 

Psidium pomiferum, Linn., see p. 195. 

Psidium pyriferum, Idnn,, see pp. 17, 19 and 195. 

Psjcliodendron trifoliatum, Wall., see Andrachne 
trifoliata. 

Ptcridophyllum decipiens, TAw., see p. 195. 

Pterocarpus, Species, see pp. 8, 195 and 196. 

Pterocarpus beejah. Hind., see Jubbulpore woods. 

Pterocarpus bilobus, Banks^ Bon, ; Mill., see Ptero- 
carpus marsupium, also p. 196. 

Pterocarpus dalbergioides, Borb., see Amherst pro- 
vince, Pegu timber trees, Burmah, Prome, also 
p. 196. 

Pterocarpus draco, Linn., see p. 196. 

Pterocarpus liemiptera, Oartn, see Pterocarpus 
draco. 

Pterocaq)us Indicus, Willde, see p. 196. 

Pterocarpus Indica, see Burmah. 

Pterocarpus Indicus, see p. 9. 

Pterocarpus marsupium, Yengay maram, Tak., Q& 

mea>a ij^jrih, see Railway sleepers. 
Pterocarpus marsupium, Baxb., see Coimbatore 

woods, Canara, Circar woods, also pp. 9, 10, 19 

and 1^6. 
Pterocarpus officinalis, Jaeq., see Pterocarpus draco. 
Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn., see Adenanthera 

pavonina, Canara, Circar woods, Coimbatore 

woods, also pp. 19 and 198. . 
Pterocarpus sissu, Boxb., see Balbergia sissoo. 
Pterocarpus sorbiiblia, S. §r Z., see Japan timber 

trees. 
Pterocarpus, Walliehii, see Albizzia. 
Pterospermum, Heynei, see Circar woods. 
Pterospermum acerifolium, Willde, see Pterosper- 
mum subacerifolium, Pegu timber trees, also p. 

198. 

Pterospermum aceroides. Wall., see Peru timber 
trees, Pterospermum subacerifolium, awop. 198. 

Pterospermum canescens, Boxb.^ see Pterospermum 
suberifoHum. 

Pterospermum h^eanum. Wall., see p. 198. 

Pterospermum, neynianum, see Prome. 

Pterospermum Inciicum, see Amboyna wood, also 
pp. 16 and 198. 

Pterospermum lancsfolia^ Boxb., see p. 199. 



Pterospermum semi-sagittatum, Bveh., see p. 199. 
Pterospermum subacerifolium, see Pegu timber 

trees, also p. 199. 
Pterospermum suberifolium. Lam., Willde, see 

Pterospermum heyneanum, also p. 1 99. 
Pterostyrax corymbosum, S. <§- Z., see Japan timber 

trees. 
Pubb hills, see Bignonia undulata. 
Pubha, Mahb., see Chickrassia tabularis. 
Puchai cottai maram, Tam., wfso^ ©^s/tl.cbjl- 

LC^irih, see Sapindus emarginatus. 

Pudding pipe tree, Ekg., see Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Puddow, BuBJi., see Pterocarpus. 
Phun. Bisaya. Lanun, Malay, see Tree Euglisa. 
Puial ? Hind., see Buchanania latifolia. 
Pukandel, Tel., ^-^o^oo see Rhizophora mu- 

cronata. ' 

Pula malai elavu, Tam., lqSsu u36i;<a/, sec Bombax 

Malabaricum. 
Pula maram, Tam., t^eoir ldjtlc, see Salmalia Ma- 
labarica- 
Pulasa, Beno., see Butea frondosa. 
Pulaspapare ke phul, DuK., , l *4j IC v b w 10 

see Butea frondosa. ^-^ ^JX-^yJ^ v* 

Pulas tree, Eng., see Butea frondosa. 
Pulia maram, Tam., l^&Buj LDjnh, see Tamarindus 

Indica. 
Pulim, Singh., see Eriodendron anfractuosum. 
Pull pallam, Tam., see Tamarindus Indica. 
Pul-i-shitita, Tel., see p. 199. 
Pullas, Mark., see Butea frondosa. 
PuUona, BuRM., sec Garcinia 
Pulaey, see Berberis Nepalensis. 
Pulney hills, see Alstonia venenata. 
Pulsundra, Tel., see p. 199. 
Pu maram, Tam., y, LnjTLh, see Sclileichera trijuga. 
Puna, Tam., qsfeasBr, see Poon or Peon. 
Puna balle, see Poon or Peon. 
Punag, Hind., see Rottlera tinctoria. 
Punaffa, Sans., see Calophyllum inophyllum. 
Puna lead, see p. 199. 
Punctatuli, Belz , see Rottlera tinctoria. 
PundarooP Tel., '£ots^6d see Hymendyction ex- 

celsum. ' 

Punde cyann, see p. 199. 
Pune tha, Bubm., see p. 199. 
Pung, see Java timbers. 
Pungah ? Bubm., see Naudea diversifolia. 
Punga maram, Malbal, see Poon or Peon. 
Punffa maram P Tam., q/s« LQjrti, see Dalbergia 

arborea. 
Pungum yennai, Tam., q/5/« Qiuccsids'^sr, see 

Sapindus emarginatus. 
Pungul, see p. 200. 

Pumca granatum, L., see Japan timber trees. 
Punnaga, Sans., see Rottlera tinctoria. » 

Punna^a chettu, Tel., jg)]^^ K^fc», see Calophyl- 

lum inophyllum. '*' ^ 

Punnagamu chettu, Tel., ^j3^K3Sx"St>3, see 

Rottlera tinctoria, Calophyllum inophyllum. 
Puoam, see p. 200. 
Puoamparasom, see p. 300. \ 
Pura, Tel., ^^, see Eriodendron anfractuosum. 

Purannya, see Bauhinia purpurascens. 
Purging cassia, Eng , see Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Purgir cassie, Oeb., see Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Puria Kimedy forests, see p. 200. 
I Puroos, Beng., see Xylocaxpus granatum. 
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Purple coned fir, Eng., sm Pinus webbiana. 
Purple iiioiuitamebouy,.EHG,, see Builiinia pur- 

PurraUj wood, aee Canara. 

PutTerabaymarain, Tam., u^jJiOu toini. Bee Pro- 

Hopia apicigera. 
Ponrul, Mabb., aee Sterenspermam auaveolens. 
Purwo timing, aee Jaya timbers. 
Puta-tanni maram, Tam., ui^i—irasd\ uijtlq, sec 

CarcTa arborea, 
Pntcbalai mamm, Ta»., uf^dn.' uiino, see Dal- 

bergia panicnlata. 
Putchala; wood, Akglo-Tax., u^l^Ssi,'Lairih, ice 

Dalbergia paniculata. 
Putraniiva Eoxburghii, Wall., see Coimbatore 

woods, Canara, also p. 303. 
Putri, HiBD., aee Siphouanthus Indica. 
Puttaili, Tau., L^^jSirsid, ace Givottia Eottleri- 

Potta pala, Tel., •^tj-^'tii see Isora parviflora. 

Pntta tiianuira, Mal., see Macaranga Indica. 

Puttajs, see Boraaaus flabellifoimls. 

Puvaaaa maram, Tak., ^aijra unrih, Bee Butea 

frondosa. 
Puvaodi, Tah., ^eu^Qfi, see Sapindus emargina- 

PuTandie cottaj jennai, Tam., ^eu^fi Oajrtl 
aDi_ Qiuem^sair, aee Sapindus emarginatus. 

Puvaaaani-pu, Tam., ya;ir*ui y, see Butea fron- 
dosa. 



yai 



PuvaasaiD verai, Tam, 

frondosa. 
Fuiu matani, Tam., ^a/ 

trijuga, alfo p. 9- 
Puwak, Singh., see Arcca c 
Pja of Aktab, see Iron wot 
Pjaogadcaw ? Burm., sec li 
Pjaung-pyion, Bubm., ace p 
Fjeen-ma, Bukh., see Abu 

203. 
Pjeng-khado, Bdsh., see p. 
I^eng-kfaadoe, Bubm., see I 

province. 
Pjenkado, Inga ijlocarpa, t 
Pjen-ma ? Bukh., see Lagei 
Pyen-ma-phoo, BimM., see I 
Pyen-ma-Boat-gjee, Burm., 
Pygium acumioata, see Peg 

m. 

Pygium CeTlaiucum, aee p. 
I>yf;iam Wightianun, Blnm, 
Pyimma, Bukm., aee L^rs 
Pykaasie, Dut., see Cathart 
Pymmali, Bukm., see Lager 

strtemia pymmali. 
Pjmmah-nee, Bubm., see Lf 
Pj-nathe, Bubm., aee Artoc 
Fyn-kado, Bubm., see Inga : 
Pynaroo P Tam., iS^iriV^, se 
Pyrrhanthus littoreus, Jaei. 



Queen lagerstrdemia, Ekg., see LagerstToemia r 

gilUE. 

Qoercia, It., see Oak. 

QuercuB, see Assam, also p. 301. 

Qaercus, Lat., see Oak. 

Qnercus, SpeeUi, see p. 204. 

Quercus Amherstiana, see p. SOI. 

Quercna umnlata, see p. 304. 

Querous Chinensia, see p. 304. 

Qaercos dilatata, see p. S04. 

Qaercns fenestrata, Roxb., see p. 304. 

Qnercus fenestra, see Burmab. 

Quercna glabra, Thbg., see Jqian timber trees. 

Quercus mcana, see p. SOS. 



Quercns lanata, see p. SOS. 
Quercna lancetefolia, Roxb., 
Quercna lappacea, Roib., sc 
Quercus Incida, Roxb., see p 
Quercns prinodes, Linn., see 
Qnercus sclerophjlla, see p. 
Quercua seinecarpifolia, see 
Quercus semiserrata, Roxb., 
Quercus serrata, Atri., see i 
Qnercus spicata, Btich., aee 
Qnercus tirbbse, see p. SOS. 
Qaercns tnrbinata, see Burn 
Quercna velntina, see Bnrmi 
Qoinaria Itmsiuin, Loxr., aee 
Qu : uppn-poima, ? aee BHii 



Hacha mamidi, Tul., -o'tf ^t'OdS *^ Mangifera 

Indica. ' 

Bachcba mann, Tel., see Xantboxylon rhetaa. 
£btcka nasta. Can., see p. SOS. 
Racta chandana, Sans., aee Pterocarpus santalinua. 
Bacta abrava. Sans., see Ciarcinia cambogia. 
Ract-ehnndnii, Singh., see Pterocarpus santalinua. 
Bademachia incisa, Tiuni., aee Artocarpna inciaa. 
JEtademaehia integra, Tkunb., see Attocarpus intc- 

grifolia. 
Raoami, Tam., see Barriogtonia acntangnla. 
Itagta hanay ? Can., see Fterocarpug marBupiom. 
Baijamnn, Hind., uj y« la. , J I j we Eugenia 

jambolana. "^ . w -/» 

Rulway demand for timber, see p. 13. 
Railway requirements, sec p. 18. 
Railway elecpera, see pp. 9 and 306. 



Raisin Berberry, Eno., see ] 
Rajahmundry, see Borassus 
Raja jembn. Sans., see Eoft* 
Rajamundry woods, att p. 3 
RajBW, see Akyab, also p. 31 
Ra^mahal, see Acacia catecb 
Rajoor, see Boswellia tburif 
Ra^nn, Hjhd., sec Mimusop 
Raiwarra, see Bignonia unai 
Ra^bal phul ka Jbai, Hind., 
Rskt cbaodan, Mahb., see ] 
Rakto chandan, see Adenanl 
Rakto cbandana, Beds., see I 
lUkta chandanam. Til., h 

carpus santalinua. 
Rakta gandham, TzL., (f t% 

" santalinua. -* 
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Kakia krishna chandanam, Tel., j^ g' g'x sl-JToS^f^o* 

see Santalam album. -^ «; » 

Kakta-shimlu, Beng., sec Bombait Malabaricum.* 
Rakta-simal, Hind., see Bombax Malabaricum. 
Kakto chandana, Hind., see Pterocaipus santalinus. 
Kakto-shimal, Beno., see Bombax Malabaricum. 
Kakto shimool, Beno., see Salmalia Malabarica. 
Kakto-simal, Beno., see Bombax Malabaricum. 
Bal, Hind., see Shorea robusta. 
Bala, Hind., see Shorea robusta. 
Rail or Bx)sin tree, see p. 206. 
Kambabha, see Akyab, also p. 206. 
Kambaja, Malay, see Metroxylon saj^. 
Kamena pu marom, Tam., see Sterculia guttata, 
llamenei delle, Sinoh., see Milliugtonia. 
Eam-^oah ? Hind., see Caryota urens. 
Bam-julparee, Hini>., see Sterculia parviflora. 

Kam kauta. Hind., 12J ({ ^ I i see Acacia Arabica. 

Ram tambut, Mahb., see Flacourtia montana. 
Rana guTva, Tel., -u»«Kb55o, see Cycas Circimilis. 

Ran-bor, Mahb., see Zizyphus glabrata 

Randal-chiui, M^ii., see Cinnamomum iners. p 

Randea dumetorum, see Coimbatore woods. 

Randia, ^^ecies, see Circar woods, also p. 206. 

Randia dumetorum, Lam*, see Canara, also p. 206. 

Randia longcspina, D C, see Randia dumetorum. 

Randia lon^ora. Lam., see p. 206. 

Raneebahal, see Assan, Aumlah, Bhatkooral, Buck- 
lall, Boechee. 

Ran-fannas, Maetr., see Artocarpus sylvestris, also 
p. 206. 

Rangas or Rangi, see Sumatra. 

Ranggas, see Penang woods, Singapore woods, Ma- 
lay peninsula. 

Rangha, see Penang woods. 

Rangha-as, see p. 206. 

Rangoon, see Antidesma paniculata. Acacia stipu- 
lata, Adenanthera pavonina. 

Ran^na, Beno., see Adenanthera pavonina. 

Ran jai phal, Mahr., see Myristico) cinerea. 

Ran jamoool, Mahr., see Eugenia caryophyllata. 

Ranjana, Hind. P ? Sans., see Adenanthera pavoni- 
na, Pterocarpus santalinus. 

Rannah, see p. IS. 

Rannah forest, see p. 18. 

Ran-palai maram, Tam., irmuaZsv injrihy see Spa- 
tliodea arcuata. 

Ran sirris, see Acacia speciosa. 

Ran siris, Mahr., see Acacia odoratissima. 

Rape, BuGis., see Areca catechu. 

Rarak, Malay, see Sapindus emarj^inatus. 

Rasamala, Jay., Malay, see Liquidambar altingia. 

Rata, GuoRKA, see Xanthochymus pictorius. 

Ratnapoora, see Semecarpus. 

Ratan khaur. Hind., see p. 906. 

Ratnagherry, see Bignonia xylocarpa. 

Rattan, Eng., see Calamus rotang. 

Rattan cane palm, Eno., see Calamus rotang. 

Rattan cane, Eno., see Calamus rotang. 

Raung-thmoo, Burm., see Amherst province, also 
p. 206. 

Ravndana, Tel., ^^^^ see Dillenia pentagyna. 

Rawadan, Tel., ^552^^-, see Dillenia pentagyna. 
Rawa-dara, Tel., ^$ss^i^y see Dillenia pentagyna. 
Ray, Hind., sec p. 206. 



Rayee, Uria, Tel., see Purla Kimedy forests, also 
p. 206. 

Red and White cedar, see Cedar. 

Red bintangur, see Sumatra. 

Red cotton tree, Eno., see Salmalia Malabarida, 
Bombax Malabaricum. 

Red dye wood, see Circar woods. 

Red guava, Eno., see Psidium pomiferum. 

Red mong dayat, see Amherst province. 

Redong ? Burm., see Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Red, Pers., see Canes. 

Red pymmah, Anolo-Burm., see Lagerstroemia 
pymmali. 

Red sandal, see Adenanthera pavoilina. 

Red sandal wood, Eno., see Adenanthera pavonina, 
Pterocarpus santalinus. 

Red Sanders wood, Eng., see Pterocarpus santali- 
nus. 

Red Sanders wood, see Adenanthera pavonina. 

Red Saunders wood, see p. 19. 

Red sissoo, see Cuttack woods. 

Red wood, Eno., see Csesalpinia sappan. Acacia 
speciosa, Penang woods, also p. 11 and 208. 

Red wood tree, Eno., see Soymida febrifuga, Pte- 
rocarpus dalbergioides, Adenanthera pavonina. 

Reen, Quercus, see Mehra forest, Hazara. 

Reen wood, Anglo-Pushtoo, see Quercus. 

Reichardia ? Dccapetala, Eoxb., see Csesalpinia se- 
piaria. 

Reine kohle, Ger., see Charcoal. 

Reg cedar, see Cedar. 

Regu chettu, Tel,, -g^b'SiM* sec Purla Kimedy 
forests. ^ 

Regu chetta, Tel., see Zizyphusjujuba. 

Regu karra, Tel., -g;(bS'i?^» see Zizyphus jujuba. 

Regu manu, Tel., see Zizyphus jujuba. 
Regu pundu, Tel., sec Zizyphus jujuba. 
Regutti, Tel., -^j^ q, see Capparis grandis. 

Rela chettu, Tel., -gej'34»» see Cassia fistula. 

Renga, Tel., -Ro"7r»» see Zizyphus jujuba, also p. 

208. 
Renje wood, see Canara. 
Reserved trees, see p. 19. 

Retinis pora obtusa, S/SrZ., see Japan timber trees. 
Reygatti, Tel., see p. 208. 
Reyla, Tel., -g^, see Cathartocarpus fistula. 

Rhamnus jujuba, Linn., see Zizyphus jujuba. 
Rhamnus nerijia, Spreng, see Elseoaendron Rox- 

burghii. 
Rhetsa m'aram, Tam., see Xanthoxvlon rhetsa. 
Rheyn, Maur., see Soymida febrmiga. 
Rhizophora, Species, see p. 208. 
Rhizophora, sp., Hirikaddol, see Ceylon woods. 
Rhizophora candelaria, W, ^ A., see Rhizophora 

mucronata. 
Rhizophora conjugata, Linn,, see p. 208. 
Rhizophora caseolaris, Linn,, see Sonneratia acida. 
Rhizophora cylindrica, Eoxb,, H. B., see Bruguicra 

parviflora. 
Rhizophora gymnorrhiza, lAnn,, see Bruguiera 

Rheedii. 
Rhizophora. Leafy mangrove codol, see Ceylon 

woods. 
Rhizophora macrorrhiza. Griff., Rhizophora mucro- 
nata. 
Rhizophora mangle, Unn.^ R(wb,, see Rhizophora 

mucronata. 
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lUiizopkora mneroiuta. Lam., see p. 308. 
Ktiieophorft parviflora, Roxb., see Bmguiera parri- 

Khamnus lotus, L., see Zizj^hus lotus. 
Rhodamjitus tomentosa, D C., see Japan timber 

Khus, SpeeUt, see ^. 200. 

Rhus ? sp. ? see Coimbatore woods. 

Khus, see p. SOS. 

Khiis amcla, G. Doit., see Elius Bucki Amek, 

Rhus buckiomeU, see Can&ra. 

Ithus bucki-ameta, Rozb., see p. 209. 

Rhus deoepiens, W^hl, see p. 809. 

Rhus deoipiens; W. Sf A., see Pteridophjllnm deci- 

piens. 
Bbus decipinm. Febimbive, see Cejion woods. 
Elms ioglandifolia, Wall., see Rhus leniioifera. 
Rhus Mjrosensis, see p. 309. 
Rhus aemialats, Murr., see Japan timber trees. 
Rhus semialata, Sotburgkii, D C, see Rhus buck! 

Riua vemicifera, D C, see p. 209. 

Rjcinu3 dicocca, see Fegn timber trees. 

Ricinus dicoccus, Boxb., see p. 309. 

Riedelia velutina, D C, see Visenia velutina. 

Rin^ah? Burh., see Nanclea diverslfolia, 

Rio Janeiro, see ATicenuia tomentosa. 

Risbta, DuK , see Sapindus emai^Lnatns. 

Ejssoa cejlanica, Ara., Pug., see Sclerostylis cey- 

lanica. 
Ritab, Due., see Sapindus emarginatus. 
Ritba, Bess., Ddk., Hihs., see Sapindus deter- 

gena, 
Rittu.ka-jhar, Hms., see fiapindua mbiginasns. 
Rithaj-ka-tel, Hind., see Sapindus emarginatus. 
Riti gaha, Singh,, see Antiaris saccidora. 
Riti-ka-jliar, Hibd., see Sapindus emarginatns. 
Rivinia paniculata. Font., see Salvadoaa peraic*. 
Roble,_ PonT., Sp„ see Oak, 
Robinia mitis, Liax., see Dalbergia arborea, Fon- 

gamia glabra, 
Robinia panacoca, see Iron wood. 
Rod banhinia, Eko,, see Bauhinia scandeiu. 
Rohan, Bbng,, see Sojmida febrifuga. 
Bflhana, Ubia, see p. 309, 
Rohde, Mr,, see p. 19, 
Rohitekfl, Hind., see Soymida febrifoga. 
Rohnee, see Acaeia leucophltEs. 
Rohuna, Beno,, Hmd,, see Soymida febrifoga. 
Rohuni, Marb., see Soymida febrifus^a. 
Rokam, see Pcumg woods, also p. 309. 



Rondeleti& Asiatics, Liim., see 
Rondeletia tinctoria, see Fegi 

•p. 209. 
Rontal, Jat., see Borassos flab 
Roodra ^anapa, Tel., tiiilS%r 

aantalmns. *- 

Rooradea, Ukia, see p. 309. 
Root wood of the oak, see p. ] 
Ron, HiKD., see p, 309. 
Rose apple, Ehg,, see Eugenia 
Rose apple tree, £no,, see Jan 
Rose wood, En&., see Black " 

soides, also pp. 16 and 209. 
Rose wood tree, Eno,, see Dal 
Roots afford orDamental wood, 
Rotan, Maut, see Calamus n 
Rotteria, ap,, Otte, see Ceylon 
Rottlera, Special, see Bunnah, 
Rottlera tetracocca, Rotb., see 
Rottlera stylanthus, TAw., see 
Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb,, see 

and 310. 
Rouch, Bekg., see Uorinda br 
Soumea hebecarpa, PoU., see : 
Roibar^i, see Acacia apeciou 
Raibui^h's cassia, Exo., aee < 

Royal Walnut tree, Eng., aee . 
RoMn-holz, GBa,, see Roaewoi 
Ructo'kanchan, Bekq,, see Ba 
Radraeha, Tel., iS^.ts*!^ «« 

colatus, ^ ' 

Rudrachai, Tam,, (t^^^nra 

tubercnlatns. 
Rudra-chai, Tam,, (m fife sir a 

Radra challo, Tel,, Sji-n^Ji 

Rndrakaya, Dck,, see EUeocai 
Rudrakaya, Tel., [Sj|a-r»08Si 

tros. ^ 

Rudrakbadamba, Tel., c^.ifi 

cadamba. 



Rnkt reora, Mabil, aee Bigno 
Rulla? Kith mara, Cah., see I 
Kumeaoafa ? see Caryota ureni 
Runglinn? Hind., see Iiora p 
Rusty soap nut, Eno., see Sap 
Rttttunjee, Guz, ? see Pteroca 



Sachang, Jav., see Ciesalpinia aappan. 
Sack tree, Emo., see Antiaris saccidora. 
Sacred Indian Fir, Enq-., see Pinus deodara. 
Sadachoo maram, Tau., f (_^» uaiKh, see Grewia 

tilixfolia, 
Sadachn, Tam., *i_*ff, see p. 9. 
Sadura, Mauk,, see Termiualia aijnna. 
Sailie maratn, Tau., &^ i^sui^ see Acacia odora- 

tissina. 
Safed kikar, Hus,, iti iXum see Acacia lenco- 

pliltea, •' ' '" 

Safed Moosli, see Bombax Malabaricnm. 
Safed simal, Hikd., ^^^*j^ i>xxm see Eriodendron 

anfractuosum. " "' 



Sage leaved alangiom. Ess., a 


talnm 






Sago,s 




Saguerus Rnniphii, Hosb., sec 


Saguri 


nara,CA 


s,. see Schleic 


S^us Kotiigii, Bce Metroityloi 


Sagwan 


liWB,, 


see Tectona a 
Arenga Bacot 


Sagwan 


Sp.,see 


Sagwire, Pokt., 


see Gomuto. 


S^vire 


Sp., Be 


Areunsaccl 
« Purk Kime 


Sa&ada, 


UsiA,s 



Sahadra, UaiA, Tzl., see Tro( 
Sahajoo, Uau, see Purla Kin) 
Saharanpore, see Acwaa emit 
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Sair, Mi.HB., see Bombax Malabaricum. 

Sairi, Mahb., see Bombax Malabaricum. 

Sai, Ajsllb, see Shorea robusta. 

SaJuu* ? BLiND., see Santalum album. 

Sal, see Cuttack woods, Berrja ammoniUa, also pp. 

9 and 20. 
Sal, Hind., see Shorea robusta, Salwa. 
Sal, Mahb., see Shorea robusta. 
Sala, Sahs., see Shorea robusta- 
Sala, Tel., -p^^ see Shorea robusta. 

Salai F Bbng., see Boswellia thurifera. 

Salai, Hind., see Boswellia glabra. 

Salai or Salar tree, see Boswellia thurifera. 

Sale eond or Sale lassa^ see Boswellia thurifera. 

Salisburia adinautifolia, S. §r ^-i see Japan timber 
trees. 

Salix Babylonica, see p. 211. 

Salix Japonica, Thbg.t see Japan timber trees. 

Salix lepto-sperma, Roxb., see Burmah. 

Salix tretraspenna, Roxb., see p. 211. 

Salix tetrasperma, see Assam. 

Sallur, Hind., see Finns webbiana. 

Salmalia Malabarica, Sckott, ^ Ejtdl., see Bombax 
Malabaricum. 

Salmalia Malabarica, ScA,, see p. 211. 

Salopa, Uria, see Carrota urens. 

Salon, Ubia, see Purla Eimedy forests, also p. 211. 

SaLsein-babula, Beng., see Acacia tomentosa. 

Salvadora Indies, Royle, see p. 211. 

Saivadora Persica, see Canara. 

Salvadora Persica, Roxb., Fl., Ind., not Linn., see 
Salvadora Indica. 

Salvadora Persica, Linn., see p. ${12. 

Salvadora Wrightiana, Herb., Hook,, see Salvadora 
Indica. 

Salwa, Ubia, see Porla Eimedj forests, Shorea ro- 
busta. 

Samadara-gass, Sinoh., see Samadera Indica. 

Samandar phal, Hind., J^ . jJu.^ see Barring- 

tenia acutangula. . * . 
Samadera, Sinqh., see Yitmannia trifolia. 
Samadera Indica, Oarin, see p. 212. 

Samgh-i-Arabi, Pebs., ^^^ j-c ^-«>^ see Acacia Ara- 

bica. Sr'-^ ^ 

Sam-maram, Tak., see p. 212. 
Sampagam, Tam., ^ihu^sih, see Michelis Rheedii. 
Sainpanghj maram, Tam.^ ^thu&S mjrih, see 

Imcheiie Bheedii. 
Sampaya pawlay, Tam., see p. 212. 
Sampengi chettu, Tel., •^o;;So^'?to), see Michelis 

cnampaca. ^ 

Sampga, Can., see Hocomlia montana. 
Sam stravadi, Maleal» see Barringtonia racemosa. 
Samudra pallam, Tam., ^Qp^^srir ueoih, see 

Barringtonia racemosa. 
Samudra pu, Maleal, see Barriugtonia racemosa. 
Samulcottah, see Adansonia digitata. 
Samya, Manil, see Csesalpinia sappan. 
Samyda cauziala, BucH., see Casearia cauziala. 

Saiialinga putta, Tel., -^^OoX*^^* see Ciimamo- 

mum zeylanicum. ^ ^ 

Sandal, Hind., see Santalum album. 
Sandal abiad, Ab., Santalum album. 
Sandale, Fb., see Santalum album. 
Sandal-holz, Geb., see Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Sandalo, It., see Santalum album. 
Sandal safed, Pebs., see Santalum album. 
Sandal sakar, Guz., see Santalum album. 



Sandal surkh, Pebs., ^ yu A jJl^ see Pterocar- 
pus santalinus. ^ ^ 

Sandal wood, Eng., see Santalum album, Canara, 
also pp. 11, 16 and 19. 

Sanda-ku, Bubm., see Santalum album. 

Sandan, Singh., see Santalum album. 

Sandel, Dux., see Santalum album. 

Sanders wood, £ng., see Pterocarpus santalinus, 

Sandikai maram, Tam., see Mjristica cinerea. 

Sandolo-roso, It., see Pterocarpus santalinus. 

Sandoricum, Species, see p. 212. 

Sandoricum Indicum, Can., see Pegu timber trees, 
also p. 212. 

Sandoway, see Baibga. 

Sandra, Tel., <^oi2«9 see Acacia sundra. 

Sandulayka phall, Dux., J^ ^ ^^ « *^^ see 

Elate sylvestris. * " '^ 

Sandwich Islands, see Broussonetia papyrifera, 

Aleurites triloba- 
Sankeeur, Gond., see Acacia odoratissima. 
Sankuanq^, see Penang woods, also p. 213. 
Sauna nSredu, Tel., •j3j^"^"62fc» see Eugenia jam- 

bolana. ^ 

Sansio, Jap., see p. 214 
Santale-rouee, Pb., see Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Santalum album, see Canara^ Coimbatore woods, 

also pp 16 and 19. 
Santalum album, Linn., see p. 213. 
Santamary wood, see Canara. 
Santhal, see Bhatkooral, Aumlah, Assan. 
Santhal jungles, see Boechee. 
Sapauff, Malat, see Csesalpinia sappan. 
Sapindus, see Andgeri, also p. 214. 
Sapindus, Species, see Burmah, also p. 214. 
Sapindus acuminata, see Pegu timber trees. 
Sapindus acuminatus, Wallich, see p. 215. 
Sapindus detergens, Roxb., see p. 214. 
Sapindus emarginatus, see Canara, Coimbatore 

woods, Circar woods. 
Sapindus emarginatus, Fahl., see p. 214. 
Sapindus fraxinifolia, L C, see Sapindus rubigino- 

sus. 
Sapindus mukorassi, Ottrtn, see Japan timber trees. 
Sapindus rubiginosa, see Pegu timber trees. 
Sapindus rubiginosus, Roxb., see p. 215. 
Sapindus unijugus, Thto,, see p. 215. 
Sapium sebiferum, Roxb., see Stillingia sebifera. 
Sapodilla plum, see Achras sapota. 
Sapota, Species, see p. 215. 
Sapota, sp., Lawoloo, see Ceylon woods. 
Sapota elengoides, see p. 215. 
Sapota plum tree, Eng., see Achras sapota. 
Sappan, see Csesalpinia sappan. 
Sappan wood, Eng., see Uassalpinia sappan, also p. 

Sappoo, Singh., see Michelia champaca. 
Sappos milile ? Sid., see Vitex trifolia. 
Saraoa arboresoens, Bubm., see Jonesia asoka. 
Saraca Indica, lAnn., see Jonesia asoka. 
Sarakonni maram, Tam., ^/r^Ocff'tiBbrSsoor ixyjTLb, 

see Cathartooarpus fistula. 
Sarakontay, Tam., see p. 215. 

Sarala devadani, Tel., ^^S^S^TTrS^j see Berrya 
ammonilk. 

Sara-pappoo, Tel., -is^lS&^y see Buchauania kti- 
foha. ^ 



Saras, Dux., . ^ ^am see Cupressus sempervirens. 
Samakassary mara, Can., see Eottlera tinctoria. 
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Saro, Hind., ^^m see Cuprcssus senipervirens. 

Sarra or Sarrah, Tel., -pn^^^ see Pterocarpus santa- 

linus, also p. 215. 
Sarul mara, Can., see Bauhinia purpurea. 
Sarv, (Cypress) ka jliar. Dekhani, see Casuarina 

cquisituolia. 
Sassafras, Arab, Exg^ Fb., Ger., Lat., Sp., see 

Sassafras wood. 
Sassafras parthenoxyltn, see p. 215. 
Sassafraso, It., see Sassafras wood. 
Sassafras wood, see Amherst province, also p. 215. 
Satiu wood, Eng., see Berrya ammomlla, Penang 

woods, Chloxylon swieteriia, also pp. 16, 17, 19 

and 215. 
Sattarah, see Babool. 
Satwin, Mahr., see Alstonia scholaris. 
Saudel-hout, Dan., see Pterocarpus santalinas. 

Saul, Tam., tf ;r Qeu, Tel., |jr»o, see pp. 8 and 10. 

Saul tree, Eng., see Shorea robusta. 

Sauvady maram, Tam., see p. 216. 

Savitree, sec Calophyllum. 

Savitri creek, see Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Savura lodhra. Sans., see Symplocos racemosa. 

Sawantwarri, see Artocarpus mi'suta. 

Sawn wood, Eng., see Deals. 

Sawur, see Java timbers. 

Saya, AIahr., see Tectona grandis. 

Saygun, Beng., see Tectona grandis. 

Sayrang cottay, Tam., Q^jriria QainlQi_, aee 

Semecarpus anacardium. 
Sceura marina, Forst,, see Avicennia tomentosa. 
Schampakam, Maleal, see Michelia champaca. 
Schinus Bengalensis, ff, B., see Icica Indica. 

Schinus niara, ff. B., see Icica Indica. 

Schinus saheria, H. B., see Icica Indica. 

Schleichera pubescens, Both^ see Schleichera tri- 
juga. 

Schleichera trijuga, Willd., see Burmali, Circar 
woods, Canara, also pp. 9 and 216. 

Sclimidelia serrata, see p. 216. 

Schrcbera swietenioides, see Circar woods, also d. 
210. ^ 

Schrebcra albens, Beiz., see Elaeodendron glaucum. 

Sciadopitys verticillata, S, ^ Z., see Japan timber 
trees. 

Sclerostylis atalantioides, Blumey see Circar woods, 
also p. 216. 

Sclerostylis Amottiana, Wighi^ /<?., see Sclerostylis 
Ceylanica. 

Sclerostylis Ceylanica, Wight y see p. 216. 

Sclerostylis rotundifoUa, Thio,^ see p. 216. 

Scytalia longan, Bxixh.^ see Nephelium longan. 

Sea cocoanut, Eng., see Xylocarpus granatum. 

Scaforthia sapida, see p. 216. 

Seasoning timber, see p. 19. 

Sebc mara, Can., see Psidium pyrifenmi. 

Sebestana domestica. Lam, ana Commel^ and Pr, 
Alp., see Cordia myxa. 

Sebestana njyxa, Commel, see Cordia myxa. 

Sebestana officinalis, Gtrrtny see Cordia myxa. 

Sedasheghur, see Bambusa. 

Seduari, Hind., see Vitex trifolia. 

Seecuranee, Tel., %^-t^ see Schriebera swiete- 
noides,al5op.216. ' 

Seedless bread fruit, Eng., see Artocarpus incisa. 
Seeman, see Antiaris. 



Seesum, Guz., Hind., JixA see Black wood. 



Sect, BuBM., Beng., see Acacia spedosa^ Acacia 

stipulat a. Acacia eiata, Albizzia eiata. 
Sect. Acacia stipulata, see Burmah. 
Seet-seen, Bdrh., see Amherst province, also p. 

216. 
Seevum, Hind., see Ghnelina arborea. 
Secvun, M ahb., see Gmeliua arborea. 
Segaon, see Bignonia suberosa. 
Segapu coaya? Tam., Qmun 0«r(Ltrir, see Pfei- 

dium pomiferum. 
Segappu chundanum, Tam., ft^uq ^fi^evrih, 

see Pterocarpus santaLinus. 
Scgur, see p. 217. 
Segajppu maram, Tam., SauLf tojnL, see Hymca- 

dyction excelsum. 
Seh, Hind., see Pinus smithiana. 
Schleichera trijuga, see Coimbatore woods. 
Seho, Tee., see Arenga saccharifera^ Gomuto. 

Seil-i-majnoon, see Sallix Babylonica. 

Sekappoo munthari maram, Tam., (J,F«ijq m^^ 
trifl LDjT'hf see Bauhinia purpurascens, Bauhiiiia 
purpurea. 

Scla-wunja, Tam., Seoot^^ir, see Acacia odora- 
tlssima. 

Selu, Sans., see Cordia obliqua. 

Selupa maram, Tam., Q^u uairih, see Elsoden- 
dron Koxburghii. 

Semadoong, sec Pinus brunoniana. 

Sembela, Tel., see Cinnamomnm iners. 

Sembu-linga maram, Tam., Q^ihi^ effjsff ui£th, 
see Scthia Indica. 

Semecarpus, see p. 217. 

Semecarpus acuminata, Wall., Tkw,, see Semecmrpos. 

Semecarpus anacardium, Linn., see Canara, Pegu 
timber trees, Holigarna loi]ug;ifolia, CoimbaUxe 
woods, also p. 217. 

Semecarpus cassuvium, Boxb,, see Seniecarpa&. 

Semecarpus coriacea, Thw., see Semecarpus. 

Semecarpus cuneifolius, Boxb., see p. 217. 

Semecarpus gardneri, Thw., see Semecarpus. 

Semecarpus humilb, WalL, see Semecarpus. 

Semecarpus monii, T&tc., see Semecarpus. 

Semecarpus niffro-viridis, Tiw., see Semecarpus. 

Semecarpus oblongifolia, Thw., see Semecarpus. 

Semecarpus obovata, Moon, see Semecarpus. 

Semecarpus obscura, Tkw., see Semecarpus. 

Semecarpus odoratus. Wall., see Semecarpus. 

Semecarpus parvifolia, Thw., see Semecarpus. 

Semecarpus pubescens, Tkw,, sec Semecarpus. 

Semecarpus subpeltata, Thw,, sec Semecarpus. 

Semul or Cotton tree, see Bassia butyracea. 

Senacia glauca. Lam., see Elsodendron glaucum. 

Sendi ka jhar. Due., -; l^^i, K> jJjum see Elate syl- 
vcstris. ^ . - - 

Sendri, Maub., see Bx>ttlera tinctoria. 

Sengarai maram, Tam , Q^tasireoisr LojrtJb, see 

Canthium parviflorum. 
Sentul, see Java timbers. 
Sephahca, Sans., see Nyctanthes Arbor Tristis, 
Sepistan plum tree, Eng., see Cordia myxa. 
Serampore, see Acacia catechu, Bauhinia pu «.- 

rascens. 

Seregada, Tel., ^eKC*, see Ehietia Ittvis. 
Serioulout, Malay, see Pterospennum Indicnoc 

Serva chettu, Tel., "^jJW'gtx), see Casuaniui ei a- 

sitifolia. « t) 

Sesbania -Sgyptiaca, Pebs., see p. 217. 
Sesbaoia bicolor, see SesUuaia iKgyptiaca. 
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inia concolor, see SesbaQiik ^gyptiaca. 
SeabsDM paludosa, see p. 217, 
Sesso, Hind., juii. aee DaJbergia aouminita. 
Seasu tree, Anolo-Hind., uajk^r see DiJbergia 



Sethia acuminata, Af»., sec p. 217. 

Setbia Indico, see Cnoara, CoJiabatore woods. 

Sethia Indica, fl (7., sen p. 218. 

Sevcrndroog, see Artocaipus intefcrifolia. 

Sewalik hilfi, see Bauhinm racnmosa. 

Sewun, DuK., see Gmelina arborea. 

Sejr Teg, MiHa., aee Buphorbia tiruoalli. 

6ha, Burnt., see Acacia catechu. 

Sha-hin, Burm., see Acacia catechu. 

Shad-doct, see Aurantiaceai. 

Shad; Maple, aee Acer sterculiaceum, 

Shasgy Maple, aee Acer villosmn. 

Shauabad, see Boswellia thurifera. 

Shah bilawul, see Bignonia undulata. 

Shai kanta, Beno., sec Acacia suma. 

Sbajr, Ar., see Tree Engliaa. . 

Sliajr ul Hjat, Aeab, ^_, uW I ys^ see Cupres- 

aos semperrirens. ' ■^' 

Shflir-ul-jin, Alu, 



Shflir-i 
ShaUu 



lol, Febs., ^ ^ Cm see Cjtisus cajau. 
Sbaldoona, see Assam. 

Sbaldoona of Jubbalpore P P see Tectona grandU. 
Shaiimbo-banso, Tel., see p. SIS. 
Sham, see Assam. 

Shami, Bbnb., see Prosonis spicigers. 
Shamieula, M&er , see Eriodendron anfractuosum. 
Sbandanani, T&ir., e^^aatui, seeSanlalumalbum. 
Shasa-gach'h, Bbng., see Trophis ospera. 
Shajng cotta; maram, Tah., ^/fujib QsaCQu 

ii,s\h, see Semecarpua anacardinm. 
Sheedha, see Assam. 

Shekhawattee hilla, see Boswellia thurirera. 
Shembueha maram, Tam, Qsi^mjaihsu^, sec 

Michel ia cbampaca. 
Shembueba maram, Tam., Oa^abruffimjui, sec 

Michelia nilagirics. 
Shem maram, Tau., QffiihvasCii, see Soymida fcbri- 

fuga. 
Shendoor, see Boswellia (hurifera. 
Shendri, Ddk., see Bottlera tinctoria. 
Sheora, Bens., see Trophis aspera. 
8here hone, see Canara. 
Sbcri manu, Tel, .Qoa^^ao. ^ce Auogcbsos latlfo- 

Sherimann, Tel., VOsSr'iifij *** Anogeissoa latifo 

Sheraroy hills, see p. 17. 

Shewun, Maiik., see Gmelina arborea. 

Shikargabs, see Babool. 

Shim, seep. 218. 

Shinduga, Tel., |&ot&j(> ^^^ Acacia odoratissima. 

Shbduga or Cbindaga, Tel,, tjoSiKt see Acacia 

odoratLssima. 
Shinpra, HiKo., see Quercus prinodes. 
ShiiUDgBireb, see Betula mtida. 
Shola, Hind., J »i see .Slsclijnomene aspera. 
Sholapore, see Acacia leucapblcea. Acacia tomcn- 

Shocea, Sfecies, see pp. 19 and SIS. 
Shorea camphorifera, Roxh., see p. 218. 
Shorea laccifera, Ueyne, see p. 218. 
Sboiea obbngiTolia, Thib., see p. 313. 



Shorea obtusa, WuU., see Bnnnal 

Shorea rohusta, Roxb., Saul., Ro 

Cuttack woods, Prome, Bait« 

herst province, Shorea laccife 

Pegu timber trees, Burmali, ah 

Shorea atipnlaris, Thw.. see p. 22 

Shorea talura, Boxb., Ftor,, laS., 

Shorea tambngaia, JRoxb., sea p. ' 
Shumbali, DuR., see Vitei negut 
Shuuda pana, Maleal, see Caryc 
Shulur-khar, Hind., . 1^ JxX '■ 

Shwct sal, Bbko., see Dalbergia 
Shwct shiinool, BEKa., see Eriod 

Shyalee, Ubia, see Bauhinia vahl 
Siam, see Ciesalpima sappan. 
Siarn ebony, see Penang woods. 
Siam wood, see Peoang woods. 
Siapaneam, Maleal, aee Micheli 
Sibia glomerata. Species, see Amh 

p. 220. 
Sibia, an., glomerata, see Pegu til 
Sibia, Speckt, see p. 320. 
Sibukas, Tag., see CicsalpiDia sai 
Sidalam, Tel., 4£S$« see Coryp. 

Siddha, Tel , see p. 230. 
Sideroijlon, see Iron wood. 
SideroiyloQ milonophlsiim, see I 
Sidha, Ubia, see Puria Kimed^ f 
Tigembela, Sikgh., see Tamannd 
Si-kai maram, Tam., 9Aairdj tu. 
Sikara3ikarfa,TEL, .S5-g% see 
Sikhamhat, Hind., see p. 230. 
Sikkam, see Bassia hutyracea. 
Sil sal, Bens., see Dalbergia latil 
Silver fir, Eno., see Pinos brunoi 
Sima diinta, Tbl., ^j&ootf see 
Sima ippa chettu, Tel., jS;S)o»i- 

SimajUoga,TEL., 4i£rt!«oX »« 

leata. ' ' 

Simai eluppai maram, Tak., j esi 

Achras sapota. 
Sinial, Sans., aee Bombax Malabi 
Sima natti, Tah., StaLoQjSuliB-, 
Simao-manis, Malay, sec Citrus i 



Simjang, Hind., see p. 220. 
Simpoh brekit, see Singapore wo< 
Simpoh rrah, see Singapore wood 
Simpotli bukit, see Malay peninsi 
Simpot iTah, see Malay pcninsiib 
Simaa, Hind., see p. 23U. 
Sind, see Alhagi mauronun, also | 
Sinde, see Babool. 
Sindbuka, Saiis., see Votiz negar 
Sinctlinvachetta,TEL., jSqi^S' at 
Sindica, Saks., see Diospyros cm] 
Sindura chettu, Tel., "Jjc^tra 

tinctoria. 
Sindttvara, Sans, see Vitex trifol 
Sinduya, Sans., see Volis negun 
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Singapore, see Bmtaugor, Amboyna wood, Barring- 

tonia speciosa. 
Singhalese, see Acacia vera, Antiaris saccidora. 
Sinapis, Gee., see Salvadora persica. 
Singapore woods, see p. 221. 
Sinna naga, Tam., &^€sr jpir^, see Eugenia jam- 

bolana. 
Si-pait, Malay, see p. 221. 
Sipnonanthns Indica, see p. 221. 
Siri manu, Tel., igQaSj^iSS ^^^ Conocarpus latifolia. 

Sirisha, Beng., see Acacia speciosa. 

Sirissa, see p. 19. 

Sirissa tree, Anglo-Hindi., see Acacia speciosa. 

Sirissan chettu, Tel., "ge-jSx^^too see Purla Ki- 

medy forests. '^ ^^ 

Sirissee, Ukia, see Acacia speciosa. 
Sirisee, Ukia, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Sirmoor, see Acer, Acer caudatum, Acer levigatum, 

Acer villosum. 
Sirris, see Acacia speciosa. 
Sirris, Hind., ^juu ^^ see Acacia speciosa. 

Sirris, Mahr., see Acacia odoratissima. 
Sirsa, Hind., j^^yu see Acacia odoratissima. 

Sim naga, Tam., SQ^jsirSy see Eugenia jambolana. 

Sisagi, Hind., see p. 222. 

Sisam, Guz., see Black wood. 

Sisam, Hind., ^^aaXm* ■ir'^^v see Black wood. 

Sisoowa, Uma, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Sissa, Can., see Dalbergia acuminata. 
Sissoo, Tel., jb'J&^i see I)albergia sissoo. 

Sissoo, sec p. 9. 

Sissoo wood, Eng., see Dalber^ia sissoo. 
Sissowa, Uria, see Dalbergia sissoo. 
Sissu, Hind , .i ?a*^ see Dalbergia sissoo. 

Sitodium cauliflorum, Gartn, see Artocarpus inte- 

grifolia. 
Sitphan, Burm., see p. 222. 
Sit Sal, Hind., see Black wood. 
Siva, see ^gle marmelos. 
Soap nut, Eng , see Sapindus emarginatus, also p. 

19. t . 

Soap nut oil, Eng., see Sapindus emarginatus. 
Soap nut tree, Eng., see Sapindus emarginatus. 
Soap nut wood, Eng., see Sapindus emarginatus. 
Soccus lanosus, Rumph, see Artocarpus incisa. 
Sohn, Uria ? see Coronilla sesban ? r Coronilla pic- 

ta?? 
Sobojo maree, Tel., see p. 222. 
Sohn, Uria, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Sola, Hind., (Shola) ) Ji, see iBschynomene aspe- 

ra. 
Somee, Tel., jb-^jxj see Soymida febrifuga. 

Somendilla^ Singh.^ see Benya ammonilla^ also p. 
222. * 

Somida karra> Tel., j2r*O02$^|^ see Swietenia fe- 
brifuga. ^* 

Semida manu, Tel., p'^ZX)t^iSn^ see Soymida fe- 
brifuga. ' 

Somida wood, see p. 9. 

Somide chettu, Tel., j^^SoS'Sfew, see Purla Kime- 
dy^forests. ^ 

Sominta, Tel., p^ix)Oi$y see Sesbania ^gyptiaca. 

Som maram, see p. 9. 

Sona, Hind., see Bauhinia variegata. 

Sonalu, Beng., see Cathartocarpas fistula. 



Sondali, Beng., see Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Sonneratia, Species, see p. 222. 
Sonneratia acida, JFillde, see p. 222. 
Sonneratia apetala, Buek, see Pegu timber trees, 

also p. 222. 
Sono kling, see Java timbers. 
Sono kombang, see Java timbers. 
Soodoo nikka-gass, Singh., see Yotix negunda. 
Soogoondhi, Uria, see p. 222. 
Soonaree, Uria, It., see Cathartocarpus fistula, 

Purla Kimedy forests. 
Soonda, see p. 222. 
Soondoo kadoombaireya-gass, Singh., see Diospy- 

ros sylvatica. 
Soondoragoonde, Uria, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Soondorogoyan banso, Tel., see p. 222. 
Soondoro-g'indi, Uria, see Hottlera tinctoiia. 
Soondree, Beng., see Heritiera minor. 

Soonkerasa, Tel , *{6oo§~6*iJi ^^e Poinciana elata. 

Soopah, see Bambusa. 

Sooriva mara, Singh., see p. 222. 

Soorpunni, Can., see Calysaccion angostifolia. 

Soorya, Singh., see p. 222. 

Soowndee cottay, Tam., jfrmQ 0«ril6Di_, see 

Ixora parviflora. 
Soovanda-gass, Singh., see Kayea stylosa. 
Soringhi, Uria, see Shorea robusta. 
Soroopottree moee, Uria, see p. 222. 
Sorrowful nyctanthes, Eng., see Kyctanthes arbor 

tristis. 
Sorunghee, Uria, see Salwa. 
Sounder, Mahr., see Prosopis spidgera. 
Soung-ga-lflB, BuRX., see Ancistrolobus csmeus. 
Sour sonneratia, Eng., see Sonneratia acida. 
South America, see Averrhoa caramboIa» Adms 

sapota. 
Soutn-eastem Asia, see Ceesalpinia sappan. 
Southern India, see Bombax Malabancum, Aito- 

carpus echinata, Bignonia chelonoides. 
South Konkan, see Alstonia scholaris. 
South sea Islanders, see Artocarpus incisa. 
Southwellia angustifoUa, see Stercuiia angastifdia. 
Soway do, Burm., see Amherst proyince, also p. 

223. 
Sow-yew, Burm., see Amherst proYinoe, also p. 

223. * 
Soymida febrifuga, see Circar woods, Canara, Coisi- 

oatore woods. Bastard woods, also p. 9. 
Soymida febrifuga. Sommaram, see Bailwaj sle^ 

ers. 
Spathodea. Long flowered Daanga, see Gejka 

woods. 
Spathodea, SpecieSy see Burmah, also p. 223. 
Spathodea adenophylla, see p. 223. 
Spathodea arcuata, Wiahiy see Canara, Coimbatore 

woods, Spathodea Biieedii, also p. 223. 
Spathodea chelonoides, see p. 223. 
Spathodea Indica, Pers., see Bignonia ladica^ Tv 

losanthes Indica. 
Spathodea longiflora, see p. 223. 
Spathodea longifolia, Veni, KetU, see Bignonia ^ i- 

thacea, Spatnodea Bbeedii. 
Spathodea Kheedii, Spretigy see Bignonia ftpaifc^o i^ 

Circar woods, Burmah, abo p. 224. 
Spathodea Boxburghii, Spreng, see Bignonia q i- 

drilocularis, Circar woods, also jp. 224. 
Spathodea stipulata, WaU,^ see Bignonia stipniat i, 

Burmah, abo p. 224. 
Spathodea suaveolens, see p. 224* 
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Sphaerosacme Tohitnka, Wall,, see Amoorarohituka. 
Spiraea callosa» Thbg., see Japan timber trees. 
Spokes of wheels, see p. 10. 
Spendias acuminata, Boxb., see Prome, Canara, 

also p. 224. 
Spondias amara, Lam.y Ham., see Spondias mangi- 

fera. 
Spondias elliptica. Rot 11. , see Bachanania latifolia. 
Spondias paniculata^ Baxb., see Spondias mangife- 

ra. 
Spondias simplicifolia, LoltL, see Bachanania an- 

gostifolia. 
Sponia, Specie9, see Circar woods, also p. 224. 
Sponia nudiflora, S. ^ Z., see Japan timber trees. 
Sponia orientidis, Voight, see p. 224. 
Spanish, see Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Sri-ganda, Can., see Santalum album. 
Srinaghor, see Acer cultratum. 
Srinagur, see Acer. 
Srinaphur, see Acer caudatum. 

Sri talam, Sans., Txl., 4-9^(^0, ^^ Corypha taliera. 

Stadmannia sideroxylon, see Iron wood. 
Stadmannia trijuga, Spren^y see Schleichera trijuga. 
StaUgimitis pictorius, Q. Don, see Xanthochjmus 

pictorius. 
Staphjlea Burmalda, S, jr Z,, see Japan timber 

trees. 
Stemonoporus Wightii, Tkw., see Yateria Gejla- 

nica. 
Sterculia, sp., see Burmah. 
Sterculia alata, see Pegu timber trees. 
Sterculia balangas, see Pegu timber trees. 
Sterculia balanghas, see Canara. 
Sterculia colorata, see Circar woods. 
Sterculia guttata, see Pegu timber trees. 
Sterculia foetida, see Pegu timber trees. 
Sterculia foetida. Telemooo, see Ceylon woods. 
Sterculia foetida, Z., see Burmah, Canara, Poon or 

Peon, also p. 8. 

Sterculia Japonica, see Japan timber trees. 

Sterculia omata, see Pegu timber trees. 

Sterculia ramosa, see Pegu timber trees. 

Sterculia, Spedet, see Sterculia. 

Sterculia suava. Wall , see Burmah. 

Sterculia urens, see Camira, Coimbatore woods, 

Circar woods. 
Stereospermum chelonoides, see Canara. 
Stereospermum chelonioides, see Burmah. 
Stereospermum chelonoides, D C*, see Bignonia 

chelonoides. 
Stereospermum chelonoides, see Coimbatore woods. 
Stereospermum suaveolens, W., le., see Bignonia 

suaveolens. 
Stereospermum suaveolens, see Canara, Coimbatore 

woods. 
St. Ignatia's bean tree, Eno., see Strychnos sancti 

ignati. 
Stikgo bunias, ZtMn., see Antidesma bunias. 
Stinking wood, see Amherst province. 
Stotwlari, Sans., see Lagerstroemia regime. 
Stravadium occineum, D C, see Bamugtonia acu- 

tangula. 
Stravsulium rubnun, D €., see Barringtonia acutan- 

gola. 
Btreblns asper. Lour,, see Trophis aspera. 
Strydmon potatorum, see Circar woods. 
Stiychno potatorum, see Coimbatore woods. 
Strychnos, see Prome. 



Strychnos nux vomica, £., see Burmah, Canara, Pe- 
gu timber trees, Coimbatore woods, Circar woods. 

Strvchnos potatorum, see Canara, Circar woods, 
also p. IS/. 

Stylocoryne, Webra, see Circar woods. 

Stylodiscus trifoliatus, Bennett, see Andraclme 
trifoUata. 

Styrax Japonicum, S. ^ Z., see Japan timber trees. 

Sukanu^ur, see Bignonia suaveolens. 

Sukha birosa, see Boswellia thurifera. 

Sukun, Malay, see Artocarpus integrifolia. 

SuUah, Hind., see Pinus longifolia. 

Sultana champa. Hind., Beng., see Calophyllum 
inophyllum. 

Sumatra^ see Calamus. 

Sumbulpore, see Assan. 

Sumi, Tel , see Soymida febrifuga. 

Sumpaghy, Can., see Michelia Kheedii. 

Sumug ijrabi, Ab., see Acacia Arabica. 

Sun P Due.., see Briedelia spinosa. 

Sunda, see Acacia amara, Ailanthus Malabaricus, 
Andgeri, Artocarpus hirsuta, Alstonia scholaris, 
Butea frondosa, JBignonia suaveolens, Bauhinia 
purpurea, Bomle mara, Acacia elata. 

Sundel-ul-ahmar, Ar., .^a^ ) | A jJl^ see Ptero- 

carpus santalinus. 
Sunderbuns, see Acacia sundra. 
Hundul sukur, Guz., see Santalum album. 
Sundun ? Ajl ? ^ ^V r see Pterocarpus santalinus. 

Sung, Hind., see Eugenia acris. 
Suom mara, Can., see Cedrela toona. 
Supari, BLind., ^ . lju*# see Areca catechu. 

Supari-am, Hind , see Psidium pyriferum. 
Supeari, DuK., ^ • b^i* see Areca catechu. 

Supi-am, Hind., see Psidium pyriferum. 
Sura ponna, Tel., ^^sx^^rS^y see Calysaccion lon- 
gifolia. ^ 
Surat, see Ailanthus excelsus. 
Suren, see Java timbers. 
Surpa ? Mahe , see Memecylon tinctorium. 

Surpun ka tel. Hind., JjJ fcjj ^ see Calophyl- 
lum inophyllum. " *^ 

Surpun ka phul, Hind., J^^jKxjjam see Calo- 
phyllum inophyllum. ^-^ •-'^ 

Surrul, Hind., see Pinus longifolia. 

Surul chaki, see p. 19. 



Sums, DuK., 



LT-T' 



see Cupressus glauca. 



Suvamam, Sans., see Cathartocarpus fistula. 

Suvamam, Tel., "jjotf iTs *5m see Cathartocarpus 
fistula. ^ * 

Suvamamu, Tel., •j&ojjj^^ *5x> see Cathartocarpus 

fistula. ^ ' 

Suvamuka, Sans., see Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Suvamum, Tel., •jc»tf?^o see Mesua ferrea. 

Suvamuka, see Cathartocarpus fistula. 

Swar, see Armosia dasycarpa. 

Sweet orange, Eno., see Citrus aurantium. 

Sweet inga, Eng., see Inga dulcis. 

Sweta jemboo. Sans., see Calyptranthes caryophyl- 

lifoha. 
Sweta sal, Hind. ? see Dalbergia latifolia. 
Sweta shala, DuK. P P see Dalbergia latifolia. 
Swietenia chickrassia, see Chittagong. 
Swietenia chikrassa, see Pegu timber trees. 
Swietenia^ chloroxylon, Eoxb., see Chloroxylon 

swietenia. 
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Swieteuia chickrassa, Roib.j see Chickrassia tabu- 

laris. 
Swieteuia febrifaga^ Eoxb,, see Canara, Soymida 

febrifuga. 
Swietenia maliogani, see p. 8. 
Swieteuia rubra, Rolller, see Sojmida febrifuga. 
Swvaude, see Ceylou woods. 
Syalita, Mal£al, see Dilleuia speciosa. 
Sylhet, see Adhatoda vasica, Adeuanthera, Bauhi- 

nia scandeus, Bignonia chelonoides. Calamus. 
Symplocos Japonica, D C, see Japan timber trees, 
Syniplocos racemosa, see Canara. 
Synaesmus Tavoyana, see Burmah. 



Syria, see AUiagi maurorum. 
Syzigium. Caryophillifolium, 2) C, see fingeiiia 
jambolana. 



Syzigium jambolana, see Nauclea parviflora. 
Syzigium J ambolanum^ D C, see Eugenia ja 



jambola- 



na. 



Syzygium caryophyllifolium, see Syzygium. 
Syzygium jambolanum, see Circar woods, A»wrm. 
Syzygium oliganthum, Thw., see Syzygium. 
Syzygium po^antha, see Syzygium. 
Syzygium polyanthum, see Syzygium. 
Syzygium sylvestre, see Syzygium. 
Syzygium umbrosum, see Syzygium. 



T. 



Taboot, see Akyab. 

Tada karra, Tel., ^^}^.}S see Syzygium j ambolana. 

Taddi inaram, Ta.m., ^aisfL u^srih, see Pterosper- 

mum subenfolium. 
Tagada, Tel., ^j^h^ see Bignonia cbelonoides. 

Tagarapterota, see Iron wood. 

Tuiiti, see Artocarpus incisa. 

Tahiti tissues, see Aleurites triloba. 

Tai, see Amherst province. 

Tai, BuRM., see Ebony, Biospyros. 

Taiaboukbha, see Akyab. 

Taikke Cotchiye. Cochin, see Ceylon woods. 

Taikke Molmine. Maulmeinteak; see Ceylon woods. 

Taila-oon, Buem., see Carapa. 

Tai maram, Tam., Q^dj mirih^ see Diospyros ebe- 

nnm. 
Toindu, Duk., . tjjjJ see Mimusops elengi. 

Taitan maram, Tam., see Strychnos potatorum. 
Taiti, see Broussouetia papyrifera. 
Takote kai wood, see Canara* 
Ta-kouk Tha^ see Amherst Drovince. 
Tai, 81KGH., see Borassus nabelliformis. 
Tala, Sans., see Borassus flabelliformis. 
Talani) Tam., fi&reBur^ see Shorea laccifera. 
Talathi maram, Tam., ^eoQjS tajrih^ see Greiwia 

tiliffifolia. 
Tala vilasam, see Borassus flabelliformis. 
Talaz, see Akyab. 

Tal-gach'h, Beng., see Borassus .flabelliformis. 
Tali, Bekg., see Corypha umbraculifera. 
Talichapatri, Tam., ^treifl^ u^fiiH, see Fla- 

courtia cataphracta. 
Taliera, Hind., Beng., see Corypha taliera. 
Taliera Bengalensis, Spreng^ see Corypha taliera. 
Talipat palou, £ng., see Corypha unbraculifera. 

Talisapatri, Tel., -^^i^^y see Elacourtia cata- 
phracta. ^ 

Talisha, Saks., see Elacourtia cataphracta. 

Talisputri, Hind., see Elacourtia cataphracta. 

Talishputri, Maleal, see Elacourtia cataphracta. 

Talisputri, Beng., see Elacourtia cataphracta. 

Tallow tree, Eng., see Stiilingia sebifera. 

Tally wood, see Canara. 

Talopodo, Sans., see Cassia auriculata. 

Tamalwnu, Tel., see Xanthochymus pictorius. 

Tamara-tonga, Maleal. see Averrhoa carambola. 

Tamarind, Eng., see Tamarindus Indica, also p. 
19. 

Tamarinden, Ger., see Tamarindus Indica. 

Tamarindo, Sp., It., see Tamarindus Indica. 

Tamarmd tree, Eng., see Tamarindus Indica. 



Tamarind tree wood, see Canara. 
Tamarindus Lat., see 'I'amarindus Indica. 
Tamarindus Indica, see Canara, Coimbatore wooday 

Circar woods, also p. 19. 
Tamarindus Indicus. Siyembela, see Ceylon woods. 
Tamarindus occidentalis, OegrtH, see Tamaiindas 

Indica. 
Tamarins, Er., see Tamarindus Indica. 
Tamarta chettu, Tel., tf s^ {^ "^^ see AveniuA 

carambola. -* eJ ' 

Tamartam maram, Tam., ^i^ffj^ih to/rm, see Aveir- 

hoa carambola. 
Tamayoke, Burm., see Bx)ndeletia tinctoria. 
Tambachi maram, Tam., see Ulmus int(^rifolia. 
Tambul, Malay, see Artocarpus integruolia. 
Tambut, Mahr., see Hocombia montana. 
Tamil, see Angely* 
Tampanis, see Singapore woods. 
Tampinnis, see Penang woods. 
Tampooni, Malay, see Artocarpus eehinata. 
Tamr-i-hindi, Ajl. ? ? Pees., see Tamarindua Indiem. 
Tanaku, Tam., ^6sr(^, see Cochlospermum goa* 

sypium. 
Tangada wood, see Circar woods. 
Tangadu chettu, Tel., ^o'is^'^ksy see Purla 

Kimedy forests. «^ ' 

Tangadu karra^ Tel., (^dUiioJ^i^ ^^ Cassia ami- J 

cuJatia. ^' -i 

Tangadu kurra^ see Circar woods. 
Tangedu, Tel , ^o'Hik ^^ ^^'^. xylocarpa. 

# 

Tang gulun, see Java timbers. 

TanghaP Malay, see Cocos nucifera. 

Tanghai P or Tan^, Malay, see .£gle mannelos^ 

Tanghani, Url^, see Cassia, ifwiet. 

Tanghany, Ubia, see Purla lumedy forests. 

Tanghedoo, Tel., ^dUtSo^ s^ Cassia anticulata. 

Tan-heong, Chen., see Santalum aUnim« 
Tanjore, see Bignonia suberosa. 
Tan-labet, see Amherst province. 
Tan-muh, Chin., see Santalum album. 
Tanna Ben, Bijrm., see Artocarpus. 
Tannana, Mahr., see La^rstrcemia regins. 
Tan pang, see Miday penmsula, Singapore woof 

Tantisa, Tel., '9^o«fi*^t see SchmideUa serrata. 

Ta-nyen, Bijrm., see Inga bigemina. 
Taong Dong, see Bignonia suberosa. 
Tapia, IIind., Sans., see Cratifiva nurvala, Cnti a 

Boxburghii. 
Tapering-leaved-Birch, see Betula acixminata^ 
Tara, Beng., see Corypha taliera. 
Tarcice, Pol., see Deals. 
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Tarenna zeylanida, Oar in, see St^locoryne webera. 
Tan, DuK., see Borassus flahellilormis. 
Tariat, Beng.« see Corypha taliera. 
Taiingi, Can., see Calysaccion longifolia. 

Tar-ka-^, Duk., -tS |f j U see Borassns fiabelli- 

formis. ^ ' 

Tar-ka-iliar, Hind., j V|a. IJ j U see Borassns fla- 

beUiformis. ^ ' ^ 

Tar ke jhar ki lakri, Hind., ^^ jCJ ^^ J l^a* £. 

T U see Borassus flabelliformis. 

Tar phal, Dtjk., Jl^j t U see Borassus flabellifor- 
mis. 
Tarrolly wood, see Canara. 
Taraee, Maur., see Chrysophyllum acuminatuin. 
Taium of Pliny, Lat., see Eagle wood. 
Ta-sonng-let-widi, Bukm., see Jnglans tricocca. 
Tata, Sans., see Borassns flabelliformis. 
Tatakoo, see Borassns flabelliformis. 

Tati akn, Tel., ig^Aj-^gb ^^c Cadjans. mma. 

Tati bellam, Tel., -w*^-^ ^Ot »ee Borassus flabel- 
liformis. '^ 

Tati chettn, Tel., wem^ see Borassus flabel- 
liformis. ^ ' 

Tati-gadda, Tel., w^^si^ii see Borassus flabelli- 
formis. ^' 

Tati kalltt, Tjl., -QPtss'ex) see Borassns flabelli- 
formis. '^^ 

Titi niim Tel., wd'cr'-xr'^ see Borassus flabelli- 
formis. 

Titi pandu, Tel., -^ki^oA s^® Borassus flabel- 
liformis. ' 

Tatti chettn karra, Tel., w^erZkx}^^, see Boras- 
sus flabelliformis. ^ 

Taulika, Tel., ^cs'^tw see Schmidelia serrata. 

Taup-sba, see Amherst province. 

Tavatike, Tel., ?^s^S"? see Bchmidelia serrata. 

Tavole, It., see Deals. 

Tavoy, see Ancistrolobns carneus, Bnrmah, Am- 
herst province, Artocarpus iucisa, Barringtonia, 
Artocarpus echinata, Ah-nan, Anacardium occi- 
dentale, Csesalpinia sepiaria. Acacia, Bong long 
tha. 

Tavoy red wood, Eng., see Syndesmis Tavoyana. 

Tawsa thayet, Burm., see Mangifera attenuata. 

Taw-the-din-bin, BuBU., see Bicinus dicoccns. 

Taxus cuspidata, S, fy Z., see Japan timber trees. 

Tayet khyee, see Amherst province. 

Tay-tha, see Amherst province. 

Tayuman, see Java timbers. 

Tay Yo tha, see Amherst province. 

Taseooil, see Chittagong. 

Taliera elata, WdU.y see Corypha elata. 

Tada karra chettn, Tel., ^^^s'iC^^^, see Purla 

Kimc^ forests. ^ " 

Teak, see Fanlghat woods, Guttaok woods, also p. 

19. 
Teak maram, Tajc., Q^k^ uijnh, see Tectona 

grandis. 
Teak tree, Eng., see Tectona grandis. 
Teak wood or Sagavani, see Canara. 
Teak, see p. 20. 
Teooma suaveolens, 0. Don, see Bignosia snaveo- 

lens. 
Tecoma xylocarpa, G, I>o», see Bignonia xjlocarpa. 
Tectona, see Frome, Coimbatore woods, 
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Tectona grandis, see Circar woods, Jubbulpore 
woods, Guttack woods, Prome, Coimbatore woods. 
Canara, B^way sleepers. 

Tectona grandis. Taikke ceylemey. Ceylon teak, 
see Cevlon woods. 

Tedda pala, Tel., "32^ ^^^e;* see Ixora parviflora, 

Teemboomi, Mahr., see Diospjrros montana. 

Tein n'gyet, Burm., see CaDsatpinia sappan. 

Teggu muda, Tel., "STibiSw^Ay see Gmelina arborea. 

o 

Tek, Tel., "t,So s^ Tectona grandis. 

Teku chettn, Tel., see Tectona grandis. 
Telasu, Tel , '3e;<6b» ^^ Acacia odoratissima. 

Tela tuma,TEL., "Se^^sSj^f see Acacia leuoophlasa. 

Telega, Tel., "Sdk, see Gardenia. 

Tcli karra, Tel., "gss'^^. see Syzygium jambolana. 

Telia barranki, Tel., "gw^e^ol, see Ficus benja- 



Tella barranki, Tel., ■§ « O|?^o§ see Ficus asper- 

nma. 
Telia chandanam, Tel., "3 viSotSr^Oy see Santji- 

lum album. **• 

Telia chettn, Tel , "^ 0*3^ » see Exccecaria agal- 

locha. '^ " 

Telia dirasana, Tel., -3 oS^-jj^ see Acacia spcci- 

osa or flexuosa. *** * 

Telia irugudu, Tel., -3 oocoboHbrfo sec Dalbergia 

latifolia. •^ ' 

Tella-^niya chettn, Tel., "3 e>?^iDoaS^4» see Al- 

hagi maurorum. *** ^ 

Telia kaka mushtee, Tel., "3 c)-y«>S'i5>Dt\ see Spo- 



Telia k«eriya-gass, Singh., seeExccecariaMdlocha. 
Telia mudcli, Tel., "3 o8& O see Terminafia glabra. 

Telia manga, Tel., ■3o36o?C see Gardenia lucida. 

Telia maddia, Tel., "3 0:16 6, see Fentapt era glabra. 

Telia moduga, Tel., -3 vs^tiiK^ »ee Butca fron- 

dosa. "^ 

Telia muddi wood, see Circar woods. 
Telia oolemara wood, see Circar woods. 
Teloo oolemara kurra, see Circar woods. 
Telia oolimiri karra, Tel., "3 e)"^©giD©^]?^> see 

Cratftva Boxburghii or Tapia. 
Telia pachchari, Tel., -3 e)-iar»\a, »«« Dalbergia 
pamcnlata. *** "" 

Telia patsaroo, Tel., -3 «ir»4S'9* »ee Dalbergia 

pamcnlata. '^ ' 

Tellarpatscroo, Tel., "3 o^«li) see Dalbergia 

frondosa. "^ ' 

Telia sapara, Tel., "3 e;^-^ »«« Acacia elata. 
Telia snndra, Tel., "3 o^oi2$» »ee Acacia auma, 

Tella-tumma, Tel., "3 €)3fo85b, »ee Acacia leuco- 
phlcea. •^ -^' 

Telia ulimarra chettu, Tel., "3 e>5g)Ss^^^*^» '^ 
Cratseva EoxburghiL "* ^ 

Telia ulimide, Tel., "3 osftSXX)^, ««« Cratanra Rox- 

burghu. 
Telia vavili, Tel., see Vitcx trifolia. ^ 
Telaoo, Tel., "g-j-^, see Acacia odoratissima. 
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Tenasserim, see Anacardium occidentale, Burmah, 
Barringtonia acutangula, Baohinia acuminata, 
Acacia odoratissima, Acacia stipulata. Acacia 
speciosa, Barringtonia speciosa. 

Tenasserim mahogany^ £ng., see Fterocarpus dal- 
bergioides. 

Tenasserim flora, see Agathia loranthifolia. 

Tenasserim provinces, see Agati grandiflomm. 

Tendu, Hind., . JujJ see Diospyros melanoxylon. 

Tendua, Mahb., see Ebo^. 
Tendu, the white wood, mND., ^ JjjJ sec Diospy- 
ros ebenum. ' 
Tendua, see Ebony. 

Tengai, Tam., Q^ibsirdj, see Cocos nucifera, 
Teng-khat, see Amherst province. 

Tenkaia, Tel., I^o'S^obSj see Cocos nucifera. 

Tenkaia bellam, Tel., l3o-5^o8S"S €>o see Cocos 
nucifera. *^ * 

Tenkaia chettu, Tel., Tio-ff^oaS^to) see Cocos 
nucifera. ^ ' 

Tenkaia gurtu, Tel., Tso-T^osSSbab* seeCocos 
nucifera. • — •* 

Tenkaia kallu, Tel., T)0-5-»o3SS'e)0 see Cocos nu- 
cifera. *^ ' 

Tenkaia nara^ Tel., TDcr^osSfP^i see Cocos nu- 
cifera. 

Tenkaia nuna> Tel., Tions^ooSrfin"? 8«e Cocos 
nucifera. • 

Tennam kallu, Tam., Q;ff6Br58r® a&r^, see Cocos 

nucifera. 
Tenna maram, Tam., Qfiesresr uairih, see Cocos 

nucifera. 

Tennam kurtu, Tam., Qp<xKsonEj (§(ms^, see 
Cocos nucifera. 

Tennam7ellam,TAM., O^sgreariii Oo/sueuLc, see 
Cocos nucifera. 

Tennam nar, Tam., Q^dsrestu:^ jFir/r, see Cocos 

nucifera. 
Tennus, Mahb., see Dalbergia ooieinensis. 
Teredo navalis, see Bassia longifolia. 
Tesu, DuK., see Butea frondosa. 
Tetachopa, see Assam. 

Tetan cotai, Tam., Qfi^trm Q^sirileau, see p. 

19. 
Terminalia, see Prome, also p. 9. 
Terminalia alata, see Canara. 
Terminalia aiata. Maruthi maram, Tam., mnKms 

iAjrih, see Bailway sleepers. 

Terminalia aijuna. Saj kowah. Hind., see Jubbul- 
pore woods. 

Terminalia benzoin, Um., see Terminalia angusti- 

folia. 
Terminalia bellerica, Roxb,, see Burmah. 
Terminalia berryi, see Canara. 
Terminalia bialata, Rozb., see Burmah. 
Terminalia bellerica, see Pegu timber trees, Coim- 

batore woods, Canara, Burmah. 
Terminalia berryi, see Coimbatore woods. 
Terminalia catappa, sec Coimbatore woods, Circar 

woods, Canara. 
Terminafia rfiebula. Kadukkai maram, Tam., «®^ 

airtb injnh, see Eailway sleepers. 

Terminalia chcbula, see Coimlwtore woods, Cananu 

also p. 9. 
Terminalia chebula, Reiz., see Burmah. 

Terminalia chebula, sec Pegu timber trees, Circar 
woods, also p. 9. 
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Terminalia citrina, see Assam. 

Terminalia, common, see p. 19. 

Terminalia glabra, see Canara^ Coimbatore woods, 
also pp. 9 and 10. 

Terminalia glabra. Karra marda, see RaHwaj sleep- 
ers. 

Terminalia yiolata, see Pegu timber trees. 

Terminalia seevola, see Pegu timber trees. 

Termites, then destructiveness, see p. 31. 

Temate, see Agathis loranthifolia. 

Tetoo, Mahb., see Bignonia Indica. 

Tetta maram, Tam., (S^s^/gir LojTLb, see Stryelmos 
potatorum. 

Tettan cottay maram, Tam., see Strychnos potato- 
rum. 

Tettam parel maram, Male a L, see Strychnos pota- 
torum. 

Tevus, Mahb., see Dalbergia oojeinensis. 

Tha-bai-jeen, Bdbm., see Eugenia. 

Thab-ban, see Amherst province. 

Tha Bate Kee, see Amherst province. 

Tha-bay-kya, see Amherst province. 

Tha Bong Pew, see Amherst province. 

Tha-boot-kyee, Bubm., see Melinsa velutina. 

Thabra king, see Akyab. 

Thahsi, Tel., see Sterculia urens. 

Tha-bwot-gyee, see Amherst province. 

Tha-bya, see Akyab. 

Tha bya, Bubm., see Eugenia. 

Tha-bya-gyin, Bubm., sec Eugenia. 

Thabyaiywet-kya, Bxtbm., see Casuaiia pentandrs. 

Thabyaivwetkya, Bubm., see Casuaria pomandra. 

Thab-yeh-^h, Bubm., see Eugenia caryophyllifolia. 

Thabyehgm, Bubm., see Eugenia cerasoiaes. 

Thabyehgjo, Bubm., see Eugenia obtosifolia. 

Thab yew, Bubm., see Dillenia spedosa. 

Thab-yew-tha-byai, see Eugenia. 

Tha-byion, see Amherst province. 

Tha Byke, see Amherst province. 

Thab-yoo, Bubm., see Dillenia speciosa. 

Thadoop, see Akyab. 

Thaeet-tha, Beng., see Amherat province, Acaca 
elata. 

Thee than maram, Circar woods. 

Thah Byay Nee, see Amherst province. 

Thah Byay Ynet Ghee, see Amherst province. 

Thah yay Bew, see Amherst province. 

Tha or Cadat-ghee, see Amherst province. 

Tha-khoot-ma, Bubm., see Spathodea Rfaccdfi. 

Tha-khwot, see Amherst province. 

Tha-koop-poo, Bubm., see Stereospermnm dieb- 
noides. 

Thalai, Bubm., see Ulmus altemifolia, Ulmns iate- 
grifolia. 

Thaly marathu. Can., see Sapindus emarginaEios. 

Tha-ma-jamwai-zoke, see Pterospermom saJbaccri- 
folium. * 

Tha-ma-jam-wai-zoke, Bubm., see PteroapemiiBi 

aceroides. 
Thamba§pm, Tam., see Yatica tambugaia. 
Thammai, see Amherst province. 
Than-day, Bubm., see Bignonia. 

Thanddee, Tel., -qpoS see Terminalia belknc 

Thandraikoya, Tel., ^8Poia-T»C385, Me Tcnniii ia 
glabra. v.- 

Tha-nat, Bubm., see Cordia myza, Amimsi ] 9- 

vince. 
Tha nat khee, see Amhert province. 
Tha Nat'Ttayt Pew Eha, see Amhcwt pioviaet 
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Than-kya, see Amherst province. 
Tkanna-Dan, see Amherst province. 
Thansa, Hind., see Finns lon^olia. 
Than-that, see Amherst province. 
Thapva, BunM., see Daloergia. 
Thapan, Bu:aM:., soe Ficns. 
Tha Pyke Tha, see Amherst province. 
Tha-Ki-bi, Burm., see Calophyllnm longifolium. 
Tha-ran, Bubm., see Grewia. 
Tha-ra-phee, Busm., see Calophyllum. 
Tharawaddj, see Antidesma paniculata. 
Tharra, Tbl., •b^-o', see Grewia tiliafolia. 



Tba-thee, Bueh., see Bignonia. 

Thatheya, Buam., see Hopea floribunda. 

That Pan, Bubk., see Bombax. 

That-yat, Bubm., see Mangifera Indica. 

Thaon, Bubm., see Eurya. 

Thau Thet Ngai, Bubu., see Bignonia. 

Thayat-pew or White Hiayat, Bubm., sec Sibia glo- 

merata. 
Thayet Kya, see Amherst province. 
Thay kya Ba, see Amherst province. 
Thay Tlia, see Amherst province. 
Thayt Pew Tha, see Amlierst province. 
Tha yingee, see Amherst provmce. 
Thay Yo Tha, see Amherst province. 
The Curve-keyed Maple, see Acer cnltratum. 
Theeay Kyay, see Amherst province. 
Thee 6ew Tha, sec Amherst nroyincc. 
Thee-bew-tha, Bubh., see DiUenia speciosa. 
Thee-Bew-tha, see Amherst province. 
Thee Xhya Tha, see Amherst province. 
Theer-vala-counaie, Tau., . Qfi/f^irffiirQairGin' 

dBBBT^ see Bauhinia tomentosa. 
Theet-khya, Bubm , see Castanea Indica. 
Theet-men or Tree, see Affathis loranthifolia. 
Theetmin, Bubm., see Poaocarpos nerifolia. 
Theet-phyion, see Amherst province. 
Theetsee, see Barmah, Amherst province. 
Theetsee, Melanorrhosa nsitatissima, see Bunnab. 
Theet-to, see Amherst province. 
Theet-ya, see Amherst province. 
The-ho4hayet, Bubm., see Anacardinm occidentale. 
Theim, see Amherst province. 
Theit-to, Bubm., see Sandoricnm Indicnm. 
The-la-bay, see Amherst province. 
Thelli, ^iLllbal, see Canariom strictum. 
Themban-ka-makah, Bubm., see Azadirachta Indica. 
Them-Mai-Tha, see Amherst province. 
Theng-gan, see Amherst province. 
Theophrastus, see Bosvellia. 
Thep-yeng, see Amherst province. 
Therapee, see Amherst province 
Therapee, Calophyllnm longifolium, see Burmah. 
The-ra-pi, Bubm., see Calophyllum longifolium. 
Thespesia populnea> see Circar woods, Coimbatore 

woods, Canara, also p. 17. 
Thet-ya, Bubm., see Grardenia floribunda. 
Thenganet (Tilsa), see Akyab. 
The Upas tree of Java, Emo., see Antiaris toxica- 

ria. 
The variety of Kola-poka has long nuts, see Areca 

catechu. 

Theva-tharu, Tam., Qfieu/gfQ^, see Guatteria bn- 

gifolia. 
fThevis, Mahb., see Dalbergia. 
Thevus, Hind. ? ? see Didbergia. 
Theya, Bubm., see Shorea obtnsa. 
Thi'la-doo, Bubm., see StercuHa. 



Thing, see Akyab. 

Thingadoe, Bubm., see Hoonsay. 

Thingau, Bubm., see Amherst province, Hopea 

odorata* 
Thin-^an Pew, see Amherst province. 
Thinning, see p. 19. 
Tliinwin, Bubm., see Pongamia. 
Thit-ha-do, Bubm., see Cedrela toona. 
Thit-ka-do, Bubm., see Cedrela toona. 
Thit kya, Bubm., see Juglans regia. 
Thit'linda, Bubm., see Spathodea. 
Thitnee, Bubm., see Burmah. 
Thit nya, Bubm., see Castanea Martabanica. 
Thitpagan, Bubm., see Pongamia. 
Thit-phew, Bubm., see Sibia. 
Thit-pouk, Bubm., see Burmah. 
Thit-pyoo, Bubm., see Lagerstroemia. 
Thit-sai ? Bubm., see Buchanania latifolia. 
Thit-si, Bubm., see Melanorrhaa usitatiasima. 
Thittoo, Bubm., see Sandoricnm. 
Thit-wa-jee, Bubm., see Armosia dasycarpa. 
Thitya, Bubm., see Laurus. 
Thoonghun, see Akyab. 

Thorny caper-bush, Eno., see Capparis horrida. 
Thorns mara» Can., see Butea frondosa. 
Thorny jack, Eng., see Artocarpus chaplasha. 
Thoun-ben, Bubm., see Artocarpus. 
Thoungthalaz, see Akyab. 
Thounsanga, Bubm , see Myristica. 
Thoura» Mahb., see Conocarpus latifolia. 
Thoura, Hind., see Conocarpus latifoHa. 
Thrawaddy, see Barringtonia acutangula. 
Three leaved caper tree, Eno., see Crateva Rox- 

burghii. 
Three leaved chaste tree, En&., see Yitex trifolia. 
Thubbae, Bubm., see Mimusops. 
Thubboo, Bubm , see Ficus. % 

Thunb-bor, Bubm., see Uvaria. 
Thumbugum, Tam., jfiihL^sih, see Shorea tumbu- 

gaia. 
Thubuyew. Dillenia omata, see Burmah. 
Thuggainee, Bubm., see Bignonia. < 

Thu^goo, Bubm., see Laurus. 
Thuja orientalis, Z., see Japan timber trees. 
Thuiopsis dolabrata, S.^Z., see Japan timber trees. 
Tlinll ehats, see Bauhinia Yahlii. 
Thullghaut, see Bignonia xylocarpa. 
Thunberg, see Cedar. 
Thuppan, Bubm., see Ficus. 
Thurappe, Bubm., see Calophyllum. 
Thwaites, see Antiaris. 
Thy, see Akyab. 

Thykadah, Bubm., see Erythrina. 
Thykado, see Akyab. 
Thynan, see Akyab. 
Th^zauhoong, see Akvab. 
Tiaily, Tahiti, see Aleurites triloba. 
Ticus raoemoss^ see Circar woods. 

Tige moduga, Tel., &i^-ar>2$>?C» 8®« Butea superba. 

Tier's milk tree, Emo., see Excoecaria jamettia. 

Tiia, see Penang woods. 

Tilea gurjun, Beno., Dipterocarpus Icevis. 

Tilia gaijan, Eakh., see Dipterocarpus angustifo- 

lius. 
Tiktha-rai, Bbno., see Amoora rohituka. 
Tiktoshak, Beng., see Cratoeva Eoxburghii. 
Tiljor, Sw., see Deals. 

Timber and F^ncy woods, see Pegu timber trees. 
Timber, imports and exports, see p. 11. 
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Timber imported into Great Britain, sec p. 8. 
Timber imports into Great Britain, see p. 11. 
Timberee-gaas, Singh., see Diospyros embryopteris. 
Timberri, Singh , see Embryopteris glutinifera. 
Tim Book Tha, see Amherst province. 
Timbusi, see Penang woods. 
Timbusu, see Malay peninsula, Singapore woods. 
Timkee, Tel., ©sooi see Diospyros melanoxylon. 

Timoko, see Java timbers. 

Timor, see Archipelago of Eastern Asia. 

Tinduki, Tel., ©Qj^b"?, see Diospyros embryopteris. 

Tinian Pine, see Casoarina muricata. 
Tinnevelly, see Borassus flabelliformis. 
Tentara, IJkia, see p. 123. 
Tintili, Sai;s., see Tamarindus Indica. 
Tintori, Beng., see Tamarindus Indica. 
Tin-yoo-ben, Burm., see Pinus khasyana. 
Tinyooben, Burm., see Pinus Massoniana. 
Tipperah, see Artocarpus chaplasha. 
Tirukanamala chettu, Tel., OtJb^os^'^^* ^^ 

Berrya ammonilla. ® 

Tirukkanamalai maram, Tav., fi(j^ss^Ln2ev 

LnjTih, see Berrya ammonilla. 

Tivva modugu, Tel., ©go-j^p tSoK^ see Butca su- 
perba. ^ ' 

Tiyya mamidi, Tel., ©osk j^j^CoSi see Mangifera 
lidica. ^ 

Tnqtha, Burm., see Dipterocarpus grandis. 

Toaratti mai*am, Tam., QlfinpLLij^ mjrih, see Cap- 
paris divaricata. 

Tooica kurra, see Circar woods. 

Tobica wood, see Circar woods. 

Tobisa kurra or Tabasa or Tunkumanu, see Gi^val- 
lium urens 

Todda-pana, Mal., see Cycas circinalis. 

Toddy, 3^ Borassus flabelliformis. 

•f odigate, Can., see Dalbergia latifolia. 

To Dooryan or Forest Dooryan, see Amherst pro- 
vince. 

Togaru, Tel., ^Kba see Morinda tinctoria. 

Togara wood, see Circar woods. 

Togaru karra, Tel., ^KdblTi?^ see Morinda citri- 
folia. ^ • 

Togaru moduga, Tel., ^KtS^-stj^tbKj see Butea 
frondosa. 

To^aree wood, Akglo-Tel., ^XQ;gr*£' see Mo- 
rinda citrifolia. ' 

Togara kurra, see Circar woods. 

Togari raogilli, Tel., <5^K&-2a3>»©» see Morinda 
exserta. 

Togaroo qjiettu, Tel., ^Kl5b'=34x>, see Purla Ki- 
medy forests. «^ 

Toguru chettu, Tel., ^Kl5a^fc»> see Morinda ci- 
trifolia. « 

Tong By-ne, see Amherst province. 

Tonga islands, see Antiaris. 

Tong-schi, Chin., see Pinus excclsa. 

Tonu^gaugaw, see Akyab. 

Tooar, DuK., Mahr., see Cytisus cajan. 

Tookee, Tel., {ja-»§> see Diospyros melanoxyloiL 

Tookee, Tel., j^« see Ebony. 

Toolsee, see ^Egle marmelos. 
Toombie maram, Tah., ^ihd) lajrih, see Diospy- 
ros melanoxylon. 
Toombika^ Tel., ^cOlTf '^^ Eboof . 



Toombi kara, Tel., ^ot^^fi't sec Ebony. 

Toon, Hind., see Jubbulpore woods. 
Toon, Mahr., see Cedrela toona. 
Toon maram, Tam., ^gggr mjnh, see Cedrela too- 
na. 
Toona, Hind., see Cedrela toona. 
Toon. Cedrela toona, see p. !6. 
Toon. Cedrela, see Mehra forest, Hazanu 
Toon tree, Eng., see Cedrela toona. 
Toong, DuK., see Bottlera tinctoria. 
Toomichava karra, Tel., ^$X) "^zs^r^t sec Ebony. 

Tonk-t'sa, Burm., see Yitex arborea. 

Toovaray, Can., Tam., ^^toifo, see Cytisus cajan. 

Toppu nelli, Tam., Q/struLj Qjs&)€Q, see PhjUan- 

thus emblica. 
Torch tree. Eng., see Ixora parviflora. 
Torelaga, Tel., ^i^j^ see Limonia acidissima. 

Torenha or Pumbilo wood, see Canara. 

Torre ja nucifera, S. §r Z., see Japan timber trees. 

Toukian pentaptera, sp., see BurmaL 

Touk-k^an, Burm., see Terminalia ariuiuu 

Tounbein, Burm., see Artocarpus mollis. 

Toungala, see Amherst province. 

Toung Ben, Burm., see Artocarpus echinatjL 

Toung-bien, see Amherst province. 

Toung Bye Nay, see Amherst province. 

Toung-ga-la, IIartarak, see Ancistrolobus cameos. 

Tounghoo, see Armosia dasyoarpa^ Bauhinia nuse- 
mosa, Aglaia spectabilis, Albizzia, Ancistrolobas 
mollis, Amoora rohituka. Acacia speciosa. Acacia 
stipulata, Ancistrolobus cameus, Antidesma po- 
niculata, .£gle mar^ielos. Acacia elata. 

Toung peing-nai, BuR2f ., see Artocarpus echinata. 

Toung-tha-byion, see Amherst province. 

Toung-than, Burm., ^ee Xanthoxylon budruuga. 

Toung-tha-khwa, see Amherst province. 

Toung-tha-lay, Burm., see Garcinia RoxboighiL 

Toung-than-^ee, see Amherst province. 

Toungzalat, Burm., see Wrightia. 

Toun-kat-seet, see Burmah. 

Toun-pein-naij Burm., see Artocarpus. 

Tov tolli yelga chettu, Tel., o^»c;K^*» *e« V^ui^ 
Kimcdy forests. «^ ' 

Trap tree, Eng., see Artocarpus. 

Travancore, see Antidesma diandrum, Artocarpus 
integrifolia, Borassus flabelliformis, Adenanthera 
pavonina, Alstonia scholaris. Acacia stipulata, 
Acacia speciosa, Amoora rohituka, Ailanthus 
Malabaricus, Areca Dicksonii, Ahguil, Acacia 
famesiana, Aranellah, Areca catechu. 

Travancore hills, see Berberis Nepalensia. 

Travancore wood, see Attoo vunjee. 

Trees to be felled when least heart wood, see p. 20. 

Tree fern, see Cyathea arborea. 

Tree galanga, see Laurus clandulifera. 

Trevandrum, see Bassia elliptica. 

Trichilia nervosa, Vahl.y see Sajidoricum Indica 

Trichilia? Spinosa, Willd.^ see Atalantia monop U 
la. 

Trincomallee, see Benya ammonilla, also p. 8. 

Trincomallee wood, Eng., see Berrya ammonilL 

Trivia putrum, Tam., jBjroieSiu i^jifijrih, e 
Bauhmia tomentosa. 

Trophis aspera, see Canara. 

Trussel-trees, see Berrya ammonilla. 

Tsam-be-lay, Burm., see Lagerstroemia parrifio! 

Tsay-tham-by^di, Burm., see Gardenia lacida. 

Tseek-tha, Burm., see Acacia sirissa. 
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Tseet, see Amherst province. 
Tsekka^oun, see Amherst province. 
Tshan-tshay, see Amherst province. 
Tshaup-vo, see Amherst province. 
Tshaw, BusM., see Sterculia urens. 
Tsheik khyee, Bubm., see Sapindus. 
Tshiet-khyeen^ see Amherst province. 
Tshwai-lwai, see Amherst province. 
Tsiapangam, Tam., st^iuuibsih, see Cssalpinia 

sappan. 
Tsiru panna, Maleal, see Calophyllum calaba. 
Tsoav-dan, see Amherst province 
Tsonkjo, BuRM., see Dalbergia ooata. 
Tsonk-voa, Bubm.. see Dalbergia alata. 
Tswot-ba-lwot, see Amherst province. 
Tnatuka) Mahr., see Bignoma chelonoides. 
Tubes, see Betula Bhojpatra. 
Tnocahaaloo -gass, Sik6H.» see Doona trapezifolia. 
Tni, Que., see Cinnamomum zeyianicum. 
Tnki, TsL., 2^§, see Diospyros ebenom. 

TiikK Hind., see Rottlera tinctoria. 
Tama, Tbl., ^s& , see Acacia Arabica. 

Tnma chettu. Til., ^^^^ ^433, see Fnrla Kimedy 
forests. ~^ ^ 

Tiunbai maram^TAK., ^ihQuuiffihi see Diospyros 

melanoxyion. 
Tnmal, Beng., Hnn>., see Diospyros tomentosa. 
Tombai maram, (ebony), Tak., j^ihQu mirih, see 

Diospyros melanoxylon. 
Tambika, Tam., ^lol^/a, see Enabryopteris glnti- 

nifera. 
Tumbikai, Tam., ^ihiSsois, see Diospyros em- 

biyopteris. 
Tnbiid, Tel., f$j%fy%j see Diospyros embryopteris. 

Tumbi maram, Tam., jpihtS uiinhy see Diospyros 

ebenum. 
Tnmbuddra, see Babool. 
Tambugai, Tam., jgrnqcootf, see Shorea tumbu- 

gaia. 



Tumei, Tel., ^qo see Embryopteris'glutinifera. 

Tumida, Tel., ^jxja^ see Diospyros melanoxylon* 

Tumika? Bekg., see 'Diospyros embryopteris. 
Tumika, Tel , ^z:^)^ see P 

Tumiki, Tbl., |jj^g5o"3, see Diospyros embryop- 
teris. 

Tumma chettu, Tel., ^ sib "3 4», see Acacia Arabica. 

— ^ ^ 
Tumma chettu, Tel., ^ sSb'^toi see Diospyros 

melanoxylon. — ^ " ' 

Tummeda^ Tel., ^ s6j^, see Diospyros melanoxy- 
lon. — rf 




carpus auacardium. 

Tummika, Tel., ^ g^g' see Diospyros melanoxy- 
lon. —rf 

Tundu, Can., see Cedrela toona. 
Tung, Dtjk., Beng., see Rottlera tinctoria. 
Tung-guli, Jav., see Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Tuniki chettu, Tel., ffj^p'%-^^, see Diospyros 
melanoxylon. ^ 

Tunki chettu, Tel., ^o"3'3t» see Diospyros 

melanoxylon. ^* 

Tiinna, Beng., see Cedrela toona. 
Tunnus, Mahr., see Dalbergia oojeinensis. 
Tunyeen or Tunyeen Dha, see Amherst province. 
Turaka vepa» Tel., ^ef g-^^, see Media azedarach. 

Turi-turi, Oparo islands, see Santalum album. 

Turkolum, Tam., fipQ^ireoih, see Calyptranthea 
jambolana. 

Turraea virens, Kan, see Atalantia monophylla. 

Turra-phee, Bubm., see Calophyllum. 

Tursee phul, Mahb., see Chrysophyllum acumina- 
tum. 

Turwer, Hind., j^y see Cassia auriculata. 

Tussa, see Assan. 

Tuwak, Malay, see Borassus flabelliformis. 



u. 



Uvaria cerasoides, Eoxb., see Guatteria cerasoides. 

TJchyuta, Saks., see Morinda tinctoria. 

Udaga^ Tel., ^2^^ see Alangium decapetalum. 

Ud-i Hindi, Hind., Pees., ,^ cXij j ^ see Eagle 

wood. - ^ -^ 

T7di, Tel., ^q see Spathodea Bheedii. 

TJd-i Hindi, Hind., Peba., ^ Su ^ ys see Aqui- 

laria agallocha. • ^ ^^ 

TJd-i Buuioor, Hind., Pebs., . yse*, ^ yC see Eagle 

wood. ^^ ^^ 

TJd-i Chini, Hind., Pebs., ^Juui. ,3^ see Eagle 

wood. Sr^* '^ 

Ud-i-Kamari, Hind., ^ ♦ Ui ^ ye see Aquilaria 

a^llocha. - ' 

Ud-i Kimari, Hind., Pebs., see Eagle wood. 
Ud-i-Samudri, Hind., Pebs., ^ » a^^ ^ ^c see 

Aquilaria agallocha. ' 

Ud-i Samudri, Hind., Pebs., see Eagle wood. 
Uduga, Tel., ^e^^, see Alangium decapetalum. 

Uduga, Tel., ^2^7(9 ^'^ Alangium hexapetalum. 

XJdugu, Tel,, ^^t^ see Alangium decapetalum. 

TJghoi, Tam.; ^eo?^, see Salvadora persica. 



Ugnie munda. Sans., see Premna integrifolia. 
Ugoor, Beng., see Eagle wood. 
Ugoor or Ag'r, Beng., se« Aquikria agallocha. 
Ugura sunderbuns, Ben(^., see Excoecaria agallo- 
cha. 

Ukbeiriye, see Ceylon woods. 

Ulimide, Tel., ^tt^% see Crataeva Roxburghii. 

UUinda, Tel., ^ ©o2^ see Diospyros. 

UUinda^ Tel , ij)©o2^, see Diospyros choloroxylon. 

Ulmus altemifolius, see Pegu timber trees. 
Ulmus integrifolia, see Canara, Coimbatore woods. 
Ulmus integrifolius, see Pegu timber trees. 
Ulmus parvifolia, Jacq., see Japan timber trees. 
Umbuli, Cash , see Tamarindus Indica. 
Umloke, see Mehra forest, Hazara. 
Umriti, Sans., see Emblica oflBcinalis. 
Unab, Ab., see Zizyphus jujuba. 
Unarmed mild bush, Eng., see Euphorbia tirucallL 
Undi, Hind., see Calophyllum inophyllum. 
Undooroo kurra, see Circar woods. 
Undooroo karra, Tel., see Briedelia. 
Undooroo wood, sec Circar woods. 
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Undooroo vrood, Ax^.-Tel., ^gg-^^^^S^oaSe see 

Briedelia. ^' 

Undurugu manu, Tel., ^^2SbbbXbs&»jSb»seeSapm- 

dus rubiginosus. 
Unkola niechaka, Sans., see Alanginm hexapeta- 

lum. 
Unkoodoo wood, see Circar woods. 
Unkotlia, Sa27S., see Alangium hexapetalom. 
Unkotha nieochaka^ Saks., see Alangium hexapeta- 

lum. 
Unona longifolia, Dun.^ see Gaatteria longifolia. 
Unona odorata, Bun., see Uvaria odorata. 
Unona tripetala, D C, see Uvaria tripeiala. 
Upas tree, see Antiaris. 
Upas tree, Enq., see Upas antiar. 
Uppu ponna, Tel., ^^^(^» see Ehizophora 

mucronata. ^ ^ 

Uram nila, Maleal, see Jack wood. 
Ura nakeru, Tel., ^S'^'i) ^ see Gordia mjxa. 

Uras ? or Utarosha, Sans., see Adhatoda yasica. 
Uravada^ Tel., ^{^ss^^^, see Brugoiera parvi- 

flora. ^ " . ■ 

Urhur, Hind., u . J see Cytisus cajan. 

Uria^ see Achoo. 

Uriam, AssAUESE, see Andrachne trifoliata. 
Urimeda, Sans., see Yachellia famesiana. 
Urimiddee, Tel., ^esjoS* see Cathartocarpus Bx)x- 

bnrghii. 
Urimidi, Tel., ^es^S see Cratseva Eoxbarghii. 

Urista, Sans., see Sapindus detergens. 
Urjan ? ? P Hjnd., see Terminalia alata. 
Urjen, Hind., see Terminalia arjuna. 
Urjuna, DuK., see Terminalia arjuna. 
Urjun-sadra, DuK., see Terminalia aijuna. 
Urostigma Benghalense, Miq., see Ficus Indica. 



Uru hone, see Canara. 

Urumutti, Tel., ^6bSo ^S, see Crataera Rjoxbor- 

ghii. ^ 

Uruttah chandanam, Maleal, see Pterocarpos saa- 

talinus. 
Usamaduga, Sans., see Banhinia tomentosa. 
Ushok, Beng., see Jonesia asoka» 

Usiki manu, Tel., ^^§£cr>i&» aeeCralsBraBoxbixr- 

ghii. 

Usisika manu, Tel., ^^Q^sscr»(«5S see Embliea ofi- 

cinalis. ' 

Uskiamen, Tel., ^*j6j§og5s5j«g~ see Cathartoear- 

pus Eoxburghii. 
Usrika, Tel., ^^t see Embliea officinalia. 

Ussel ke abi P P Ab., see Vitex trifolia. ^ ^ 
Us-shutur-khar, Hind., Pbbs., . \^ JlmJ | see 

Alhagi maurorum. '^ 

Ussliesuddir, Ab., see Zizyphus juiuba. 
Uswukunida, Sans., see Snorea robusta. 
Utchola, Sans., see Psidiom pyiifemm. 
Utrasum. Bread tree, Ang.-Tbl., ^i c^-jSo£)f ilS* 

see EliBocarpus ganitrus. \^ ^ 

Utti chettu, Tel., ^^"^^t see Maba bwTJfnilia. 

CO ej 
Uttuck, Mahb., see Elacouiida montana. 
Uva maram, Tah., g^o/ u^jrui^ see Dillenia sped- 

osa. 
Uvaria longifolia, Eoxb., see Guatteria longifoliai. 
Uvaria lutea, Eoxb., see ALphonsea lut«a- 
Uvaria monolifera, Gartti, see Unona discolor. 
Uvaria, sp., Karce, Hind., see Jubbolpore woods. 
Uvaria tomentosa, see Ciroar woods. 
Uvaria ventricosa, see Pegu timber trees. 
Uvva chettu, Tel., ob^oSSc'S^ ^^ Dilieoia spe- 



ciosa. 



V. 



Vachellia famesiana, W. ^ A.^ see Coimbatorc 

woods. Acacia famesiana. 
Vada narrayana, Tam., oia-fi jBirQr^tuessr^ see Poin- 

ciana elata. 
Yadatala maram, Tam., Q^i^fiteu u^jni^y see Dich- 

rostachys cinerea. 
Yadatalai maram, Tam., Q&Jt^fiQeo minLy see 

Dichrostachys cinerea. 
Vaday valli maram, Tam., see Yachellia famesiana. 
Yaday valli maram, Tah., QaQfi^eijeSi mjnh, 

see Acacia fkrnesiana. 
Yaden kume, Tam, Qsui^it^thL^ see p. 9. 
YadeAkumi maram, Tam., OQ;L-/Bf(5ffl«fl Lnjrth, 

see Bignonia xylocarpa. 
Yadisa chettu, Tel., ^S^'^stdd Cluytia collina, 

Yadisay chettu, Tel., ;s&'9'369d> see Purla Kime- 

dy forests. ^ 

YaJuLa^ Tel., ^^y see Areca catechu. 

Yalaga kurra, see Circar woods. 

Yalaitie amlie, DuK., ,JU I ^j lb , see Garci- 
niacambogia. Sr Sr " "' 

Yalam (properly Yelam) pisini, Tam., eQemrih 
d)B^, see Acacia Arabica. 

Yalaraai, Tel., see Walsura piscidia. 

Yallai puna, Tam., Qai&rZarL{€sr2etr see Poon or 
Peon. 

Vandooroo karrBi Tel., cr»oeSr»baS'i?^> secYatica 

tumbiiGraia. - _ L- 



tumbugaia. 



Yangay, see Pau^hat woods. 

Yangay maram, Tam., Q^etcB^^s uijrth^ see Pteio- 

carpus marsupium. 
Yangay wood, Anolo-Tam., QojiaeDSfiftl, see 

Pterocarpus marsupium. 
Yanny maram, Tam., e/esrof? u^jrih, see Prosopia 

spicigera. 
Yara guna, Tel., s^^Kbn* "^ Cycas ciicmalis. 

Yar-a-lanceolata, see Gordonia seylanica. 
Yarana, Sans., see Cratseva Koxburghii. 

Yaravada, Tel., ^^s5^ see Bruguiera parnflixa. 

Yar, b. elliptica, see Gardonia zeylanica. 
Yamish tree, Eng., see Melanorrheea usitatissinuL 
Yasanta ^undu, Tel., s(-j3odKbo2^^^f see Rot- 

tlera tmctoria. ^ 

Yassantagoonda ohettu, Tel., zS'^olSj(aotSo7Uxh 

see Puna Kimedy forests. 

Yata virksha, Sans., see Ficus Indica. 
Yateria Indica. Hal., see Ceylon woods. 
Yateria lanceolata, see Amherst province, Yate 

lanceolata. 
Yatica laccifera, W, Sr A., see Shorea laocifera. 
Yatica robusta, W, g- A., see Shorea robosta^ «1 

p. 9. 
Yatica robusta. Surrye, Hikd., see Jubbolpoi 

woods. 
Yatica tumbugaia, W.^A., see Shorea tumbopL- 
Yattanghy, Tam., Qjfi/sxi&, see Cssalpiniasappa 
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Vavili chettn, Tel., sec Vitex trifolia. 

Yaygah^ Bsng., see Pterocarpus uuusupium. 

Yajngie maram, Tam., QojiBGaiS Loinh, see Pte- 
rocarpus bilobus. 

Yayngie wood, Attolo-Tam., Ga/jDcotf^d, see 
Pterocarpxis bilobus. 

Vaypa puTvu, Tel., 'j'^^^n Me Melia azedaracb. 

YaTpum maram, Tax^ Qatuuih Lojrih, see Aza- 

dirachta Indica. 
YaypumpOyTAM., Qsuuih 4^, see Melia azedaracb. 
Yeda-tara, Tax., eQL.fir(o)fr, see Dicbrostacbjs 

cinerea. 
Yeda vuUy maram, Tam., see Yacbellia faniesiaiia. 
Y^, Tel., -£% see Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Yegisa, Tel., -^9^-^ see Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Yekkali maram, Tax., see Yekkali tree wood. 
Yelaga, Maleal, see ferouia elephantum. 
Yelaga chettu, Tel., -s&tGS^i selPeronia ele- 

pbantnm« ^ 

Yelaga kams Tel., -^e^K^i tf 9 ^^ Eeronia elepban- 

turn. ^ 

Yelago xylocarpa, Oartn, see Pterospermum bey- 

neanum. 
Yela kondrikam, Tax., see Yateria Indica. 
Yela maram, Tax., eQenir lajrih, see Peronia ele- 
phantum. 
Ydangay maram. Tax., eS&nrmairdj mirth, see 

Peronia eleplumtum. 
Yela padri maram. Tax., see Stereospermum cbe- 

lonoides. 
Yela-patbri maram, Tax.,^ see Stereospermum cbe- 

lonoides. 
Yelenge, Sinoh., see Pterospermum suberifolium. 
Yeligaram cbettu, Tel., uOinc^o'^to}) see Rot- 

tlera tinctoria. ^ ^ 

Yella cadambam, Tax., Qeumteirs/gtliuih, see 

Naudea cadamba. 
Yellaga chettu, Tel., TSe^K^^t ^^ Purla Eimedy 

forests. ^ 

Yellai mantbari maram, Tax^ Qojm^eo Ln^pir^ 

uijrih, see Bauhinia acuminata. 
Yellai maram. Tax., eSeffr idjtld, see Peronia ele- 
phantum. 
Yellai-muntliari-poo, Tax., Q^&r^in^fiirtf^^, 

see Bauhinia albida. 
Yellai .puna pinu, see Poon or Peon. 
Yellai toaratti maram. Tax., Qsu^'^QfiirjrLLi^ 

LDjrthy see Capparis grandis. 

Yellai-tumma, Taxulo-Telugu, Q^&r^etr, |^s& 
see Acacia leucophlcea. ^ ' 

Yella kondrikam, Maleal, see Yateria Indica. 

Yella maram, see Circar woods. 

Yella nage. Tax., Qo/err^/rQ^, see p. 9. 

Yella nucbi, Tax., see Yitex negundo. 

Yellay putalli maram, Tax., see StercuUa urens. 

Yelle butalle maram. Tax., Sterculia urens. 

Yellie puna maram. Tax., QwmreifiLjesrdBsr, see 

Poon or Peon. 
Yellitun^ Tel., -3 ;> ^^j^ see Dichrostachys cine- 

rea. •** • 

Yell naga maram. Tax., G^^/sirsLajrih, see 

Conocarpus latifolia. 
Yelluturu, Tel., "Se^^i^^jby ^^ Dichrostachys cine- 

rea. 
Yelmarrada maram. Tax., Qeu^inqffi LojTijb, see 

Pentaptera glabra. 
Yel maroodum maram, see Circar woods. ' 



Yelutta mandarum, Maleal, see Bauhinia acumi- 
nata. 

Yeluturu, Tel., "Seio^^ ^^ Dichrostachys cine- 
rea. ' 

Yelvailai, Tax.> 0€U6nr(?ai/Ssu, see Acacia leuco- 
pbloea. 

Yel-vanghai maram. Tax., Qsu6ir(7Q//6}fiP« mirih, 
see Acacia speciosa. 

Yel-yelam, Tax., Qei/6rr(?Q/euu>, see Acacia ferru* 
einea. Acacia leucophloea. 

Y^-velam pisini. Tax., Q£U6rr(?Q/£ULbLS^6o/?, see 
Acacia leucophloBa. 

Yelvengab maram. Tax. , Q^^Qeamest^u^jrih, see 
Acacia speciosa or Mexuosa, also p. 9. 

Yen-bugum, Can., see Lagerstroemia macrocarpa. 

Yeneers, see p. 10. 

Yengay maram, Tax., Qsumeos mjrih, see Ptero- 
carpus marsupium. 

Yengay pium, see p. 19. 

Yenge, Tax., Qsuiaeas, see p. 10. 

Yen^ maram, see p. 9. 

Yenice turpentine, see Boswellia thurifera. 

Yen-teak, £n6., see Lagerstroemia macrocarpa. 

Yen-tekku maram. Tax., QmjGSsrQfis^ mjrLh, see 
Lagerstroemia macrocarpa. 

Yentuago Maderaspatana, see p. 19. 

Yenutaru, Tel , ■^saj'^tia, see Caillea cinerea. 

Yenuturu^ Tel., TSeBo^db* ^ee Dichrostachys ci- 
nerea. 
Yepa, Tel., -^^ see Azadirachta Indica. 

Yepa karra, Tel.« -^;S!ri{^ ^^ Azadirachta Indica. 
Yepa manu, Tel., '^-^;jjx^, see MeUa azedaracL 

Yepali, Tax., see Wrightia antidysenterica. 

Veppallay, Tax., see vVri^htia antidysenterica. 

Veppalei, Tax., see Wrightia antidysenterica. 

Yeppalei arisi. Tax., see Wrightia antidysenterica. 

Yeppalei maram, Tax., QojuuirdevLDjrui, seeNeri- 
um antidysentericum. 

Yeppam maram, Tax., Qqjuu Lajnh, see Azadi- 
rachta Indica. 

Yeppaula, Tax., see Wrightia antidysenterica, 

Yern panasa, Tel., 'j(5b'd^;iS» ^^ Artocarpus inte* 
grifolia. 

Yerzino, It., see Cnsalpinia sappan. 

Yesha-mushti bijum. Sans., see Strychnos nux vo- 
mica. 

Yeyala chettu, Tel., see Yitex negundo. 

Yriksha, Can. P see Dalbergia latifolia. 

Yrukchum, Sans., see Tree Englisa. 

Yidi mara, Maleal, see Cordia mvxa. 

Yidi maram. Tax., Qaji^ lajrih, see Cordia myxa. 

Yiiaya, Hind. P see Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Yilagam, Tax., sSeosih, see p. 9. 

Yilya chettu, Tel., i:)e.<Q'9^, >6e ^gle marmelos. 

Yilva ellei. Tax., oSeufiuer&f , see Crataeya religi- 
osa. 

Yilva maram. Tax., eQeo^ LaFih, see iEgle mar- 
melos. 

Yilva maram. Tax., eSeooj Lnjrih, see Cratsva 
religiosa. 

Yirujfaduchava, Tel., ©^^bjccfc^sS* see Dalbergia 
latifolia. 

Yisenia umballata, JBlain, see Yisenia velutina. 

Yishnoo, see MglQ marmelos. 

Yissaries, see Borassus HabeUiformis. 

Vitex, sp., «ee Burmah. 
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Vitcx altissima, see'Coimbatore woods, Canara. 
Vitex arborea, see Circar woods. 
Yitex lencoxylon, Roxb., see Barmah. 
Vitex panicttlata. Lam., see Yitex negando. 
Yitex trifoliata. Caha milile, see Ceylon;,woods. 
Yitex trifoliata. Sappoo milile, see Ueylon woods. 
Yitex trifoliate. Meean milile, see Ceylon woods. 
Yitmannia trifoliata. Samedera, see Ceylon woods. 
Yitty maram, Tah., Q^lIi^ ldjtlo, see Dalbergia 

sissoides. 
Yizianagrum, see Borassus flabelliformis. 
Yizianagmm Zemindary, see Circar woods. 

Yodi, Tel., ^^, see^Bpathodea Rheedii. 

Yodisa, Tel., ^S^jf see Cluytia collina. 

Yomit nut tree, Eng., see Strychnos nox vomica. 
Yoodaga wood, see Circar woods. 



Yotte HuUy wood, see Canara. 

Yuckan maram, Tah., g^ff«/r u^jrih, see Diospj- 

ros cordifolia. 
YnUaga chettu, Tel., "3e)7C34M, sec Feronia cle- 

phantum. ^ 

Yullai naval palam. Tax., Oo/enrSsir^ir AfaiLi^ii^, 

see Calyptrantbes caryophyllifolia. 
Yulture kurra, sec Circar woods. 
Yulture wood, see Circar woods. 
Yum-maai, Tak., euthQui, see Chlorox^don swiele- 

nia. 
Yuni, Tel., ^p, see Acacia ferruginea. 

Yunni maram P Tam.? QjsareA mjrih, seeProsopis 

spici^era. 
Yurtuh, Hind., see Dichrostachys dnerea. 
Yutta thamare, TAM.,Q/tlL.^irLaQ/r, seeMacaran- 

ga Indica. 



w. 



Wadang or Bayur, see Java timbers. 

Wae koombha, see Careya arborea. 

Waghutty, Malay, see Capparis grandis. 

Wi^o, Jav., see Gnemium gnetum. 

Wsd-ahatoo, Singh., see Ficus. 

Wal boamboo, Singh., see Eugenia launna. 

Wall kukun, see Java timbers. 

Wal-jambo-gass, Singh., see Jambosa aquea. 

Walkera serrata, WUid , see Gomphia angustifolia. 

Walliar jungle, see p. 17. 

Wallurasi, Tel., see Walsura piscidia. 

Walnut juglans, see Mehra forest, Hazara. 

Walnut tree, Eng., see Juglans re^. 

Waba-pu, Singh., see MicKelia nilagirica. 

Walsura piscidia, see F^u timber trees. 

Walsura piscidium, see rrome. 

Walsura, Tah , see Walsura piscidia. 

Waltheria velutina, see Pegu timber trees. 

Walukeene, see Ceylon woods. 

Walu-luway, Singh., see Amygdalus conmiunis. 

Wampee, see Aurantiace». 

Wana maddiya-gass, Singh., see Ficus asperrima. 

Wanga maram, Tam., Qeuisicoia Lajrih^ see Soymi- 

da febrif uga. 
Wangu or Ketangi, see Java timbers. 
Wara gudu, Tel., 5S^](^s$oy »ee Cycas circinalis. 

Warangan, Malay P see Ficus benjamina. 
Wada-tara, Tah., euL.jao'Qir, see Dichrostachyd 

cinerea. 
Warm-lot, see Java timbers. 
Water dalberda, Eng., see Dalbeigia. 
Wave-leaved bignonia, Eng., see Bignonia undula- 

ta. 
Wayalaku, Tel., see Yitex negando. 
Weavers beam tree, Eng., see Schrebera swieteni- 

oides. 
Wea warene, Singh., see Cratsva religiosa. 
Webb's Fir, Eng., see Finns webbiana. 
Webera cor^mbosa, Smkerb, see Ixora parviftora. 
Webera oerifera. Tarrene, see Ceylon woods. 
Webera tetrandra, Willd. ; Rheede, see Canthium 

parviflorum. 
Webera corymbosa, Willd., see Stvlocoryne webera. 
Welipiyanna ? ? ? see Ceylon woods. 
Welipiyanna, Singh., see Anisophyllumzeylanicum. 
Weppa, Maleal, see Azadiraonta Indica. 
Wern, see Java timbers. 
West Indies, see Bligbia sapida. 



Wham-pi, Chih., see Cookia punctata. 
White aeen, Anglo-Hind., Tenninalia aijuna. 
White bauhinia, Eng., see Bauhinia acununata. 
White Bread-fruit, Eng., see Artocarpus pnbe- 

scens. 
Wliite cedar, see Cedar. 
White cotton tree, Eng., see Eriodendron anfiac- 

tuosum. 
White dammar tree, Eng., see Yateria Indiea, 
White ^uava, Eng., see Psidium pyriferum. 
White mjin, see Amherst province. 
White injin, Anglo-Bubh., see Injin pewoo. 
White jarool, see Bhai-bya. 
White mangrove, Eng., see Avicennia tomentosa. 
White Mong-Dayat, see Amherst province. 
White mountain ebonv, Eng., see Bauhinia Candida. 
White peema, see Amnerst province. 
White silk cotton tree, Eng., see Bombax pentaa- 

drum. 
White sandal wood, Eng , see Santalum album. 
White Thayat, see Amherst province. 
Whonay, Can., see Pterocarpus marsupiuin. 
Whong-pi, Chin., see Cookia punctata. 
Whonnay, Can., see Pterocarpus santaUnus. 
Wild Bread-fruit tree, Eng., see Artooarpus hirsu- 

ta. 
Wild cinnamon tree, Eng., see Eugenia ams. 
Wild ebony, see Bauhinia tomentosa. 
Wild clove tree, Eng., see Eugenia aciis. 
Wild jack wood or Hebalsu, see Canara. 
Wild lack wood, Eng., see Hebalus. 
Wild lime, Eng., see Atalantia monophylla. 
Wild mango tree, Eng., see Spondias mangifera. 
Wild mangosteen, Eng., see Embijopteria glokiai- 

fera. 
Wild sapota tree, Eng., see Bassia longifolia. 
Woadoogoo maram, Tah., Q^fi(B^ toini), see 

Cluytia collina. 
WoadugxL maram, Tah., Oa/r(S^ Loiru>, s- ** 

Clu^ia GoUina. 
Woani, Tel., ^p see Acacia ferruginea. 

Wodachinta chettu? Tel., ^o2*©o^'34», s - 
Garcinia cambogia ^ 

Wodale or Wothde, Tah., ^l-Oai or ^^Qe , 
see Acacia catechu. 

Wodee, Tel., 5^^, see Spathodea Eheedii. 

Wodesha, Tel., e^S*«x, see Cluytia coffina. 
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Wocb, Tbl., ^a» 86® Spathodea Kheedii. 

Wodiaha, Tel., '^%zs^ see Cluytia collina. 

Wohi, see Assam. 

Wond maram, Tam., euit^jfi Lajrib, see Soymida 

febrifuga. 
Wontay, Can., Garciuia cambogia. 
Wood, see p. 20 
Wood apple tree, Eng., see reronia elephanttim, 

also p. 17. 
Wood apple wood, see Circar woods. 
Wood cnarcoal, Eng., see Charcoal. 
Wood oil tree of Burmah, Eng., see Dipterocarpus 

alatos. 
Wood oil tree, see Amherst province. 
Wood oil tree, Eng., see Dipterocarpus Isevis. 
Wood reddish colored, see Acacia sirissa. 
Wood specimens to exhibit the characters of, see 

p. 10. 
Woolwee gbat, see Diospyros ebenum. 
Woramoen, Tel., s^tfsir*^, see Briedelia spinosa. 

Wormia, see Bastard woods. 
Wormia Coromandeliana, Spreng, see Billenia pen- 
tagyna. 



Wormia retnsa, H,f. et 21, see Dillenia retosa. 
Wovlee, Mahk., see XJlmus integrifolia. 
Wrightia, sp., see Burmah. 

Wrightia antidysenterica, R^ Br,, see Nerinm anti- 

dysentericum, also p. 17. 
Wi-ightia tomentosa, see Circar woods. 

Wrightia tinctoria, see Coimbatore woods, Circar 
woods, Caiiara. 

Wuduga or Uduga, Tel., ^cfoKsSj^fSo see Alan- 
gium hexapetalum. ' 

Wulla Honnay, Can., see Pterocarpus. 

Wuma mara. Can., see Calophyllum inophyllum. 

Wunjamaram,TAM., Qi^;€^£f u^jflL, see Acacia ama- 
ra. 

Wunjili maram, Tam., ^^SeQ mjrih, see Cedrela 
toona. 

Wunjooll maram? Tah., eu(^(^€Q uunc, see Ce- 
drela toona. 

Wurrus, Mahe., see Bignonia quadrilocularis. 
Wyala, Tel., see Vitex negundo. 
Wynaad, see Artocarpus echinata, Antiaris sacci- 
dora, Bassia longisfolia. 



X. 



Xanthoxylon zeylanicnm, 2> (7., Prod., see Xantho- 

xylon triphyliura. 
Xanthoxylum piperitum, 2> C, see Japan timber 

trees. 
Ximenia iEgyptiaca, Roxb., see Balanites iGgyptiaca. 
Xinienea Americana, Linn., see Balanites ^gyptiaca. 



Ximenia Americans, see Circar woods. 

Xylia dolabriformis, Berieh., see Inga xylocaipa. 

Xylo-aloe, Lat., see Eagle wood. 

Xylocarpus granatum, Kosn., see Amherst province, 

l^urmah. 
Xybcopa, see Borassua flabelliformis, also p. 22. 



Y. 



Ya-gine, BuRif ., see Kottlera, species, 
Taiyoe F Bueu., see Morinda bracteata. 
Yakerra baddoo-gass, mngh., see Erythrina'Ovali- 
folia. 
Yamana, Burm., see Gmelina arborea. 
Yammandy, see Amherst province. 
Yamnla, Burm., see Euphorbia. 
Yanadis, see Bastard woods. 
Yang ma, Can., see Eriobotrya Japonica. 

Yapa, Tel., oCat^'oS* see Azadirachta Indica. 

Yapa chettu, Tel., see Venga maram. 
Yarra, seep. 8. 

Yarviney, Tam., aj/rrraQsJcf?, see larvini. 
Yay Mine, Bdem., see Amherst province. 
Yeen Ga, see Amherst province. 
Yegah ? Heng., see Pterocarpus marsupium. 
Yegassi karra, Tel., oSoK'^S'i^t ^^ Pterocarpus 
marsupium. ^ 

Yegee, Tel., cSp^i see Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Yegesah wood, Anglo-Tel., "^oTf^rlpSj see Pte- 
rocarpus marsupium 
Yegis, Tbl., o^^^, see Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Yegisa^ Tel., -^q^j ^ see Pterocarpus marsupium. 

YegisiP Tbl., oSa^^'?* see Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Yegis pterocarpus, see p. 1 9. 
Yegy, Beng., see Pterocarpus marsupium. 
YeUa mala kai maram, Tam., aSevir meo iea^s 
u^ffthf see Hymenodyction excelsum. 



Yellandy maram, Tam., Qtueo^ea^ Lajnh, see 

Zizyphus jujuba. 
Yella-nir, Tam., sicrfiiT, see Cocos nucifera. 
Yella-niru, Tel., oaa^lb-^o see Cocos nucifera. 

Yellaree, Tel., o3osr»©» see Wrightia antidysente- 
rica. '^ 

Yellay-ga? Tan., see Nauclea cordifolia. 

Yellinda, Tel, oa^ ©ocS, seeDiospyros choloroxy- 
lon. *** 

Yellow bauhinia, Eng., see Bauhinia tomentosa. 

Yellow sandal wood, Eng., see Santalum album. 

Yel nir ka pani, DuK., ^ b If -ij^ij see Cocos 

nucifera. Sr * > * 

Yel-pote, Lepcha., see Bassia butyracea. 
Yels kae ? Can., see Caryota urens. 

Yel-tur, Tel., oBoew^bai see Dichrostachys cine- 
rea. 

Yeluturi karra, Tel., o8s>ex)cJb8S'|?^, see Acacia ci- 

nerea. ^ 

Yemmanee, see Amherst province. 
Yemaneh, Buem., see Gmelina arborea. 
Yendaik, see Amherst proviuce. 
Yendaik dalbergia, sp„ see Burmah. 
Yendike P BukM., see Dalbergia latifolia^ Dalbeigia, 

Ebony. 
Yeng-bvwom, see Amherst province. 
Yeng (k) at. Gardenia coronaria, see BurmaL 
Yeng-taip, see Amherst province. 
Yepa, Tel., odoaS* ^ee Azadirachta Indica. 

Yepa? Tel., oa^;5 see Bassia longifolia. 
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Yepa cbettn, Tel., oSa'^'^bii ^^ Azodintclita In- 

dica. " 

Tepi, see p. 19. 

Yepi, Tel., cwS,, see Baulunia diphylla, 
Yepi ? vriksha. Can., see Ven^ maram. 
Yeridi ohettu, Tbl., c»9t'BS'3S»i seePurlaKi- 

raedj forests. " 

Yerra chava kmra, Tbl., ^j,5^s5'iS, bm Dalber- 

tria sissoo. ^ ^ 



Yerra'patseroo, Tbl., SBj|H'**t3S(5a see Dalbergia 
B Wrightia 



frondosa. 
Terra poleeki, Tel,, caj,!fd^l)"3 

antidysenterioa. ' 

Yerool, Can., see Inga xjloearpa. 
Yemi gudu, Tel., ^jCoffoSa. see Dalbei^ lati- 

Yeru, Mahr,, see Andge ri. 

Yemi^Laii], Tau,, sT(§e&ih, see Calotropis gigan- 

Yetega, Can., see Nanclea pBirifoUa. 
Yefegal, Cajj., see Naunlea parvifolia. 
Yetha-bjaj, see Ajnherst province. 



Yetti^ootay maram, Taji.> see Str] 

Yetti maram, TiM., ertLif. mtu 

Yew, see Mehra forest, Hazara. 
Yimina, BirBV., see Chickrassia ta 
Yio-bja, BuRM , see ' ncistrolobus 
Yin-gat, Bcgk., see Gardenia cora 
Yoon^, BurA , aee Conocarpos ac 
Youdwe, Bdrm,, see Dslbergia. 
Young-mai, Cbin, see Eriobotrya 
Young pa]m;ra plant, Enq., see Boruaos i 

formis. 
Young Tlia. see Amherst ^vioce. 
Yonng-tha-ji, Busjl., see XanthoijloD 
Young-tha-ngai, BUKU., see Abrus. 
Young tree possess strength and elastimtj, see p. 

10. 
Yoang salai, Bubu., see Garcinis. 
Yoja-theet. see Amherst province. 
Yserhout, Ddt., see Iron wood. 
Yucoa-naara-gaaa, Simoh , sec SclerostvlisCe^»nic». 
Yuga pTirra, Saks,, sec Bauhinia Candida. 
T-wai-gji, EuRM., sec Adenanthera pavonina. 



Zachnn, see Balanites .Sgjptiaca. 
Zaitun, see Balaidtea jEgvpfiaca. 
Zanthoxjlum serrulatuni, £1., see Japan timber 

Zaza, BuBM., see Careya, species, Gordonia. 

Zeder, Geh., sec Cedar. 

Zee-bjion, see Amberst province. 

Zeengalaj, sec Aiiiherst province. 

Zeglial-i-chobi, Pers., j y^ J li : see CharcoiJ. 

Zimboon, BnRM., see Diilcnia. 
Zimbjoon, Burm., sec Dillenia aurea. 
Zimma Burh., see CUickrassia tabularis. 
Zinimet, Kanchl, Gen., see Uionamomum zejlam- 

Zinbuin, see Barmab. 

Zinbuin. Dillenio specinsa, see Bunnah. 

Zin-bjewn, BuRM., sec DiUeoia anguata. 

Zin-ga-lff, Tavot, see Ancistrolobus cacneus. 

Zin pyun iigan, BURM,. see Dillcnia. 

ZiruF, Att , see ZiMphus jujuba. 

Zi-Tha, Burm. of Tavoj,seeCa£taneaMaTtabanica. 

Zouiig jah, Burn,, sec Avcnrhoa caiambola. 

Zogal, Ar., see Charcoal. 



ZizjphoB caracatta, Roxt., see Zizjphoa if lopjrm. 
Zizjphas elliptica, Soii., ree Zixypnos sjlopyros. 
Zizvphus glabrata, see Coimbatore woods, Canan, 

also p. 9. 
Zizypkus glabrata., Eurknttab, see Railway sleep- 

Ziijphtts jnjuba, see Canara, Coimbatore woods, 

Pegu limber trees, also p. 17. 
Zizyphus (Enoplia, see Canara, CoiTnbatore woods. 
Zizjphua orliicularis, Schull , see Zizypbus xjlopj- 

Zizypbus sororia, ScAull., sec Zizyphos juinba. 
Zizypbus trinervia, Roxi,, see Ziiyphns glabratk. 
Zizjphus xjlocarpa, see Canflro. 
Zizvphus xylopyra or Glabra gbattoo, Htro., si 

Jubbulpore woods, 
Zyzygium aa^iniile, see Syzygiam. 
Zyzygium gardneri, see SyzygiiUD. 
Zyzjginm jambolanum, see Zyzygium. 
Zyzyginm micranthum, see Syzjfjium. 
Zyzygium rotundifolia, see Syzjpum, 
Zyzygium solerophyllum, see Syzy^om. 
Zytygiom spathulatum, see SjzjgauiL. 



An index of such extent, with words almost wholly of foreign origin, 
could not, any where, be printed wholly free from typographical errors: and 
they would perhaps have been fewer, had I been able to revise the proof sheets 
as they were passing through the press, but this, I have not been able to do, 
as I have been serving in British Burmah, since the end of 1862, and, from 
page 280 to the end, could not be sent to me for revision. 

EDWARD BALFOUR. 

Rangoon, I2th May 1863. 
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LegumiiifMteic. 
Tammrindns Indica CLinnJ W. ^ A, Prod. 884. 
r. Ocddentalis, Qartn, 
Nat. Name Pnlia maram, Tarn. 

Chinta chettu, Td, 

Amli, Hind, 

Qfudiiy. Wood strong and hard, used for oil mill. 
LoealUy. All over India. 
Conir. Dr. . 



The following are subjects rcgardiui; which further informatiou b desirable and the names of woods 
and timbers of which specimens should be obtained, and their botanical names duly determined. 

Specimens of the woods of all unnamed trees yielding timber, with their several local names, are 
very necessary with a view of determining them botanically. For this purpose each specimen should be 
accompanied with a small bhoot, bearing flower, fruit and full grown leaves, either together or sepa- 
rately, pressed and dried between folds of blotting paper. 

A memorandum shewing the various uses to which each timber is used by the natives of the dis- 
trict will enhance the economical value of the specimens. The native names written in their own cha- 
racter and also in the roman character should be carefully attached to the specimens, the name of the 
locality in which the specimen is collected should also be given. 

A tabulated statement showing the qualities, such as the specific gravity, strength of wood, power 
of supporting weight, deflection, &c. of the several timber trees is much required to serve as standard 
for future inquiries, arrived at from experiments with the woods from several logs. The specimens 
experiment^ on should be carefully labelled and deposited in a public place for reference. 
In labelling a uniform system should be employed, viz. by recording. 

1st. The natural order to which the timber tree be- 
longs. 

2nd. Its botanical name referring to the best botani- 
cal description. 
3rd. The scientific synonyms. 

4th. Native name, which should be spelt in one uni- 
form system. 
5th. The quality of the wood. 

6th. The localities in which the wood abounds. 

7th. The name of the contributor. 
Drawings of all timber trees (in one book in a portable form) is very desirable. The botanical 
books already published are either scarce or incomplete. 

A map on a fixed scale showing tlie geographical distribution of the timber trees is much required. 
ADENANTHERA ACULEATA, Boxb. a tree of the Cororaandel Coast, Vol. 11. p. 371. 
AMTRI8 SIMPLICIFOLIA, Eoxb., a small tree of Penang, Vol. II, p. 244. 
ACUMINATA^ Roxb,, a tree of Moluccas, Vol. II, p 246. 
8UMATRANA, Eoxb., a tree of Sumatra, Vol. 11, p. 250. 
PUNCTATA, Roxb., a tree of Chittagong, Vol. II, p. 251. 
ANACARDIUM DUBIUM, Roxb., a native of Sumatra, a large and beautiful tree. Vol. II, p. 313. 
ANDERSONIA CUCULLATA, Roxb., a considerable sized tree of the Delta of the Ganges, Vol. 

11. p. 212. 
ROHITUKA, Boxb., a small tree of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 213. 
ARTOCARPUS LANCB^EOLIA, B4)xb., a native of Penang, Vol. Ill, p. 627. 
BAUHINIA PARVIELORA, Roxb , a small tree of Coromandel, Vol. II, p. 323. 
BERGERA INTEGERRIMA, Buck, a tree of the eastern parts of the mouth of the Megna, Vol. 

II, p. 376. 

BHAN-BHWAY, BraM. Is this the Bhai-Bya? 
BIGNONIA C0M08A, a native of the Moluccas, Vol. Ill, p. 103. 
CRISPA, Buck, a native of Mysore, Vol. Ill, p. 103. 
BINGTANGOR, is it a CalophyUum or Uvaria ? 
BO I'ANY BAY HE OAK, Is this a Casuarina ? 

BUCHANANIA LANCIEOLIA, Roxb., a large and tall tree of Chittagong, Vol. II, p. 386. 
C^SALPINIA CORIARIA, wood of (not known) deserves attention. 

RESUPINATA, Roxb., a tree of the Moluccas, with a straight trunk. Vol. II, p. 362. 
CALLICARPA ARBOREA, Roxb., a stout tall tree, a native of Chittafjong, Vol. /, p. 390. 

„ LANATA, lAnn, a prettv large tree, a native of the Circar mountains, and their val- 

leys ; trunk very straight, Vol. /, p. 391 . 
CALOPHYLLUM, /Sptfci^* one Thurappe, BuKM. 1 . ,, i 4- ij 

The other ¥u^.phee, Bukm. f ^^ ^^''^ "'^"^"^'^ • 
» BINTAGOR, Roxb., the Biutagor maritima of Rtimph, beautiful tree of the Mau- 

ritius, Amboyua and the Archipelago, Vol. II, p. 607. 
„ SUIGA, Buck, a tree of the Circar mountains. Vol. II, /?. 60S. 

CANARIUM SYLVESTRE, JVUlde, Vol. Ill, p. 137. A large handsome tree of the Moluccas, Vol. 

III, p. 138. 

CAPPARIS BISPERMA, Boxb., Goolee, Tel. A timber tree of the mountains, forest of the Cir- 

cars, wood heavy, hard and durable, and employed for various purposes. Vol. II, p. 568. 
CAREEMARADOO. Is thia Terminalia glabra (karamarda) ? or a species of Pterocarpus ? 
CARRIMARRIDDL Is this identical with the above ? 
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CASEARIA GLABRA, Roxb., a small tree of the Molucca Islands, FoL II, p. 421. 

„ TOMENTOSA, Roxb., a small handsome tree of the Circars not abundant, FoL II, p. 42L 

VATA, JFillde, a pretty large tree of the banks of the Hoogly, FoL II, p. 420. 
CASSIA RHOMBIEOLIA, Roxb., a straight trunked tree of Ceylon, FoL II, p. 334. 

„ MAR GIN ATA, Roxb., a native of Ceylon, with a tolerably straight trunk, FoL II, p. 33 S. 
CELASTRUS \Ti:RTICILLATA, Roxb., a tree of Nepal with a straight trunk, FoL n,p, 6i4. 

OBTUSIEOLIA, a tree of the Mauritius, FoL I, p. 625. 
CELTIS TRINERVIA, Roxb., a middling sized tree of Chittagong, FoL II, p. 65. 
CERBERA ODOLL AM, Gtrrin., a pretty large tree of the salt swamps of Lidia, FoL I, p. 693. 
ClIAHOONG. ? Is this Chakoong, or the Cordia myxa? 

CHIONANTHUS RAMIELORA, Roxb., arboreous native of the Moluccas, FoL I, p. 107. 
CHOMONDRI or CHALEMBRY. Is this the Calamander wood, the Singhalese Kalu Mediiye ? * 
CINCHONA THYRSIELORA, Roxb., a tree of the interior of BengaJ, flowers in June and seeds 

ripen in January, trunk straight, FoL I, p. 130. 
CORDIA. GRANDIS, Roab., a native of Chittagong, a large quick growing tree, FoL I, p. 593. 
CONGO, a wood used in Madras for fuzes, what is tne botanical name of this ? 

CORONILLA SESBAN ? Coronilla picta? So/in, Uria. The botanical names given are those of the 
Sesbania ^gyptica, Pers., but according to the description it must be some other tree. Is it Soy- 
mida febrifuga? 
CYNOMETRA POLYANDRA, Roxb., Peng of Silhet, where it is a very large and useful timber tree, 

FoL II, p. 372. 
DALBERGIA, Species. Thcvus, Hind. Thevis, Mahr. Is this D. Oojeinensis, Roxb., H. Ltd. Vol. 

Ill, p. 220 ? 
DALBERGIA EMARGINATA, Roxb,, a native of the Andaman Islands, FoL III, p. 224. 

ZEYLANICA, Roxb., a large elegant timber tree of Ceylon, Fol, III, p. 228. 
KROWEE, l^oxb., a large sized crooked tree of Silhet, FoL HI, p. 229. 
OOJEINENSIS, Roxb, Is this the " Thevus" of Nagpore ? 
DHAM'nA, Uria and Hind? these seem identical as to quality of timber, are they the Qremia 

tiliafolia ? 
DILLENIA REP AND A, Roxb., a native of Hindustan, FoL II, p. 652. 

DIOSPYROS EBENASTER, Willde, a Ceylon tree of considerable magnitude, FoL II, p, 629. Is it 

D. ebenum ? 
GLUTINOSa, Konif;, a middle sized tree of the moist valleys of the Circazs, Fbi. 

II, p. 633. 
RAMIELORA, Roxb., the Origaub of Bengal, a Tippera tree with a straight tnmk, Fb/. 

//, p. 535. 
RACEMOSA, R<)xb., " Goolal" of Silhet, where it is a middling sized tree, Fol. 

II, p. 536. 
LANCEOEOLIA, Roxb., " Goolal" of Silhet, a middling sized tree, Fol. II, p. 537. 
SYLVATICA, Willtk, tella godda, Tel., a native of the Circars, Fol. II, p. 538. 
DIPTEROCARPUS INCANUS, Roxb., the Gurjun of Chitting, where it grows to a great size and 

furnishes abundance of wood oil, FoL II, p, 614. 
PILOSUS, a large tree of Mascal Island, FoL It, p. 615. 

ELiEODENDRUM INDICUM, G(rrtH, a middle sized tree of the Alaaritius, FoL I, p. 640. 
ELjE AGNUS ARBOREA, 7?oxA., a lai^e tree of the Garrow Hills called SheuShongow, FU. I, p. 441. 
ELiEOCARPUS ARISTATUS, Roxb., the Randulia of Silhet, where it is iiidigm>ns and grows to 

be a tree of very considerable magnitude, FoL II, p. 599. 
RUGOSUS, Roxb., the Bun julpai of Chittagong, where it is indigenous and grows 

to a great size with a scanty crown, Fol. II, p. 697. 
RUBUSTUS, Roxb., the Dulpai of Silhet, where it is indigenous and grows to be i 
veiT large tree, FoL II, p. 598. 
ERYTHROXYLON LAURTFOLIUM, IFillde, a tree of the Mauritius, FoL II, p. 449. 

SIDEROXYLOIDES, Lam., a native of Ceylon and Coromandel Coast, FoL II, p. 449. 

EUCALYPTUS MOLUCCANA, Roxb., a tree of the Molucca Islands, FoL II, p. 498. 
EUGENIA LANCEOEOLIA, Roxb., " Poora jam" indigenous of Silhet, where it is one of the laigwt 

treea in the forests, and one of the most elegant and most useful of the 
genus, Fol. II, p. 494. 
„ RUBENS, Roxb., a large timber tree of the forests of Chittagong, " called the Knre 

jamb," Fd. II, p. 496. 
„ MACROCARPA, Roxb., the Chulta jamb of Chittagong, where it is indigenous in the cr- 
ests among the timber trees, FoL II, p. 497. 
ZEYLANICA, Willd^i, a middling sized tree of Ceylon, Malabar and Silhet, where ii is 

called Nagasun jam, FoL II, p. 490. Is it E. bracteata, Roxb. ? 
VENUSTA, Roxb., an elegant tree of Tinpera, VoL II, f. 49L 
ACUMINATA, Roxb., a snudl, but tall handsome tree in the Calcutta gardens. Vol. II, p. 

492. 
CYMOSA, Roxb., a tree, the Buttec jam of Silhet, FoL II, p. 692. 
AQUEA, Roxb., a tree with a short trunk native of the Moluccas, FoL II, p. 492. 
ALBA, Ro,Tb., a rather low sized tree, of the Malay Islands^ fW. //, />. 493. 
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EUGENIA CERASOIDES, Bottee jam of Chittagong, where it is indigenous, with a trunk so large as 

to furnish planks for various purposes, Vol. II ^ p. 488. 
PE^COX, Boxb., a stout tree of Chittagong, Fol. 11, p. 489. 
PANIALA, Roxb., the Paniala jam of Bengal, a native of the forests of Chittagong, and 

one of the largest and most robust trees of the genus. Vol. II, p. 489. 
LAXJRirOLIA, Boxb., a beautiful densely ramous small tree. Vol. II, p. 489. 
TERNIFOLIA, Roxb., a large tree native of Chittagong, Vol. II, p. 489. 
ANGUSTIFOLIA, Roxb., a small tree of Chittagong, Vol. II, p. 490. 
PURPUREA, Roxb., of the Malay Islands, with a straight trunk. Vol. II, p. 483. 
AMPLEXICAULIS, Roxb., a stately tree of Chittagong, Vol. II, p. 483. 
OPERCULATA, Roxb., a tree of Amboyna, Vol. II, p. 486.. 

BRACHIATA, Roxb., is it the E. bractiata of authors, a native of Amboyna, Vol. II,p. 488. 
CLA.VIELORA, Roxb., a stout useful timber tree of Chittagong, Vol. 11, p. 488. 
EUNONYMUS GLABRA, a small tree of Chittagong, flowers in May, Vol. I, p. 628. 
EUPHORBIA LIGUL \11IA, the mausa sij of Bengal, when 20 years old, trunk often a foot in dia- 
meter. Vol. II, p. 4C6. (Note. — Is it of any use ?) 
EAGARA BUDRUNGA, iZojrA., a large tree of Silhet, Vol. l,p. 417. 

„ RHETSA, a very large tree of the mountainous parts of the coast, rhetsa manu, Tel., Vol. 
/, p. 417. 
FRAXINUS CHINENSIS, Roxb., arboreous, a native of China, Vol. I, p. 148. 
GALEDUPA PISCIDIA, Eoxb., a smaU tree of Silhet, Vol. Ill, p, 240. 
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GARCINIA MANGOSTANA, Willde, a tree of the Malay Peninsula and of the Islands to the east- 
wards of the Bay of Bengal, Vol. 11, pp, 618 and 619. 
ZEYLANICA, Roxb., a native of Ceylon, Vol. II, />. 621 . 
CO WAT a middle sized tree of Chittagong, Vol. II, p. 622. 
LANCE^FOLLA, Roxb., a small tree of Silhet, Vol. Ill, p. 623. 
KYDIA, Roxb., a tree of the Andaraans, lb. 
PURPUREA, Roxb., of the Archipelago, Vol. II, p. 624. 
PEDUNCULATA, Roxb., of Rungpoor, Vol. II, p. 625. 

PANICULATA, Roxb., of Silhet and G. pictoiia of Wynaad, Vol. II, pp. 620 and 627. 
GARDENIA ARBOREA, Roxb., a native of the Circar mountains, Vol I, p. 708. 
„ MONTANA, Roxb., a small ramous tree of the Circars, Vol. I, p. 709. 

CALYCULATA, lioxb., a tree of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, Vol. I, p. 704. 
GMELINA OBLONGIEOLTA, Roxb., a tree native of the eastern parts of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 83. 

VILLOSA, Roxb., a tree of Penang, Vol. Ill, p. 86. 
GREWIA EL A STIC A. Is this the Dhamnoo of Kimedy, Ganjam and Goomsoor? 
OPPOSITIEOLIA, Roxb., a tree of Nepal, Vk. II, p. 5 S3. 
„ ASPERA, Roxb. J a tree of the Circar mountains. Vol. II,p.5d\. 
GUAREA BINERTIEERA, Roxb., a tree with a straight trunk in the east of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 210. 
GUETTARDA SPECIOSA, Willde, ravapu, RAeede, a tree on the coast of Coromandel, with an erect 

trunk. Vol. I, p. 686. 
HARDWICKIA PINNATA, Roxb., a tree of Travancorc, Fol. II, p. 425. 
HEYNEA TRIJUGA, Roxb., a tree of Nepal, Fol. II, p. 390. 

QUINQUIJUGA, Roxb., a tree of the Moluccas, Fol. II, p. 391 . 
HONGE, Can. Is this a Bassia? 

HOLIGARNA RACEMOSA, Roxb., Am-jour of Silhet, a large tree on the Silhet, Fol. II, p. 82. 
HOPEA EGLANDULOSA, Roxb , a very beautiful large tree, native of the Tipperah Hills, Fof. II, 
p. 611. 
„ SCAPHULA, Roxb., indigenous in Mascal Island, where its trunk is so immensely large, as to 
be made with canoes by the Mug inhabitants, Fol. II, p. Gil. 
HUMEA EL ATA, Roxb., The " Mas jot" of Cliittagong, a truly majistic tree, with a straight trunk 

and of great size, being 16 feet in circumference 4 feet from the ground, Fol. II, p. 640. 
HUNTERIA CORYMBOSA, Roxb., a tree of Prince of Wales* Island, Fol. I, p. 695. 
INOCARPUS EDULIS, Idnn , a very beautiful ever-green tree of the Moluccas, timber unknown, Fol. 

//,o. 416. 
JATI, Malay. Is it teak (Tectona grandis) ? 

JTJGLANS PLEROCOCCA, Roxb., a tree of Silhet of considerable magnitude, Fol. Ill, p. 631. 
KA-THEE-THA, Buem. 1 a au -j i- i q 
K A-THEET-THA, BuaM. \ ^"^ *^^'^ '^^^^'^^ • 
KAY-A BINTANGUR. Is this a Caloph;5rllum ? 
KHUURi Hind. Is this the KAeir (Acacia catechu) ? 

KLEINflOVIA HOSPITA, JFillde, a tree of the Moluccas, with a straight trunk, Fol. Ill, p. 141. 
KOANG, Singh. Is this identical with Koan? 
KOES ? or JACK ? Artocarpus integrifolia ? 
KOOSSOOM, Uria, I .^ ..^^ ;^n«+;noi ? 
KOOSUMBH, HiN^. f ^*^ *^®'® identical? 

KUMPADRI MARUM, used for sleepers on the Madras Railway, a specimen forwarded by Mr. Ro- 
binson from Kirkumbady, without flowers and fruit, appears to belong to Bignoniacecc. 
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KYANAN, BuRM. 3 

KYDIA FRATERNA, lUxb., a native of the Circars, VoL III, p. 189. 

KYEE, BuRM. Is it Cassia Siimatrana ? 

LAGERSTRCEMIA GRAND I FLORA, Boxb., a large tree of CMttagong, trunk erect and straight to 

the top of the tree, Vol. II, p. 503. 
LIMBO, L'RiA. Is it Azadirachta Indica? 
LIMONIA ARBOREA, Roxb., Cor., PL, a native of the Citcar mountains, Vol. 11, p. 381. 

„ CREN UL ATA, Roxb., Cor., PL, a small elegant tree of the Coromandel and Malabar Coast, 
To/. //,jB. 381. 
LIRIODENDRON GRANDIFLORA, Roxb., a middle sized branching tree of Silhct, VoL II, p. 653. 

LILIFERA, Willde, The anoa champa of Silhet, a prettv large tree. Vol. II, p. 6H. 
LAURUS NITIDA, Roxb., a native of Sumatra, with a straight trunk. Vol. 'll,p. 301. 

OBTUSIFOLIA? a large tree of the mountains east of Bengal, VoL II, p. 302. 
„ DULCIS, Roxb., an elegant tall slender tree, with a straight trunk, VoL II, p, 303. 
C AMPHORIFERA, WVlde, a tree of Sumatra, like a fine old oak, Vol, II, p. 304. 
„ CAMPHORIFERA, Ka>mpf, a handsome tree of the Malay Islands, %vith a straight trunk, 
VoL II p. 306. 
GLAUCESCENS, Roxb., Syn. Sylvestris, Buck., Ham., a tree of the Circar mouutains. Vol. 

II, p. 307. 
VJLLOSA, Roxb., of Chittac-ong, VoL II, p. 310. 
„ BILOCULARIS, a tree of Tippera, with a straight trunk, VoL II, p, 311. 
„ LANCEOLARIA, R/)xb., a middling sized tree of Silhet, its wood is converted to various 
useful purposes, VoL II, p. 309. 
LUDIA SPINOSA, Roxb., a native of Java, Sumatra and the neighbouring Islands, Vol. II, p. 507. 
„ FCETIDA, Roxb., a tree of Amboyna, where it is called " somer-meraf' it is about 30 feet 
high, with a straight trunk, Vol. II y p. 608. 
MANGIFERA SYXVATICA, Roxb,, laxshmi am, a tall tree of great size of the mountains of Silhet. 

Vol, I p, 64:4. 
MANEE AUKA, Buem.; 
MANEEOGA, Burm. > Arc these identical? 
MANEOGA, BuRM. ^ 
MARY A CAD AMB A. ) s it a Nauclea ? 
MARLEA BIGONIFOLIA, Roxb., a small tree of Silhet, timber employed in native house building, 

To/ J7,jp. 261. 
MELIA AZADIRACTA, Willde. 
TOMENTOSA, Roxb. 
SEMPERVIRENS, milde. 
AZEDARAK, Willde. 
SUPERBA, Roxb., a native of Somda. 

ROBUSTA, Roxb., a large tree of Malabar, VoL II, p, 394 to 398. 
MELICOPE TETRaNDRA, Rfjxb., a tree of Penang, VoL II, p. 257. 
METROSIDEROS VERA, Roxb., a tree of great size in the forests of Amboyna and the other Moluca 

Islands, VoL II, p. 477. 
MILNEA EDULIS, Roxb., a tree of middling size, a native of the Garrow HiUs and Silhet, VoL /. 

p. 637. 
MIMOSA KCERINGA, Roxb., a krge tree of Molucca, VoL 11, p. 543. 

LUCIDA, Roxb., a large oeautiful tree, a native of the mountains N. E. of Bengal, Vol, II, 

p. 544. 
IIETEROPHYLLA, Roxb., the Kawahurunee of Silhet, a large and useful timber int, VJ, 

II, p. 5^5. 
EL ATA, Ro.Tb., a large, tall, most stately and excellent timber tree of the interior of B«- 
gal, VoL II, p. 546. 
KALkORA, Roxb., a large timber tree of Gwapara, p. 548. 

PROCERA, Roxb., the Pedda Patseroo of Tel , one of the largest timber trees of Coronum- 
del, VoL II, p. 548. 
„ PULGHELLA, Roxb., a most beautiful tree of Malabar, VoL II, p 548. 
„ 8TIPULACEA, Roxb., the Amlookt of the mountains N. of Bengal and Roxburgh had . ;« 

a tree which at 5 feet above ground measured 13 feet in circumference. 
„ SMITHIANA, Roxb., the Suris tlie vernacular name of a very large tree of Silhet, Fa/. II, 

p. 550. 
„ PEDUNCULATA, Roxb., an elegant tall large tree, a native of the Islands to the £as of * 

Bay of Bengal, VoL II, p. 551. 
„ BIGLOBOSA, Jacq., a large tree native of the foresta of Silhet, VoL II, p, 551. 
MOLIN.^A CANESCENS, rj?//flfe, Sapindus tetraphyllus, FffA/., Korivi, Tel., a tree of the CL Bar 

mountains with a straight but not thick trunk, wood white and not so useful as t lat 
of Sapindus rubiginosus, VoL II, p. 244. i 

„' LiEVIS, Willde., a handsome slender tree of the Mauritius, Vol, II, p. 244. 

MURRAYA EX0TH;A, ManL, a smaU tree of China and the Northern Oircars, Vol. II, p. 374. 
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MYHTLENAH. Is tbis Myle EUali of Col. Friih ? 
MYLE ELL AH. Is this Myhi-lenah of Edye ? 
• TC AB.VELL. Is this a Eugenia or Dillenia speciosa, Thunb ? 
■ NAUCLEA COKDATA, Hoxb,, a tree, a native of Ceylon with straight trunk, VolI,p, 510. 

MACROPHYLLA, Hozb., a magnificent tree of Amboyna, tronk straight like the Pines, 

To/. J, j0. 511. 
GLABRA, :Rozb., a native of the Moluccas, VoL J, p, 512. 
PURPUREA, Waide.y Bagada, Tel., a small tree of the Circars, Vol. J, p, 515. 
SESSILIEOLIA, 2oxb., a large tree of Chittagong, Vol. I,p, 515. 
ROTUNDIEOLIA, :Roxb., a tree of the forests ofSilhet, Vol I, p. 516. 
OVALIFOLIA, a tree of the Chittagong, Ibid. 

TRETRANDRA, Hoxb,, Shurut kudum, Bbng., a small but elegant tree of Silhet, Ibid. 
NERIUM TINCTORUM, Hoxb., a small sized tree, trunk of very irregular shape, wood remarkably 

white close grained very beautiful coming nearer to ivory in appearance than any other 
Lr. Roxburgh knew. Vol, lit p. 5. 
TOMENTOSUil, 2oxb.y a small tree of mountains of the Circar, Vol. II, p. 6. 
OLEA PANICULATA, Boxb., a small tree of the Circar mountains, flowers during the hot season, 
Fb/. /,;?. 405. 
„ FRAGRANS, Idnn , a native of Cliina, blossoms during the cool season, Ibid. 
„ DIOICA, Hoxb., Arboreous, Attajam in Silhet, also Chittagong, Fol. I, p. 106.] . 
PAJLiAVA, Tam. Is this Careya arborea or Mimusops Indica ? 
PARRAW AH, BuRM. Is this a Garcinia ? 
PEE MA PEW, BuRM. Is this Lagerstroemia ReginsB ? 

PETALOMA ALTERNIFOLIA, Boxb., kada kandel, RAeede, kripa, Beng., a pretty large tree of the 
Granges Delta, the wood is remarkably strong and durable, used for posts and other parts of the 
houses of the natives, but in Calcutta for mel, Boxb., Vol. II, p. 372, (is that the Acacia sun- 
draPP?) 



PIENMAHNE, Burm. \ .^ ,.^^ ,M«„*,Vai o 
PIBNMAH PUE, Burm. f ^^« *^«»« identical? 



PINATHA, Burm. Is this a species of Artocarpus ? 

PINUS MASSONIANA, Lamb, Abel? Is this Dr. MasorCs Pinua Latteri ? 

POINCIANA ELATA, Boxb., a tree of Coromandel with a straight trunk. Vol. II, p. 356. 

PONGAH, Tam. Is this identical with Edye's Pong P 

ROXBURGH'S FLORA INDICA, Ed. 1832, mentions the following trees some of them as Timber 

trees ; but further information is desirable, viz. 
PL YE. Is it the root of Sonneratia cicida? Is it the Polai of Singapore ? 
PREMNA SPINOSA, Boxb.. a tree of Calcutta, Vol. Ill, p. 11. > 
LONGIFOLIA, Hoxb,, a tree of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 79. 
MUCRON ATA, Hoxb., a small tree of Silhet, Vol. Ill, p. 80. 
PTER08PERMUM SEMI-SAGITTATUM, Buck., a large tree of Chittagong, Vol. til, p. 160. 

CANESCENS, Boxb., a tree of Ceylon, Vol. Ill, p. 162. 
PYEEN-M A, Burm. Is this LagerstrcBmia Reginae ? 
PYENG-KHADO, Burm. ? Is this Inga Xylocarpa ? 

RHIZOPHORA MANGLE, Willde, Boxbargh, says wood of a dark reddish colour, hard and durable. 

Vol, III, p. 460, is it Boxb., mucronata, Sam. 
GYMNORHIZA, Willde, Kandel of Bheede, and kakra of the Ganges sunderbuns, a 
yellowish coloured wood hard and durable, used for post vrith which to construct 
native houses. Vol. II, p. 461. 
RHUS PARVIPLORUM, Boxb., a small bushy tree of Nepal, Vol. II, p. 100. 

„ SUCCEDANEUM, Willde, a small tree of China, Vol II, p. 98. 
SAMARA PANICULATA, Boxb., a tree, a native of the Circar mountains. Vol. I, p. 414. 
SAPINDUS LAURIEOLIUS, Willde., a stout very shady tree of various parts of India, Vol. II, p. 278. 
SCYTALIA LONGAN, Boxb., a Chinese tree, and on the mountains of the East of Bengal, Vol. II, 

p. 271. 
RUBIA, Boxb., a moderate sized tree of Silhet, Vol. II, p. 272. 
TRIJUGA, Willde, a stout handsome middling sized tree of India, Vol. II, p. 272. 
SEMICARPUS CASSU VIUM, Boxb., Cassuvium Silvestre, Rumph, a tree of the Moluccas, Vol. II, p. 85. 
SEM-MAllAM, Tam. Is this Soymida febrifuga P 

SEECURANEE, Tel. Is this the Is-akaras-i Tel. (Sapindus rubiginoms) ? 
SIDEROXYLON TOMENTOSUM, Willde, a small tree, flowers in the hot season, Vol. I. p. 602. 
SONNERATIA ACIDA. Is this the Polai of Penang and Singapore and the Plye of Borneo ? 

Do. La-moo, Burm. What is this tree ? 

SHE OAK, is this Casuarina quadrivalvis. 
SHOREA TALURA, Boxb., a timber tree of the Balaghut mountains. Vol. 11. p. 618. 

LONGISPERMA, a native of Penang, Vol. II, p. 618. 
SPONDIAS DULCIS, Willde, a large tree of the Society Islands, introduced into Calcutta, Vol. I,p. 452. 
„ ACUMINATA, Boxb.^ an elegant middling sized tree, native of Malabar, Vol. 

II, p. 453. 
LONGIEOLIA, Boxb., a Mauritius tree introduced, Vol. II, p. 453. 
AXILLARIS, Boxb,, A native of Nepal, Vol, II, p, 453. 
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DESIDERATA. 

STERCULIA LANCEJIFOLIA, Jioxb., a middle sized tree of Silhet, and S. Coccinea, a small tree 

Silhet, Vol. Ill, p. 150 & 151. 
STYRAX SERRULATA, 2oxb., a small tree of Cliittagong/Fo/. 11, p- 415. 

BENJOIN, Willde, Vol. 11, p. 416. 
SUTSHER. Is this name correct P 
SYMPLOCOS SPICATA, Hozb,, the Booree of Silhet, an indigenous tree of Sylhet of middle s 

Vol. 11 p. 541. 
T: AMBAGVU of Colonel FriihA .^..^^;. .. , . ^ez ^ji. a -• » 
TAMBOGUM of Mr. Edye. \ ^"^ ^^^^ identical ? (SAorea Tumbugaia.) 

TERNSTR(EMIA SERRATA, Roxb., Daloop of Silhet, where it is used for fuel, 7oL 11, p. 521. 

VITEX ALATA, Rorb. It would be desirable to learn more of this tree. 

VITEX HETE UOPHYLL A, Boxb., a tall slow growing timber tree, of the Tipperah forest. Vol. Ill, p. 75 

„ SALIGNA, Boxb., a tree of a consideraDle size of the forests of Coromandel, Fol. Ill, p. 75. 
XANTHOUHYMUS DULCIS, Boxb., a tree of the Moluccas, Vol. 11, p. 631. 

„ OVaLIFOLIUS, Boxb,, a handsome branchy tree of Ceylon, Fol. 11, p. 332. 
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